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Among the causes of the Thirty Years’ War, scholars haw recognized the role of the 
Spanish network around Olivares, Bedmar, Gondomar, Ofiate, and Spinola. This study 
seeks to establish the role of a network grouped around the Venetian Fra Paolo Sarpi, 
canon law adviser to the Venetian government starting during the papal Interdict of 1606- 
7, and including figures like Antonio Foscarini, Nicolo Contarini, Sir Henry Wotton, Sir 
Dudley Carleton, Philippe Duplessis-Mornay, Christoph von Dohna, Marcantonio de 
Dominis, Giovanni Francesco Biondi, Daniel Heinsius, Thomas Hobbes, and Sir Francis 
Bacon. This study views Sarpi and the giovani party primarily as practitioners of 
geopolitics, but with a greater stress on adventurism and confrontation, owing to the 
weaker and more exposed position of Venice after 1600, when a wave of peace 
settlements occurred. Like the Olivares networks, the Sarpi network regarded the 
outbreak of a general religious war as inevitable and desirable, and sought to control its 
outcome. Henry IV and Oldenbarneveld opposed this. The struggle of Venice with Pope 
Paul V thus appears as an attempt to favor the outbreak of a religious war between France 
and Spain. The main result of Sarpi’s policy during the Interdict was probably to drive 
the papacy back towards dependence on the Habsburgs. Sarpi was especially hostile to 
Henry IV of France, the only possible counterweight to Madrid. In his correspondence, 


Sarpi developed a campaign against Henry IV which was supplemented by hostile 


activities of Antonio Foscarini, the Venetian ambassador to the French court. Henry IV 
intercepted correspondence alleging a Calvinist community in Venice, and informed the 
Pope and the Venetian government in an attempt to undermine Sarpi’s position. Carleton, 
as English ambassador to the Dutch Republic, sought the ouster of the Advocate of 
Holland Johann van Oldenbarneveld and took the lead in the convocation of the Synod of 
Dort, which condemned the Arminian party, who favored peace with Spain. 
Oldenbarneveld, labeled by Sarpi as pro-Spanish, was judicially murdered, and Grotius 
imprisoned. The Gomarist party, supportive of war with Spain, backed Maurice of 
Nassau, but the Dutch were weakened by sectarian strife. Sarpi composed an opinion for 
Carleton deprecating royal marriages between England and Spain, while warmly 
recommending the marriage of Princess Elizabeth Stuart to the Elector Palatine. The 
English-Palatine connection was a decisive reason why the Bohemian rebels offered the 
crown of Bohemia to the Elector, and Princess Elizabeth was a strong supporter of 
accepting it. The Cardinal-Duke of Lerma accused Venice of having fomented the 
Bohemian rebellion of 1618. Sarpi guided the Venetian propaganda offensive against 
Spain around the alleged Bedmar Plot of 1618, and published his History of the Council 
of Trent in 1619. Venice collapsed militarily in 1630, but nevertheless managed to 
survive until the time of Napoleon, partly because the other powers had been exhausted 


by war between 1618 and 1648. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This study examines the activities of Paolo Sarpi of Venice and his international 
network of friends and associates during the approximately fifteen years preceding the 
outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War. Based on the present analysis, it appears possible to 
identify a number of areas in which Sarpi and his co-thinkers contributed to the outbreak 
of this general European conflagration. This study examines Sarpi as a geopolitical 
protagonist, rather than as an expert in canon law, within the context of the c. 1580-1630 
giovani political faction to which Sarpi belonged. In contrast to traditional histories 
which mark the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War from the celebrated defenestration of 
Prague in May 1618, it is argued here that it is more accurate to date the beginning of the 
conflict from December 1615, when the Venetian government under the giovani launched 
an attack on the territory of the Austrian Archduke Ferdinand of Styria, the future Holy 
Roman Emperor. In this connection, a new overview of the phases of the Thirty Years’ 
War, to include Italian phases, is proposed. 

Sarpi argued consistently that Spain and the papacy were inseparable and virtually 
identical, constituting what he called a diacatholicon. It is shown here that the papacy in 
the years around 1600 often sought to use France to balance the power of Spain, thus 
safeguarding its own autonomy from Madrid. Sarpi’s claim of a diacatholicon 
accordingly appears untenable. But while Sarpi habitually portrayed his own activity as 
directed mainly against Spain and the papacy, he also engaged in a sustained campaign 


against France and King Henry IV in particular. Since France was the main 


counterbalance against Spain, this anti-French motif raises important questions about 
Sarpi’s overall strategy. 

Through his numerous official memoranda for the Venetian government, Sarpi 
played a leading role in the 1605-1607 Interdict struggle between Venice and the papacy, 
and its accompanying pamphlet war. The Venetian Interdict dispute raised the issue of a 
new war between France and Spain. It placed a new cycle of religious wars on the 
European agenda, foreshadowing the end of the Pax Hispanica which had been initiated 
by the flurry of peace treaties shortly after 1600 between France and Spain, England and 
Spain, and the Holy Roman and Ottoman Empires. Of great importance was the 
escalation of the Interdict crisis through the intervention in support of Venice of the 
English ambassador Sir Henry Wotton, who was profoundly influenced by Sarpi. 

Sarpi and another English ambassador to Venice, Sir Dudley Carleton, sought to 
weaken and defeat Johann van Oldenbarneveld of Holland, a leading architect of the 
Dutch Twelve Years’ Truce with Spain (1609-1621). Sarpi supported the seizure of 
power by Maurice of Nassau, who was committed to re-starting hostilities with Spain. 
There is evidence that Carleton acted against Oldenbarneveld in ways which went beyond 
his instructions from King James I of England. 

Sarpi also encouraged and advised the persons involved in the outbreak of the 
Bohemian phase of the war, including the Winter King Frederick V of the Palatinate 
(Pfalz) and his the chancellor Christian von Anhalt, through Sarpi’s correspondence with 


the Palatine diplomat Christoph von Dohna. Sarpi actively supported the marriage of 


Frederick V with the Princess Elizabeth Stuart of England, thus creating the widespread 
impression of an English-Palatine alliance which in turn helped motivate the Bohemian 
rebels to offer Frederick their crown, a key turning point in the Bohemian rebellion of 
1618. 

Sarpi also advised the Venetian government in its handling of the alleged Bedmar 
plot or Spanish plot of the spring of 1618, reports of which created a propaganda 
sensation in all of Europe. Sarpi and his associate Fulgenzio Micanzio played a role in 
discrediting the foreign policy of King James I in the eyes of some English ruling circles, 
and helped prepare the ground for the emergence of a more active anti-Spanish policy in 
1624-1625. 

Sarpi thus played a role in some of the leading events traditionally associated the 
outbreak and spread of the Thirty Years’ War. As noted, these have been associated with the 
defenestration of Prague on 25 May 1618. Another turning point was the arrest of the Dutch 
political leaders Johann van Oldenbarneveld and Hugo Grotius on 29 August 1618, 
followed by the execution of Oldenbarneveld in May 1619. The Venetian government 
allegations of a Spanish plot for a coup d’état against Venice began to filter out around 18 
May 1618. Religious tensions in Europe were increased by the publication in London of 
Sarpi's History of the Council of Trent in the spring of 1619. Sir Dudley Carleton, strongly 
supported by Sarpi, had a key part in promoting the Synod of Dort and the fall of 
Oldenbarneveld. Sarpi was widely known to be the author of the spring 1619 History of the 


Council of Trent. Sarpi helped shape the diplomatic and propaganda activities of the 


Venetian government in connection with the Spanish or Bedmar plot of May 1618. Based 
on research in the State Archive of Venice combined with a survey of Sarpi’s writings, it is 
confirmed that the Cardinal-Duke of Lerma, the first minister of Spain, held the Venetians 
partly responsible for the Bohemian rebellion. If the Duke of Lerma's accusation was 
correct, and the Venetians had indeed fomented the revolt of Bohemia, this would leave 
Sarpi and his friends as prime suspects. Of four crucial events traditionally associated with 
the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War, Sarpi can thus be seen as the author of one 
important overall atmospherics (the appearance of the History of the Council of Trent), a 
leading propagandist of another (the Bedmar or Spanish plot), an active supporter of the 
third (the Synod of Dort and the fall of Oldenbarneveld), and a possible suspect in the fourth 
(the events in Prague). 

Paolo Sarpi was beyond question a leading political figure in the Venice of his 
day.' It might be objected that he was only a member of the cittadini class, the social 
stratum that provided government clerks and secretaries. Sarpi was certainly not a 
patrician, although he was a leader among patricians like the doges Leonardo Donato, 
Nicolo Contarini, and others. The leadership role of the commoner Sarpi in a group of 
patricians was a sign of things to come in Venice; by the eighteenth century, it was 


common to find patrician government officials who were simply cognitively unable to 


'“The leadership of Venice during the Interdict had passed, in fact if not in theory, to Paolo Sarpi, and 
though Donato was to reign over Venice for another five years, he was never loved by his people.” 
Norwich, p. 518. 


| carry out the duties of their offices, and had to rely on cittadini assistants to be able to 
function. 

We can distinguish several classes of documentary evidence produced by Sarpi 
and his immediate circle, including most notably his principal assistant and successor, 
Fulgenzio Micanzio. 

The most guarded statements by Sarpi are his consulti, formal memoranda 
requested by the doge, the cabinet, and Venetian senators on specific topics. Some of 
these consulti have been published in editions of widely varying accuracy over the 
centuries. In the consulti, Sarpi was aware that his views would be subjected to intense 
scrutiny by factional opponents as well as by supporters. A quarter century ago the late 
Pacifico Branchesi and Corrado Pin organized an international conference on Sarpi.’ At 
this time a complete modern critical edition by Pin of the more than 1,000 secret 
memoranda composed by Sarpi in his capacity as official theological advisor of the 
Venetian government was also announced; the first two books of this series have 
appeared, and more are in preparation.’ Sarpi had the assistance of a number of 
secretaries and co-workers, including the capable Fulgenzio Micanzio, who was later the 


author of well over 1,000 opinions in his own right as an official of the Venetian 


? Kretschmayr writes of the senatorial patrician class of the 1700s, who were “die reichen Inhaber der 
hohen Amter, die recht auszuiiben ihnen vielfach die geistigen Krafte fehlten, so da8 ihre birgerlichen 
Sekretare ihre Herren wurden....” Kretschmayr, vol. III, p. 453. 

> Branchesi, Pacifico and Corrado, Pin, eds. Fra Paolo Sarpi dei Servi di Maria, Venezia, 28-29 ottobre 
1983. Venezia: Commune di Venezia, 1986. Pin was able to announce the addition of a new work to the 
Sarpi canon: Venezia, il patriarcato di Aquileia e le giurisdizioni nelle terre patriarcali del Friuli 1420- 
1620 (Udine: Deputazione di Storia Patria per il Friuli, 1985). 

* Sarpi, Paolo. Consulti. Vol. 1: 1606-1609; Vol. 2: 1607-1609. Corrado Pin, ed. Pisa: Istituti Editoriali 
e Poligrafici Internazionali, 2001. 


government after Sarpi’s death in 1623.° The consulti covering the period of the Interdict, 
when Sarpi’s influence on the Venetian government was at a high point, are of 
considerable importance for the present study. 

A second class is made up of Sarpi’s longer historical and political works, which 
were usually not intended for publication under his own name during his lifetime. These 
books include the Storia del Concilio Tridentino, Storia dell’interdetto, La repubblica di 
Venezia, la casa d’Austria, e gli Uscocchi, Trattato delle materie beneficiarie, Della 
potesta de’ prencipi, and some shorter works.° The year 2006 saw the publication of a 
newly discovered Sarpi manuscript entitled Della potesta de’ prencipi, which was 
unearthed by Nina Cannizzaro from among a group of manuscripts at the Beinecke 
Library at Yale University.’ While some scholars have viewed Sarpi as a precursor of the 
Atlantic republican tradition with its values of tolerance and freedom of conscience, 
Sarpi’s Della potesta de’ prencipi confirms the presence of strong elements of absolutism 
and authoritarianism in his outlook. 

A third class is made up of Sarpi’s philosophical manuscripts or pensieri, 
including those which express his acute skepticism about theological issues. Sarpi wrote 
hundreds of short notes or pensieri on philosophical, scientific, mathematical, medical, 
religious, and other themes, along with the short epistemological treatise, the Arte di ben 
pensare. Another work which was announced at the 1983 conference was the much- 


needed modern critical edition of Sarpi’s largely unpublished philosophical, scientific, 


° Fulgenzio Micanzio, J Consulti: Inventario e regesti, ed. Antonella Barzazi (Pisa: Giardini, 1986). 
° See especially Paolo Sarpi, Jstoria dell’interdetto (Bari: Laterza, 1940), 3 Vols. 
’ Paolo Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, ed. Nina Cannizzaro (Milano: Marsilio, 2006). 


mathematical, and theological manuscripts, which appeared in 1996 under the title 
Pensieri naturali, metafisici, e matematici, edited by Luisa Cozzi and Libero Sosio.* The 
first English translation of Sarpi’s short metaphysical and epistemological treatise, the 
Arte di ben pensare, has been prepared by the present writer using the Cozzi-Sosio 
critical text.” 

A fourth class are Sarpi’s private letters, often written in secret code, which vary 
in their frankness of political judgment according to the recipients. For our purposes here 
it is the letters which are the most important, since these best allow us to reconstruct 
Sarpi’s intentions and interventions into the political life of his time, which is our subject 
here. In regard to Sarpi’s letters, Polidori’s 1863 edition of the Lettere, the most 
comprehensive attempted up to that point, lists 258 items of correspondence in two 
volumes on more than 900 pages.'° Manlio Duilio Busnelli was able to assemble 109 
letters by Sarpi for his 1931 edition of Sarpi’s letters to European Protestants.'' These are 
documents of exceptional value, since in them Sarpi is able to express his animus against 
the papacy with little regard to the constraints of the Venetian factional situation. When 
some of these letters sent to Roberto Castrino were intercepted by papal officials, they 


were regarded as heterodox in the extreme. 


® Paolo Sarpi, Pensieri naturali, metafisici e matematici, Luisa Cozzi and Libero Sosio eds. (Milano: 
Ricciardi, 1996). 

* Paolo Sarpi, The Art of Thinking Well, trans]. and ed. Webster G. Tarpley. Unpublished MA thesis, 
Skidmore College, 1999. 

FL. Polidori, Lettere di Fra Paolo Sarpi (Firenze, Barbera, 1863), 2 vols. 

'' Manlio Diulio Busnelli, ed., Fra Paolo Sarpi: Lettere ai protestanti (Bari: Laterza, 1931), 2 vols. 


Between 1936 and 1942, Pietro Savio of the Vatican Secret Archive published a 
considerable sitibel of private letters written by Sarpi. These included most notably 39 
letters from Sarpi to his close friend and ally, Antonio Foscarini, between March 1608 
and October 1610, during Foscarini’s posting to the court of Henry IV of France. Some 
of these letters are notable for the directness with which Sarpi discusses the needs of the 
network which he and Foscarini were engaged in building. Savio also published letters by 
Sarpi to the French Huguenots Jér6me Groslot de I’Isle and Roberto Castrino. Savio also 
included valuable material from the Vatican Secret Archive in the form of 
correspondence among Pope Paul V Borghese, the Cardinal Secretary of State Scipione 
Borghese, and various papal nunzios across Europe ~ all dealing with the activities of 
Sarpi and his network.’ 

Boris Ulianich offered 107 letters by Sarpi, primarily to French Catholics, in his 
1961 Lettere ai gallicani.'* Carlo Castellani in 1892 published 36 letters written by Sarpi 
to Simone Contarini, the Venetian ambassador in Rome, during the course of 1615." 
Sarpi also delegated some of his letter writing to Micanzio. The Ferrini-De Mas edition 
of the Sarpi-Micanzio Lettere a William Cavendish (1615-1628) contains 75 letters, all 


translated into English for William Cavendish, the future Duke of Devonshire, and Sir 


"2 Pietro Savio, ed.,“Per epistolario di Paolo Sarpi,” Aevum X 1936, pp. 1-104; XI 1937, pp. 13-74, pp. 275- 
322; XIII 1939, pp. 558-622; XIV, 1940, pp. 3-84; XVI 1942, pp. 3-43, pp. 105-138. See also R. Taucci, 
Intorno alle lettere di Fra Paolo Sarpi ad Antonio Foscarini (Firenze: Barbéra, 1939). 

'S Boris Ulianich, ed., Paolo Sarpi: Lettere ai gallicani (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1961). 

4 C. Castellani, ed., Lettere inedite di Fra Paolo Sarpi a Simone Contarini, Ambasciatore Veneto in Roma, 
1615 (Venezia: Deputazione di Storia Patria per le Venezie presso Visentini, 1892). 


Francis Bacon by Cavendish’s tutor, Thomas Hobbes.'° Gaetano Cozzi found a 
correspondence in Italian of about 40 items between Sarpi and Carleton dating to 1612- 
1615, with most of the letters being by Sarpi.'® At the October 1983 conference, the 
historian Enrico De Mas of the University of Pisa also announced the imminent 
publication of a complete edition of the 75 letters sent between 1615 and 1628 by Sarpi’s 
secretary and fellow Servite Fulgenzio Micanzio to William Cavendish, Earl of 
Devonshire, as translated by Cavendish’s tutor, Thomas Hobbes. This volume, edited by 
Roberto Ferrini, appeared in 1987.'’ Sarpi’s work has never been collected in an edizione 
nazionale of the type which his protégé Galileo (to name only one contemporary 
example) has already received, and it is not excluded that more of Sarpi’s letters and 
possibly more longer works will be discovered in advance of the four hundredth 
anniversary of his death in 2023.'° 

Of all these works by Sarpi, it is clearly the letters, and above all the letters to 
non-Catholics, that we rely on here. The letters that give us the most blunt version of 
what Sarpi was aiming at, and we have therefore tried to stay as close to them as 


possible.'? The works destined for possible publication give us Sarpi speaking from 


'S Fulgenzio Micanzio, Lettere a William Cavendish, ed. Roberto Ferrini (Roma: Istituto Storico O.S.M., 
1987). 

'© Gaetano and Luisa Cozzi, Paolo Sarpi: Opere (Milano-Napoli, Ricciardi, 1969), pp. 634-719. 

'? Bulgenzio Micanzio, Lettere a William Cavendish (1615-1628) nella versione inglese di Thomas Hobbes, 
ed. Roberto Ferrini (Roma: Institutum Historicum Fratrum Servorum Sanctae Mariae, 1987). 

'® Among Sarpi’s non-Venetian associates, Sir Henry Wotton’s published letters as published by Logan 
Piersall Smith number more than 500, while Sir Dudley Carleton’s papers represent one of the largest 
manuscript masses of the entire seventeenth century in the former Public Records Office in London. 

'° Castellani, who edited Sarpi’s 1615 letters to Simone Contarini, quoted the eminent English archivist 
Rawdon Brown’s warning not to try to edit or modernize Sarpi. It would be like trying to modernize 
Shakespeare, argued Brown: “E il dotto inglese Rawdon Brown lascio scritto: ‘Uno che s’attentasse 


10 


behind a mask, always concerned about the possible counterattacks of Jesuits and 
Venetian papalini favorable to the Holy See. The consulti are by contrast official 
documents of the Venetian government, and must therefore observe some degree of 
decorum. In particular, Sarpi needed in composing the consulti to consider the reactions 
of his internal factional adversaries, some of whom would have been glad of an 
opportunity to oust him and perhaps turn him over the pope for possible execution. 
Nowhere in the consulti, for example, does Sarpi issue the kind of vehement and direct 
call for war which we see in the letter to the French Huguenot leader Jeréme Groslot de 
Isle and his circle of 27 April 1610, cited below. But the correspondence is replete with 
calls for war, projects for coups d’état and other shadowy projects, which at times are 
difficult or impossible to identify. This bellicose note is strong in Sarpi’s correspondence, 
so much as to prod an Italian editor and translator of Thomas Otway’s Venice Preserved 
(writing during the fascist regime) to proclaim that “the ardent Venetian friar saw the 
flames of war rising, from which he hoped for religious reform and the political liberty of 
Italy.... War, the fiery furnace to renew Italy and free it from superstition. This was the 
leading idea of Sarpi.””° This was Sarpi unmasked, but only up to a point, since his 
intention of tailoring his remarks and reports according to his expectations from his 


correspondents are evident from time to time. The letters to the French Huguenots were 


modificare la dizione Sarpiana farebbe come chi volesse correggere Shakespeare; |’ uno e I’altro sono 
scrittori perfetti.” Lettere inedite Sarpi-Simone Contarini, p. xxiv. 

20 « V’ardente frate Veneziano vedeva levarsi le fiamme da cui sperava la Riforma religiosa e la liberta 
politica d’Italia...La guerra, la fornace del fuoco per rinovellare |’ Italia e liberarala dall superstizione! 
Questa era l’idea direttiva di Sarpi....” See Serafino Riva, Venezia salvata (Venezia: Gazzettino Ilustrato, 
1935), pp. 167, 171. 
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clearly read by more than one person, and the same is true of the letters to Cavendish, 
Bacon, and Hobbes, which appear to have circulated to a significant extent in England. 
Compared to other groups of letters, it appears that the letters to the Protestants were the 
most blunt and candid; Busnelli argued that these letters were the most important part of 
Sarpi’s correspondence, both qualitatively and quantitatively.”! 

The German historian and expert on Venice Heinrich Kretschmayr thought that 
Sarpi’s letters were his masterpiece, while he judged that Sarpi was a master of re- 
interpreting possibilities and probabilities as certainties in his Storia del Concilio 
Tridentino, which he classed as a “well-prepared legal brief which used history as a 
source of examples to erect a philosophy of the state.” What Sarpi expressed, thought 
Kretschmayr, was the Venetian concept of the state, which may be derived “from Sarpi’s 
letters, perhaps the finest documents of his spirit.”” 

Sarpi has also come to enjoy great prestige as an Italian literary figure, thanks to 
the work of such influential contemporary critics as Alberto Asor Rosa, who has ranked 
Sarpi as one of the greatest Italian writers of the entire seventeenth century, and Sarpi’s 
Storia del Concilio Tridentino as an Italian classic worthy of being mentioned in the same 


breath with Dante’s Divina Commedia. Asor Rosa has been even more enthusiastic about 


Sarpi’s correspondence, which he called probably the most lively and important of the 


*! “Te lettere di Fra Paolo Sarpi ai protestanti di oltr’ Alpe costiotuiscono senz’alcun dubbio la parte pit 
important del suo epistolario, non solo pel loro cospicuo numero, ma perché rispecchiano con singolare 
spontaneita e liberta di linguaggio il genuino pensiero del Servita, intorno agli avvenimenti principali del 
suo tempo.” Busnelli, vol. I, p. 243. 

2 aus den Briefen Sarpis, den vielleicht vornehmsten Dokumenten seines Geistes..., herauslesen 
kann.” Kretschmayr, Geschichte von Venedig, vol. III, p. 400. 
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entire century — “‘probabilmente il piu vivo e pit importante di tutto il secolo” and thus 
the finest extant correspondence of the seventeenth century —“il piu bell’epistolario 


vivente del secolo XVII.”” 


Another large international conference was organized in 
October 2002 to mark the 450" anniversary of Sarpi’s birth.”* 

In addition to the letters written by Sarpi and Micanzio, the relevant evidence also 
includes extensive correspondence by two English diplomats, both ambassadors to 
Venice, who came under the influence of the Sarpi circle and collaborated extensively 
with Sarpi. One of these is Sir Henry Wotton, who helped Sarpi to make the Interdict 
dispute between Venice and Pope Paul V an international crisis of the first magnitude. A 
century ago, Logan Piersall Smith published 511 letters by Wotton in two large volumes, 
accompanied by extensive documentation from the State Papers of British Public Record 
Office.”° Another of Sarpi’s Englishmen was Sir Dudley Carleton, who established a 
close working relationship with the Sarpi group during his time in Venice, and went on to 


play a leading role in the fall of Oldenbarneveld and in the convocation of the Synod of 


Dort. Some of the correspondence between Sarpi and Carleton of 1612-1615 appears in 


?? See Alberto Asor Rosa, La cultura della controriforma (Roma-Bari: Laterza, 1974), pp. 136-175, 150, 
and Genus italicum. Saggi sulla identita letteraria italiana nel corso del tempo (Torino:Etmuadi, 1997), p. 
354. Intervening in the discussion at the October 2002 conference in Venice for the 450th anniversary of 
Sarpi’s birth, Asor Rosa characterized Sarpi as “‘difensore intransigente dell’autonomia dello Stato di fronte 
alle prevaricazioni romane.” See Ripensando Paolo Sarpi, ed. Corrado Pin (Venezia: Ateneo Veneto, 
2002), p. 689. 

** Corrado Pin, ed., Ripensando Paolo Sarpi: Atti del Convegno Internazionale di Studi nel 450° 
anniversario della nascita di Paolo Sarpi (Venezia: Ateneo Veneto, 2006). 

a Logan Pearsall Smith, ed., The Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907), 2 
vols. 
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Sarpi’s Opere, edited by Gaetano and Luisa Cozzi.”° Carleton’s diplomatic reports during 
his posting as English ambassador to The Hague reflect his support of Sarpi’s policies, 
and are available in an eighteenth-century edition.”’ Other parts of Carleton’s extensive 
correspondence have also been published.”® These volumes have also been supplemented 
by the Venetian sections of the great nineteenth-century British Calendar of State 
Papers.” 

Sarpi may appear today as somewhat obscure, but in his own time and for many 
decades thereafter he was an international celebrity of the first magnitude. Edward 
Gibbon, the author of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, one of the most 
celebrated British historians of the eighteenth century, wrote of Sarpi: "Should Rome and 
her religion be annihilated, [Sarpi's] golden volume may still survive, a philosophical 
history and a salutary warning." According to David Wootton, Sarpi was singled out by 
the English philosopher David Hume for special praise in the latter's History of England 
because "his account of the Council of Trent was an admirable example of historical 
writing, so effective that the Roman Catholic church would, Hume thought, never dare 
call another general council while there was a prospect of such a historian being alive to 


write about it. Sarpi had thus single-handedly changed the course of history: Hume could 


*6 Gaetano and Luisa Cozzi, eds., Paolo Sarpi: Opere (Milano: Ricciardi, 1969), pp. 635- 719. We note 
with sadness the passing of Luisa Cozzi in 1996 and of Gaetano Cozzi in 2004. 

*? Sir Dudley Carleton, Letters to and From Sir Dudley Carleton, Knight, During his Embassy in Holland, 
from January 1615/16 to December 1620 (London, 1775). 

*8 Dudley Carleton, Dudley Carleton to John Chamberlain 1603-1624: Jacobean Letters, ed. Maurice Lee, 
Jr. (New Brunswick NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1972). 

*° Rawdon Brown, ed., Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts, Relating to English Affairs, Existing in 
the Archives and Collections of Venice, and in other Libraries of Northern Italy (London: Longmans, 
Green, Reader, and Dyer 1867 ff.) 
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hope no more of his own undertaking."*° Lord Thomas Babington Macaulay, then a 
leading British historian of the nineteenth century, was also an admirer of Sarpi. For H. 
R. Trevor-Roper, one of the most famous and honored British historians of the twentieth 
century, Sarpi was simply the greatest among all Catholic historians. Dr. Samuel Johnson 
published a short "Life of Father Paul Sarpi" in the Gentleman's Magazine of November, 
1738. This was partly a translation from a short French biography by Le Courayer. 
Boswell's Life of Johnson includes the endorsement of Sarpi as "that celebrated genius." 
The goal of the present work is to document Sarpi’s actual role in the context of the 


political reality of his own time. 


°° David Fate Norton, ed., The Cambridge Companion to Hume (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1993), p. 283. 


CHAPTER I: VENICE AND THE ORIGINS OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 


This study will attempt to shed some — light on the causes, origins, sealants 

| and background of the Thirty Years’ War of 1618-1648 through an sotaiuton of the 
activities of the Venetian seule Friar and government official Paolo Sarpi, his Venetian 
associates, and his international network. if the years after 1607, Sarpi was in all 
probability the most famous person in Europe who was not also a head of state. His 
personal influence on his contemporaries was demonstrably immense, and often bordered 
on adulation: Sarpi was a leading member of a powerful faction of the ruling oligarchy of 
the Venetian Republic, the so-called giovani. He was associated with a close-knit group 
of the leading patricians, many of them Pears of the celebrated salon known as the 
ridotto Morosini where they had met during the 1590s. From his post as the official 
theological consultant and canonist of the Republic of Venice, he developed an intense 
and sustained activity as a jurisconsult for the Venetian government. Venice was no 
longer a great power in military terms, but was at the same time one of the greatest _ 
powers when it came to diplomacy, intelligence gathering, and counterintelligence. Sarpi 
came into personal contact with many of the persons who were most active on the 
Protestant and anti-Habsburg sides during the gestation and the initial phases of the 
Thirty Years War. Many of these he was able to recruit to join him in his projects in a 
number of fields, not the least of which were geopolitics and grand strategy. Because of 
this, it is necessary to understand Sarpi’s influence as being radiated out through a 
network of widely scattered individuals, as well as (sometimes) through the Venetian 


government. Sarpi also had an extensive network of correspondents all over Europe and 
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beyond; he was the most celebrated figure of the epistolary networks associated with the 
name of Nicholas Fabri de Peiresc. Sarpi was active in such fields as astronomy, where 
he was the patron of Galileo, anatomy and physiology, where he was praised by 
Acquapendente, Spistemolony: the sociology of religion, and many others. Here we will 
focus on his political action, in which we will include his work as a historian, since Sarpi 
himself regarded historical writing as a province of politics and propaganda. 

Sarpi’s political activity has a readily identifiable central Leitmotiv: it is the notion 
that an apocalyptic war of religion between the Protestant and Catholic forces of Europe 
was in his time inevitable, desirable, and should therefore be accelerated, promoted, and 
fostered by all possible means. There is much evidence that he viewed the unleashing of 
this war as one of the main objects of his life and work, and he was truly indefatigable in 
its pursuit. Whether Sarpi wanted this general European war because of his alleged 
enthusiasm for the spread of Calvinism, because of his animus against the Church of 
Rome, or for reasons of state growing out of the difficult aenpolinenl predicament of the 
Venetian Republic, or for some other reason, will be examined. Sarpi’s perspective of an 
irrepressible conflict was substantially fulfilled with the coming of the Thirty Years War, 
although he was bitterly disappointed during the last years of his life by the specific 
developments of that great conflict, which were favorable for the Habsburg camp which 
he implacably opposed. Sarpi was of course far from being the only important leader in 
Europe in the early seventeenth century who believed in the inevitability or desirability of 
a general European conflagration, but he was surely one of the most intelligent, energetic, 


tenacious, and well-situated of those who did..The actions of Sarpi, his Venetian network, 
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and his international network will be examined through a series of major events in a 
broad array of European countries during the years preceding 1618, and extending past 
Sarpi’s death in 1623 to about the middle of the 1620s. In the course of this inquiry, some 
new insights into the coming of the great conflict will, we hope, emerge. These, in turn, 
may have some relevance to the problems of war and peace in the modern world more 
generally. 

As soon as we touch any question pertaining to the Thirty Years War, we find 
ourselves in a thicket of scholarly controversy. As R. A. Stradling has observed, “in 
France and the United Kingdom, above all, the problems of the seventeenth century have 
produced a greater amount of professional discussion than those of any other before our 
own.”! By the same token, as soon as we venture a judgment about the Venetian 
Republic of the seventeenth century, we are caught between the laudatory Myth of 
Venice, which seeks to glorify this state as the defender of republican liberty, and an 
evolving anti-myth, which portrays it as a sink of corruption and iniquity.” Sarpi himself 
has been portrayed as an atheist, or alternatively as a pious Calvinist, or as a perfectly 
orthodox Catholic priest.? Accordingly, it will be necessary to sort out some of these 
matters before we can go in medias res. 

This study deals with the seesuen eomnts of a series of historiographical 


debates, and the patience of the reader is requested as we attempt to locate it in regard to 


' Stradling, Europe and the Decline of Spain (London: Allen and Unwin, 1984), p. 2. 

* William J. Bouwsma, Venice and the Defense of Republican Liberty (Berkeley CA: University of 
California Press, 1968); John Martin and Dennis Romano, eds., Venice Reconsidered: The History of 
Civilization of an Italian City-State, 1297-1797 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2000). 

3 See the works of David Wooton and Gaetano Cozzi, among others. 
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each of these, without being able to dive final answers on any of them. To see if Sarpi 
and his networks had any influence on the coming of the Thirty Years War, we must 
examine the state of scholarship about the origins and causes of the Satter to see if such 
influence represents a radical departure, or whether it can be subsumed into any of the 
existing theories, which we believe it can, at least to some extent. Secondly we must re- 
evaluate the prevailing view of Venice, both among historians who deal mainly with the 
broader questions of the Thirty Years’ War, as well as among those who focus more 
specifically on Venice and Sarpi. This will involve a brief sketch of the Myth of Venice 
as it has evolved over the past four hundred years, leading to the conclusion that the Myth 
of Venice, in the arena of international affairs, has been expressed in the form of the 
theory of the balance of power, within which Venice was one of the first to assume the 
privileged role of the balancer. 

We will also delve into the factions of the Venetian oligarchy around the turn of 
the seventeenth century, and in particular treat the giovani, the patrician grouping with 
which Sarpi (himself a commoner of the cittadino class) was associated. We will say 
something of the historical role and personality of Paolo Sarpi himself, at that time 
perhaps the most famous person in Europe who was not a head of state or head of 
government, far outshining on a continental scale the names of contemporaries like 
William Shakespeare or Sir Francis Bacon, who are much better known today. Sarpi as a 
person must then be situated in the context of his international network, which featured 
such figures as Sir Henry Wotton, John Donne, Sir Dudley Carleton, Sir Francis Bacon, 


Thomas Hobbes, Sir Edwin Sandys, Giovanni Francesco Biondi, the “Huguenot pope” 
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Duplessis-Mornay, Christian von Anhalt, Christoph von Dohna, Archbishop de Dominis, 
Daniel Heinsius of the Netherlands, Rey of Poland, and others. These were grouped 
around a core of Venetians including Nicolo Contarini, Agostino Mula, Domenico 
Molino, Antonio Foscarini, and Sarpi’s secretary Fulgenzio Micanzio. There is a large 
overlap between the networks of Nicolas Fabri de Peiresc and those of Sarpi. 

Because of Sarpi’s pre-eminent role in the Interdict struggle against Pope Paul V 
Borghese in 1606-1607, many earlier studies have concentrated on the Servite’s 
theological conflict with the papacy and his rejection of the papal totato or pretension to 
quasi-totalitarian world domination, as Sarpi argued. Here the emphasis will shift to the 
other component of Sarpi’s execrated diacatholicon, namely Spain and the house of 
Habsburg more generally, and thus Sarpi’s geopolitical conflict with Madrid, Naples, and 
Milan. In this context it will be unavoidable to examine the situation and intentions of the 
Spanish leadership, first during that Pax Hispanica engineered by the Duke of Lerma 
(Francisco Gémez de Sandoval y Rojas) for his exhausted country, and later during the 
phase of abortive aggression directed by Olivares (Gaspar de Guzman y Pimentel, Count 
of Olivares and Duke of Sanlucar) and his network which led to the collapse of Spain into 
a Weltmachtruine. Here we will have to separate the reality of Spanish intentions and 
capabilities from the demonization of Madrid in the style of legenda negra to which Sarpi 
and his supporters contributed in no small measure. 

During the course of this inquiry, a number of important debates will be touched 
tangentially. Among these is the recent debate about Hugh Trevor-Roper’s notion of a 


“Great Crisis” of the seventeenth century (subsuming the conflict between courts and 
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countrysides). An enhanced role for extra-German or exo-German strategic actors such as 
Sarpi’s Venice may also provide some insights into the question of the alleged peculiarity 
or even uniqueness of German development, the issue of the so-called German 
Sonderweg. Since the backdrop for the ascendancy of the giovani is the overall economic 
decline of Venice and its hinterland, some attention will be devoted te the interplay 
between the economic breakdown crisis and the political-military crisis of Europe during 
the years in question. 

Finally, since war looms so large in this story, we will have along the way to 
consider such topics as the military revolution, the Spanish road through the Valtelline 
(an important issue for Sarpi and his friends), and the degree to which Venice, with its 
highly developed system of forts typified by the new Palmanova works, was really 
vulnerable to such escapades as the alleged Bedmar plot, of which Sarpi was a major 


propagandist. 
CAUSES OF THE WAR: FROM SCHILLER TO SCHILLING 


All kinds of motivations inevitably influence the historiography of this great 
conflict. The most obvious is nationalism — the tendency of each writer to push the affairs 
of his or her own country into the center of attention, even to the point of accepting 
- distortions bordering on the absurd. Because of the preponderant role of German 
historians, much of the writing has tended to be Germanocentric, and this inevitably 


poses problems fora study like this one which wishes to place emphasis on Venetian. 
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factors. Competing with nationalism is of course religion, with historians taking sides 
according to their Catholic, Lutheran, or Calvinist allegiance, or sometimes casting a 
plague on all the religious houses from the standpoint of skepticism, agnosticism, or 
dialectical materialism. Here also are problems for the present study, which wishes to 
concentrate on the use of ragion di stato by the Venetians in a context where other 
_ players.did have genuine although not unalloyed religious motivations. There are 
ideological motivations, and also political ones. Some of the earliest accounts of the war 
come from Pufendorf, who sought to advance the propaganda line of the Elector of 
Brandenburg that the conflict had been a catastrophe for Germany, and that the wise 
policies of his employer were designed to avoid any possible repetition. 
Any historian’s approach to the Thirty Years War is likely to be informed by the 
concept of causation which is at work in the analysis. One of the earlier and most 
celebrated writers on the war is Friedrich von Schiller, the German national poet.* 
Schiller was himself a Protestant from Marbach near Stuttgart in southwest Germany, and 
he tended to draw heavily on Protestant sources. As a dramatist, Schiller was far less of a 
Protestant partisan than he was as a historian. It was as a dramatist that he composed his 
celebrated Wallenstein trilogy of Wallensteins Lager, Die Piccolomini, and Wallensteins 
Tod — all dealing with the celebrated enterprising Bohemian officer and military 
entrepreneur whose star first rose above the European horizon during the War of 
Gradisca between Venice and the Archduke Ferdinand. Schiller posited that it was the 


Protestant reformation which had to be ranked as the main factor causing the war, 


* Friedrich von Schiller, Geschichte des DreiBigjahrigen Krieges (Stuttgart: Cotta, 1831). 
> Friedrich Schiller, Wallenstein I, Wallenstein II (Stuttgart: Reclam, 1979). 
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amplified by the ee of the House of Habsburg and its overweening determination to 
defend the Catholic Church.° In Schiller’s estimation, the Thirty Years conflict was a 
hugely devastating war, terrible and destructive all across the continent, bringing 
barbarism of manners and the destruction of the intellectual life of Germany in particular 
for half a century. But, for Schiller, Europe as a whole came out of the war “unoppressed 
and free,” and also endowed with a “coherent state system” allowing the various 
countries to function as some kind of international community. With an optimism which 
it is difficult to understand today, Schiller argued that the gains achieved by the war were 
somehow worth all the destruction, provided they were seen from the standpoint of a 
citizen of the world. In his view, the victory of the anti-Habsburg side could be equated 
with an affirmation of the freedom of Europe.’ 

But Schiller is doubtless correct when he argues that the war of religion created 
European-wide ideological camps with issues that were capable of mobilizing vast 
masses, not just councils of ministers, in a way that purely dynastic conflicts could hardly 


° “Seit dem Anfange des Religionskrieges in Deutschland bis zum Miinsterischen Frieden ist in der, _ 
politischen Welt Europens kaum etwas GroBes und Merkwiirdiges geschehen, woran die Reformation nicht 
den vornehmsten Antheil gehabt hatte. [...] Durch eine sonderbare Verkettung der Dinge muBte es sich 
fligen, daB die Kirchentrennung mit zwei politischen Umstanden zusammentraf, ohne welche sie 
vermuthlich eine ganz andere Entwickelung gehabt haben wiirde. Diese waren: die auf einmal 
Hervorspringende Ubermacht des Hauses Osterreich, welche die Freiheit Europens bedrohte, und der 
thatige Eifer diese Hauses fiir die alte Religion. Das Erste weckte die Regenten, das Zweite bewaffenete 
ihnen die Nationen.” Schiller, pp. 1, 4. 

7 “Schrecklich zwar und verderblich war die erste Wirkung, durch welche die allgemeine politische 
Sympathie sich verkiindigte — ein drei®igjahriger verheerender Krieg, der von dem inner des B6hmenlandes 
bis an die Miindung der Schelde, von den Ufern des Po bis an die Kiisten der Ostsee, Laander entvélkerte, 
Ernten zertrat, Stadte und Dérfer in die Asche legte; ein Krieg, in welchem viele Tausend Streiter ihren 
Untergang fanden, der den aufklimmernden Funken der Kultur in Deutschland auf ein halbes Jahrhundert 
verléschte, und die kaum auflebenden bessern Sitten der alten barbarischen Wildheit zuriickgab. Aber 
Europa ging ununterdriickt und frei aus diesem ftirchertlichen Kriege, in welchem es sich zum ersten Male 
als eine zusammenhangende Staatengesellschaft erkannt hatte; und diese Theilnehmung der Staaten 
aneinander , welche sich in diesem Kriege eigentlich erste bildete, ware allein schon Gewinn genug, den 
Weltbiirger mit seinem Schrecken zu verséhnen.” Schiller, p. 2. 
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do. The other German writer who exercised the greatest influence on the prevalent view 
of the Thirty Years War before the twentieth century was Gustav Freytag, the author of 
the widely read Bilder aus derDeutschen Vergangenheit, originally published in 1859- 
1862, in the midst of the process of German unification. Of this series it was the volume 
Aus dem Jahrhundert des grofen Krieges, 1600-1700 which contained a graphic 
depiction of the immense devastation of the war. For Freytag, even more than for 
Schiller, the war was a German event, a product of the clash between illegitimate 
Habsburg interests and German interests (coherent with the great national destiny of the 
rival House of Hohenzollern), and was also a religious conflict. Much of the devastation 
was the work of foreigners, be they Gustavus Adolphus or the greedy French, Spanish, 
Poles, and others, thus catering to German national resentments. But in his gloomy 
version, the war once started takes on an inexorable life of its own because the power of 
the contending parties is insufficient to bring it to an end. Therefore the stress is on pure 
destruction and unimaginable human‘suffering, with Freytag offering what would today 
be considered the high estimate of three quarters of the German population being wiped 
out.® Above the entire panorama broods a malevolent nemesis, an apocalyptic fate that 
overwhelms the efforts of the leaders and plunges the populations into an orgy of 
annihilation. Freytag doubtless exaggerated, but so have some of his critics, and out of all 


this it is necessary to hold fast to the notion that the Thirty Years War was indeed the 


$ An attempt to refute widespread notions of the devastation caused by the war is found in Robert Ergang, 
The Myth of the All-Destructive Fury of the Thirty Years’ War (Pocono Pines PA: Craftsmen, 1956). 
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most destructive European war so far recorded as regards the percentage of the 
population which was exterminated.” 

Niany German historians of the nineteenth century and later took as their starting 
point the breakdown of the institutions of the Holy Roman Empire, a breakdown caused 
by the constant animosity among the Catholics, the Lutherans, and the Calvinists. This 
was the starting point of Mortiz Ritter, who described the successive seizing up of the 
imperial institutions as the confrontation among the three religious camps became more 
and more intense. In Germany on the eve of the war, Ritter saw scorn and extremism in 
the dogmatic disputes of the theologians, violent oppression on the part of the rulers, and 
bitter and inflamed rivalry among the princely parties in the Empire. All of this, 
according to Ritter, was in sharp contrast to the desire of the common people for peace. 
He therefore pointed to a moral crisis in Germany as one of the precursors of the great 
conflict. To those who asked for a key to unraveling the contradictions of pre-war 
Germany, Ritter replied: “Should it not be sought in the slumber of moral tension, in the 


decline of the constancy of thought and will?”'® 


RELIGIOUS OR POLITICAL WAR? 


° But Benecke suggests that local authorities inflated the war damages and related costs to prevent the state 
from siphoning off their wealth for military and other purposes; see Gerhard Benecke, “The Problem of 
Death and Destruction in Germany During the Thirty Years War: New Evidence from the Middle Weser 
Front,” European Studies Review 2 (1972), pp. 239-253. 

'° Moritz Ritter, Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Gegenreformation und des DreiBigjéhrigen Krieges 
(1555-1648), vol. Il, p. 459. 
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The question of whether the war was basically a religious conflict or rather a 
political dispute divides historians even today. This same question was hotly debated 
during the conflict itself, a fact which is seldom stressed by the contending schools of 
more recent times. The notion that the European wars of religion really were mainly 
about religion has been ably represented in recent years, as part of a study of the French 
wars of religion of 1562-1629, by Mack P. Holt, whose approach has been widely 
supported.'' Holt’s finding was that “the French Wars of Religion were fought primarily 
over the issue of religion as defined in contemporary terms: as a body of believers rather 
than the more modern definition of a body of beliefs.”’* Various factions during the 
Thirty Years’ War also tended to present the situation in similar terms. As the Austrian 
Cardinal Pazmany, an envoy of the Habsburg Emperor Ferdinand IJ, told a skeptical Pope 


Urban VIII Barberini in the Vatican on 6 April 1632: 


“The Emperor knows very well that there is no lack of persons who, 
mislead by the passion of their hatred, themselves believe and seek to 
convince others that the war in Germany is merely a political war and has 
nothing to do with religion, or, what comes to the same thing, that the war 
is aimed only at breaking the power of the House of Austria, without 
damaging religion. This is only argued so that those who could and should 
help the common cause might become passive spectators. Anyone who 
really considers the source and the progression of this war, that is to say 
the behavior of the Swedish king, will easily see that this is a fiction, and 
that this really is a question of the extirpation of the Catholic religion.” 
This was in effect the Habsburg thesis, strongly supported in both Madrid 
and Vienna, which attempted to paint the Catholic cause and the fate of 
the Habsburgs as identical.!° 


'' See Mack P. Holt, The French Wars of Religion, 1562-1629 (Cambridge UK: Cambridge University 
Press, 1983). 

'? Holt, p. 2. 

'3 Von Pastor, Geschichte der Pdpste (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1928), vol. 13/1, pp. 442-443. 
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On the other side is an equally traditional theory of religion used as a cloak to 
hide the real nature of the activities of certain power elites, while also increasing the mass 
appeal of elite causes among a broader and non-witting mass. The “cloak” theory can be 
traced back, among others, to Pierre Taisan de l’Estoile, the Parisian diarist and a 
declared admirer of Paolo Sarpi.'* Another exponent of the theory of the cloak was 
Enrico Caterino Davila, a Venetian and contemporary of Sarpi who can be reckoned to 
the giovani party. In a famous page of Davila’s history of the French wars of religion 
there is a portrayal of the debate within the seditious French aristocracy about how to 
launch the next of their endless series of challenges to the authority of the king and their 
factional enemies. The Prince of Condé (whose son would meet with Sarpi at the end of 
the friar’s life) recommended an immediate armed rebellion against the Guise family and 
the royal authority. Admiral Coligny countered that this soit be a desperate enterprise 
unless the base of mass support enjoyed by the nobles could be broadened. He suggested 
that considerable social forces could be induced to rebel against the king on the basis of 
the Calvinist religious convictions which had recently arrived in France. Davila’s Coligny 
argues that by cloaking their cause in the garb of Calvinist piety the rebellious aristocrats 
could “secure themselves from danger, increase their strength by a great number of 
followers, gain the alliance of Protestant princes, ...put a better face upon the cause, lay 
the burden of so bold an attempt on others and make it believed for the future, by all the 
' Of Sarpi, l’Estoile wrote: “Frere Paul moine venitien de Pardee des servites...est celui 4 mon jugement 


qui a le mieux et le plus sincerement écrit pour Messieurs les Venitiens....” Gaetano Cozzi, Paolo Sarpi tra 
Venezia e l’Europa (Torino: Einaudi, 1979), p. 99. For Holt on the cloak, see Holt, p. 1. 
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world, that the civil wars were first kindled and provoked not in the interest of princes 
and of their pretensions to govern but by dissensions and controversies in matters of 
religion.” ’° 

The thesis that the real essence of the conflicts of the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries was political corresponds also to the general propaganda line of 
Cardinal Richelieu. As von Pastor writes, “Richelieu generally sought, especially among 
the romance nations, to maintain the appearance that the war with Sweden was a purely 
political war. Helped along by the dislike for the Spaniards and for the imperial power 
which was allied with them, he succeeded in making this point of view, which was also 
sharply stressed by the Venetians, predominant in Rome as well. With the close inter- 
relation of political and ecclesiastical interests, it was extremely difficult, or almost 
impossible to decide which ones actually were more important....” Urban VIII, 
interestingly, appears to have accepted the Richelieu thesis, although he rejected at the 


same time the French alliance offered to him by the wily cardinal: 


Despite all the attempts at deception, Urban VIII recognized clearly that 
special political interests were decisive for each of the rivals [Spain and 
France]. He considered that serving these interests would have been 
incompatible with his position as universal father of Christianity, and he 
thus firmly rejected joining either of the alliances which the Habsburgs on 
the one hand and Louis XIII on the other hand were planning under the 
pretext of guaranteeing the peace of Italy and of Christendom. In May 
1632 the situation was such that the pope himself had to think about 
creating a league of his own, not to serve any special interests, but solely 
to protect Italy from the Swedes.'® 


'S Davila, [storia delle guerre civili di Francia (1630), in Bouwsma, Venice and the Defense of Republican 
Liberty, p. 567. 
'® Von Pastor, vol. 13/1, p. 457. 
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To take the war at face value as the culmination of the wars of religion which 
followed in the wake of the Protestant reformation is to ascribe to it a religious cause. 
That was the view of the Czech Anton Gindely, who found that “the cause of the 
murderous war which, for thirty years of the seventeenth century, lacerated Central 
Europe is to be sought chiefly in the incompatibility of the religious views which 
prevailed among the peoples of the time.” After having established this, Gindely was also 
prepared to grant a role to human folly: “The insubordination of the Estates in Austria, 
the avidity of the princes to enrich themselves at the cost of Church property, the 
ambition of individual party leaders, who could be satisfied only in a general disorder, 
contributed so largely to the kindling of the conflagration as to make it doubtful to what 
particular the greater guilt should be ascribed.”!’ Gindely’s Czech nationalism caused 
him to make the affairs of Bohemia into the key to the entire struggle, writing that “the 
importance which the internal conditions of Bohemia and the other possessions of the 
Austrian Habsburgs have for the correct evaluation of events has caused me to examine 
these closely.”!® He also recognized that the opening years of the war and its concluding 
ones were separated by an abyss, with the conflict producing transformations in all 
aspects of life, and the causal factors also shifting with the passage of time. Gindely’s 
research was exhaustive, and took him to archives in Bohemia, Moravia, the provinces of 


Austria, Tyrol, Carinthia, in Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, France, and Spain. A 


'? Cited by Rabb, The Thirty Years’ War: Problems of Motive, Extent, and Effect (Boston: Heath, 1964), 
pp. 4 and 5. 

'§ Anton Gindely, Geschichte des DreiBigjahrigen Krieges (Prague: Tempsky, 1869), part I volume 1, 
Geschichte des Bohmischen Aufstandes von 1618, p. ix. 
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look at the Venetian archive might have enriched his analysis by presenting him with a 
clear-cut case of a country where religion and power politics were often working at cross- 
purposes.” 

Franz Mehring, then Marxist theoretician of the German social democratic 
movement and its trade unions, using a dialectical materialist approach, sought to deny 
that this great conflict belonged among the wars of religion; he tried to find the real or 
“final cause” of the hostilities in the basic economic substructure, not in the ideological 
superstructure. For Mehring, this meant that the old Catholic Church was associated with 
feudal economy, while parts of Europe were turning to the capitalist mode of production. 
The revolution in the mode of production produced the religious tensions that were 
expressed in war; the economic issues appeared to contemporaries under the cloak of 
religious and confessional differences. The emerging new forces of the Calvinists, 
Lutherans, but also Jesuits were all in tune with capitalism: the Jesuits were the absolutist 
Catholics, the Calvinists the city-dwelling capitalists, and the Lutherans the backward or 
marginal capitalists. But this implies that the war produced positive developments which 
could somehow be interpreted as progress, and this is not at all clear. This is a thesis 
which we cannot second, since the factor which appears most important is economic 
crisis, rather than any sort of forward evolution. Mehring was right to raise doubts about 
the exclusively religious motivation of the conflict. The view here is that it would be 
more accurate to portray the Thirty Years’ War as a conflict in which the manipulation of 


religion for political (and thus non-religious) purposes was a decisive factor. 


" Gindely, loc. cit., p. x1, vii. 
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Following Mehring on the path of Marxist method was the post-World War II 
Czech historian J. V. PoliSensky, who also went beyond his countryman Gindely by 
pursuing a resolutely European-wide approach to class analysis. For Polisensky, the war 
grew out of the attempt to impose a monarchy of “dominium absolutum” along Spanish 
lines on the various Habsburg possessions. For PoliSensky, “the characteristic feature of 
this type of feudal absolute monarchy was total disregard of the interests of the smaller 
dependents of the feudal ruling class, especially the burgesses of the royal towns.... 
[T]Jhese elements had to come into a fierce conflict with the absolutist state.” The “feudal 
monarchs... to their amazement ...discovered, especially in Central Europe, that their 
struggle against the opposition of the estates coincided with their attempts to defeat the 
religious ideology they had learned to hate, Protestantism, especially the militant form of 
it, Calvinism. Thus the fight against the defenders of the system of estates went hand in 
hand with the fight against Protestant nobility and Protestant burghers. Thus, it appears 
that the political conflict, commonly called the Thirty Years’ War, was the logical 
outcome of the crisis of policy of the old feudal ruling class.””° Here the many 
disadvantages of Marxist analysis were again clear enough, as for example in the 
description of the Spanish Habsburg monarchy as a feudal one when it was in fact 
dominated by Genoese financiers and bankers. More importantly, the argument lacks 
mediating steps, and appears unable to account for the outbreak of a continent-wide 
maelstrom based on social and political factors which obtained in certain regions, but not 


others. 


20 1.V. PoliSensky, “The Thirty Years’ War,” Past and Present VI (November 1954), pp. 36-37; see also 
PoliSensky, War and Society in Europe 1618-1648 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978). 
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Part of the misplaced emphasis derives from the fact that many of these older 
historians write a form of traditional political-military history which pays too little 
attention to the subjective factors of public opinion and elite and mass psychology. They 
therefore tend to underestimate the importance of such inflammatory events as the 
Gunpowder Plot, the Interdict of 1606-7, the assassination attempt on Sarpi, the great fear 
of Habsburg aggression, and the Spanish plot in Venice in 1618. In the case of the 
Marxists, the neglect of purely subjective factors become even more pronounced. 

The leading Oxford historian of the Thirty Years War during the Victorian era 
was Samuel Rawson Gardiner; his highly readable and useful The Thirty Years’ War, 
published in 1874, has scarcely a mention of Venice, even when such issues as the 
conflict over the Valtelline are unavoidably discussed.”' Here the approach is 
Anglocentric, positing that the institutional mechanisms of the Holy Roman Empire were 
intrinsically defective, and that these flawed institutions led to war under the pressure of 
the unraveling of the Peace of Augsburg and the pressure of the French. Gardiner’s 
argument is that the Empire went into crisis because it failed to adopt a constitution on 
the English model, with a strong House of Commons to check monarchical caprice: 
“There was nothing in the Diet answering to those representatives of English counties, 
men not great enough to assume the state of independent princes, nor small enough to be 
content simply to register without question the decrees of those in authority who with us 


did more than any other class to cement town and country, king and people together. [...] 


*! Samuel Rawson Gardiner, The T) hirty Years’ War (New York: Scribner, Armstrong, 1874). 
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Such a body was more like a congress of the representatives of the European sovereigns 
than an English Parliament. [...] In Germany there was no House of Commons....””” 
Among the most insightful chroniclers of the great conflict was the 
Englishwoman C.V. Wedgwood, whose proximity to the futile and suicidal slaughter of 
1914-1918 allowed her to partake of the sober disillusionment of her time in regard to 
military exploits. Wedgwood’s approach is European-wide and inclusive, and even pays 
attention to Italian events: at the outset we read of “the discovery of a Spanish plot to 
overthrow the republican government of Venice and a rising of the Protestants in the Val 
Telline threatened to submerge Italy in war.””> Wedgwood’s dark view of the Thirty 
Years War has much to recommend it: 
In Germany the war was an unmitigated catastrophe. In Europe it was 
equally, although in a different way, catastrophic. The peace, which had 
settled disputes of Germany with comparative success because passions 
had cooled, was totally ineffectual in settling the problems of Europe. The 
inconclusive and highly unpopular cession of Alsace led direct to war; the 
seizure of half Pomerania by the Swedish Crown was only less disastrous 
because the Swedish Crown was palpably too weak to hold it. The 
insidious growth of Bourbon influence on the Rhine, and Mazarin’s 
deliberate policy of seizing good strategic points on the frontier, vitiated 
the settlement. The Peace of Westphalia was like most peace treaties, a 
rearrangement of the European map ready for the next war.” 
Today, when the concepts of international law and national sovereignty are under severe 


attack, it may be tempting to look back to the Westphalian state system with nostalgia, 
and there may be some justification for this. But it is also vital to recall that Westphalia 
” Gardiner, Thirty Years’ War, pp. 5-7. 


3.C. V. Wedgwood, The Thirty Years War (London: Cape, 1938, 1967), p. 12. 
4 Wedgwood, p. 525. 
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perpetuated the fragmentation of central Europe into the crazy quilt of the Holy Roman 
Empire under conditions of Kleinstaaterei in which each ruler built his own mini- 
Versailles to overawe his subjects, the Untertanen. Wedgwood’s realism is therefore 


refreshing when she writes: 


The Peace has been described as marking an epoch in European history, 
and it is commonly taken to do so. It is supposed to divide the period of 
religious wars from that of national wars, the ideological wars from the 
wars of mere aggression. But the demarcation is as artificial as such 
arbitrary divisions commonly are. Aggression, dynastic ambition and 
fanaticism are all alike present in the hazy background behind the actual 
reality of the war, and the last of the wars of religion merged insensibly 
into the pseudo-national wars of the future.”° 


For Wedgwood, the immense war had solved nothing, and only marked a shift from one 


set of useless dead-end conflicts to a new set: 


After the expenditure of so much human life to so little purpose, men 
might have grasped in the essential futility of putting the beliefs of the 
mind to the judgment of the sword. Instead, they rejected religion as an 
object to fight for and found others. 


As there was no compulsion towards a conflict which, in despite of the 
apparent bitterness of parties, took so long to engage and needed so much 
assiduous blowing to fan the flame, so no right was vindicated by its 
ragged end. The war solved no problem. Its effects, both immediate and 
indirect, were either negative or disastrous. Morally subversive, 
economically destructive, socially degrading, confused in its causes, 
devious in its course, futile in its result, it is the outstanding example in 
European history of meaningless conflict. The overwhelming majority in 
Europe, the overwhelming majority in Germany, wanted no war; 
powerless and voiceless, there was no need even to persuade them that 
they did. The decision was made without thought of them. Yet of those 


°° Wedgwood, p. 525. 
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who, one by one, let themselves be drawn into the conflict, few were 
irresponsible and nearly all were genuinely anxious for an ultimate and 
better peace. Almost all — one excepts the King of Sweden — were 
actuated rather by fear than by lust of conquest or passion of faith. They 
wanted peace and they fought for thirty years to be sure of it. They did 
not learn then, and have not since, that war breeds only war.”° 
Wedgwood also shows a superior understanding of the strategic importance of Venice 
because of the Republic’s contiguity with the most sensitive of all the Alpine passes. She 
writes that Venice “bordered the Val Telline for thirty miles; this valley was the essential 
pivot for the whole Habsburg Empire.... Block the Val Telline and the house [of 
Habsburg] would fall. Small wonder therefore that the republic of Venice could assert 
herself with effect against the dynasty; small wonder that the Archduke of Styria and the 
King of Spain both sought means to overthrow her before she could overthrow them.””’ 
Especially important here is Wedgwood’s hinting that the war had a strong 
element of artificiality; she seems to suggest that the conflict was, at least in part, 
artificially provoked. If “assiduous blowing” was going on, we surely have the right to 
wonder who the assiduous blowers might have been. The group around Olivares certainly 
stands out for reckless blowing, but they arrive rather late in the game, and are in any 
case not the only ones. Ludwig Camerarius of the Palatine court tried to set up a 
European-wide Protestant alliance under Sweden in 1623, but that was well into the 


war.”® The present study will be concerned with blowers like Sarpi, official consultant of 
the Republic of Venice, who repeatedly advocated the desirability of a general military 
°° Wedgwood, p. 526. 


*7 Wedgwood, pp. 30-31. 
*8 Parker, Thirty Years’ War, p. 70. 
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showdown with the “diacatholicon” of France and Spain. Then come a number of 
protagonists of the 1603-1618 interval who were somehow related to Sarpi by 
correspondence, collaboration, or both: these would include Christian von Anhalt, the 
prime minister of the Palatinate, whose master’s assumption of the throne of Bohemia 
opened what is usually viewed as the first phase of the war; Sir Henry Wotton, the 
English ambassador to Venice, who on May 16, 1606 told the Venetian Doge and his 
cabinet that the time had come to form a European-wide anti-Spanish alliance; Francis 
Bacon; who called for a war with Spain in 1624, when hostilities were otherwise at a low 
ebb; and Sir Dudley Carleton, another of Robert Cecil’s diplomats, who worked with 
Sarpi to defeat the party of peace and moderation of the Netherlands and its leader, 
Oldenbarneveld. These individuals form the core of a Europe-wide network whose 
actions in favor of war in the first quarter of the seventeenth century we will attempt to 
show here. The nature of this network may be identified as Anglo-Venetian, borrowing 
this term from the landmark study by Enrico de Mas on il seicento anglo-veneto, the 
Anglo-Venetian seventeenth century.” 

For many years the Thirty Years War as a whole seemed to be a German 
specialty, with French writers focusing on the Richelieu phase, and on the glories of the 
Roi-Soleil. Writing about the same time as Wedgwood, Georges Pagés differed from her 
by considering the war a meaningful event in two senses. He saw first of all the moment 
of transition between the medieval and the modern world, which in proper Cartesian 


fashion he equated with the passage from Habsburg to Bourbon domination over Europe. 


”° Enrico de Mas, Sovranitd politica e unita cristiana nel seicento anglo-veneto (Ravenna: Longo, 1975). 
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Pagés also helped to expand the frame of reference from the Germanocentric towards the 
full European scale. Other considerations might have suggested the almost forgotten War 
of the League of Cambrai (1509 ff.) as a better candidate for a continental conflict which 
marked the passage from medieval to modern Europe, at least in regard to its 
economically and politically more advanced regions in the west. Concerning the Italian 
and Venetian dimensions, Pages observed that “it was self-evident that an Italy so 
fragmented could neither expel the Spaniards nor avoid the unwelcome attentions of their 
opponents who understood full well that control of the peninsula was an essential part of 
the imperial policy the kings of Spain. Once the war had started in Germany it was only a 
question of time before it extended beyond the Swiss cantons to the other side of the 
Alps.’ But, in spite of his efforts for a genuine European perspective, Pagés relegates 
the War of Gradisca to a mere passing mention: at the outbreak of the fighting in 
Bohemia, he writes, the new Emperor “Ferdinand had summoned troops from Hungary 
and from Friuli where a local war between the Duke of Styria and the Republic of Venice 
had just finished....”°’ This suggests that the events in Prague may indeed have been 
influenced by the fact that imperial forces were away fighting south of the Alps. For the 
rest, the Venetian role is relegated to an occasional, marginal mention. In more recent 
years, continued French interest in the gigantic conflict has been signaled by Henry 
Bogdan, who has tried to provide the layman (/’honnéte homme) with an intelligible 
overview of the vast panorama of events. His view is that the war had religious origins, 
but rapidly transmuted into a contest for the domination of the Empire. By 1635, it had 


3° Pagés, p. 23. 
3! Pagés, p. 56. 
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become a clash of Spain with the France of Richelieu; after this point there were really 


two wars, one a continuation of the Bohemian upheaval, the other a new chapter of the 


. . 32 
“sempeternal Franco-Spanish conflict.” 


In the mid-twentieth century, Gindely was followed by Carl J. Friedrich in his 


widely read Age of the Baroque in depicting the war as predicated on religion: 


It has been the fashion — wrote Friedrich — to minimize the religious aspect 
of the great wars which raged in the heart of Europe, over the territory of 
the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation. Not only the calculating 
statecraft of Richelieu and Mazarin, but even Pope Urban VIII’s own 
insistence lent support to such a view in a later age which had come to 
look upon religion and politics as fairly well separated fields of thought 
and action. Liberal historians found it difficult to perceive that, for 
baroque man, religion and politics were cut from the same cloth, indeed 
that the most intensely political issues were precisely the religious ones. 
Gone was the neo-paganism of the Renaissance, with its preoccupation 
with self-fulfillment here and now. Once again, and for the last time, life 
was seen as meaningful in religious, even theological terms, and the 
greater insight into power which the renaissance had brought served 
merely to deepen the political passion brought to the struggle over 
religious faiths. Without a full appreciation of the impossibility of 
separating secular and religious issues, it becomes impossible to 
comprehend the Thirty Years’ War. Frederick, the unlucky Palatine, as 
well as Ferdinand, Tilly, and Gustavus Adolphus, Maximilian of Bavaria 
and John George of Saxony, they must all be considered fools unless their 

_Teligious motivation is understood as the quintessential core of their 
politics. Time and time again, they appear to have done the ‘wrong thing,’ 
if their actions are viewed in a strictly secular perspective. To be sure, men 
became increasingly sophisticated as the war dragged on; but even after 
peace was finally concluded in 1648, the religious controversies 
continued.** 


» Henry Bogdan, La guerre de trente ans (Paris: Perrin, 1997), pp. 8-9. 
*? Carl J. Friedrich, The Age of the Baroque, 1610-1660 (New York: Harper, 1952), p. 161. 
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But Friedrich displayed considerable ambivalence about the general applicability of a 
primarily religious motivation. Indeed, elsewhere in his influential monograph he 
suggested that the essence of the baroque was in fact the worship, not of God, but of 
power for its own sake, and was comforted in this judgment by Hobbes’ Leviathan: 
“Such an age, excited beyond measure by the potentialities of man, might well through 
some of its representatives establish the foundations of modern science, while through 
others it would persecute superstitious old women as witches; for both presume an 
exaggerated belief in the power of man to think and to do as with heightened power he 
confronts a mysterious, exciting world. ... The statesmen of this age made a cult of power 
and of its adornments: the vast spectacle, the impenetrable intrigue, the gruesome murder. 
Power has always been one of man’s dominant ends, and the search for it one of his great 
passions. But probably no age allowed this passion to become so all-engulfing, unless it 
be our own, in many ways so strangely akin to the baroque. Hence Thomas Hobbes, self- 
styled ‘child of fear,’ in his uncompromising adulation of power, coined perhaps the 
age’s most revealing phrase: ‘So that in the first place, I put for a generall inclination of 
all mankind, a perpetuall and restlesse desire of Power, after Power, that ceaseth only in 
Death.’ To him, all passions were in the last analysis reducible to.that dominant passion 
for power, ‘for Riches, Knowledge, and Honour are but severall sorts of Power.’”** 
To this it should be added that Sarpi and Hobbes were at either ends of a sustained 


correspondence, and that David Wooton, in his controversial but very valuable study of 


* Friedrich, pp. 44-45. 
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Sarpi, suggests that Sarpi’s own political outlook, underneath the masks he wore from 


time to time, most closely resembled that of Hobbes. 
THE GREAT CRISIS DEBATE 


After the middle of the twentieth century, scholarly debate on the Thirty Years’ 
War tended to revolve around the thesis of a “great crisis” of both economics and social 
institutions which was general throughout Europe in the middle decades of the 
seventeenth century. The influential British Marxist E. J. Hobsbawm helped to get the 
entire debate started with a treatment of economic history published in 1954 which tried 
to show the existence of an overall crisis deriving from a breakdown of the older colonial 
system, exacerbated by disturbances in productive activity inside Europe as the 
population expansion of the sixteenth century came to an end.*° The outcome of the crisis 
was a concentration of capital, which prepared the way for the industrial revolution of the 
eighteenth century. The seventeenth century was thus depicted as an important phase of 
the transition from the medieval feudal economy to modern capitalism. 

The second great axponenl of this idea was the Oxford professor Hugh Trevor- 
Roper (later Lord Dacre). The Great Crisis thesis was set forth by Trevor-Roper in series 


of essays starting in the 1950s; many of these were later collected in his 1966 anthology 


°° Eric Hobsbawm, “The Overall Crisis of the European Economy in the Seventeenth Century,” Past and 
Present 5 (1954), pp. 33-53. 
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The Crisis of the Seventeenth Century.*© In the thematic essay of this collection, “The 
General Crisis of the Seventeenth Century,” Trevor-Roper found a basic parallel among 
the English revolution, the French fronde, the Dutch palace coup of 1650, the 1640 
revolts of Portugal and Catalonia against Madrid, and the revolt of Masaniello in Naples. 
His explanation was that these rebellions grew out of the basic contradiction between the 
power-hungry and costly bureaucratic centralism of the Renaissance courts and rulers on 
the one hand, and the desire of the countries involved to maintain traditional prerogatives 
and autonomies. The conflict was thus between the state and society. Interest in the 
problems thus identified was expressed in articles in the French Annales and in the 
British journal Past and Present. Trevor-Roper and Hobsbawm both contributed to a 
1965 collection of essays which established the currency of the seventeenth century as an 
age of crisis.*’ The basic framework thus established was supported by Lawrence Stone 
and Christopher Hill, even as it came under criticism from Rosario Villari, A. D. 
Lublinskaya, and John Elliott.** British Marxists, using their peculiar view of Cromwell’s 
Puritan regime as their starting point and to some extent as a template, tended to accept 
the notion of a Great Crisis of the seventeenth century, and to interpret it as marking a 
period of attempted bourgeois revolution, in which capitalist relations were replacing the 
feudal ones. This was the approach of Maurice Dobb in his Studies in the Development of 
Capitalism. A second collection of essays discussing the Great Crisis thesis was 


°° H.R. Trevor-Roper, The Crisis of the Seventeenth Century: Religion, the Reformation, and Social 
Change (New York: Harper, 1968). Some of the articles in this collection, such as the one on “The 
European Witch Craze,” are now seen as totally outdated, in part because of the studies they themselves 
helped to stimulate. 

37 Trevor Ashton, ed., Crisis in Europe (London, 1965). 

** For an account of these exchanges, see Rabb, The Struggle for Stability in Early Modern Europe (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1985), pp. 17-28. 
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published in 1978, and some aspects of this volume will also merit further mention 
here.*’ The present study does not rely on the Great Crisis thesis, although its 
indebtedness to the work of Trevor-Roper especially is substantial, especially as regards 
his study of the Spanish network involved in the outbreak of the war.”° 

Theodore K. Rabb was another critic of the Great Crisis thesis in its prevalent 
form, showing that the concept of crisis had never been defined, and describing the entire 
exercise as the product of a premature and inchoate attempt to deal with the conceptual 
vacuum which had afflicted seventeenth century studies before World War II. Rabb 
admits a crisis, but sees it in much different terms than most others: his “claim, in a 
phrase, is that both the rising fever and the final resolution centered on the location of 
authority...”; his aim was to show that only by the “middle third of the seventeenth 
century” did Europeans settle “the questions a authority that had been plaguing them for 
at least a century and a half; only then, with the ‘crisis’ past, could they enter a new 
era’! 


By 1986, H. G. Koenigsberger was arguing that the Great Crisis debate started by 


Trevor-Roper and by others was finished. So far, the jury is still out on Koenigsberger’s 


*® Geoffrey Parker and Lesley M. Smith, eds., The General Crisis of the Seventeenth Century, second 
edition (London: Routledge, 1978, 1997). 

“© The letters of Sir Henry Wotton, which will be quoted extensively, testified to a surge of inflation in the 
early years of the conflict after 1618; Wotton reported from Cologne: “Being exhausted on the way with 
extreme prices of everything beyond all expectation or example....” Wotton to Duke of Buckingham, 5 
November 1623, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 282.; “Having found everywhere the price of things raised 
beyond all expectation and example....” Wotton to Lord Zouche, 25 November 1623, Life and Letters, vol. 
II, p. 282. 

‘I Rabb, pp. 33-34. 
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claim.” Another problematic aspect of Koenigsberger’s comments is his demand that the 
term ancien régime must be applied to “the whole of European history before the second 
half of the eighteenth century as the “ancien régime,” leaving no doubt that he wanted to 
use this term of “old regime” not just for the fifty odd years before the French Revolution 
but, for the whole of post-feudal history, from about the fourteenth to the eighteenth 
century which, he stresses, “was of course a hierarchical society” and was never static or 
stable, but always in a flux or conflict of its own. Here the notion of a renaissance has 
disappeared into some pre-absolutist catchall notion. Thus there is no fixed point of 
stability, he argues, against which a Great Crisis could be measured. In polemic with 
Trevor-Roper, Hobsbawm, and other supporters of the “great crisis” thesis, 
Koenigsberger thus attempts to dissolve the extremely acute crisis of the seventeenth 
century into a permanent landscape of constant crisis from which it can hardly stand out. 
There was no stability or equilibrium to overcome, he argues, so the notion of a crisis is 
intrinsically flawed. His error is to assume that equilibrium must always mean a purely 
static equilibrium. But static equilibrium over centuries is the rarest of exceptions, 
precisely because such static societies tend to collapse entirely and disappear or be 
absorbed by other forms. Between 1350 and 1520, we can discern a tendency towards 
development and progress in Europe which is associated with the notion of a 
Renaissance. Wars, famines, and assorted upheavals change nothing in this overall 
picture. However troubled the foreground of history may appear, a positive meta- 

“ For an historiographical review of recent work on the Great Crisis thesis especially as regards the 


Empire, see Sheilagh C. Ogilvie, “Germany and the Seventeenth Century Crisis,” The Historical Journal 
35:2 (June 1992), pp. 417-441. 
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_ equilibrium is operating in the background. With the coming of the reformation and the 
wars of religion, this meta-equilibrium becomes sharply negative; we enter what has been 
called a “Little Dark Age.” This is the reality.of the great crisis of the seventeenth 
century, which Koenigsberger is wrong to want to sweep under the carpet. Apart from 
this, the decline of interest in the great crisis which Koenigsberger correctly sees is 


certainly real, but is due to the rise of social and cultural history.” - 


DOUBTS ABOUT THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 


The German-sanctioned consensus has long been that the Thirty Years’ War is a 
more or less continuous and identifiable all-European conflict which began with the 
defenestration of Prague and the revolt of Bohemia in May 1618, and kept going until the 
Peace of Miinster-Westphalia in 1648, although a specific Franco-Spanish war continued 
until the Peace of the Pyrenees in 1659. Most would also attempt to discern stages or 
phases within this overall geometry. The influential Theodore K. Rabb, for example, 
distinguishes a Bohemian phase (1618-1625), a Danish phase (through 1629), a Swedish 
phase (through 1635) and a Swedish-French phase (through 1648).”* 

The present study will venture to disagree with both the traditional opening of the 
war in 1618, advancing instead the idea that continuous conflict between anti-Habsburg 
and Habsburg powers began in December 1615 with the attack of Venice against the 
“3 See H.G. Koenigsberger, “The Crisis of the 17 Century: A Farewell?” in Politicians and Virtuosi: 


Essays in Early Modern History (London: Hambledon Press, 1986), pp. 149-168. 
“* Rabb, p. xvii. 
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Habsburg Archduke Ferdinand — the later King of Bohemia and Holy Roman Emperor; 
we will also propose that two Italian phases be added to the usual Germanocentric 
chronology. In doing this we are advancing through a very wide breach created in the 
traditional conceptual framework just after World War II by S. H. Steinberg, a highly 
skeptical writer who was on the whole more interested in tearing down received ideas 
than he was in offering a new synthesis; he may have been reacting to a strain of Nazi 
propaganda which portrayed the Thirty Years’ War as an episode in the victimization of 
Germany by evil foreign powers.*° The substance of Steinberg’s argument is summed up 
in his chapter “The Thirty Years War: Myth and Reality,” where he argues that most of 
what we know is myth, based on a tradition of omission and distortion which was 
founded in his view by the Pomeranian lawyer and historian Bogislav Philipp Chemnitz, 
who was a hired pen for the Swedish Chancellor Oxenstierna. But it was with Samuel 
Pufendorf’s efforts on behalf of the Great Elector of Brandenburg that the mythical 
tradition truly moved into high gear, according to Steinberg. The goal was to stress the 
horrors of the war and the iniquity of the foreign powers who intervened, sowing 
devastation in their wake, while glorifying the House of Hohenzollern as the defender of 
German liberties and German interests. Pufendorf’s treatment was then imitated by 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, who turned it even more into a philippic against the evils 
of the Austrian Habsburgs. In Steinberg’s account, these were the foundations on which 
Schiller and Freytag built. For Steinberg, the received history of the Thirty Years’ War 


assumes the aspect of prejudices, misconceptions, distortions, and legend: “the term 


’ SH. Steinberg, The Thirty Years War and the Conflict for European Hegemony, 1600-1660 (New York: 
Norton, 1966). 
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‘Thirty Years War,’ as applied to the struggle for European hegemony in the first half of 
the seventeenth century is as much a ‘figment of retrospective imagination’ as is the label 
‘Wars of the Roses’ affixed to the dynastic civil wars of fifteenth-century England.”*° He 
rejected the religious causation, the German locus, and the 1618-1648 time frame of the 
war in favor of a more inclusive one stretching from 1609 to 1660, that is to say from the 


attempted Habsburg coup de main against Jiilich-Cleves: 


The Thirty Years War was never exclusively, or even primarily, a German 
affair but concerned the whole of Europe. It was, to some extent, a by- 
product of France’s efforts, after the conclusion of her religious war, to 
break her encirclement by the Habsburg powers of Spain and Austria. 
What happened was that some regions of Germany, but never the whole 

. Empire, intermittently took an active part in, or were drawn into, the 
various hot and cold wars and diplomatic and ideological conflicts 
between the houses of Bourbon and Habsburg. This involvement was 
dictated by the inescapable fact of Germany’s central geographical 
situation on the European continent and by the intricacies of Habsburg 
dynastic interests. This larger struggle for European hegemony between 
Bourbon and Habsburg lasted from 1609 to the peace of the Pyrenees in 
1659. Even in Germany proper the series of hostilities, misnamed the 
Thirty Years War, though terminated by the peace of Westphalia, began, 
not in 1618, but in 1609.*7 


Steinberg summarily rejected the widespread notion that religion was present as a causal 
factor. Gardiner was right; the defective and unworkable German constitution as it 


functioned after the Peace of Augsburg in 1555 was the main issue: 


The determining context of the half-dozen major and half-dozen minor 
wars of this period was not the religious antagonism between German 


“© Steinberg, p. 1. 
“? Steinberg, pp. 1-2. 
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Protestants and Catholics but rather certain constitutional issues within the 
Empire which had been germinating during the previous half century.”® 


But if religion had not been important, why do so many documents talk about it? 


Steinberg had a ready answer: 


As religion was still the pivot of men’s political thoughts and social 
activities, and as even secular ideas found expression most commonly in 
biblical and ecclesiastical language, arguments of statecraft and political 
propaganda readily appeared in the guise of religious or theological 
controversy. There is no doubt, however, that all decisions of 
consequence were taken in the cool light of what at the time became 
known as raison d’état. 


He viewed the accounts of widespread atrocities and genocide in central Europe during 
the 1618-1648 interval as the exaggerated propaganda of the Brandenburg school of 
historiography, conjured up in the way Hadrian and Trajan used the horror stories about 
the Julian-Claudian emperors purveyed by Tacitus and Suetonius — to make the current 


regime look good by comparison. 


Nor were the wars of the seventeenth century any more physically 
destructive or morally degrading in their effects than other wars before or 
since. Owing to lack of money and difficulties of supply, all the 
campaigns were of short duration. The armies involved were 
comparatively small, averaging each the strength of a modern division. 
The main theatres of war were those few regions which have, since 
Roman times, borne the brunt of invasion. As in every such war the open 
country and its inhabitants suffered most; the majority of the fortified 
towns never saw an enemy within their walls. The fable of wholesale ruin 


“8 Steinberg, p. 2. 
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and misery must therefore be replaced by the less spectacular recognition 
that between 1600 and 1650 there took place in Germany a redistribution 
of populations and fortunes, which benefited some regions, places and 
persons and harmed others. Some of these changes can be attributed to the 
effects of war but others happened independently of any warlike 
operation. In 1648 Germany was neither better nor worse off than in 1609: 
she was simply different from what she had been half a century earlier.” 


Steinberg’s historical deconstructionism was undoubtedly heuristic, and has done 
something to encourage the present study, but it reached its outer limits with his 
statements that “...neither Pufendorf nor any other contemporary ever used the term 
‘Thirty Years War.””*’ Konrad Repgen, one of the editors of the documents of the peace 
conference that produced the treaty of Westphalia,”’ has decisively shown that the term 
“thirty years’ war” or “thirty years’ wars” was used just as soon as the war had appeared 
to end, starting in May 1648. Georg Schmidt has asserted the validity of the term 
“Thirty Years’ War” because this is a term used by contemporaries, because the name 
still conjures up some of the fear and terror which the war caused in its time, because the 
events between 1618 and 1648 were essentially linked to Germany, because the conflicts 
about the political and confessional ordering of the Empire kept flaring up, and because 


the war still represents a great watershed in the consciousness of the German people. But 


Steinberg, pp. 203. 

°° Steinberg, p. 93. Steinberg’s approach has been further elaborated by N.M. Sutherland, “The Origins of 
the Thirty Years War and the Structure of European Politics,” The English Historical Review 107:424 (June 
1992), pp. 587-625. 

*! Acta Pacis Westphalicae ed. Max Braubach and Konrad Repgen (Miinster Westfalen: Aschendorffsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1962 ff.). 

*? Konrad Repgen, “Seit wann gibt es den Begriff ‘Dreifigjahriger Krieg’?” in Weltpolitik, 
Europagendanke, Regionalismus. Heinz Dollinger, Horst Griinder, Alwin Hanschmidt, eds., (Miinster: 
Aschendorff, 1982). 
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Schmidt is careful to limit the validity of the term by also noting that this was not a 
“German war” nor exclusively a German “national disaster.” 

In recent years many German historians have examined the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth century from the standpoint of confessionalization, meaning the 
thoroughgoing re-organization of German society according to the sectarian-partisan 
needs and doctrines of the religious camps. One of the most intelligent representatives of 
this school is Ronald Asch, who sums up the confessionalist thesis in these terms: “The 
growing rigidity of confessional structures and of religious attitudes, which crystallized 
into fixed mentalities, was part of a wider process of ‘confessionalization’ 
(Konfessionalisierung), a term prominent in recent German research. It refers to the 
influence of confessional structures and conflicts on all spheres of life — education, 
culture, politics, and constitutional law — and also implies that the intensifying 
government activity in the territories was closely connected with the imposition of a 
uniform faith by secular authorities.” The thesis is eerily reminiscent of what happened 
to Germany during the Cold War, when every aspect of life in east and west had to be 
adjusted and attuned to the demands of the Warsaw Pact and the North Atlantic pact, and 
it is probably no accident that this is when the confessionalist thesis emerged. One of the 
best-known exponents of confessional analysis is Heinz Schilling, whose basic approach 
is that the confessionalists were instrumental in leading Europe into chaos, specifically by 
bringing on the breakdown and paralysis of the juridical and consultative machinery of 


the Holy Roman Empire. Once the two rival blocks had coalesced, their clashes 


3 Georg Schmidt, Der Dreifigjdhrige Krieg (Munich: Beck, 1995), pp. 7, 10. 
** Asch, Thirty Years War, p. 17. 
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prevented the administrative machinery of the Empire from working.”° Asch adds that, 
once this process had started, it was almost impossible to stop, leading to the conclusion 
that “with the benefit of hindsight, it is easy to consider the outbreak of the Thirty Years 
War inevitable.”°° Here we are very far from Wedgwood’s more realistic estimate that 
this was a fire that required the energetic application of the fan and bellows. 

But if the confessionalist school provides a greater clarity in matters of religious 
demarcation, something is lost in terms of international analysis on the European scale: 
for example, the Italian phase of the Thirty Years War and the role of the Venetian 
diplomatic and intelligence establishment play virtually no role in Schilling’s analysis, 
which is strictly centered on the Empire, with an occasional glance at the Netherlands. 
Restoring and accentuating the centrality of Germany in the war would seem to represent 
a characteristic of the entire confessional school, and amounts to something of a re- 
assertion of German nationalism. Asch explains the confessionalists’ focus on Germany 
when he writes: “If, therefore, our analysis focuses again and again on the course of the 


war in Germany, this is a necessary consequence of accepting the notion of a Thirty 


°° “Binmal auf weltanschaulich-militarischen Konfrontationskurs, setzten alle Befriedignungsmechanismen 
aus. Das Reich steuerte in eine Totalikonfrontation, eine Ausgleichsinstanz nach der anderen wurde 
blockiert. [...] Mit der Formierung der konfessionellen Weltanschaungssysteme war die Zeit vorbei, da sich 
stillschweigend Lésungen angebahnt hatten, die den Weg des Faktischen beschritten. Zur Verbesserung der 
jeweiligen Position fiihrte man nun Konflikte bewuB8t herbei. Das lieB das Reich von einer ZereiBprobe in 
die andere téumlen. [...] Um des Prinzips willen legten die Visitation lahm und damit ein Herzstiick der 
Reichsjustiz. [...] Um der unauswechlichen Niederlage zu entgehen, boykottierten die Protestanten im 
Jahre 1600 die anstehende Revision des Reichskammergerichts. Damit war die Reichsjustiz endgiiltig 
lahmelegt. [...] Wenig spater wurde der Reichstag blockiert, der wahrend des ganzen 16. Jahrhunderts 
vorzuglich gerarbeitet hatte.” Heinz Schilling, Aufbruch und Krise: Deutschland 1517-1648 (Berlin: 
Siedler, 1988), p. 400. 

°° Asch, Thirty Years War, p. 9. 
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Years War as such.” For Asch, it is only as the war goes on that it becomes 
internationalized.”’ 
In this increasingly polarized atmosphere, Asch argues, it was possible for certain 


tulers to clothe their aggressive policies in a religious cloak: 


The religious question can...be considered the focus of all other issues, be 
it the dispute about the authority of the Emperor or the purely dynastic 
rivalries between the various territorial princes, which often went back to 
pre-Reformation times. The religious antagonism created political options 
which would not have existed otherwise. To pursue a radical confessional 
policy was made worthwhile, or could seem to be so, in particular for 
those princes who were, for various reasons, dissatisfied with the status 
quo in the Empire and the position and authority assigned to them within 
the existing political framework. Both the Palatinate and Bavaria offer 
examples of such a policy.*® 


Asch also makes the very useful and salutary point that different actors in the crisis had 
different outlooks and different motivations: “...even in the early seventeenth century, 
what was for some an essentially religious conflict with eschatological dimensions was 
for others a struggle for political power in which the two principal contestants were the 
Spanish and Austrian Habsburgs on the one hand and the French Bourbons on the other, 
and in which religion was little more than a cloak for much more secular ambitions.” In 
other words, religious fanatics inhabited the same world along with coldly calculating 
practitioners of ragion di stato, and any history which does not keep this fact steadily in 
view will come out distorted.°? We must also mention that the theory of religion as a 

°7 Asch, Thirty Years War (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1997), pp. 3-4. 


8 Asch, Thirty Years War, pp. 19-20. 
°° Asch, Thirty Years War, pp. 1-2. 
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cloak for political reer has one of its major sources in the giovani faction itself. It 
was after all Enrico Caterino Davila in his [storia delle guerre civili di Francia 
(published in 1630 but probably written decades earlier) who depicted the famous scene 
in which Admiral Coligny argued at ; meeting of the recalcitrant French nobility that 
they could most readily recruit mass support and foreign allies for their self-serving 
rebellion by giving it religious contours.” The contemporary Parisian diarist Pierre de 
l’Estoile also thought that religion used in this way was a “cloak,” thus attracting the ire 
of Mack Holt and other current historians who prefer to turn away from political, 


economic, and strategic considerations in favor of the social and theological ones.*! 


UNIVERSAL MONARCHY? 


Paolo Sarpi was a major personal contributor to another approach to the causation of the 
war: this is the notion that the conflict derived from the attempt of certain forces to wipe 
out the existing political organization of Europe in favor of a single all-inclusive regime 
that would embrace Christendom, a universal monarchy. As we will see, this idea was a 
stock feature of Venetian propaganda in general, and of Sarpi’s output in particular. 
Sarpi’s Storia dell ’interdetto asserts that the imposition of a universal monarchy by the 
Roman pope had been the main object in life of Pope Paul V Borghese starting in his 


childhood: “Paul V, from the first years of his childhood, was given over to and 


°° See Bouwsma, Venice and the Defense of Republican Liberty (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1968), pp. 564-568. 

6! Mack P. Holt, The French Wars of Religion, 1562-1629 (Cambridge and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1995), p. 1. 
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nourished in those studies which have no other goal than the acquisition of a spiritual and 
temporal monarchy over the entire world on the part of the Roman pope, and, exalting the 
clerical order, to exempt it from the power and jurisdiction of all princes, raising it up 
even above the kings, and subordinating secular people to it for all kinds of services and 
conveniences.” 

But this view was not a Venetian monopoly, and was also a staple of pro-French 
apologetics at various times. But here the dividing lines among propagandistic 
exploitation of the widespread fear of universal domination, the actual intentions of 
rulers, and finally the realistic possibilities of the realization of such designs, must arise. 
Even the project that comes closest to such an intention, the grand dessein attributed by 
Sully to Henry IV, appears upon closer analysis to have been a recipe for highly effective 
public diplomacy in the service of a campaign, not for the unreachable goal of European 
conquest, but rather for a realistic effort radically to reduce the power of the Habsburgs 
and relieve their pressure on France. Franz Bosbach, a recent student of this issue, 


concludes that claims of a danger of universal monarchy are exaggerated. Within the 


propaganda about universal monarchy, Bosbach also detects important shifts in emphasis. 


° “Paulo V, dalli primi anni della sua puerizia, fu dedito e nodrito in quegli studi, che non hanno per scopo 
se non |’acquistare la monarchia spiritual e temporale di tutto’! mondo al pontefice romano, et avanzando 
Pordine clericale, sottraerlo dalla potesta e giurisdizione di tutti li prencipi, inalzandolo anco sopra li re, e 
sottomettendoli li secolari in ogni genere di servizi e commodi.” Sarpi, Storia dell interdetto, in Scritti 
scelti, ed. Giovanni da Pozzo (Torino: UTET, 1968), pp. 167-170. 

63 “Die Annahme etwa, die europaischen politischen Verhiltnisse seien seit dem 16. Jahrhundert von dem 
Spannungsverhaltnis der Universalmonarchie und des Gleichgewichts gepragt gewesen, ist eine im spaten 
17. Jahrhundert entstandene und spater immer mehr popularistierte Geschichtsinterpretation, die sich auf 
sehr vereinzelte Zeugnisse zeitgendssischer Reflexion berufen kann, solche aber zum reprasentiven 
Ausdruck politischen Denkens und Handelns der Zeit erklart.” Guilty of this tendency, Bosbach argues, are 
writers like Zeller, Principe, Lutz, Grewe, Miinkler, Repgen, Vietsch, and Jover. Franz Bosbach, 
Monarchia Universalis: Ein politischer Leitbegriff der friihen Neuzeit (G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck and 
Ruprecht, 1988), p. 64. 
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During the era of Charles V, it was the Holy Roman Empire that appeared most 
frequently as the vehicle by which the dreaded universal ee would be carried 
out. When Charles V went into his cloister, the locus of empire began to migrate towards 
Madrid and the Escurial: it was now the Spanish throne which had to be feared as a 
possible center of domination.™ But even in the time of Philip II’s world empire, a new 
contender emerged more and more: this was the counter-reformation papacy, allegedly 
backed up by the claims of the Jesuits that they had the right to topple secular rulers at 
will. Now the conflicts were sometimes military, sometimes conducted on the plane of 
polemics and sanctions: Bosbach lists Elizabeth I of England, Henry IV of France, 
Venice, and James I as examples of this increasingly frequent sort of conflict.> The 
culmination of this line of conflict is of course the papal Interdict against Venice in 1606- 
1607, the last time that the Holy See ever attempted to place an entire country under 
Interdict. 

Bosbach, referring back to Bouwsma’s study of the Interdict of 1605-1607, 
comments on the interplay between ius divinum and ius humanum which is generated by 


the re-asserted claims of the papacy: 


% “Tn der Zeit vom Tode Karls V. bis zum Dreifigjahrigen Krieg trat in der Verwendung des Begriffes 
Universalmonarchie eine auffallende Veranderung ein, die im unmittelbaren Zusammenhang mit den 
gewandelten Bedingungen der politischen and religidsen Verfassung Europas stand: Es war nicht mehr das 
Kaisertum, das als Trager dieser umfassenden Herrschaft dargestellt wurde. Das R6mische Reich und sein 
Kaiser hatten aufgehdrt, bestimmendes Element europdaischer Politik zu sein; an die Stelle Karls V. waren 
die Herrscher der spanischen Linie des Hauses Habsburg getreten.” Bosbach, p. 64. 

65 « | doch verlagerten sich die Uberlegungen spiirbar auf die zweite Universalmacht, das Papsttum, als 
Traiger einer solchen weltlichen, allumfassenden Herrschaft. Das Papsttum zog das Interesse auf sich, weil 
es im Verlauf der Epoche immer wider AnlaB bot zu publizistischen Auseinandersetzungen von aktueller 
Brisanz in den Kontroversen, die es sich zur Wahrung der kirchlichen Auffassung von Welt und 
Weltordnung mit weltlichen Herrschaftstragern ausfocht, so gegen Elisabeth I. von England, Heinrich von 
Navarra, Venedig und Jakob I. von England.” 
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To prove the hegemony of the papacy using these criteria is not difficult, 
because it can portray itself as the holder of spiritual functions to which 
everything else has to be subordinated, if at the same time the goal of the 
earthly existence of man is assumed to be the eternal welfare of the soul in 
God. Both lines of argument, the imperial and the papal, use divine right 
and the theory of monarchy; however, the argument based on order is 
employed less in the discourse about the universal dominion of the 
Emperor. This is rather a specific expression of papal-theological 
propaganda and as such provides the great point of dispute in the conflicts 
of the papacy with temporal rulers. 


The result is that the early seventeenth century image of universal domination is shaped 
far less by the Empire than by the papacy. The pope usurps the place which had earlier 
belonged to the emperor. The pope can use other rulers as helpers instead of the emperor; 
the King of Spain is the one who appears most frequently in this role.®’ But in the process 
of the pope’s replacement of the Holy Roman Emperor as the universal monarch, his 
dominant role is increasingly emptied of spiritual and religious content, and becomes 
more and more explicitly political. Religion is now indeed reduced to a cloak for political 
actions which are really motivated by ambition and the lust for power, but which have to 


be explained as stemming from piety.” The state of affairs described by Bosbach, as he 


°° Bosbach, p. 67-68. 

°7 “Nicht der Kaiser pragt daher im BewuBtsein der Zeitgenossen das Vorstellungsbild universaler 
Herrschaft, sondern das Papsttum. Der Papst tritt in der publizistischen Darstellung an die Stelle des 
Kaisers. [...] Als Helfer kann er sich statt des Kaisers beliebiger Herrscher bedienen, wofiir in dieser 
Epoche in erster Linie der spanische K6nig in Frage kommt.” Bosbach, p. 71. 

8 “Das hiermit geschaffene Bild der Universalmonarchie klammert den geistlichen Bereich papstlicher 
Herrschaftstellung so gut wie ganzlich aus und projiziert als Ziel des Papsttums eine vollig weltliche 
Herrschaft, die aus moralisch verwerflichen Motiven wie Ehrgeiz und Herrschsucht angstrebt wird. Die 

- Mittel, um zu dieser Herrschaft zu gelangen, seien die Behauptung des papstlichen Trans/latio Imperii, aus 
der die Verfiigungsgewalt tiber das Imperium abgeleitet werde, und die Religion, die bei allen Aktionen als 
Vorwand diene.” Bosbach, p. 72. 
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notes, is the one Sarpi personally did so much to help establish, both during the Interdict 
and later, including with such works as his History of the Council of Trent. 

A recent historian who has attempted to endow the old universal monarchy thesis 
with sweeping new validity is Johannes Burkhardt, who, leaving aside the question of 
papal aspirations for dominance, has argued that no less than three power centers were 
seeking to create a universal monarchy in the first half of the seventeenth century. These 
were in his view the Habsburg dynasty, strong in its control of Spain and the Empire; the 
Most Christian throne of France; and the Gothic crown of Sweden.” Each one of these 
has found a lawyer in modern times to argue the rectitude of its quest for power: 
Burkhardt cites Eberhard Straub as one who has argued that the Spanish concept was 
essentially defensive, and aimed at a European order of peace. Hermann Weber, 
Burkhardt finds, has seen France as a power with supernational ambitions growing out of 
a sense of responsibility for Europe as a whole, while Giinther Barudio has attempted to 
portray the Swedish intervention as favoring libertarian constitutions based on the estate 
of the nobility, while rejecting the Habsburg patrimonial approach.”” Of these, Barudio is 
the most skeptical about the modern national state and its imperatives, famously asking 


“Where then is it written that the history of a people must be fulfilled in a unified national 


°° “Drei Machte waren es, die im DreiBigjahrigen Krieg ihren Anspruch auf die A-Position in Europa 
durchzusetzen suchten und sich dazu auf solche Rechtstitel stiitzten: die Habsburgische Dynastie, welche 
spanische Monarchie und Kaisertum verband, die Allerchristliche Krone Frankreichs und die schwedisch- 
gotische Erfolgskrone der Nordens.” Johannes Burkhardt, Der DreiSigjadhrige Krieg. (Frankfurt: 
Suhrkamp, 1992), pp. 34-35. 

” Burkhardt, pp. 34-35. 
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state?” For Barudio, the dominance of the Kaiser is far more unpalatable than the 
alternative, continued Kleinstaaterei."' 

Burkhardt has chosen to ignore Bosbach’s warning that the evidence that any 
power center was really prepared to risk everything for universal monarchy is very thin. 
He quotes a scurrilous and inflammatory anti-Spanish leaflet about the limitless 
aggressivity of the Madrid regime, but this is propaganda of very little probative value. 
He also discounts the evidence that really exists, such as the indications that Lerma’s 
program was much more modest. He senses that his case is weak, and ends up with mere 
assertions. ’* The weakness of Burkhardt’s analysis lies in his constant tendency to use 
propaganda statements or dynastic claims to show that certain powers really intended to 
conquer all of Europe. But surely such statesmen as Gustavus Adolphus, Richelieu, or 
even Olivares were clever enough not always to believe their own propaganda, nor to 
confuse a mantra of dynastic claims with a practical program of political-military action. 

In spite of this, Burkhardt’s work raises many important questions and avenues of 
inquiry. He sees the bright side of Westphalia, which, as he points out, lasted 150 years, 
longer than anything that has come after it, and thus cannot be seen as simply unstable or 
dysfunctional. Most importantly, some of Burkhardt’s analysis allows us to generalize 
some questions about the Thirty Years War into questions of the generative causes of war 
and peace, possibly helping us to see in the catastrophe of three centuries ago a distant 


mirror for today’s world. As Burkhardt sums it up, modern day peace studies make war 


” Burkhardt, p. 121. 
” “Fs handlet sich nicht nur um unbegriindete Propaganda, wenn man beriicksichtigt, dass man sich in 
Spanien tatsachlich zur Monarchie in Sinne einer Weltherrschaft bekennen konnte.” Burkhardt, p. 32. 
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avoidance into the main theme; the political scientist Ekkehard Krippendorff has argued 
in his Staat und Krieg that the main cause of warfare is the state itself: in Burkhardt’s 
pithy summation, “the main warmonger in the present and in history is in Krippendorf’s 
opinion the state.” “La guerre c’est moi,” writes Krippendorff, playing off Louis XIV’s 
dictum. The idea of reason of state becomes the pathology of reason of state.” This might 
sound plausible, but Burkhardt tries to refute it by showing that most of the conflicts at 
the beginning of the Thirty Years War are not conflicts among states.’ The rebellions of 
the Netherlands and Bohemian estates are not at the outset international conflicts. 
Gustavus Adolphus, Richelieu, Ferdinand were all pursuing imperial, not modern state, 
agendas. “To this extent, the Thirty Years War was not a conflict among states 
(Staatenkrieg), but rather a war of state formation (Staatsbildungskrieg): the potential for 
conflict was not located in the state structure, but in the problems of its definition and 
affirmation.””° There is as yet no functioning state system, but the conflicts are those of 
constituting and creating such a system. These problems of the emerging states were then 
complicated by the interplay between the states and forces specific to that epoch, which 
imbued the states with a dynamic of aggression which had initially been foreign to them. 
These were the economic crisis and the momentum of confessionalization. To make 
everything worse, there were also conflicts among estates, as seen in Bohemia, and also 


in the Netherlands. © Burkhardt has a weakness for the old Holy Roman Empire, which 


? Burkhardt, pp. 21-22. 

“Denn wo eigentlich in DreiBigjahrigen Kriege gibt es Staatenkonflikte?” Burkhardt, p. 25. 

> Burkhardt, p. 25. 

76 “7 um zweiten verbanden sich die werdenden Staaten mit zeitspezifischen Kraften, die ihnen eine eigene 
exogene Agressionsdynamik mitgaben.” Burkhardt, p. 27. 
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he sees as having been essentially defensive and stable; the perils of Kleinstaaterei, 
Untertanengeist, and the alleged wrong turns of German history are not major concerns. 

Whatever the Thirty Years’ War may have done for state formation, it surely did 
as much or more for state destruction. England was never totally involved, but it was torn 
apart by a civil war that traced some tensions of the continental conflict. The union of 
Spain and Portugal was shattered by rebellion. The Dutch Republic found that statehood, 
already achieved by 1609 at the very latest, was put to a severe test. We should also recall 
that the strongest argument against the Krippendorf thesis is the fact that the concrete 
alternative to the modern state was in most places the endless private warfare of the 
feudal barons whose conflicts, as seen in the case of Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, had become unacceptably destructive. The new monarchy of Louis XI and 
Henry VII had as one of its main goals the suppression of these devastating and never- 
ending conflicts. A good case could be made that the new national monarchies, by 
suppressing the incessant private warfare of the barons, suppressed more conflict than 
they generated, at least during the sixteenth century. And without religious warfare, the 
case would be even more decisive. 

The peace studies or Friedensforschung side of Burkhardt leads us on to the essay 
contributed by Myron P. Gutman to the 1988 volume edited by Robert I. Rotberg and 
Theodore K. Rabb and dedicated to The Origin and Prevention of Major Wars. Gutman 
undertakes the imperative task of trying to learn something about the nature and causes of 
war in general from this great European conflict. Gutman operates within a theoretical 


approach informed by the concept of hegemonic war, the struggle for supremacy in a 
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given political-military frame of reference.’’ For Gutman, the reasons for the outbreak of 
the Thirty Years’ War have not received enough attention. The occupational hazards of 
being a professional historian play a significant ‘616 here.’® Gutman sees the causes in an 
unbearable accumulation of conflicts and problems, many of which represent a conflict 
between the real Europe and the legal Europe, to borrow a phrase. The conflicts built up 
because the leaders of the age were of inferior quality, and were not able to devise 
solutions or the means of implementing such solutions.” The conflict itself was 


composite, made up of three distinct struggles which shared the common trait of being 





" «The theory of hegemonic war can help us understand the events of 1618. At that time the limits of 
Habsburg power were by no means clear. [...] The fear that a united Habsburg front would dominate 
Europe politically and religiously was the spark that triggered the war.” This is not quite the fear of 
universal monarchy, which will be discussed below. 

78 “Most histories of the war explain its origins in a straightforward way. The imperial civil war was the 
real starting point, and the continuation of the war was the result of the opportunistic schemes of the Dutch 
under Maurice of Nassau, Denmark under Christian IV, Sweden under Gustavus Adolphus, and France 
under Cardinal Richelieu. All that need be explained is why the initial conflict started, and why the 
opportunists chose to act. This explanatory scheme is followed by virtually every author writing on the war, 
including those who proclaim a more open and international point of view. Parker’s remarkable book, The 
Thirty Years’ War, uses this approach, enlivened with a thoroughly international flavor. So do all the other 
well-know authors who have written on the war. The reason for the near unanimity is not hard to explain: 
this way of looking at the war makes sense, especially if one is writing a (necessarily) long narrative history 
of the war. Too much explanatory comment would make an already complicated narrative break down.” 
Myron P. Gutman, “The Origins of the Thirty Years’ War,” in The Origin and Prevention of Major Wars 
(New York: Cambridge, 1988), pp. 177-178. 

” “My goal is to emphasize the war’s origins. Although the history of the war has been an active field of 
study recently, there have not been many discussions of why it took place. The war was a product of 
problems which arose from patterns of conflict and the nature of the leaders who controlled the 
governments of the time. It grew out of a number of deep-seated and well-established domestic and 
international conflicts which were old by 1618, and to which we must give equal weight. These conflicts 
represented differences between the recognized loci of power in Europe, and the national and international 
realities which would have placed power elsewhere. These conflicts, which had arisen by the second half of 
the sixteenth century, might have been resolved during the first two decades of the seventeenth century. For 
a number of reasons, no leader or state was willing or able to force their resolution. This resolution might 
have been accomplished by a single state, or a group of states, demonstrating the existence of new patterns 
of power. Such a demonstration, for example by the Spanish against the Dutch or French, by one of the 
Scandinavian powers against the others or against the Holy Roman Empire, or by the Protestants or 
Catholics in the empire, might have removed just enough of the tension to prevent the explosion of the 
Habsburg monarchy from engulfing much of Europe for thirty years or more. Thus, the failure to resolve 
even some of the disputes before 1618 helped make the eventual war very serious. Leaders who could settle 
the developing conflicts were in short supply, either because of weakness or timidity.” Gutman in Rotberg 
and Rabb, pp. 178-179. 
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fought out in Germany. These were an imperial civil war, lasting from the outset to the 
Peace of Prague in 1635; a western war, which pitted Spain against the Netherlands and 
France; and a contest for the domination of the Baltic, fought out between Denmark and 
the Emperor, and then between Sweden and the Emperor. The Thirty Years’ War 
accordingly derives from a great drift of entropy, with all the players too weak to take 
decisive action.®° Out of this analysis grows the awareness that the assassination of Henry 
IV of France looms very large as a key cause of the duration and destructiveness of the 
war. He was by all odds the strongest leader, and the one who might have imposed a 
viable solution either by way of military victory over the relatively short term, or else by 
way of a workable settlement of the main issues.*' The combination of military capacity 
and political realism possessed by Henry IV is the critical consideration here. It could be 
objected that other participants won er military victories, but they lacked the ability to 
realize the fruits of those victories on the political plane. “From one point of view, the 
Thirty Years’ War lasted as long as it did because none of the participants could convert a 


military victory or series of military victories into a diplomatic settlement.”** The 


8° “The unsatisfactory Treaty of Vervins made by Philip II and Henry IV in 1598 was a fitting prelude to 
the next twenty years. Wars were ended or avoided because the parties were exhausted, or occupied by 
domestic problems, or saw no way to a truly victorious end to hostilities, but the underlying conflicts and 
discrepancies in the power structures within Europe were not resolved. The failure to resolve these 
difficulties, through force if necessary, meant that no clear new structure of international power had been 
created. In the time of Emperor Charles V, Spain had been the greatest power in Europe. In the second half 
of the sixteenth century, under Philip II, Spain was still usually the dominant force. After 1600 the situation 
was not so clear, but there was as yet no alternative power capable of guaranteeing some degree of stability 
and preventing the conversion of a domestic problem, such as the one in Bohemia, into an almost endless, 
continent-wide war.” Gutmann, p. 187. 

8! “We must of course avoid glorifying Henri le Grand, but one clear characteristic of this decade is that 
those who might have displayed the power required to resolve disputes failed to do so. Had he lived, Henri 
might have succeeded. [...] After Henry’s death, the only strong leaders available were Maximilian of 
Bavaria and perhaps Philip III of Spain.” Gutman, p. 189. 

*? Gutman in Rotberg and Rabb, p. 193. 
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Protestants were repeatedly defeated, but were revived by the Dutch in 1621, by the 
French in 1624, 1628, and 1635, by the Danes in 1625, and by the Swedes in 1630 — and 
each time an imperial-Catholic victory was absorbed. In this context, the utopian 
perspectives embraced by Emperor Ferdinand in such moves as his totally unrealistic 
Edict of Restitution emerge as factors contributing mightily to the needless and futile 
prolongation and intensification of the conflict: “The second cause of the war’s 
continuation was the inability of the emperor to make a realistic peace proposal. In part 
this failure was caused by his underlying weakness, as demonstrated by the Palatinate 
question in the early 1620s.”*? After Wallenstein’s victories, the Edict of Restitution of 
1629 tried to set the religious clock back to 1552, wiping out Protestant gains realized in 
the interim, and documents the emperor’s religious intransigence. By 1635, Gutman sees 
the results of so much fighting as the Peace of Prague, finally settling the religious 
situation in the empire, without reference to the pope’s demands. The Habsburg emperor 
remained strong in his hereditary lands, but was totally unable to determine a foreign 
policy for the Holy Roman Empire. The Dutch Republic remained independent, and 
became a prime mover for the anti-French alliance of William of Orange. But, says 
Gutman, all of this should have been recognized as accomplished fact long before 1618. 
One of the best recent overviews to come out of Germany is that of Gerhard 
Schormann, who emphasizes the question of the failed formation of a national state in 


Germany. Schormann notes that 


*° Gutman in Rotberg and Rabb, p. 193. 
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while in western and northern Europe at the beginning of modern times 
large, more or less unified powers had emerged, the development in the 
German Empire had taken the opposite direction: for many reasons, the 
path of Germany led to territorial fragmentation (Zersplitterung). The 
Thirty Years’ War saw the last attempt (and a partial one) to change 
course into another direction, towards the strengthening of central power 
at the expense of the princes. This attempt failed, and the resulting peace 
of Westphalia was the codification a situation of many small states in 
Germany (Kleinstaaterei). No fewer than 1789 powers subject directly to 
the emperor populated the parti-colored map of the old Empire, including 
296 sovereignties, whose ability to make alliances with German and 
foreign powers was only limited by the regulation that their pacts should 
not be directed against the emperor and the empire.** 


RUSSIAN VIEWS 


Russia gets even less attention than Italy in many studies of the Thirty Years’ 
War, but it was emphatically an area of interest to the Venetians, and because of Sarpi’s 
networks in Poland it deserves mention here. Sarpi’s contacts tended to be Polish 
Calvinists, operating in a Poland that was generally allied to the Austrian Habsburgs and 
opposed to both Russia and the Turks. During this phase, Russia was just emerging from 
the foreign invasions and disruptions of the Time of Troubles (1604-1613) and had come 
under the leadership of the young Tsar Michael Romanov. Russia was at war with the 
Sweden of Gustavus Adolphus between 1612 and 1617. Gustavus then turned to 
attacking Poland between 1617 and 1618, and then again between 1621 and 1622, when 
Gustavus conquered Riga. When Gustavus Adolphus intervened in Germany in July 
1630, Russia provided large amounts of grain at an economical duty-free price through 
the port of Narva to support the Swedish war effort. The Russian views of the Thirty 


** Gerhard Schormann Der Dreifigjdhrige Krieg (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1985), p. 9. 
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Years’ War centers on the War of Smolensk, fought between 1632 and 1634 between 
Poland and Russia, with the Ottoman Empire joining in the attack on Poland in 1633. 
B.F. Porshnev argued that “the climax of the war in 1630-1641, when the Swedish armies 
dominated the Empire, could only be explained in terms of Russia’s policy towards 


Poland.”®° 


THE LITTLE ICE AGE, c. 1560-1620 


Beyond the anthropogenic factors treated so far, it must be added that the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were no strangers to climate change. Starting about 
1560, the winters became very harsh and the year-round temperatures declined. The 
cooling can be seen in the frequent freezing up of Lake Zirich, with markedly increased 
snowfalls. The cold weather was a problem for agriculture, leading to bad harvests and 
famines, which set the stage for outbreaks of plague. The cold weather also interfered 
with commerce: for several months of the year ice blocked the harbors and the mouths of 
the Dutch and German rivers.*° Dudley Carleton described the blockage of the Dutch 


ports by ice in 1623, with the Rhine River freezing all the way to Cologne.*’ 


§5 “Porshnev argued that, even before the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War, the interconnections of Europe 
were greater than has recently been thought, placing the conclusion of Muscovy’s Time of Troubles in a 
wider context.” Parker, TTYW, pp. xvi, 238 n. 6. See also O. L. Vainshtein, Rossiya i Tridtsatiletnaya 
Voina (Leningrad: Gospolitizdat, 1947). 

8° See Schilling, Aufbruch und Krise, pp. 373-375. 

87 “We are now subject to a second inundation by reason of certain dams and banks of ice as high as Tiel, 
which proceed of the waters’ opening and the ice driving as high as Cologne, when all is fast below.” 
Carleton to Chamberlain, February 26, 1623/24, DCJC, p. 315. 
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In a letter to Antonio Foscarini in March of 1608, Paolo Sarpi complained of “the 
excessive cold which has kept my body and my spirit frozen.”*8 Writing to von Dohna 
just before Christmas of that same year, Paolo Sarpi noted the cold weather that was 
freezing the thinking of the Venetians.®” Dudley Carleton wrote to John Chamberlain 
from Venice in May of 1616, “We are here shrewdly pinched by a very unseasonable 
cold for this season.”*” The cold weather was persistent: as late as 1709, Venice found 
herself “in the grip of the most savage winter in her history, when the whole lagoon froze 
over and people walked to Mestre and Fusina on the ice.””’ One of the reasons for this 
climate change would appear to be a multi-century low in the sunspot cycle, associated 
with the Spérer and Maunder sunspot minimum, as been pointed out by John A. Eddy in 
an illuminating essay.” 


THE ITALIAN LACUNA 


88 Sarpi to Foscarini, 4 March 1608, Aevum XI (1937), p. 16. 

% “1 ¢ cose qui passano al solito, ed il freddo agghiaccia assai delli nostri pensieri.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 23 
December 1608, LAP, vol. Il, p. 138. 

°° Carleton to Chamberlain, May 1, 1616, DCJC, p. 199. 

*! John Julius Norwich, A History of Venice (New York: Knopf, 1982), p. 577. 

“The years of the ‘Maunder Minimum’ define a time in the 14 C [carbon 14 dating] record when the 
departure from normal isotopic abundance exceeded 10 parts per mil. If we take a C deviation of this 
magnitude as a criterion of major change in solar behaviour, we may deduce from 14 C history the 
existence of at least two other major changes in solar character in the last millennium: a period of 
prolonged solar quiet like the ‘Maunder Minimum’ between about 1460 and 1550 (which I have called the 
‘Sp6rer minimum’) and a ‘prolonged sunspot maximum’ between about 1100 and 1250. If the prolonged 
maximum of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and the prolonged minima of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are extrema of a cycle of solar change, the cycle has a full period of roughly 1,000 years. If this 
change is periodic, we can speculate that the sun may now be progressing towards a grand maximum which 
might be reached in twenty-second or twenty-third centuries. The overall envelope of solar activity has 
been steadily increasing since the end of the ‘Maunder Minimum,’ giving some credence to this view. 
Moreover, throughout the more limited span during which it has been measured, the solar constant appears 
to have shown a continuous rising trend which during the period from 1920 to 1952 was about 0.5 per cent 
per century. The coincidence of Maunder’s ‘prolonged solar minimum’ with the coldest excursion of the 
‘Little Ice Age’ has been noted by many who have looked at the possible relations between the sun and 
terrestrial climate.” John A. Eddy, “The ‘Maunder Minimum’: Sunspots and Climate in the Reign of Louis 
XIV,” in Geoffrey Parker and Lesley M. Smith, eds., The General Crisis of the Seventeenth Century 
(London: Routledge, 1978, 1997), p. 287. 
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Germany loomed large in the world politics of the twentieth century, and there is little 
doubt that this helped to promote a Germanocentric view of the seventeenth century as 
well, sometimes to the exclusion of factors that were very important then. Rabb, in the 
front matter of his influential and widely read 1964 paperback anthology entitled The 
Thirty Years’ War: Problems of Motive, Extent, and Effect, provides a valuable 
Chronology of the events, including the increase of tension and the formation of military 
blocs based on confessional loyalty, leading up to the outbreak of hostilities in 1618. 
Here we find the Donauworth conflict of 1606-1607, the formation of the Protestant 
Union of the Holy Roman Empire in 1608, and the Juilich-Cleves dispute up to 1614. But 
there is no mention of the 1615-1617 War of Gradisca between the Venetian Republic 
and the Austrian Archdukes, in which Dutch mercenaries and English volunteers, as well 
as Dutch and English warships, participated. PoliSensky, true to his insistence that the 
war be treated as a general European, and not merely German event, is more informative, 
and includes the Gradisca conflict along with the fact that it was Wallenstein’s debut as a 


commander: 


In 1615 a dispute broke out between Venice and Ferdinand of Styria over 
the fortress of Gradisca. After the Jiilich-Cleves crisis this was the second 
trial of strength which could have consequences for all Europe. 
Ferdinand’s army included Baltazar Marradas (once the commander of 
Rudolph’s guard in Prague castle), Dampierre, Montecuccoli, and the 
young Albrecht Waldstein [i.e., Wallenstein], Lord of Lukov and Vsetin in 
eastern Moravia. In Venetian service there were Dutch detachments 
commanded by Jan Ernst of Nassau, a relative of the Stadholder Maurice. 
The Habsburg troops captured Gradisca, but here too French and Papal 
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diplomacy managed to intervene in the interests of the existing balance of 

forces and peace was concluded at Paris in 1617. ” 
Of course, it is not quite accurate that the Habsburgs captured Gradisca — they held it at 
the beginning of the war, and by successfully defending it against the Venetians merely 
maintained possession of their own territory. Better on this point is Parker, who makes 
clear the very substantial importance of the War of Gradisca in the looming general 
European war. Parker writes that this “Uzkok war was one of the more bizarre episodes of 
the earlier seventeenth century, yet it offered an alarming example of how a minor political 
conflict in a remote corner of Europe could threaten to engulf the whole continent with 
war.... The Uzkok war, although apparently minor, was important because it brought a 
general European conflict perceptibly nearer. On the diplomatic plane, it cemented or 
occasioned alliances that favored aggression....""* But Parker’s account shares the tendency 
to neglect Venice as an actor in questions associated with the Thirty Years’ War. His 
treatment of the strategic Valtelline pass through the Alps, an indispensable piece of the 
fabled Spanish Road, is a case in point. From the Fuentes Fort to Bormio and the Stelvio 
pass, the entire Valtelline was never more than ten miles from the border of the Venetian 
Republic, although the terrain was mountainous. We will soon see how large the 
Valtelline loomed among the concerns of Sarpi and his networks. Yet, Parker’s only 
reference to Venice in his entire discussion of the Valtelline is the assertion that Venice 


was France’s only “reliable Italian ally” — an extremely dubious point, given the well- 


 PoliSensky, p. 92. 
°* Parker, TTYW, pp. 40, 42. 
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known vicissitudes of Venetian balance of power policy, which explicitly and expressly 
ruled out, as a matter of principle, any permanent alliance with any power whatsoever. 
The general level of awareness on the part of recent historians of the Thirty 
Years’ War concerning Venetian affairs specifically is thus not entirely satisfactory. 
Steinberg, for instance, writes that, during the Interdict, “... the Jesuits were expelled and 
Paolo Sarpi, General of the Servite Order, was encouraged to publish his antipapal 
History of the Council of Trent and appointed state advisor of church affairs.” Sarpi never 
attained the rank of “General of the Servite Order,” although he did serve as its 
procuratore generale, a lesser post. As for Sarpi’s History of the Council of Trent, he 
may have been encouraged during the Interdict " oitite it, but it did not appear until 
1619. In giving Sarpi the promotion he never attained in life, Steinberg is accompanied 
by PoliSensky, who had taken Miss Wedgwood severely to task for her mistakes 
regarding Czech society. Steinberg writes: “In 1605 the signoria seized control of all 
landed property of the Church and a year later expelled the Jesuits from its territories, in 
addition to nominating the general of the Servite order, Paolo Sarpi, author of the famous 
anti-Papal History of the Council of Trent, as its chief adviser.””° The total expropriation 
or confiscation of church land conjured up here never occurred, Sarpi never became 
general of his order, and this chronology seems to suggest that Sarpi had written his book 


on the Council of Trent before he received his key appointment. PoliSensky also mixes up 


°’ §_H. Steinberg, The Thirty Years War (New York: Norton, 1966), p. 12; Poli8ensky, Thirty Years War, 
p. 91. 
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the chronology of the alleged Bedmar plot to stage a coup in Venice.”° He writes: “The 
following winter [after 1617] relations between Venice and Spain were again aggravated 
when the signoria took firm action against foreign condottieri who were preparing a 
violent revolution against it and claimed to be acting in concert with Ossuna and the 
Spanish ambassador in Venice, Bedmar.””’ But the supposed Bedmar plot was made 
known not in the winter, but in May 1618, within days of the defenestration of Prague, 
and thus must be counted as an important part of the atmospherics of the outbreak of the 
war. These inaccuracies suggest that there may indeed be something valuable to be 
recovered by looking more closely at the role of Italian powers, and specifically of 
Venetian diplomacy and networks, in the coming of the conflagration. A very graphic 
illustration of this problem can be seen in a map designed to illustrate the “Introduction” 
by Geoffrey Parker and Lesley M. Smith to the revised second edition of The General 
Crisis of the Seventeenth Century as re-issued in 1997.”° This map of Europe and 
adjoining areas is shaded according to whether the areas in question were affected by 
war, affected by popular revolt, of affected by political revolution. Much of Europe is 
shaded in, but northern Italy is completely blank. Leaving all of Italy blank as far south as 
Naples (which is outlined to recognize the revolt of Masaniello) means that the following 


events have been ignored: 


°© This was the alleged Spanish plot to stage a coup d’état in Venice which, upon being obliquely revealed by 
the Venetian government, stunned Europe just as the fighting was getting under way in Bohemia. This was the 
incident later dramatized in Thomas Otway’s play, Venice Preserved. For an account of Sarpi’s role in this 
affair, see chapter VI. 

°7 Polisensky, Thirty Years War, p. 92. 

°8 Geoffrey Parker and Lesley M. Smith. eds., The General Crisis of the Seventeenth Century (London: 
Routledge, 1997), p. 5, Figure 1.2, “The “General Crisis.’” 
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1. The War of Monferrat in its two phases between 1613 and 1615. 

2. The war between Savoy and Spanish Milan, 1616-1617. 

3. The conflict of the Venetians with the Uzkoks in the upper Adriatic through about 
1618-1619. 

4. The naval war between Venice and the Duke of Ossuna, Viceroy of Spanish 
Naples, during about 1615-1619, with English and Dutch ships joining the 
Venetians. 

5. The War of Gradisca between Venice (reinforced by Dutch and English troops) 
and the Archduke Ferdinand of Styria, the later Holy Roman Emperor. 

6. The July 1620 revolt of the Catholic population of the strategic Valtelline against 
the Protestant Grey Leagues (Grisons, Graubtinden), which is known as the “sacro 
macello” or “holy butchery.” 

7. The War of the Mantuan Succession, 1629-1631, strategically of the greatest 
importance because, by attracting the main Habsburg army south of the Alps, it 
relieved pressure on the Dutch Republic, set the stage for the Habsburg defeat at 
Breitenfeld, and produced the first sustained clash between Spain and the France 


of Richelieu. 


This is a lot of warfare and rebellion to ignore, even in a very big war. It is notable that 
many of these incidents represented open war involving either the Spanish Crown or its 
representatives, or else involved the future Habsburg Emperor; with these protagonists, 


such events are hardly peripheral or trivial. When the best informed contemporary 
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scholar of the Thirty Years’ War overall allows his work to be accompanied by such a 
map, it may be fair to say that we have discovered a kind of ghostly scholarly line of 
demarcation between the still Germanocentric students of the Thirty Years’ War, on the 


one hand, and the Venetophiles on the other. 


VENETIAN ATTACK ON GRADISCA, DECEMBER 19, 1615: THE START OF THE 


THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 


A powerful reason to pay more attention to the Italian aspects of the Thirty Years’ 
War is that this is where the war started. It was started by the Venetians. The main 
competitor of the Venetians in this regard is the mercurial Duke of Savoy, who was 
notoriously motivated by his desire for expansion. But, as will be shown later, the Duke’s 
hostilities with Spanish Milan, which began on 7 September 1614, then came to a halt 
with the second Treaty of Asti on 21 June 1615. After this there is an interval of no 
fighting until the Duke decided to renew the conflict with Spanish Milan on 3 September 
1616. There were thus hostilities, but they were not continuous. If we assume that the 
beginning of the Thirty Years’ War must be the event that first gave rise to more or less 
continuous warfare, and that this warfare had to involve the Spanish or Austrian 
Habsburgs, then there is no doubt that Venice started the Thirty Years’ War by means of 
their surprise attack on Ferdinand of Styria along the Isonzo River on 19 December 1615, 


triggering a conflict which kept going especially at sea through the May 1618 
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defenestration of Prague and beyond. The War of Gradisca (or “Guerra arciducale”) was 
the opening of the Thirty Years’ War. ; 

Perhaps to attenuate the problem of the later lack of a declaration of war on the 
part of Venice against Ferdinand of Styria, Cozzi, Knapton, and Scarabello argue that 
“Guerra arciducale” actually started on 11 August 1615 when the Senate, by a narrow 
majority, approved a plan to attack the Uzkok bases in Segna, Fiume, and other locations, 
while cutting them off from the Austrian provinces. The reasons cited by the Venetians 
involved the Uzkoks, the Christian Slavic pirates operating out of present-day Croatia 
whose depredations were taking a toll of Venetian shipping, and also forcing the 
Republic to increase its onerous military outlays. In this account, the attack on Gradisca 
was added several months later out of fear that Ferdinand was planning a counterstroke 
against Marano and Capodistria.” There is no doubt that the prime mover of the Venetian 
attack was Nicolo Contarini, future doge, friend of Sarpi, and a top leader of the giovani 
faction. As Cozzi writes in his admiring study of the future doge, the War of Gradisca 
was “wanted by him, decided by him, fought by him: it was therefore his war.”!°° 

The beginning of continuous warfare against the Habsburgs occurred in the flood 
plain of the Isonzo River, the border between the Republic of Venice and the Duchy of 
Styria, on 19 December 1615, when a Venetian army under the Genoese mercenary 


Pompeo Giustiniani and the Provveditore Generale Francesco Erizzo took the offensive. 


°° Cozzi, Knapton, and Scarabello, Storia d'Italia: Venezia nei secoli XVI and XVII (Torino: UTET, 1992), 
vol. 2, p. 100. 

100 <1 a guerra di Gradisca, la strana guerra che si era trascinata dall’autunno del 1615 fino al settembre del 
1617, era legata, nella polemica degli avversari e poi nei loro ricordi, al nome di Nicolé Contarini. Voluta 
da lui, decisa da lui, combattuta da lui: la sua guerra, dunque.” Gaetano Cozzi, I] doge Nicolo Contarini: 
Ricerche sul patriziato veneziano agli inizi del seicento (Venezia: Istituto per la Collaborazione Culturale, 
1958), pp. 149-150. 
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The Venetians quickly captured everything up to Gradisca, where the Austrian resistance 
was successful, and siege warfare developed and continued into the late autumn of 1617. 
This was a surprise attack by the Venetians, with no declaration of war. Ferdinand of 
Styria retaliated by burning the Venetian towns on the Istrian peninsula, and by urging to 
Uzkoks to take the offensive. The declaration of war was added several weeks later, as an 
afterthought, at the urging of the giovani leaders Nicolo Contarini and Raniero Zeno. 

The Venetians tried to get help from the Hungarian Protestant rebel Bethlen 
Gabor in the form of 3,000 cavalry, but the negotiations never came to fruition.'°' The 
Peace of Italy between Spain and Ferdinand on the one hand, and Savoy and Venice on 
the other, was signed in Paris on 6 September 1617, and confirmed in Madrid on 26 
September 1617. Fighting in the War of Gradisca kept going on the ground until 6 
November 1617 when, according to Quazza, hostilities were “suspended.”! 
Kretschmayr says that the combat operations went on longer in spite of the peace treaty, 
until an “armistice” (Stillstand) was implemented on 28 November 1617.'™ But in the 
nearby waters of the Adriatic, it was still war as usual in spite of all this. Here at sea, 
Venetian ships had been clashing with the naval forces of the Spanish Viceroy of Naples, 
the Duke of Ossuna. Hostilities at sea had begun at about the same time as the Venetians 
had launched their attack at Gradisca. According to Quazza, this naval action was 
“obstinate guerrilla warfare, which often brought rich booty” to the Spanish ships. As 


Quazza remarks, “‘At the same time that the negotiations were going on in Paris and 


101 Cozzi, Knapton, and Scarabello, p. 100. 

' Quazza, Preponderanza spagnola, p. 424. 

'3 “Am 28, November beschlo8 ein Stillstand endgiiltig die noch tiber den Frieden hinaus gefiihrten 
Kampfe am Isonzo.” Kretschmayr, vol. III, p. 283. 
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Madrid, the activity of Ossuna at the expense of Venice had gotten more intense, and 
doubtless had the character of retaliation for the monetary aid which Venice had been 
given to Carlo Emanuele.” 

Talks between the Venetians and Ferdinand’s representatives took place at Veglia 
in the spring and summer of 1618. They were interrupted by a sudden action by the 
Uzkoks, indicating that some of the fighting was still going on.'°° By the terms of the 
Peace of Italy, Ossuna was supposed to give back to the Venetians a number of merchant 
ships and valuable cargoes which his naval squadrons had seized over the previous 
months of guerrilla warfare at sea. After endless complaints and protests which are 
recorded in the Venetian diplomatic dispatches, Ossuna finally handed these ships over to 
Gaspare Spinelli, the Venetian resident in Naples, on 15 May 1619, almost a year after 
the defenestration of Prague had, according to most accounts, detonated the Thirty Years’ 
War. 

Once hostilities had started between Venice and Ferdinand of Styria along the 
Isonzo on 19 December 1615, there is thus continuous warfare either between Venice and 
Ferdinand on land (until 6 November 1617), or at sea (throughout this period and 
beyond) straight through to the “Bedmar plot” and the defenestration of Prague in May 
1618. It is precisely this question of continuous warfare involving one or both of the 
Habsburg branches which sets the War of Gradisca apart from the Jtilich-Cleves 
controversy of 1609-1614 or other earlier incidents, since these did not give rise to a 
' Quazza, p. 425. As Kretschmayr noted, “...im Mai 1617 — noch war der Krieg nicht zu Ende und die 


Schiffe von Spanien und Vendig begegneten sich in der Adria...” Kretschmayr, vol. III, p. 284. 
10 Cozzi, Knapton, and Scarabello, p. 101. 
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continuum of hostilities. From 19 December 1615 on, in short, the entire complex of 
more than thirteen wars and ten truces masquerading as peace treaties, which has taken 
together been called the Thirty Years’ War, begins.’” It is therefore argued here that the 
Thirty Years’ War was actually started by Venice, in a military action which was 
politically sponsored by Nicol6é Contarini, Sarpi’s close associate and a leader of the 
giovani faction. 

Today it would be hard to find many accounts of the defenestration and revolt of 
Prague that also said something about the War of Gradisca, but it is worth mentioning 
that contemporary opinion saw these events as linked, since they both impacted the 
interests of Ferdinand of Styria, since he was the King of Bohemia. When the Venetian 
ambassador in Madrid Piero Gritti met with the Duke-Cardinal of Lerma on 14 August 
1618, Lerma praised the intention announced by the Venetians to vacate the strong points 
belonging to Ferdinand which they had occupied during the War of Gradisca. This was 
something that they were required to do by the terms of the peace, but Lerma praised 
Venice for not trying to draw advantage from the commotions now going on in the 
Empire.'”’ In the Europe of 1618, Prague and Gradisca were neighboring points on the 


same continuum. 


'°6 See Georg Schmidt, Der DreiSigjdhriger Krieg (Munich: Beck, 1995), p. 8. 

107 ASV, Senato Secreta. Filza 50. Spagna 1618, Piero Gritti Amb., letter 47, 14 August 1618. Lerma also 
commented that his envoys had reported the opposite, that the Venetians were exploiting the Boehmian 
troubles to continue hostilities: “Laudo molto la rissolutione delle EE VV di restituir le Piazze al Re 
Fedinando senza mirar di profittare dalle commotioni di Germania. Mostro di riceverne contento grande, e 
si dolse, che dai Ministri di Sua Maesta non solo non ne sia stata data alcuna notitia: ma anzi habbiano 
scritto, che per questi moti di Bohemia le EE: VV erano aliene al restituir i porti a Ferdinando et inclinate 
alla continuatione della guerra.” 
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THE ITALIAN PHASE 


Italian historians, whatever their other failings, have as we would expect not 
shared the exclusively Germanocentric view. In his 1938 Storia Politica d'Italia: 
Preponderanza spagnuola (1559-1700), Romolo Quazza of the University of Turin gave 
extended treatment to the polices of Savoy and Venice, the two remaining independent 
Italian states. He entitled his chapter on the War of Gradisca as “Venezia contro Casa 
d’Asburgo,” and went on to devote minute attention to the Valtelline and its crucial 
strategic importance as the aorta between the cisalpine and transalpine Habsburg 
possessions for Spanish troops, supplies, and cash being shipped into central Europe. 
Quazza went on to distinguish a specifically Italian phase of the Thirty Years War in 
general, which he placed somewhere between the Franco-Spanish Peace of Mongon 
(March 1626) and the French seizure of the Alpine fortress of Pinerolo (October 1631). 
This is a typical line of argument among Italian historians. Gino Benzoni of the 
Fondazione Cini entitles the corresponding chapter in his Venezia nell’eta della 
controriforma as “Gli Anni 1607-1618: Venezia contro gli Asburgo.”! 

Germanocentric accounts of the Thirty Years’ War tend to forget that, from the 
Spanish point of view, the center of gravity of the empire was Milan and the other Italian 
possessions, which were comparable in value to Flanders and in addition had the great 
advantage of having a relatively tranquil civilian population, without confessional issues 


to agitate against Madrid. The Spanish supply line into central and northern Europe ran 


'8 Benzoni, p. 79. 
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through Genoa and other Ligurian ports, and then to Milan; from there, the older western 
branch of the Spanish road ran up towards Burgundy, while the newer eastern branch ran 
up the Valtelline. Milan was thus the hub of the entire Spanish logistics system. It was 
also a very important center for metal working and armaments, a role that it had played 
since the time of the Hundred Years’ War. Quazza stresses the atmosphere of protracted 
military tensions involving the Venetians and Spanish Milan, with each side watching the 
other and attempting to deprive the other of any emerging advantage.'” 

Because of the military campaigns set in motion by the Duke of Savoy and then 
by the Serenissima, contemporary opinion regarded northern Italy as the place where war 
with the Habsburgs was likely to break out. Trevor-Roper saw northern Italy as the area 
of greatest military tension between about 1610 and 1620, writing that “thanks to the 
ancient mercantile traditions of Venice and the random pugnacity of Savoy, it was in 
Italy, in these years, that the Pax Hispanica was most frequently disturbed, and the forces 
which would destroy it most clearly shown.”!!° Stradling agreed that “the flashpoint of 
danger in 1614-1618 was Italy, and in particular the Duchy of Milan. It was here, not in 
the Low Countries, far less in Germany, that contemporaries expected the coming of a 


sll 


crisis which might drag the interested parties into general war.” In retrospect, such 


contemporary opinion may well have been correct. 


109 «<T a repubblica di Venezia, stretta tra il ducato di Milano degli Asburgo di Spagna e gli stati ereditari 
degll Asburgo d’ Austria sente pit di ogni altro stato la necessita di sostenere le sorti della Francia e, 
sull’esempio di questa, non rifugge, quando puo, dal servirsi della pedina turca contro l’Impero....vi 6 una 
continua opera di sorveglianza reciproca e, appena si manifesta |’eventualita di un mutamento a beneficio 
di uno stato, si determina tra gli altri un moto tendente ad imperdirlo.” Quazza, p. 420. 

as Trevor-Roper in Cooper, p. 273. 

"! Stradling, p. 53. 
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In addition to the War of Gradisca, we should add a few words about the War of 
the Mantuan Succession (1629-1631), which comes at the very end of the time frame 
being considered here, and may buttress the case that Italian affairs formed an 
indispensable part of the Thirty Years War, from beginning to end. There is no doubt that 
the contest over the control of the Duchy of Mantua, an immediate neighbor of the 
Venetian Republic, became a question of European importance around 1629 when the 
principal Gonzaga line died out, and France and Spain took opposite sides on who should 
inherit the territory. For about three years the entire European struggle centered on 
Mantua, and this points to the need of recognizing these years as an Italian phase of the 
Thirty Years’ War.''? Quazza views the events of these years as decisive for the French 
move to enter the fray as a full-fledged combatant; events south of the Alps influenced 
what happened later in central Europe.''? 

Asch agrees about the importance of Italian events in precipitating the direct 
French conflict with Spain: “A French army crossed the Alps in February 1629 to oppose 
the Spanish forces. Although the Mantuan war ended in 1631 with the Peace of Cherasco 
which confirmed the Duke of Nevers as ruler of Mantua and Monferrat, the conflict 
between Spain and France which had begun in 1629 was to continue in one form or other 
— diplomatic maneuvers, war by proxy, minor military operations during the years 1631- 


1635 and all-out warfare thereafter — until 1659, longer than the war in Germany. ... The 


'?? For Quazza, this clash came “a causa dell’ antagonismo franco-spagnuolo e dell aspirazioni gemoniche 
della casa d’ Asburgo. Nella difficile lotta le rivali, pur non schierandosi apartamente a fronte, dovevano 
misurare le loro forze; il fulcro della politica doveva per qualche anno transportarsi in Italia cosi da indurre 
a considerare la Guerra per la successione a Mantova e del Monferrato come un vero periodo a sé della 
Guerra dei trent’anni.” Quazza, Preponderanza spagnuola, p. 454. 

"3 Quazza, pp. 420-430, 431-447, and 450-477. 
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conflict over Mantua in 1628-1631 had created an insurmountable mutual distrust 
between Paris and Madrid — after Mantua, both sides based their assessment of their 


opponent’s intentions on a sort of “worst case scenario.’”!!4 


The renowned Spanish 
commander Spinola, who had been the winner at Ostend and at the celebrated siege of 
Breda, died in failure before Casale Monferrato in 1630. The War of the Mantuan 
Succession is also important in terms of Richelieu’s thinking towards the necessity of all- 
out confrontation with Spain. The Cardinal appeared in this war as a general commanding 
the French forces in the field and had his headquarters south of the Alps for a 
considerable time. In Richelieu’s Political Testament, the astute cardinal explicitly 
justified his alliance with Gustavus Adolphus on the basis of the need to protect the Duke 
of Mantua: “The treaties concluded not only with this great King, but with many other 
princes of Germany, were justified anyway because they were absolutely necessary for 
the safety of the Duke of Mantua, who had been unjustly attacked, and for the security of 
all Italy, over which the Spaniards had no less right than they did over the lands of this 
poor prince, since they considered their convenience sufficient legitimacy....”''° 
Richelieu went on to stress the importance in his mind of the Italian theater of operations: 
“The war in the Grisons was necessary so as to encourage the Italian princes to take up 
arms by removing their fear of the Germans....” He left no doubt that, outside of Iberia 
itself, he considered Milan the center of gravity of the Spanish empire in Europe: “The 


war in Italy was no less important, as much because this was the best way to get the Duke 


of Savoy on our side, as because the Milanese, the heart of the States possessed by Spain, 


"4 Asch, The Thirty Years’ War, pp. 79, 122. 
'S Richelieu, Political Testament, in Rabb, The Thirty Years’ War, p. 76. 
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was the territory he had to attack.” ''® From the Spanish point of view, the Mantuan 
conflict represented the end of the decade of military success after 1620; from now on 
defeats would multiply: “The Mantuan war...marks a turning point in the fortunes of 
Spain, and tied up imperial troops in Italy, soon to be desperately needed in Germany. 
Richelieu’s action in the Mantuan affair proved to be the first permanent check to 
Habsburg power since the beginning of the Thirty Years War, and the first a series of 
Spanish disasters.”!!” 

The Mantuan conflict was also a central factor in the battle of Breitenfeld, one of 
the turning points of the entire war. Ferdinand of Styria ratified the Peace of Cherasco 
with France and Venice on June 19, 1631. This allowed a very substantial group of 
Habsburg forces, which had been committed to northern Italy, to begin marching north to 
join Tilly’s forces northeast of Magdeburg. Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden joined forces 
with John George of Saxony, and the battle of Breitenfeld soon followed; this was a 
decisive victory for Sweden — the first such anti-Habsburg victory since the war had 
started -- and saved Protestantism in northern and western Germany. One of the reasons 
that Gustavus Adolphus and John George were able to win the battle was because of their 
larger army, which outnumbered Tilly by 41,000 to 31,000. Of Tilly’s force, moreover, 
about 7,000 were exhausted because they had just completed the long march north from 
Mantua. Another 5,000 Habsburg troops were too late to take part in the battle, since they 
were still 320 kilometers south of Breitenfeld. If these soldiers had arrived in time to be 
''6 Richelieu, Political Testament, in Rabb, The Thirty Years’ War, p. 76. 


''7 EA. Beller, “The Thirty Years War,” in The Decline of Spain and the Thirty Years War, 1609-48/59 
(Cambridge UK: Cambridge University Press, 1970), p, 328. 
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well rested for the battle, the numerical superiority of the Swedish-Saxon units would 
have been cut in half, with imponderable consequences.''® What is certain from this 
example is that it is artificial and confusing to push the Germanocentric view of the war 
too far. In the Spanish mind, Milan, traditionally the richest city in western Europe, was 
the jewel of the Spanish empire.''° 

Italian events also had an important impact on the situation of the Dutch during 
these same years. When the War of the Mantuan Succession broke out, the net effect was 
significantly to relieve the Spanish pressure on the Dutch: In Jonathan Israel’s opinion, 
among the factors reducing pressure on the Dutch, “most decisive of all was the Franco- 
Spanish conflict which broke out over the Mantuan Succession (1628-1631), resulting in 
massive diversions of Spanish cash and troops to Italy which otherwise would have been 
committed to the Netherlands. It was this — for Spain — disastrous Mantuan entanglement 
above all, which explains why the United Provinces achieved, rather suddenly (albeit 
temporarily), a general superiority over Spanish arms in the Low Countries at the end of 
the 1620s.”'”° In the present context, it should also be mentioned that the Mantuan War 
was also marked by the Venetian rout at Valeggio (29 May 1630), which temporarily 


annihilated the land forces of the Republic in a catastrophe which could only be 


compared to the rout of Agnadello in 1509. From this point on, Venice became virtually 





'!8 Astute observers like Sir Henry Wotton could see in real time Gustavus’ opportunity in Germany as 


deriving from the Mantuan War: “The King of Sweden hath landed with 200 ships a great army of some 
40,000 in Germany, with intention (if the party of our Religion be not all drowsy) to redress the common 
cause; or at least, to reintegrate his near kinsman in Meckleburge, confiscated, you know, by the Emperor. 
And the opportunity is fair, while the Austrian power is diverted for the help of Spain into Italy. God bless 
it, and cherish it as His own business....” Wotton to Sir Edmund Bacon, 27 July 1630, Life and Letters, vol. 
Il, p. 331. 

'? Parker, Thirty Years War, p. 113. 

'° Israel, Dutch Republic, pp. 497-498. 
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incapable of undertaking ground combat, although her naval forces continued to represent 
a considerable strategic factor. 

The War of Mantua thus had a key impact on the Battle of Breitenfeld, the 
military turning point of the entire war; the military fortunes of the Dutch Republic; and 
the foreign policy of France. Since these are factors which virtually everyone would 
admit to be of vital importance, the necessity of organically including the Italian aspect of 


the Thirty Years War ought to be beyond any possible objection. '*' 


THE PHASES OF THE WAR: PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


The traditional approach to the Thirty Years’ War is to divide it into four phases, 


as for example in R.R. Palmer’s immensely influential modern history. These phases are: 


1. Bohemian (1618-1625) 
2. Danish (1625-1629) 
3. Swedish (1630-1635) 


4. Swedish-French (1635-1648)! 


"2! The northern Italian theater of operations might have become even more important in the general course 
of the war if the condottiere Count Mansfeld had lived and succeeded in implementing a plan he was 
developing at the end of his life. “Mansfeld pitched his hope on an agreement with Venice and wanted to 
make northern Italy the main theater of war.” One suspects that he found the plains of Lombardy attractive 
because so much of Germany had already been thoroughly looted by the locust armies of the contending 
parties. Naturally, heavy fighting in northern Italy would not have been an attractive prospect for most 
Venetians. See Steinberg, Thirty Years War, p. 46. 

'22 R.R. Palmer, A History of the Modern World (New York: Knopf, 1961), p. 123 ff. 
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This scheme may go back to the one proposed by Michelet: Palatine, Danish, Swedish, 
and French, which was then adopted by E. Charvériat in his two volume study of 1878, 
and by French historians generally.'”* Clearly, this division leaves out a great deal that is 
of great importance. Among other things, it obscures the fact that the war went from 
being a conflict within Germany to a real international conflict or world war when the 
Spanish failed to renew the Twelve Years’ truce with the Dutch Republic, and the war in 
the Netherlands was renewed. Stradling and to some extent Parker talk of a Dutch Phase 
in approximately 1621-1631.'"4 If a Dutch phase is included, we would then have the 


following: 


1. Bohemian (1618-1625) 
2. Dutch (1621-1631) 

3. Danish (1625-1629) 

4. Swedish (1630-1635) 


5. Swedish-French (1635-1648) 


Quazza calls for the recognition of an Italian phase, centering on the Mantua conflict, and 
this appears to be fully justified.'?° Quazza does not specify the exact years which ought 
to be assigned to this phase, but his argument seems to suggest an Italian phase of 1629- 
1631. In addition, as had been argued here, the initial phase of the Thirty Years’ War 


'23 See Georges Livet, La guerre de Trente Ans (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1963), p. 1. 
'4 Stradling, p. 16. 


5 Quazza, Preponderanza Spagnuola, pp. 450-477. 
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corresponds to the War of Gradisca of 1615-1617, with its associated naval warfare in the 
Adriatic stretching in 1618 and beyond. It therefore seems advisable to add 1615-1618 as 
a first Italian phase. This would then give the following periodization, in which more of 


the main protagonists and theaters of war are now included: 


1. First Italian phase (1615-1618) 

2. Bohemian phase (1618-1625) 

3. Dutch phase (1621-1631) 

4. Danish phase (1625-1629) 

5. Second Italian phase (1629-1631) 
6. Swedish phase (1630-1635) 


7. Swedish-French phase (1635-1648) 


This new overview may appear complicated, but historians who sometimes cannot agree 
on very much else do seem to be unanimous that the Thirty Years War was anything but 
a simple matter. Indeed, complexity may be said to represent one of the hallmarks of this 
entire complex of problems. R.R. Palmer probably said it as well as anyone: “The whole 
struggle, resembling nothing so much as the croquet game in Alice in Wonderland, where 
the players used the necks of flamingoes for mallets and hedgehogs for balls, was too 
fluctuating, oblique, contradictory, and protracted to be recounted in any detail. Yet, it 


was the greatest of all European wars before the time of the French Revolution.”'”° 


126 Palmer, p. 123. 
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COLLAPSE OF EMPIRES 


One theme implicit in the century of the Thirty Years’ War would seem after this 
review to have been neglected: this would be the notion that the immense conflict was 
somehow a symptom or accompaniment of the decline and collapse of Spain as a world 
power. 27 The collapse of empires often generates large-scale hostilities. The War of the 
League of Augsburg, the War of the Spanish Succession, the War of the Austrian 
Succession, the Seven Years’ War — these may be regarded as symptoms of the decline of 
France from the hegemonic apex reached about 1670-1690. World War I and World War 
II may be thought of as related to the collapse of the British Empire. The complicating 
factor in the period under study here is that the decline of Spain also coincided with a 
new and acute phase of Venetian decline, marking a qualitative worsening of the situation 
of the Republic after the long and gradual slide which had started at the battle of 
Agnadello in 1509. The resonating effects of these two declining empires contributed to 
making the Thirty Years War as extreme as it turned out to be. 

Leopold von Ranke considered the ability of the Venetian Republic to survive 
during the vicissitudes of the sixteenth and seventeenth century as an “essential aspect” 
of European history during this epoch.'”8 This study will explore some of the means by 
which Venice was able to accomplish this feat of maintaining its own existence, and at 


what price to the rest of Europe. As Ugo Tucci summarized Ranke’s views, 


'27 But see R.A. Stradling, Europe and the Decline of Spain (London: Allen and Unwin, 1981). 
8 Ugo Tucci, ed., Venezia nel cinquecento (Roma: Istituto della Enciclopedia Italiana, 1974), pp. 23-24. 
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Within the European context with its decisive pressures there was 
configured the autonomous development of an independent republic, 
founded on its own strength, almost an anomaly in a horizon dominated by 
the large monarchical states: its character (and is it necessary to underline 
that he saw this as permeated by the spirit of the ‘Latin-Germanic 
peoples’?) and its ability to maintain its own existence constitutes for 
Ranke ‘an essential aspect’ of European history in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century. In this perspective Genoa too had appeared to him as 
being of extreme interest, but it was torn apart by factions and had ended 
up by falling under Spanish control, while Venice — unique among the 
major Italian republics — had conserved its independence and the ancient 
forms of its constitution, ‘notwithstanding the turbulent events of universal 
history.’ 


NETWORKS THAT OPTED FOR WAR 


For our purposes it is significant that Parker and his associates, at the end of their 


exhaustive collective study, came to rest on the note of individual initiative and 


responsibility — stressing therefore the subjective factor which is required to make all the 


objective preconditions jell into open war, and to keep that war going. Parker et al. write: 


29 Darker, p. 202. 


Weak or strong, thanks to the paralysis of the normal political 
mechanisms, the personal determination or the prejudices of the 
individuals thus exerted a decisive effect on the course of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Not all were men born to rule: Laurence of Brindisi’s stand 
over the Donauworth troubles led eventually to the formation of first the 
Union and then the League; Ofiate and Zufiiga between them helped turn 
the revolt of Bohemia into a major war; Lamormaini relentlessly 
undermined the Habsburgs’ victory by his insistence on the Edict of 
Restitution. In the final analysis it was these determined figures, and a 
mere handful of others like them, who kept the armies fighting and thus 
made the Thirty Years’ War what it was.’ 
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Trevor-Roper assumes a standpoint which can be seen as methodologically 
similar. In his celebrated essay entitled “The Outbreak of the Thirty Years War,” the 
famous British historian asked the question “Why do great wars break out?”'*” It is a 
question of great historiographical interest, but beyond that also one capable of 
compelling the attention of vast numbers of persons: in certain times, it can become a 
question of life and death. Here it is posed by a historian who had the added authority of 
having been involved in intelligence questions during the titanic world conflicts of the 
mid-twentieth century. We must pay close attention. Trevor-Roper describes the naive 
notion of how wars begin — through a series of blunders, miscalculations, coincidences, 
and chance disturbances to the balance of power. He conjures up a tense and combustible 
situation in which localized incidents clash at first, fail to resonate, and are contained and 
extinguished by the efforts of the powers. But soon, in the superheated atmosphere, an 
event comes along which spreads like wildfire, and general war results. “On such 
occasions it is customary to say that the incidents lead to the war: they generate a fear 
whose pressure is irresistible and causes men to build up armaments, which must be used: 
‘the guns go off by themselves.’ In other words, the war is inevitable: it is only a question 
of time.”"*! 

He then traces the events of the early seventeenth century, starting with the 
Spanish peace, imposed by a power that was “bankrupt, but still powerful.” He recounts 
'° Trevor-Roper, “The Outbreak of the Thirty Years War,” Renaissance Essays (Chicago: University of 


Chicago Press, 1986). 
'3! Trevor Roper, “Outbreak,” p. 276. 
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the Jiilich-Cleves crisis of 1609, followed by the assassination of Henry IV and the 
collapse of the anti-Spanish coalition and the neutralization of the Duke of Savoy. This 
crisis did not start a general war. He evokes the Italian wars of 1613-1617, with Savoy 
fighting Spanish Milan and Venice assailing the Austrian Archduke Ferdinand, while 
Ossuna in Naples waged a low-intensity naval war against the Venetians in the Adriatic. 
This crisis also, according to Trevor-Roper, passed without detonating the general 
conflagration. Then came the alleged Bedmar plot and the defenestration of Prague, 
quickly followed by the Protestant seizure of the Valtelline, the fall of Oldenbarneveld, 
rebellion in Austria, and Bethlen Gabor’s attack on Vienna, and the election of the 
Palatine Elector as King of Bohemia. 

To his credit, Trevor-Roper then poses another vital question: “did these events 
inevitably cause the general war? The causes of war are so important that we ought to 
take nothing for granted.” His answer is that this entire chain of incidents did not suffice 
to initiate the great pan-European conflict. In Trevor-Roper’s view, it was the Spanish 
decision to allow the Twelve Years’ Truce with the Dutch to lapse, and to renew 
hostilities, that made the chain of incidents into a genuine and protracted European war. 
Thus, for Trevor-Roper, “the European war which broke out in 1621 was caused not by 
accumulated incidents but by human decisions. Those decisions were taken in Madrid.” 

In Trevor-Roper’s analysis, the decisions that made the Thirty Years War the 
most destructive war in the history of pre-industrial Europe were the work of a network 
of Spanish government officials who came to power in Madrid in 1621, and who made a 


deliberate, conscious choice in favor of war: “they made war deliberately because, unlike 
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their predecessors, they believed that war would now be more profitable, or at least less 
unprofitable, to Spain than peace.”’*” How did the Spanish war party manage to come to 
power? Trevor-Roper hurriedly passes over the fall of the Duke of Lerma, the erstwhile 
favorite of Philip III; Lerma was ousted in October 1618, in the wake of the alleged 
Bedmar plot and the defenestration of Prague in May of that year. Lerma was the head of 
the Spanish peace party; he has always been a favorite target of British historians, and is 
described by Trevor-Roper as an “indulgent, peace-loving profiteer.” '** The death of 
Philip III in 1621 was followed by the demise of the Archduke Albert of Austria, whom 
Philip III had made administrator of the Spanish Netherlands in Brussels. Albert had been 
the main voice for the “Pax Hispanica” and thus for war avoidance across the board. 
With his death, Spanish Flanders reverted to the control of Madrid. These events were 
followed, as Trevor-Roper recounts, by the seizure of power on the part of what we 
would call a network. This network was “a whole party: the party of the pushing, 
powerful, uncontrolled governors and ambassadors throughout the empire who had long 
been openly impatient of the restraining peace which all the great powers were conspiring 
to keep.” This was the network centered on Balthasar de Zufiga, the Count-Duke of 
Olivares, the Duke of Ossuna, Gondomar, Marquis Bedmar, the Marquis of Villafranca 
(Toledo, the governor of Milan) and the Duke of Feria (organizer of the slaughter of the 


Protestants in the Valtelline).'** 


'3? Trevor-Roper, “Outbreak,” p. 282. 
'33 Trevor-Roper, “Outbreak,” p. 282. 
'54 Trevor-Roper, “Outbreak,” pp. 283-284. 
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Sarpi and his group were well aware that they were dealing with two 
contending factions who were seeking power inside the councils of the Spanish empire. 
Just as the Thirty Years’ War was finally breaking out, Sarpi’s alter ego and personal 
chief of staff Fulgenzio Micanzio wrote to Cavendish, Bacon and Hobbes, contrasting the 
two Spanish groups: “For in the Court of Spayne the king and Lerma doe always in the 
same tenor & with stricter oaths engage their faith that they will have peace in Italy both 
by sea and land, & that they send strict order to that purpose. But in performance his 
Ministers Ossuna & the Governour of Milan make no shew of it. Whence ensueth here a 
most pernicious effect. For the promises of peace believed here for the extreame desire of 
it, in y° greater part of the old & of the delicate sort & fayned to be believed of the 
Papalinj, & spanishly affected hindreth our resolution in every thing.”!*> It is clear from 
this that Sarpi and Micanzio favored the rise of the Spanish hard-liners, since this made 
their own factional situation inside Venice easier. Later, the Sarpi group found reason to 
lament their own success, especially when they observed the almost hypnotic power of 
Gondomar over James I. As Micanzio wrote to Cavendish, Bacon, and Hobbes during the 
last year of Sarpi’s life, “If Gondamar goe I shall thinke it a matter of moment, for 
Spayne shall never have a more fortunate Minister, nor more able than he ise 
Garrett Mattingly was aware of this same anti-Lerma faction.'*’ Other historians 


have concurred in identifying this aggressive network, which Bohdan Chuboda 


'5 Micanzio to Cavendish, 12 July 1618, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 78. 

36 Micanzio to Cavendish, 13 May 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 170. 

8” Zuniga, Guevara, Gondomar, Bedmar — “...they were all men of keen intellects, strong passions, and 
powerful wills, determined, all of them, to win fresh glories and triumphs for Spain, even if they had to do 
so in spite of a do-nothing king and incompetent ministers. It was this shared determination which, because 
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characterized in 1969 as a third generation of Spanish imperialists. '** Stradling identified 


139 


substantially the same group. ~” It is thus fair to say that a scholarly consensus has 


merged that this faction or network contributed to the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Gondomar wrote to Philip HI in 1616: “I consider that war would be much better 
for the Catholic religion and the state and monarchy of Spain.”!”° Carlos Coloma, the 
governor of Cambrai and another component of the Spanish war party, wrote in 1609, “if 
the truce [with the Dutch] is continued, we shall condemn ourselves to suffer all the evils 
of peace and all the dangers of war.”'*' Zijfiiga feared that if the Dutch rebels were not 
crushed, Spain would lose the two Indies, Spanish Flanders, Italy, and Spain herself. The 
answer was to crush the Dutch rebelién. The Spanish war party received support from the 


Councils of Portugal and the Indies, which had been subjected to continuous Dutch 


of the laxness with which Spanish policy was conducted at Madrid, led all four to write their names large in 
the history of their time.” Mattingly, Renaissance Diplomacy, p. 256. 

'38 “<A third generation of Spanish imperialists was rapidly gaining ascendancy on the political horizon. 
Both Villafranca and Ofate belonged to it. The Spanish ambassador at Venice, Alfonso de la Cueva, 
Marquis of Bedmar, the inscrutable Viceroy of Naples, Pedro Tellez Giron, Duke of Ossuna, who was to 
die in prison under the Count Duke of Olivares; and Ambrosio Spinola in the Low Countries, along with 
hundreds of others, both diplomats and soldiers, formed part of it. Theirs was neither the compromising 
spirit of Charles V nor the spirit of strict discipline which Philip II had imposed upon his administrative and 
diplomatic apparatus. Nor did they think much of the Turkish danger. They were fully occupied with the 
Calvinists and with their possible French or Venetian allies. All of them — the Duke of Ossuna perhaps 
more than the others -- were individualists who liked to set a goal for their policy in an independent way. 
Such men were now the actual lords of the Spanish dominions. Power was their main aim. They could be 
almost sure that they would make the gods of fate jealous.” Bohdan Chudoba, Spain and the Empire, 1519- 
1643, p. 211. : 

'° While warning of overestimating their role, Stradling still conceded to “... such men as Gondomar (in 
London), Ofiate (in Prague and Vienna), and Bédmar (in Venice and Paris) [that] the negotiations in which 
they were involved substantially altered the European political balance in Spain’s favor. [...] Zufiga and 
Ofiate carefully re-forged the political links of the ‘great House of Austria,’ reactivating an association 
which had almost withered away since the 1560s. [...] At Paris, Cardenas and Bedmar built on the Franco- 
Spanish double marriage treaty of 1612, creating a pro-Spanish party by the use of all available arguments, 
both material and spiritual.” Stradling, p. 56. 

' Trevor-Roper, “Outbreak,” p. 285. 

'! Trevor-Roper, “Outbreak,” p. 286. 
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depredations of the Luso-Spanish colonial empire. The Belgians were for peace, but they 
were overtuled.!” 

Trevor-Roper concludes: “Perhaps no general war ever arises out of mere 
incidents. General wars arise because the governments of great powers, or the men 
behind such governments, choose war, and exploit incidents. [...] And in 1621, in 
greatest power in Europe, behind the politicians of the peace, there was a group of men 
who positively chose war because they believed that they could win the war, whereas, in 
the modern world, they could not win the peace.” At first Spain won numerous victories, 
but over time, effective resistance crystallized, and “once again Spain would be forced to 
make peace; and this time it would not be a Spanish peace: it would be the end of Spain 
as a great power.” !*? With this overall verdict, both as regards the dynamics of Spanish 
aggression as well as the broader issue of how wars begin, the present study essentially 
agrees: wars start because a power or influential network wants them to start. At the same 
time, we should note that Spain could have avoided war both in the short and medium 
term and perhaps beyond by an effective reform policy. As Gondomar told Philip II, the 
alternative to war was that “Spain must invest in commerce, encourage shipping, found 
trading companies, abolish inland tolls, give a new status and new facilities to merchants. 
In this way trade and wealth would grow, shipping would be increased, and sea-power 
would give ultimate victory in war....” For reasons which lie beyond the scope of the 
present study, the Spain of the hidalgos, where productive activity was scorned in favor 


of vain feudal titles, a real reform agenda was apparently politically untenable. Even 


'? Trevor-Roper, “Outbreak,” p. 287. 
'? Trevor-Roper, “Outbreak,” pp. 293-294. 
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Lerma, who had the merit of realizing that he needed peace, was unable to advance a real 
reform program, beyond a simple cessation of hostilities, a reduction of the fiscal 
pressure on the bankrupt treasury, and a respite from demographic losses due to war in 
what was now the poorest major power in Europe.'** Instead of using peace to implement 
reform, Lerma, a prisoner of the Spanish limpieza de sangre ideology, decided to use the 
surcease of war to dilapidate his own national resources through the expulsion of the 
crypto-Moslems or moriscos. This was an action which vastly accelerated the decline of 
Spain.!* 

Stradling pays tribute to the talents of the Spanish war party in matters of 
manipulation and intrigue, and raises the question of whether a Spanish conspiracy lurked 


behind the kaleidoscope of events that took Europe into general war in 1618-1621: 


Certainly the skill with which Garrett Mattingly’s beloved galaxy of 
ambassadors exploited the conflicting fears and aspirations of the courts to 
which they were accredited has few equals in the history of this particular 
political science. Can we go further, and suggest that these men planned — 
or plotted — the events of 1618-21? This seems unlikely, but all were 
acutely conscious of the pressures upon the fabric of the monarchy; of the 
motives which inspired connections between these pressures; and, above 
all, of the facts that Louis XIII would not remain a minor forever, and that 
the Truce of Antwerp was due to run out in 1621.'*° 

Trevor-Roper’s thesis that a pro-war network of like-thinking individuals acting 


in distant settings across Europe had made a decisive contribution to propelling the 


continent into general war is full of heuristic suggestions for the present study. Trevor- 





'4 Trevor-Roper, “Outbreak,” p. 291. 

'S The late Peter Brightwell starts from Trevor-Roper and Chuboda to discuss the interplay between the 
Olivares and Lerma factions in his “The Spanish Origins of the Thirty Years War,” European Studies 
Review 9 (1979), pp. 409-431. 

46 Stradling, p. 57. 
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Roper identified the Spanish war party as embedded in the Spanish government, but 
sometimes a minority within it. Sometimes the pro-war network was frustrated in its 
efforts; sometimes it carried the day. As far as is known, Trevor-Roper was never 
accused of being a conspiracy theorist on this account. 

Thanks to Trevor-Roper and others, the Spanish war party of Olivares, Zufiiga, 
Ossuna, Bedmar, Villafranca, and Gondomar is therefore well known, and its importance 
widely accepted. But was this the only group that wanted war? One hypothesis which 
emerged was that certain Calvinist leaders of the Holy Roman Empire constituted such a 
grouping. The role of a network of like-thinking figures in the conflicts of the early 
seventeenth century was also pointed up by the Netherlands historian Aart A. van 
Schelven in an article published on the eve of the Second World War. Van Schelven 
focused on a network of half a dozen leaders who had made decisive contributions to 
starting the civil war in Bohemia and then generalizing it into a conflagration within the 
entire Holy Roman Empire. In Van Schelven’s view, this network possessed enough 
coherence and created sufficient impact so as to be characterized as the general staff of 
political Calvinism in central Europe at the opening of the seventeenth century.'*’ The 
Hungarian leader Bethlen Gabor (Gabriel Bethlen) is not included on the list of six 
leaders, even though he is prominent in the discussion as a significant Calvinist general. 
The focus here is very much on Bohemian events as the detonator of all the rest. First is 
Frederick V of the Palatinate, the Winter King of Bohemia who helped to escalate the 


Bohemian rebellion into a general war by accepting the offer of the Bohemian rebels to 


'47 Aart A. von Schelven, “Der Generalstab des politischen Calvinismus in Zentraleuropa zu Beginn des 
Dreifigjahrigen Krieges,” Archiv fir Reformationsgeschichte, 36:1/2 (1939), pp. 117-141. 
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become king in Prague, and was then swept aside after the Battle of the White Mountain 
in November 1620. He was forced to take shelter in Sir Dudley Carleton’s house in 
Holland. Second is Prince Christian von Anhalt-Bernburg, the prime minister, chief 
advisor, and failed general who served the Winter King. (Anhalt may be considered as 
related to the Sarpi networks by way of Sarpi’s close relations with one of his principal 
deputies, Christoph von Dohna.) Anhalt was also the organizer and spokesman for the 
Protestant Union of German states. He helped to convince Frederick V to accept the 
crown of Bohemia, and then, along with Count Matthias von Thurn, was the losing 
general of the battle of the White Mountain. Anhalt was made an outlaw of the Holy 
Roman Empire and ended his days as an aristocratic vagabond. Third is the Moravian 
Baron von Ziérotin, the Landeshauptmann of Moravia and thus an imperial official, who 
turned against the Habsburgs and retired from politics early, in 1614, but whose role in 
the Bohemian events nevertheless forced him to flee to Breslau. Fourth is the Czech Peter 
Wok von Rozemberg, with almost 11,000 serfs one of the richest landowners of 
Bohemia, who helped to get the Bohemian agitation going but then died in 1614. Fifth is 
Budowec von Budowa, another Czech and a member of the lower nobility. He helped to 
obtain the grant of the Majestatsbrief of 1609, which guaranteed freedom of conscience 
to the Bohemian nobility. He took part in the revolt of 1618 and was executed for this in 
1621. The sixth member of van Schelven’s political general staff of Calvinism is George 
Erasmus, Baron von Tschernembl, who at one point declared that he would rather live 
under a Protestant government with the help of the Turks than remain as a subject of the 


Habsburgs. Tschernemb! lost all of his property, was forced to become a refugee, and 
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died in poverty in Geneva in 1626. Van Schelven argues that, in part because of their 
close contacts by letter and by other means, the activities of these six meant that the 
Habsburg powers were confronted by a “whole Calvinist block under their 
leadership.” 148 

Partly because they failed so completely, the judgment of historians in regard to 
these figures has often been harshly critical; van Schelven paraphrases descriptions of 
them as “a mixture of religious enthusiasm and egoism,” “French fashion and German 
crudeness,” and “proletarian princes.” Van Schelven seeks to lessen the severity of this 
judgment, but seems uncertain as to why this network was so unsuccessful. Was it the 
lack of coordination with France and the Dutch? Was it their political divergences? Was 
it the overweening egotism of some of them? The results of the present study suggest that 
van Schelven’s Calvinist general staff lost out because they were caught up in the broader 
actions of a far more sophisticated network, the Sarpi Anglo-Venetian network, which 
urged them to undertake a series of actions (the English marriage of the Winter King, the 
acceptance of the Crown of Bohemia, and perhaps the revolt of Prague itself) but were 
then unable to assist them in any meaningful way when the going got rough. Van 
Schelven’s list is arbitrary, and excludes without explanation prominent figures among 
the Bohemian leaders like Count von Thurn or Kinsky. As flawed as this article may be, 
however, van Schelven does provide insight in the way a network or group of individuals 
ensconced in key positions across a series of governments and institutions can help to 


impart a direction to overall events. 


148 Van Schelven, p. 131. 
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The hypothesis advanced by the present study is that there was indeed another 
network, this one heterogeneous, composed of Venetians, German Calvinists, French 
Huguenots, and warlike Englishmen. This study will be concerned with a “handful of 
others like” these — Paolo Sarpi, Fulgenzio Micanzio, Domenico Molin, Agostino Mula 
(among other veterans of the Ridotto Morosini), Nicolo Contarini, Antonio Foscarini, Sir 
Edwin Sandys, Sir Francis Bacon, Thomas Hobbes, Sir Henry Wotton, Sir Dudley 
Carleton, Philippe de Duplessis-Mornay, John Donne, Giovanni Diodati, Christoph von 
Dohna, Christian von Anhalt, Daniel Heinsius, and a few more. We will attempt to 
discern here a rival, hostile network which was opposed to Spanish and Catholic 
domination, but which agreed with the Olivares faction that war was the most desirable 
outcome. The war this network wanted was a war of religion, not a war of states. It 
wanted a war capable of decomposing states, an attempt which succeeded in some cases, 
as when Portugal seceded from Spain. This network we can identify with its most famous 
central figure, the Venetian friar Paolo Sarpi. 

Spain was perhaps the greatest of the great powers, and it is clear that any 
network which controlled the Spanish government had its hands on levers which were 
able to unleash general war. Venice was already well on its way to being a 
Grofmachtruine, the remnant of what had been a major power up to about 1509. Could a 
Venetian-centered network, composed of elements operating in a number of European 
states, do anything to influence events in favor of general conflict? There were plausible 
ways in which they could, for there were ways in which Venice remained a great power. 


These were diplomacy and intelligence, the arts of observation and manipulation. The 
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Spanish infantry was the most formidable, the French heavy cavalry was peerless, and the 
Swedish artillery led the pack, while the Dutch and English competed for naval 
supremacy, but the Venetian Council of Ten, in a saying attributed to a Turkish sultan, 
could monitor the conversations among the fish at the bottom of the sea. The legendary 
prowess of the super-subtle Venetian oligarchy in these fields suggests that it may not be 
altogether unprofitable to examine the ways in which the Sarpi networks, convinced of 
the necessity for a general European conflagration specifically along religious lines, were 
actually able to contribute to the genesis of the Thirty Years War. 

We will also examine the reciprocal action or mutual re-enforcement between 
these networks. It would appear on the whole that the Sarpi network substantially came 
together during the Interdict crisis of 1606-1607, at a time when Lerma and Archduke 
Albert were still laboring to make the Pax Hispanica a reality. In the simplest terms, the 
Sarpi group was able to go into action first, before the Spanish were able to complete 
their peace process, and certainly well before any conclusions could be drawn about 
whether or not the Spanish peace would be successful. We may even venture to guess 
that parts of the Sarpi network were able to coalesce in the 1590s, at a time when the 
Olivares faction was still inchoate. In any case, we should not neglect to consider that the 
spectacular and highly provocative actions in which the Sarpi network was involved, 
including the 1606-1607 Interdict, the war of Gradisca, the alleged Bedmar plot of 1618, 
the defenestration of Prague (according to Lerma’s reproach), the publication of the 
History of the Council of Trent, the Synod of Dort, and the death of Oldenbarneveld may 


well have done something to defeat and discredit the Lerma faction, while favoring the 
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affirmation of the Olivares war party. It was only after all these events that Lerma finally 
fell from power in October 1618. It may well be that the rise of Olivares and his 
aggressive group was at least in part a consequence of the earlier actions of the Sarpi 
group, with one group of hawks providing arguments and factional ammunition for the 
other group of hawks. It is at any rate certain that, whatever the weakness of the Venetian 
land forces, Venetian actions like the Interdict had a stunning, long-lasting, and profound 
impact on the Spanish court and Spanish officialdom in general. The Venetians were past 
masters at showing the red flag to the Iberian bull. 

Three decades ago, Theodore Rabb entitled his fascinating survey of the great 
crisis of the seventeenth century The Struggle for Stability in Early Modern Europe.” 
His thesis that the crisis of the century was above all a crisis of authority, and that its 
resolution or settlement owed much to the horrendous destructive powers of the new 
methods of warfare and to the consequent exhaustion of society, which caused the elites 
to turn away from total war as it has been practiced by such figures as Mansfeld, 


150 
»"”" But when we 


Wallenstein, or by Gustavus Adolphus with his “swath of destruction. 
come to Venetian diplomacy during the ascendancy of the giovani party, and especially 
to the activities of the Sarpi network, Rabb’s thesis must be stood on its head: here it is 
constant meddling to prevent any stability, and rather to foment conflict among other 


states to keep them tied down in hostilities as far away as possible from the lagoons, 


which stands out. 





4° New York: Oxford University Press, 1975. 
'S° Rabb, Struggle for Stability, p. 121. 
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Coloma told his king that the Dutch had to be destroyed, and that it would be 
relatively easy to destroy them. Ossuna thought that the destruction of Venice would be 
easy. Gondomar thought that it would be easy to eliminate England.'*! It is perhaps not 
too much to say that the Olivares faction thought of war with these powers as a cakewalk. 
In a very real sense, these figures were playing into the hands of Sarpi and the Venetians. 
Spain at war with the Dutch, with France, and with England meant that the task of 
balancing the Spanish power by embroiling Madrid in war was being successfully 
fulfilled. Spain at peace was considered a threat by the lagoon oligarchs. Spain at war 
with her neighbors was far less of a threat in the plain of the Po River. 

We can thus distinguish those causes of war which, from the standpoint of any 
individual or state or faction, can be classified as objective. These would include overall 
economic and financial conjunctures, generally prevailing ideologies, alliance systems, 
secular trends in military organizations and technologies, climate changes, and the like. 
The subjective causes of war, on the other hand, include most prominently the presence 
or absence of leaders, factions, and networks who for whatever reason desire war, strive 
to unleash war, and who believe — whatever delusions may be involved — that war will 
somehow be advantageous to them. Examples of such phenomena are numerous. Such 
wisdom as may be extracted from the historical experience of the twentieth century 
buttresses a belief in the importance of the subjective causes of war. This awareness is for 
example enshrined in the preamble, written by Archibald MacLeish, of the constitution of 


the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, where we read: 


'S! Trevor-Roper, “Outbreak,” p. 292. 
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...since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed. !°* 


Sarpi himself was a practitioner of what might be called epistemological warfare — the 
idea that politics, religion, culture, science and philosophy can shape the human mind in 
such a way as to influence and sometimes determine human behavior, and which thus can 
be used as strategic weapons. Sarpi provides a summary of this belief in one of his secret 
memoranda for the Venetian Doge and Collegio, written in response to the cabinet's 


request for his opinion as to what extent the Venetian government should permit the 


papal Inquisition to operate on Venetian territory. Sarpi writes: 


The content of books appears to be of little importance because it is 
composed exclusively of words, but from those words come the opinions 
of the world, which cause partisanship, sedition, and ultimately wars. They 
are indeed words, but words that can set into motion armies and their 
weapons. > 


'S? UNESCO Constitution, November 16, 1945, at http://portal.unesco.org/en/ev.php- 
URL_ID=15244&URL_DO=DO_TOPIC&URL_SECTION=201.html. 

'S3 <T 4 materia dei libri par cosa di poco momento perché tutta di parole; ma da quelle parole vengono le 
opinioni nel mondo, che causano le parzialita, le sedizioni e finalmente le guerre. Sono parole si, ma che in 
conseguenza tirano seco eserciti armati.” Paolo Sarpi, "Sopra !'officio dell'Inquisizione" in Scritti 
giurisdizionalistict; see Belfagor 31, 1976. 


CHAPTER I: THE BALANCE OF POWER, THE MYTH OF VENICE, AND THE 
GIOVANI ERA 


She considered it enough to take special care that the 
‘scales of the balance of power did not incline to one 
side or to the other,’ and that the great powers should 
preferably be at war with each other rather than at 
peace, because otherwise they might get very 
dangerous ideas....' 


...questo € spagnolo come papa, come Borghese e 
come Camillo...’ 


THE MYTH OF VENICE AND THE BALANCE OF POWER 


If we are to arrive at a realistic assessment of the role played by the Sarpi 
networks in the coming of the Thirty Years’ War, we must also consider the range of 
contending views about the Venetian Republic, its foreign policy, and about Sarpi 
himself. These are all highly controversial themes. This discussion is made more difficult 
by the prevalence in some quarters over long periods of recent times of a laudatory and 
almost hagiographical “myth of Venice,” and to some extent by negative counter- 
reactions to this myth. John Martin and Dennis Romano, in their introductory essay to a 
volume of essays published around the two hundredth anniversary of the extinction of the 
Republic of Venice, summed up the essence of the myth of Venice in one word: 
“stability.” Here were none of the vicissitudes of inter-oligarchical strife and foreign 


intervention which had plagued Venice’s long-time rival, Genoa. We will try to show that 


' “Sie hielt fiir genug, sorglich acht zu haben, dass nur ‘die Wage des Gleichgewichtes sich nicht nach 
irgendeiner Seite neige’ und dass die grossen Miachte lieber im Kriege gegeneinander, als in Frieden 
zueinander stiinden, weil sie sonst auf sehr gefahrliche Gedanken kommen kénnten.... Kretschmayr, 
Geschichte von Venedig (Darmstadt: Gotha, 1905; Aalen: Scientia Verlag, 1964), vol. III, p. 4. 

* "He is Spanish as pope, as Borghese, and as Camillo.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 17 March 1609, 
LAP, vol. I, p. 70. 
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while Venice herself remained apparently stable for a long time, part of the system that 
made this possible was a form of diplomacy which tended to foster conflicts elsewhere. It 
is this aspect of Venetian foreign policy which the mythographs tend to neglect. 

For Martin and Romano, the myth “portrays Venice as an ideal republic, a strong 
maritime empire, and an independent state in which the Venetian nobles were devoted to 
the ideals of civic humanism and the commercial virtues of sobriety, hard work, and self 
sacrifice.”* The origins of the myth go back to the late Middle Ages, but one important 
source was surely Gasparo Contarini, the patrician leader who rubbed elbows with the 
Italian Protestants, the spirituali, and then became a cardinal of the Roman Church. 
Contarini’s De magistratibus et republica venetorum (written in the 1520s, and published 
in 1543) attempts to show that Venice is a mixed government of monarchy (the doge), 
aristocracy (the senate), and democracy (the Grand Council), but it has been pointed out 
that, for Contarini, these forms all exist inside the patriciate itself, and not in any broader 
population; the Venetian Senate of the early 1500s would therefore already have to be 
considered as an oligarchy within an oligarchy. The inherent tendency towards 
oligarchical rule only became accentuated, as the well-known social conflicts around the 
poorer nobility, the barnabotti, would suggest. Venice was a governo stretto or governo 
strettissimo — a very narrowly based regime, even by contemporary standards. Another 
foundational work of the myth of Venice was Della repubblica de’ Viniziani by the 
Florentine Donato Gianotti, which was published in 1540, although it was written earlier. 


The myth thus exemplified, which depicted the Venetian patricians as a wise, provident, 


> John Martin and Dennis Romano, “Reconsidering Venice,” in Venice Reconsidered: The History and 
Civilization of an Italian City-State, 1297-1797 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2000), p. 
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and benevolent ruling elite was exceedingly influential in such countries as England, 
France, the Netherlands, and Poland, and exercised a special fascination among 
aristocrats and nobles, who were the sort of people who could expect to do well under a 
system of the Venetian type. 

In France, Etienne de la Boétie, his friend Michel de Montaigne, and Guillaume 
Postel were devotees of Venice. In England the list is long, and would certainly include 
King James IJ, Sir Edwin Sandys, John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, John Milton, Ben 
Jonson and his coterie, Sir Francis Bacon, Thomas Hobbes, Izaak Walton, and many 
more. The Netherlands scholar Haitsma Mulier has devoted an illuminating study to the 
development of the myth in the Dutch context.* According to Mulier, “The myth of 
Venice consisted of an historical and above all a political-constitutional component.” The 
first involves the special circumstances of the founding of a city state in the lagoons of 
the northern Adriatic, and extended to the key concept that Venice had never been 
conquered, never been subject to the eastern or western Roman empires, to the pope, or to 
any other power, and had thus always been “free.” The second component involved the 
alleged perfection of Venetian institutions, with a mixed government of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy (all three in fact within the framework of a relatively narrow 
oligarchy) allowing unparalleled domestic tranquility and stability, watched over by a 


patrician ruling class of matchless wisdom, prudence, selflessness, and courage.” 


* Haitsma Mulier, The Myth of Venice and Dutch Republican Thought in the Seventeenth Century. Gerard 
T. Moran, transl. (Assen, NL: Van Gorcum, 1980). 
> See Haitsma Mulier, pp. 1-25. 
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We will argue there that there is in fact a third component, which is represented 
by the notion of Venice as the balancer in a benevolent balance of power system, first in 
Italy, and then in Europe as a whole. This additional mythical meme stands in sharp 
contrast with reality, which was a Venetian policy based on fomenting geopolitical 
conflict among other states and playing them off one against the other along the lines of a 
divide et impera policy. Haitsma reflects this complex of problems obliquely by noting 
that “the accusations of the time that the Serenissima... was striving for a universal 
monarchy in Italy have been repeated so often that they are now platitudes.... In the 
seventeenth century, the Republic of Saint Mark had to content itself with an extremely 
cautious diplomatic balancing act in Europe.”° We will attempt to show that the period 
between 1605 and 1623, the Sarpi group advocated a policy of adventurism and 
brinksmanship which was often in sharp contrast to the official Venetian stance of risk- 
averse neutrality. Apart from relations with the Ottoman Empire, Venice became a 
neutral state after the disastrous rout at the battle of Valeggio in 1630, and this policy was 
then confirmed in the treaties of Passarowitz, Karlowitz, and concluded by the political 
self-dissolution of the Venetian Republic in the face of Napoleon in 1797. 

Martin and Romano also recognize an anti-myth or critical myth of Venice. This 
approach viewed Venice as “‘a repressive state, harshly governed by a decadent and 
secretive oligarchy.”’ As Lord Norwich observed, 

To the outside world [Venice] had never been very lovable. In the days of 
her greatness, part of her unpopularity was due to envy — of her wealth, 


her magnificence, and her superb geographical position which rendered 


° Haitsma Mulier, p. 7. 
7 Martin and Romano, pp. 3-4. 
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her impregnable from invasion or attack, but this was not the whole story. 
Particularly by their fellow Italians, Venetians tended to be thought of as 
arrogant and overbearing. Their merchants, though not in general 
dishonest, drove mercilessly hard bargains. Their diplomatists were suave, 
yet somehow always seemed a little sinister as well.... Where Venice was 
genuinely misjudged — and continues to be so today — was in the way she 
chose to govern herself. For well over half a millennium she was 
universally considered a police state, a tyrannical oligarchy that arrested 
without charge, imprisoned without trial, and condemned without appeal, 
permitting her citizens — apart from the chosen few —no voice in the 
administration, no liberty of speech or action. That such an idea of the 
Venetian constitution is a travesty of the truth should long have been 
clear....° 
Kretschmayr points out that, in the years before the French Revolution, a minority of 
malcontents on Venetian territory launched propaganda attacks against the oligarchy as 
the “Citta dei tiranni.”” This negative image of Venice has been less in evidence in the 
late twentieth and early twenty-first centuries. 
One of the main centers of the anti-myth has been France, especially from about 
1500 to the Napoleonic era. In the early 1500s, Louis XII's regime mounted a broad- 
based propaganda campaign to build support for the War of the League of Cambrai with 
the help of Gutenberg's new print medium, and these attacks on Venice resonated at 
virtually every level of French society. In April 1509, on the eve of the great battle at 
Agnadello, an anonymous poem entitled "La complainte de Venise" hit the streets of 
Paris. In the same month Pierre Gringoire, the most prominent member of that court of 


miracles of bohemian literary figures variously called La Basoche or la Confraternité des 


Sotz, produced a piece of street theater entitled "L'entreprise de Venise." Here the 





* Norwich, p. 637. 
° Kretschmayr, vol. III, p. 435. 
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Venetians are condemned for their limitless avarice and rapacity, which are now about to 
be punished: 

Tremblez, tremblez, bourgoys veniciens. 

Vous avez trop de tresors anciens 

Mal conquestez; tost desployer les fault. 
The French force will carry out the retribution, provided they are not betrayed by 
faithless allies; Gringoire urges the "gentilz Francoys" forward: 

Rememores, s'on ne rompt l'aliance 

En Venise fleurs de lys planteres.’” 
Gringoire was highly popular with merchants, lawyers, officials, and other Parisians. 

Jean Lemaire des Belges was at this time jointly employed by the League of 

Cambrai signatories Louis XII and Margaret of Austria. He entered the fray in June 1509 
with La legende des Veénitiens, during the preparation of which he had interviewed the 
captured Venetian general Bartolomeo d'Alviano, who was a French prisoner of war. 
This work contains a series of prophecies of the destruction of Venice, which is portrayed 


" 1! 4 nother anti-Venetian 


as "a tyranny which is arbitrary and without a basis in reason. 
author of this phase was Symphorien Champier, the author of "The Triumph of the most 
Christian King of France ... ." Here the lion of St. Mark appears as a symbol of the 
deadly sin of pride of which the Venetians have been guilty. A member of the royal 


council, Claude de Seyssel, published Za victoire du roy contre les Veniciens about a year 
after Agnadello. Here the apotheosis of Louis XII as the greatest of French kings is 
'° Michael A. Sherman, "Political Propaganda and Renaissance Culture: French Reactions to the League of 


Cambrai, 1509-1510," Sixteenth Century Journal VII:2 1977, p. 103. 
'! Sherman, p. 109. 
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mingled with a portrayal of Venice as a dangerous and formidable enemy. Defeating such 
an enemy establishes beyond doubt the greatness of France.'? Anti-Venetian feeling in 
France was doubtless very strong at this time. Such hostility on the part of a large and 
important country was very ominous for the Serenissima. Joachim Du Bellay, an 
authentic spokesman for the French Renaissance, was another vigorous critic of the 
Venetians and their ways.!? The devotion to Venice of later figures like Montaigne, the 
chancellor Michel de I'Hospital, the diplomat Arnaud du Ferrier, the historian and 


president of the Parlement of Paris Jacques-Auguste de Thou, Jean Bodin (who treated 


2 Sherman, p. 124. 
'3 Du Bellay writes in sonnet CXXXIII of the Regrets: 


Il fait bon voir (Magny) ces Coions magnifiques, 

Leur superbe Arcenal, leurs vaisseaux, leur abbord, 

Leur sainct Marc, leur Palais, leur Réalte, leur port, 

Leurs changes, leurs profits, leur banque, et leurs trafiques: 


I] fait bon voir le bec de leurs chapprons antiques, 

Leurs robbes a grand'manche, et leurs bonnets sans bord, 
Leur parler tout grossier, leur gravité, leur port, 

Et leurs sages advis aux affaires publiques. 


Il fait bon voir de tout leur Senat balloter, 
II fait bon voir par tout leurs gondolles flotter, 
Leurs femmes, leurs festins, leur vivre solitaire: 


Mais ce que 1'dn en doit le meilleur estimer, 
C'est que ces vieux coquz vont epouser la mer, 
Dont ilz sont les amis, et le Turc I'adultére. 


Du Bellay was critical of many nationalities, including his own, but his dislike of Venice stands out from 
the rest. See Joachim Du Bellay, Les Antiquitez de Rome, Les Regrets, ed. Francoise Joukovsky (Paris: 
Flammarion, 1994), pp. 126-7. As Yvonne Bellenger points out, "La dérision sexuelle du dernier tercet. . . 
n'est pas courante chez Du Bellay, qui n'use généralement pas d'un vocabulaire emprunte a ce registre, mais 
la portée satirique de I'allusion est claire." Concerning the first line, she writes that "Du Bellay n'est pas 
Rabelais et cet exemple est l'unique emploi du mot ["Coions"] dans son ceuvre. . . ." See Yvonne Bellenger, 
"Bréve notule sur le premier vers du sonnet 133 des Regrets” in Du Bellay et ses Sonnets Romains (Paris: 
Champion, 1994), pp. 78-83. 
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Venice as the home of perfect liberty in his Heptaplomeres), Montesquieu, and others 
represents a radical departure from the earlier French tradition. 

Among the Italians of the Renaissance, the critics of Venice are numerous and 
authoritative. The great Florentines seldom showed any sympathy or admiration or sense 
of political congeniality for Venice. Florentine hostility goes back a long way: Dante’s 
portrayals of the Venetians in the Divine Comedy (where he makes the pitch used in the 
Arsenal to caulk galleys a symbol of the pervasive Venetian vice of graft'*) are decidedly 
negative; Dante was for many years in the service of Can Grande della Scala of Verona, 
an inveterate adversary of Venice. One of Petrarch’s most polemical short pieces is his 
treatise De sui ipsius et multorum ignorantia (1367), where he deals with a group of four 
Venetian Aristotelians who had interfered with his project of leaving his library to Venice; 
when Cardinal Bessarion attempted to do the same thing, his collection narrowly escaped 
being broken up. Venetians come in for rough treatment in Boccaccio’s Decameron.'> The 
feelings here are typical enough; Burckhardt speaks of the “hatred felt for the city by the 
other states of Italy.”’° Somewhat later the Renaissance Pope Pius II, Enea Silvio 
Piccolomini of Siena, excoriated the Venetians for their geopolitical foreign policy.’ 


Erasmus of Rotterdam, the great exponent of the northern European Renaissance, was not 


'4 Inferno, XX17 ff. 

'5 Tn the Decameron, for example, Frate Alberto flees his home in Imola "a Vinegia, d'ogni bruttura 
ricevitrice, si trasmutd, e quivi penso di trovare altra materia al suo malvagio adoperare che fatto non avea 
in altra parte." (Boccaccio, Decameron, Vittore Branca ed., vol. I., p. 480) Later Frate Alberto tries to leave 
Venice disguised in a bear skin, but his cover is blown by a man who had contracted to help him, "e fu 
lealta vinizana questo," comments Boccaccio. Decameron, vol. I, p. 491. 

'® Jacob Burckhardt, The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy (New York: Harper, 1958), vol. I, p. 87. 

'7 “They are hypocrites. They wish to appear as Christians before the world but in reality they never think of 
God and, except for the state, which they regard as a deity, they hold nothing sacred, nothing holy.” Pius I], 
Memoirs of a Renaissance Pope (New York: Putnam, 1959), p. 302. 
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pleased by his stay with Aldus in Venice, as we can read in his "Opulentia Sordida" in the 
Colloquia Familiaria. As for Machiavelli, his contempt for the Venetian polity because of 
what he saw as its deeply flawed institutions, as well as his Schadenfreude in Venetian 
defeat, is (or ought to be) well known.'® Machiavelli was adamant that the problem was a 
moral defect of the Venetians produced by their bad military policies: after Agnadello, “if in 
Venice and in their constitution there had been any quality of virtu, they could easily have 
regrouped and been able to show a new face to fortune, and done that in time to win or 
else to lose in a more glorious way, or get a more honorable settlement. But the 
cowardice of their souls, caused by the quality of their bad institutional arrangements in 
military affairs, caused them to lose their state and their nerve at the same time.”"? As for 
Guicciardini, we need only mention his famous passage about Italian reactions to Agnadello 
to see his deep ambivalence about Venice; here we find that the Venetians had attempted to 
conquer Italy in an act of naked aggression, thus making themselves universally hated, and 


had then compounded this by their natural arrogance.”’ One prominent non-Venetian who 


'® In his study of the history of his native Florence, Machiavelli includes a sketch of the evolution of Venice 
over the centuries, which also concludes with the Venetian defeat at Agnadello in May 1509: "But in time, 
after the Venetians had seized Padua, Vicenza, Treviso, and later Verona, Bergamo, and Brescia, and many 
cities in the Kingdom and in Romagna, driven on by their lust for domination, they came to so great an 
opinion of their own power that not only the Italian princes but the kings beyond the Alps were in terror of 
them. Consequently these kings and princes together conspired against them and in one day took from them 
the state which they had won for themselves in so many years with infinite expense; and even though in our 
more recent times they have reacquired something, yet since they have reacquired neither their reputation 
nor their forces, they live, as do all the other Italian princes, at the discretion of others." Machiavelli, 
Florentine Histories, transl. Laura F. Banfield and Harvey Mansfield (Princeton NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1990), part I, section 29, pp. 41-42. 

'° Machiavelli, Discourses (New York: Penguin, 1984), part III section 31. 

°° Guiccardini wrote that the Venetians had brought universal hatred upon themselves by their attempt to 
dominate all Italy, and also by their arrogance: “avevano scoperatmente cercato di sottoporsi tutta Italia: le 
quali cose facevano universalmente molto odioso il nome loro, odioso ancora pit per la fama che risonava 
per tutto della alterezza naturale di quella nazione.” Guicciardini, Storia d'Italia VIII, vii. 
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warmly supported Venice was Savonarola, but he is mentioned only in passing by 
Bouwsma. 

Machiavelli’s implacable hostility to Venice, his searing critique of Venetian 
methods, and even his merciless mockery of Venetian defeats make it impossible for 
scholars to avoid making him one of the leading exponents of the anti-myth school. 
Richard MacKenney, writing in the Martin-Romano collection, pointed out that by 1600 
the anti-Venetian approach concentrated less on external aggression and territorial 
agegrandizement, and more on the oppressive, secretive, and sinister aspect of a regime in 
which 98% of the population had no role other than to accept the decisions of the ruling 
2%. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who famously lived in Venice in 1743-44 in the service of 
the French ambassador, took this line when he condemned the lagoon oligarchy as a 
“simulacrum” of a genuine republic, and the Council of Ten as a “tribunal of blood.””! 
This became the line taken by Napoleonic propaganda in the time leading up to Campo 
Formio, and it is reflected in Daru’s Histoire de la République de Venise (1815-1819), 
which will be consulted in connection with the alleged Bedmar plot of 1618. The myth of 
Venice, as expressed in terms of international affairs, is based on the notion of Venice’s 
alleged role as the benevolent guardian of the balance of power. A major goal of the 
present study is to subject this complex of ideas to a thorough exposition and critique. 

Sarpi and Venice have thus always been the objects of lively controversy among 
historians inside Italy and abroad. The reasons for this in more recent times are not 


difficult to discover. The only two considerable Italian states which remained 


*! Martin and Romano, p. 3. 
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independent after the disastrous Franco-Spanish Italian wars of the sixteenth century 
were Savoy (which became the core of the modern Italian state founded during the 
nineteenth century) and Venice (which succumbed to Napoleon in 1797). Among Italian 
historians before the Second World War, the understandable expression of national 
feeling was consequently to celebrate the Duchy of Savoy and its successor the Kingdom 
of Sardinia as the nucleus around which national unity had been achieved, ending 
centuries of subjection to the Spanish and Austrian Habsburgs. Even during this time, 
important figures such as Mazzini, as well as a number of Italian and foreign writers, 
made a point of recognizing Sarpi as an illustrious Italian. Sarpi’s prominence was also a 
matter of Venetian regional pride, and his ferocious anti-clericalism made him attractive 
to secularists, skeptics, and critics of the Vatican. But then, because of the fall of the 
fascist regime and the end of the Savoy monarchy, the previously prevalent nationalist 
approach became less tenable. After 1945, when the House of Savoy had become 
tarnished by its association with fascism, Venice offered an untainted alternative. In a 
time of Anglo-American pre-eminence, the attractiveness of this alternative was 
enhanced by the close affinities between English Whigs and Venetian patricians, and by 
Sarpi’s close ties to his English contemporaries, to say nothing of the enthusiasm of 
American intellectuals for Venice. For historians on the secular side of the strong 
cattolici-laici divide, Sarpi’s anti-clericalism was an added plus. All of these factors set 
the stage for a marked increase in Sarpi studies, which started already during the war 


years, and which has been growing ever since. 
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Any foreign historian venturing upon Italian controversies has to be aware of the 
line of demarcation between the cattolici and the Jaici, that is to say between Catholic and 
secular or non-religious writers. Anyone portraying Sarpi in the darker hues runs the risk 
of being branded as a playback agent for the slanders of the Roman Curia against Sarpi, 
from the time of the Interdict and excommunication on down. The Cold War division 
between cattolici and laici was the basis of post-1945 Italian party politics. The 
cattolici/laici dichotomy is discarded here as an impediment to a clear understanding of 
the real political and moral issues of the Sarpi era, which come down to the struggle 
between advocates of war avoidance and those who sought to use war, even a general 
European war, as a deliberate and conscious instrument of state policy. 

It would be a mistake to assume that the Protestants and their supporters are 
automatically and in every case the party of progress, enlightenment, and modernization. 
Calvinist extremists like Christian von Anhalt or Maurice of Orange, each of whom relied 
on war as the central tool of policy, can hardly be regarded as positive factors in 
European history. And Sarpi’s supporters will have to struggle mightily to prevent him 
from being associated with these figures, since they were his allies and co-thinkers. Nor 
can we assert that all Catholics were authoritarian oppressors — although some, like the 
notorious Ferdinand of Styria, doubtless were just that. The fronts run elsewhere — 
between those who sought to ward off the ultimate cataclysm of 1618-1648 on the one 
hand, and those who sought to provoke it, on the other. It will be abundantly clear where 


Sarpi and his network fall on this scale. 
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During World War II, Giovanni Getto, with whom the present writer studied at 
the University of Turin, attempted to free the figure of Sarpi from the adulation and 
demonization which he had received from the Catholic and secular camps among Italian 
intellectuals, and to present a picture of Sarpi primarily as a thinker. Sarpi’s scientific 
activity was played down, as was his leadership role in many actions of the Venetian 
state.” Postwar interest in Paolo Sarpi was reflected by Federico Chabod, whose 1952 
course at the University of Rome was already titled La politica di Paolo Sarpi.”? Chabod 
intended to bring Sarpi close to the French politiques, suggesting parallels between the 
friar and such figures as Jean Bodin and Cardinal Richelieu. Gaetano Cozzi, operating 
more or less in the tradition of the Italian liberal philosopher Benedetto Croce, soon 
followed with his 1958 study of Sarpi’s close associate, the later doge Nicolé Contarini, 
which was the first of a long series of books and articles which tended to establish Sarpi 
as a culture hero in the struggle of the Venetians against papal encroachments and in 
favor of the modern sovereign state. Cozzi’s image of Sarpi proceeds from “an extreme 


civic humanism to a militant defense of Venetian prerogatives.””* 


In Cozzi’s portrayal, 
“the clarion calls of the giovani to a tolerant and direct evangelical faith, to a cleansed 
and thoroughly Venetian church, to a Venice again sovereign in commerce and 


diplomacy, to an ancient spirit of patrician collegiality and concord that night be restored, 


are among the most stirring images in recent Venetian historiography. The myth, far from 


ve , Giovanni Getto, Paolo Sarpi (Pisa: Vallerani, ey 
3 Quazza, p. 39. 
4 Grubb, p. 53. 
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exploded, is triumphantly vindicated.””* Cozzi’s point of view became the dominant one 
among the Italian Sarpi scholars of the late twentieth century and beyond, and provided 
the basis from which Bouwsma and others operated.”° For Cozzi, Sarpi is basically a 
Calvinist, and therefore a believer. Today no serious discussion of Sarpi is possible 
without taking Cozzi’s work into account even if, as here, the portrait that emerges is 
much darker than the one he favored. 

From the fall of Venice until about 1970, much scholarship on Venice in the 
English-speaking world thus tended to accept the so-called Myth of Venice, as founded 
by Gasparo Contarini in the 16" century, and with Paolo Sarpi occupying a very high seat 
in the pantheon. The idealization of the Venetian Republic as a model of republican 
liberty amidst the subjugation of Italy to the Spanish yoke was a favorite theme of the 
Italian Risorgimento and of British Whigs. Venice enjoyed the admiration of such 
figures as Leopold von Ranke, Jacob Burckhardt, Benedetto Croce, and Heinrich 
Kretschmayr. In the twentieth century, the work of Frederick C. Lane, Gaetano Cozzi, 
and William Bouwsma exemplified this trend. Brian Pullan attempted to show that the 
Venetian ruling class possessed a basic level of competence, especially when it came to 
the provision of adequate food supplies, which were essential if tumults were to be 
avoided.’ More recently the claims of the Venetian patriciate to represent Renaissance 


culture, wisdom, prudence, and good government have been challenged. Donald 


5 Grubb, p. 54. 

°° Gaetano Cozzi, Gaetano. I! Doge Nicolo Contarini (Venezia: Istituto per la Collaborazione Culturale, 
1958), and Paolo Sarpi tra Venezia el’Europa (Torino: Einaudi, 1979). 

2? Brian Pullan, Rich and Poor in Renaissance Venice (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971). 
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Queller”® has stressed the greed of the patricians; Robert Finlay has focused on corrupt 
election practices; and Guido Ruggiero has depicted the brutality of the Venetian ruling 
class.” Most of these studies have been concerned with Venetian domestic affairs. 
David Wootton has offered a controversial new view of Sarpi as an atheist and absolutist 
in politics, but does not stress foreign affairs. Missing so far, apart from some suggestive 
observations by Lord Norwich, has been a critique of the Myth of Venice as it relates to 
foreign affairs and international politics. It is this area, relatively unexplored in recent 
years, which the present study proposes to examine. - 

A convenient starting point for the most recent phase of Venetian studies is 
presidential address given by Frederic C. Lane of Johns Hopkins to the American 
Historical Association on December 29, 1965. Lane had written a number of studies of 
Venetian shipping, banking, and insurance activity from the Middle Ages to the early 
modern period.*’ In his AHA presidential speech entitled “At the Roots of 
Republicanism,” Lane argued in the context of early modern Italy that “republicanism, 
not capitalism, is the most distinctive and significant aspect of these Italian city-states, 


that republicanism gave to the civilization of Italy from the thirteenth through the 


°8'"'A great deal of rubbish needs to be cleared away before we can have a clear view of the Venetian 
nobility. .. .They were pretty much like any other elite...." (Queller, ix) Queller's irreverent muckraking 
represents a breath of fresh air; he shows that the winged lion of St. Mark is holding an open book which is 
actually a palimpsest reading "Dayla, dayla" or "Gimme, gimme!" underneath the traditional "Pax tibi 
Marce evangelista meus." See Donald E. Queller, The Venetian Patriciate: Reality versus Myth (Urbana 
and Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 1986), p. 84. 

? Robert Finlay, Politics in Renaissance Venice (New Brunswick NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1980); 
Guido Ruggiero, Violence in Early Renaissance Venice. New Brunswick NJ: Rutgers University Press, 
1980. 

%° Among these are Venice: A Maritime Republic, Venetian Ships and Shipbuilders of the Renaissance, 
Andrea Barbarigo, Merchant of Venice 1418-1449, Studies in Venetian Social and Economic History, 
Money and Banking in Medieval and Renaissance Venice. 
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sixteenth century its distinctive quality and very largely explains the intensity in imitating 
classical antiquity. The attempt to revive the culture of the ancient city-states 
strengthened in turn the republican ideal and contributed mightily to its triumph later in 
modern nations and primarily in our own.””! There is much of value in this document, but 
for our present purposes we must focus on the very broad definition of republicanism — 
“the rejection of hereditary kingship in order to devise other forms of government” — 
which allows Venice and Florence to be lumped together as simply two examples of the 
republic. Lane, to be sure, is still able to distinguish between the two. “The larger role 
given the guilds made Florentine republicanism more disorderly but also more 
democratic than the republicanism of Venice,” he notes, while “Byzantine traditions and 
the relative weakness of professional organizations at Venice made it easier to establish 
there a coordination of social life under the sovereignty of the republic.” But the line is 
drawn less sharply here than it is in Burckhardt, so that in discussing the impact of the 
Venetian model in Restoration England, Lane can comment that “Machiavelli’s 
republicanism became better understood. James Harrington praised him as ‘the sole 
retriever’ of ancient prudence and hailed Venice as a model republic proving that a 
skillful mixture of institutions could overcome human weaknesses and defy time.” The 
deep contradiction between support for the Florentine secretary and praise of the 
Venetian constitution might not have been obvious to Harrington, but it would have been 
to Machiavelli, and it is disconcerting to see Lane gloss it over. On the other hand, Lane 


had the merit of recognizing that the founders of the US Constitution were not admirers 


3! Frederic C. Lane, “At the Roots of Republicanism,” American Historical Review 71:2 (January 1966), 
pp. 403-420, online at www. Historians.org/info/AHA_History/fclane.htm, accessed 26 November 2007. 
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of the Venetian way; he cites John Adams who “completely rejected the idealization of 
the Venetian constitution.” Lane also mentions Hans Baron’s “civic humanism” thesis, 
which applauded the efforts of a Florentine oligarchical faction around Leonardo Bruni to 
resist the efforts of Giangaleazzo Visconti to unify northern Italy into one large state; 
according to Lane, “Florentine patriots presented their defense of their own particularism 
as a general defense of freedom and republicanism.” Lane thus recommended Venice to 
the American historians of the Vietnam era as a model of a capitalist republic 
characterized by “broadly based government, freedom from outside domination, 
guarantees of personal liberty, wide popular participation, and the like.”’*Here is the 
myth of Venice as the good republic. 

The most thoroughly detailed and consistent statement of the Myth of Venice on 
the Venetophile side, with Paolo Sarpi as the central figure, has been William J. 
Bouwsma’s Venice and the Defense of Republican Liberty: Renaissance Values in the 
Age of the Counter Reformation, a study which also devotes much attention to a 
laudatory portrayal of the giovani faction and of Sarpi personally. Bouwsma attempted to 
do for the Venetian oligarchs what Hans Baron had tried to do for their Florentine 
contemporaries: to imbue their stubborn defense of their own state with the overtones of a 
struggle for universal and indeed progressive values. Both attempts are problematic. The 
framework of Bouwsma’s analysis is that Venice c. 1600 represented the true continuity 
of the Italian Renaissance, while the papacy of Pope Paul V Borghese embodied a new 


set of anti-Renaissance values, those of the Catholic Counter-Reformation (as he terms it) 


* James Grubb, “When Myths Lose Power, ” Journal of Modern History 58:1 (March 1986), p. 50. 
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and the Jesuit-dominated Council of Trent. The difficulty is evident at once: how can 
Venice be made to represent the Renaissance when many authorities agree that there is 
virtually no indigenous Venetian Renaissance through the end of the fifteenth century, 
and that examples of Renaissance art first arrive in the lagoons with the tide of refugees 
from the sack of Rome in 1527? This effort becomes even more problematic when we see 
that Bouwsma intends to make Venice the heiress of the Florentine tradition of political 
thought, especially during the years after the final demise of the Florentine Republic. In 
order to make this case, the contemporary voices mentioned above are largely passed 


over, but Bouwsma cannot pass over Jacob Burckhardt. Burckhardt had written: 


Among the cities which maintained their independence are two of 
deep significance for the history of the human race: Florence, the 
city of incessant movement, which has left us a record of the 
thoughts and aspirations of each and all who, for three centuries, 
took part in this movement, and Venice, the city of apparent 
stagnation and of political secrecy. No contrast can be imagined 
stronger than that which is offered us by these two, and neither can 
be compared to anything else which the world has hitherto 
produced.”? 


This statement by Burckhardt leaves Bouwsma in a terrible predicament; he must 
somehow attempt to work around a judgment which directly negates his thesis. This is 
accomplished with the help of some contortionism: “Since Burckhardt’s vision of Venice 
will be the point of departure (in both senses) for much in the present book, it may be 
useful to observe that he chose his language carefully. The ‘stagnation’ of Venice, he 


implied, was only apparent; and he did not mean that Venice had no political 


3 Burckhardt, vol. I, p. 82. 
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conceptions, but only that she failed to given them expression.” But what of Venice and 
Florence as polar opposites? Bouwsma responds with more tortured logic that “contrast is 
only possible between entities in fundamental respects similar, and it is equally 
undeniable that Florence and Venice were in some ways alike. Even Burckhardt 
recognized this by treating them jointly in a single chapter which set them both apart 


from the princely states of Italy. ...the juxtaposition of Florence and Venice yields a 
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somewhat equivocal impression: they were at once different and alike.” °” This ignores 


Burckhardt’s repeated insistence that Venice represented an anomaly among all the 
Italian Renaissance states: “The cause of the stability of Venice lies rather in a 


combination of circumstances which were found in union nowhere else .... The keynote 


of the Venetian character was ... a spirit of proud and contemptuous isolation. . oe 


Indeed, Burckhardt went far towards suggesting that Venice had played a very limited 


role in the creation of Renaissance culture, perhaps until the refugees of the 1527 sack of 


Rome had begin to arrive in the lagoons.’ : 


** Bouwsma, p. 52. 

>> Burckhardt, vol. I, p. 87. 

3° “If Venice, by this spirit of calculation, and by the practical turn which she gave it, was the first fully to 
represent one important side of modern political life, in that culture, on the other hand, which Italy then 
prized most highly she did not stand in the front rank. The literary impulse in general was here wanting, 
and especially the enthusiasm for classical antiquity which prevailed elsewhere.... Literature, in fact, like 
the rest at Venice, had mostly a practical end in view. If, accordingly, we look through the history of 
Venetian literature... we shall find in the fourteenth century almost nothing but history and special works 
on theology, jurisprudence, and medicine; and in the fifteenth century, till we come to Ermolao Barbaro 
and Aldo Manucci, humanist culture is, for a city of such importance, most scantily represented. Similarly 
we find comparatively few traces of the passion, elsewhere so strong, for collecting books and manuscripts; 
and the valuable texts which formed part of Petrarch’s legacies were so badly preserved that soon all traces 
of them were lost. The library which Cardinal Bessarion bequeathed to the State (1468) narrowly escaped 
destruction. Learning was certainly cultivated at the University of Padua, where, however, the physicians 
and the jurists — the latter as the authors of legal opinions — received by far the highest pay. The share of 
Venice in the poetical creations of the country was long insignificant, till, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, her deficiencies were made good. Even the art of the Renaissance was imported into the city from 
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From beginning to end, Bouwsma stresses the centrality of the Myth of Venice in 
its overwhelmingly positive acceptance, which he appears determined to refresh and 
propagate into the late twentieth century and beyond: “The myth that Venice ideally 
combined freedom and order and was therefore durable beyond any polity previously 
known to man stimulated the European imagination for almost three centuries.”*” 
Englishmen like Milton admired the Venetian constitution, and the reformers of the 
Enlightenment reformers shared this interest.** But there was also an opposition, to which 
Bouwsma devotes very little attention. 

The attempt to make his premises hold up in detail thus leads Professor Bouwsma 
into statements which are difficult to reconcile with the salient facts of the age. The 
intervention by Sarpi and Carleton into the Dutch Republic to secure the defeat of 
Oldenbarneveld’s faction is a case in point. Here Bouwsma comments: “Sarpi was clearly 
on the side of latitude and flexibility on all religious questions, and of charity and open 
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discussion rather than force in dealing with error.””” Yet Sarpi and his faction rejoiced in 


the judicial murder of an irenic statesman like Oldenbarneveld, who had advocated 
tolerance among Protestants, while the great scholar Grotius received a life sentence from 


the Dutch faction backed by Sarpi. Sarpi was also a consistent supporter of the use of 


without, and it was not before the end of the fifteenth century that she learned to move in this field with 
independent freedom and strength. But we find more striking instances still of intellectual backwardness. 
This Government, which had the clergy so thoroughly in its control, which reserved to itself the 
appointment to all important ecclesiastical offices, and which, one time after another, dared to defy the 
Court of Rome, displayed an official piety of a most singular kind. [...] But the State itself, after absorbing 
the Church to a degree unknown elsewhere, had in truth a certain ecclesiastical element in its composition, 
and the Doge, the symbol of the State, appeared in twelve great festivals (andate) in a half-clerical 
character.” Burckhardt, vol. I., pp. 93-95. 

37 Bouwsma, p. 162. 

38 See Milton, “A Ready and Easy Way... 

»° Bouwsma, p. 588. 
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force, with war his favorite solution to a whole series of problems. His letters are a paean 
to the use of force as the preferred tool of international affairs. As we will show, the 
newly discovered work by Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, allows no other conclusion 
but that Sarpi was an authoritarian and an absolutist in matters of politics. He contested 
the claims of the papacy because he wanted the state to dictate the truth in matters of 
religion. Bouwsma writes: “At the same time [Sarpi’s] detestation of religious 
persecution is from time to time apparent; on this matter Sarpi’s position seems close to 
that of Erasmus.’ But not in the case of Oldenbarneveld, Grotius, and the Arminians, 
where Venetian geopolitical interests were involved, and where Sarpi and his network 
welcomed the orgy of religious persecution which accompanied the victory of Maurice of 
Saxony and his Gomarists, who were the war party against Spain. In this conflict, it was 
the forces of Oldenbarneveld and Grotius, and not Sarpi’s allies, who staked a plausible 


claim to represent the tradition of Erasmus. 


“THE ULTIMATE ABOMINATION” 


In commenting on Sarpi’s History of the Council of Trent, Bouwsma provides 
another example of manichean dichotomy in attempting to identify the force or principle 
which Sarpi was fighting against. Bouwsma comments: 

...Sarpi identified the rise of heresy in western Europe with that moment 
in the history of the church, the investiture controversy, when in his view 
the papacy had first asserted its authority over princes and decisively 


transformed the church into a system of government. The ultimate abuse, 


“’ Bouwsma, p. 587. 
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it has inevitably exposed the church to all other abuses, both of belief and 
practice. With Sarpi, therefore, the question whether the causes of the 
Reformation were primarily institutional or theological was basically 
meaningless. Both the protest against the abuses and the doctrinal 
challenge had been directed against a more fundamental evil. Although 
Sarpi was sympathetic to both, he refused to identify himself finally with 
either. His target was the ultimate abomination." 


It might be objected that the conflict between pope and emperor, or pope and kings here 
adumbrated is among the essential preconditions for the rise of the prototype of the 
modern state in northern Italy during the 1300s and 1400s. But, with Sarpi fighting not 
specific people or abuses, but tilting against the “ultimate abomination,” we have entered 
a world of manichean struggle far beyond the range of ordinary earthly events. 

James S. Grubb, in his historiographical summary on the fortunes of the myth of 
Venice, noted that Bouwsma’s distillation of the Myth of Venice into such a potent form 
had actually led to a weakening of the power of the myth. Grubb observed that 


...more telling damage was done, albeit unwittingly, by William 
Bouwsma’s Venice and the Defense of Republican Liberty in 1968. 
Bouwsma’s long study runs parallel to those of Cozzi, and his conclusions 
entirely concur; the book consists of lucid and exhaustive readings of the 
texts demarcating Venice and Rome. But however brilliant in its parts, as a 
whole the book is not about Venice at all but, as the subtitle declares, 
“Renaissance values in the age of the Counter-Reformation.’ Venice 1s all 
Renaissance, but a Renaissance which is abstract ideal rather than 
historically specific moment: embodiment of freedom (personal and 
national), toleration, humanism, empiricism, republicanism, civic 
mindedness, secularism, resistance to dogmatism, activism, pluralism, 
self-determination, modernity. Rome as Counter-Reformation is a 
throwback to the dark and medieval: scholastic, “hierocratic’ (p. 47), 
centralized, intolerantly orthodox, repressive, absolutist, Tridentine, 
Jesuitic, reactionary, hegemonistic. The giovani are Renaissance men, the 
vecchi are neo-medieval, and the affirmation of the former was a 
necessary step toward the modern world. Paruta and Sarpi, Baronius and 


*" Bouwsma, p. 610. 
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Bellarmine locked in mortal combat between mutually exclusive visions 
of God and civil society: Venice won at least the immediate battle and so 
could pass on republican ideals and virtues first to England and finally to 
the United States. Bouwsma is writing, then, about the great Atlantic 
republican tradition that, it has been pointed out, is not even to be placed 
within the realm of the history of ideas but resides in a metahistorical 
realm of political theory. Irrespective of the book’s intrinsic merits, its 
effect on specifically Venetian studies was to harness the concerns of 
Cozzi to a schematization so absolute and abstract as to be beyond 
verification or refutation and thus to make further concrete historical 
inquiry almost pointless. Even if it were possible to overlook Bouwsma’s 
corrosive extrapolations, it would be difficult to sustain the exemplarity of 


conflicts within and without the Venetian republic in the 1580-1610 
«4 42 
period. 


Bouwsma’s portrayal of Sarpi appears in many ways as a blind alley, or at least as a high- 


water mark of idealization which is unlikely to be surpassed.” 


The more recent trend of analysis of Sarpi as a political thinker is exemplified by 
Richard Tuck, who focuses much more on Sarpi as a neo-stoic absolutist and as a co- 


precursor of Hobbes.“ Tuck writes that a key 


...respect in which Sarpi looked forward to the next generation of post- 
skeptical writers was his acceptance of what David Wootton has termed 
‘moral atheism’ ... Like most Tacitists or skeptics, Sarpi assumed that a 
‘prince’ was needed to advance a society’s interests, and by “prince’ he 
meant in Venice the republican government. But his great insight, which 
put him in a different class from other Tacitists or theorists of the ragion 


*” James S. Grubb, “When Myths Lose Power: Four Decades of Venetian Historiography,” Journal of 
Modern History 58:1 (March 1986), pp. 56-57. 

*’ Bouwsma may have been aware of these problems; in his AHA Presidential address in 1978, he 
proclaimed that the traditional idea of the Renaissance itself had become extinct. Perhaps this was because 
his concept of the Renaissance could not survive being grafted onto the Venice of the 1500s and 1600s: “T 
should like to discuss a remarkable historiographical event, the collapse of the traditional dramatic 
organization of Western history.... the historian of the Renaissance has long been the principal guardian of 
that pattern. But historians of the Renaissance have lately been unable — or unwilling — to fulfill this old 
responsibility.” See William J. Bouwsma, “The Renaissance and the Drama of Western History,” American 
Historical Review 84:1 (February 1979), pp. 1-2; 
(http://www.historians.org/info/AHA_History/wjbouwsma.htm). 


“* Richard Tuck, Philosophy and Government, 1572-1651 (Cambridge UK: Cambridge University Press, 
1993), 
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di stato, was that the power of self-interest was such that the convergence 
of the interests of subjects with those of rulers was extremely unlikely. 
The very existence of societies, he wrote, was posited upon the effective 
control of human emotions and appetites by the most powerful emotion of 
all, fear. Seeing this more clearly than any of his contemporaries (as 
clearly as perhaps only a Venetian could have seen it), he was led to 
investigate more fully the nature of the fearful sanctions which induced 
men to cooperate with one another. He seems to have concluded (building 
on the nucleus of the argument presented by Charron) that fear of 
supernatural punishment, and of institutions backed up by such 
punishment (which he referred to interestingly as the ‘Torah,’ by which he 
meant any divinely based system of civil law) were admittedly a common 
means of social control, but they were not actually necessary. They could 
in principle be replaced by other ‘false opinions,’ including the inculcation 
of a sense of honour or pride among the citizens of an atheistic republic.... 
This vision of social control — much richer than was possessed by earlier 
Tacitists — enabled him brilliantly to extract a new kind of republicanism 
from the central insights of the new humanism about self-interest.”° 


According to Tuck, Sarpi sought 


...to refute the ideas of men such as Botero and Ammirato which 
legitimized precisely what the papacy was trying to inflict on Venice, the 
overturning of a legal order in the interests of universal Catholicism 
(represented particularly strikingly by the Jesuits). Sarpi had to show that 
religion as they interpreted it was not something which it was in men’s 
interests to abide by — not because they had mistakenly identified the 
religion which we ought to respect (he never endorsed the Protestant 
critique of Catholicism), but because zo religion could play the role in our 
lives which they claimed for it. The naturalness of this strategy, and its 
closeness in many ways to Charron’s views, suggest very strongly that 
Wootton is right in his contentious account of Sarpi’s political thought, 
and that Sarpi was not (as has sometimes been claimed) simply a familiar 
type of fideist. Fideism would not have done the work which Sarpi 
required, whereas the subordination of religion to political or social 
interest did do so.*° 


* Tuck, pp. 98-99. 


“© Tuck, p. 99. 
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Tuck is also aware that the real Sarpi lurks beneath the maschera to which the friar 
sometimes referred. Tuck writes: “It is worth remarking that another contentious feature 
of Wootton’s account, his claim that Sarpi had a secret philosophy, is vindicated by a 
comparison with the well-documented secret philosophy of men like Lipsius. The 
disjunction between public and private life which they all called for obviously disposed 
them towards a life of secret beliefs.”*’ 

Grubb refers more than once to the allegedly Erasmian piety of the giovani, but 
any such notion fails to do justice to Erasmus’s foundational rejection of war, in contrast 
to the bellicosity of figures like Sarpi and Nicolo Contarini, an had a consistent 
penchant for military solutions. Romano and Martin, and also Grubb, repeat that the 
Venetian myth is “bi-frontal” and accompanied by an anti-myth, with the implication that 
critical views belong to the anti-myth, rather than being based in reality. In Grubb’s 
account, it is hard to see how any account would escape the myth/anti-myth polarity. He 
writes for example: “But anti-myths have remained within the terms of discourse staked 
out by the myth-makers and so have actually re-enforced the hegemony of the myth. 


48 Bouwsma also fails to break 


Image and counterimage contend within a single arena. 
out of the confines of the myth, and concludes his lengthy book by once more evoking it: 
“This book has been concerned with the contribution of the Venetians themselves to the 


formation and development of a powerful myth of Venice as the ideal combination of 


liberty and order, and with the broad implications of the myth for European political and 


“’ Tuck, p. 99. 
“8 Grubb, p. 3. 
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historical culture.””” 


As we have already indicated, the attempt of the present study is to 
return the study of Venetian history in a European context to the firm ground of reality 
while eschewing myth as always misleading and often harmful. While Bouwsma’s 
account of, for example, the Interdict struggle of 1605-1607 purports to be history, it 
contains a strong dose of mythical allegory. Instead, real questions need to be answered: 
Was there, as Sarpi claimed, a diacatholicon or lockstep between the papacy and Madrid? 
Was Spain really pursuing a policy of aggressive expansionism or an attempt to enslave 
Europe? Was the Sarpi group seeking to detonate a major European war? Was the France 
of Henry IV, with whom Sarpi found himself in acute conflict, also somehow a target of 
this effort? Can we detect in the Cozzi-Bouwsma interpretation the vice against which Sir 
Herbert Butterfield warned historians, that of treating the past as a storehouse of exempla 
for our current views?” 

As already suggested, Bouwsma’s method is largely an attempt to do for Venice 
what Hans Baron had done for the Florentines of the period before and after 1400.°! 
Baron was a student of Ernst Troeltsch, for whom Protestantism was axiomatically the 
basis for the modern world. For Baron, the great issue is the combination of humanism 


oriented toward the ancient world with concern for the political life of the Florentine city 


state, a combination which he describes as Renaissance civic humanism and the vita 


” Bouwsma, p. 628. 

°° See Herbert Butterfield, The Whig Conception of History (London, G. Bell and Sons, 1931). 

*! Hans Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance (Princeton NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1966); The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1955), 2 vols.; 
and "A Defense of the View of the Quattrocento First Offered in The Crisis of the Early Italian 
Renaissance" (1970) in Baron’s Jn Search of Florentine Civic Humanism: Essays on the Transition from 
Medieval to Modern Thought. 2 vols. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988. II, pp. 194-211; Gennaro 
Sasso, “’Florentina Libertas’ e rinascimento italiano nell’opera di Hans Baron,” Rivista storica italiana. 69 
(1957), pp. 250-276. 
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activa politica. For Baron, this new outlook is the direct result of the Florentine resistance 
to the attempt of Giangaleazzo Visconti of Milan to create a vast northern Italian 
kingdom in the years leading up to Visconti's death in September 1402. After the tumulto 
dei ciompi in 1379-80, the base of the Florentine state, already restricted, may have 
become even narrower.” But Baron does not attempt a direct and detailed comparison 
between Giangaleazzo Visconti and Maso degli Albizzi or Filippo dei Corsini, the 
dominant personalities of the Florentine regime during the time of the civic humanists; 
the comparison might not turn out to be entirely unfavorable to Giangaleazzo, whom 
Baron hardly helps us to know better, beyond repeating the demonizing fact that he was a 
“tyrant.” Rinaldo degli Albizzi is portrayed by Baron as courageously urging resistance at 
the time of the ascendancy of Filippo Maria Visconti. Baron’s historical figures are 
allegorical embodiments marked “Civic Humanism” or “Tyranny,” and thus we do not 
get to know them, in the same way that Bouwsma hardly allows us to become acquainted 
with the real Clement VIII (in fact an anti-Spanish politique), Paul V Borghese, 
Oldenbarneveld, Leonardo monaie: Sarpi, Sir Henry Wotton, or Bedmar. 

The Italian historian Gennaro Sasso, an early critic of Baron, comments 
sardonically that it appears that for Baron, “the Renaissance is a marvelous fruit which 


justifies after the fact the death of the tree which produced it, without feeling the reasons 


*? Machiavelli regarded the regime created by Maso degli Albizzi after the ciompi agitation as dominated 
by the extremely wealthy, with the urban middle class totally excluded, and so unstable that it would have 
fallen very soon, had it not been for the Visconti threat outside: "si vedra come allora le volleno dar forma 
di repubblica governata da ottimati; e come in essa fu tanti difetti, che la non pass quaranta anni, e sarebbe 
durata meno, se le guerre dei Visconti non fussino seguite, le quali la tenevano unita.” Machiavelli, Zstorie 
fiorentine e altre opere storiche e politiche. ed. Alessandro Montevecchi (Torino: UTET, 1971), vol. 2, p. 
205. 
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for that death in himself, and without even posing the problem of their existence.”°’ Sasso 
also noted that Baron’s notion of an historical mission for Italy was something of a 

that his work could be seen as a polemic against several Italian 
historians, among them Francesco Cognasso, for whom Visconti Milan represented a 
progressive future for Italy, while the Florentine oligarchical liberties represented an 
obsolete past.°* He also lamented Baron’s failure to engage in a detailed comparative 
analysis of the Visconti and Albizzi/parte euel regimes, with a view to seeing which 
one would have concretely and practically offered the greater economic, political, and 
cultural advantages. It would also have been necessary to take into account the sack of 
Brescia, the sack of Rome , the siege of Florence, the siege of Milan, and the assorted 
devastations suffered by Italy during the French and Spanish invasions of 1494 to 1544 
and beyond, which a degree of national unity under the house of Visconti might have 
avoided. Baron’s manichean view allows for none of this.°° So perhaps it is possible to 
argue that Bouwsma has been tainted by some of the original sins of his maitre a penser, 


Baron. 


‘3 il Rinascimento sia il frutto meraviglioso che giustifica a posteriori la morte dell'albero che I'ha 


prodotto, ma senza ovviamente risentire in se stesso le ragioni di quella morte, e senza nemmeno porsi il 
problema della loro esistenza." Sasso, p. 272. 

** See Francesco Cognasso, J Visconti (Milano: Dall’Oglio, 1966). 

*> Sasso commented that “II Baron non crede, infatti, che il destino storico (concetto pericoloso perché 
teologico) dell’Italia si sarebbe veramente realizzato solo se Giangaleazzo o Filippo Maria fossero riusciti a 
condurre a termine il loro intenso programma di espansione e di conquista. Da questo punto di vista, tutta la 
sua opera é una fiera e ben motivata protesta contro tutti coloro (si pensi solo al Cognasso) per i quali, se 
Milano rappresentava il progresso e l’avvenire, la “libertas” fiorentina era invece il passato.” (Sasso, p. 
260) Sasso also expressed scepticism about Baron's idealization of the Florentine political regime: “...i] 
problema dello storico é essenzialmente quello di comprendere la natura specifica di quella liberta, di quel 
sistema politico, su quali forze politiche si fondasse e di quali concreti interessi fosse insieme condizione e 
risultato. E son queste appunto le questioni che il Baron non affronta....” Sasso, p. 261. Similar 
methodological strictures can be applied to Bouwsma. 
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Parallel to the dominant line of studies favorable to Venice and to Sarpi, there has 
continued a tradition of much greater critical distance. Sometimes this work came from 
literary students of the Florentine Renaissance who were not prepared to transfer their 
allegiance to the Serenissima in the way that Bouwsma recommended. One scholar of 
this type who offered an alternative to the Venetophile outlook of the postwar years in 
America was Thomas G. Bergin, who taught Italian literature for many years at Yale; one 
senses that extensive Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio studies had left Bergin close to the 
actual Florentine Renaissance viewpoint. Bergin noted that Venice was 

...in the trecento something of an anomaly. It had never gone through the 
conventional development of the Italian city-state from feudal fief to 
commune to despotism. It had never, therefore, been obliged to undergo 
the anti-feudal bourgeois thrusts that elsewhere were the basis of the 
communes; in 1310 it had fixed once and for all the status of its citizens 
before the law with the famous /ibro d'oro, and as a result of an uprising 
against such definitive regimentation it had established the Council of 
Ten, all-powerful, secret, and dedicated. It was in effect a totalitarian state 
and as it had strangled the beginnings of the commune, so in 1355 with 
equal severity it frustrated the attempt of the Doge Marin Faliero to make 
himself a despot. 
Venice was a republic, but this meant in practice the rule of the few: "The power was in 
the hands of an oligarchy, to be sure, but individuals within the oligarchy were subject, 
like any other citizen, to the law of the state." Venice also had strong overtones of statism 
and collectivism: "In spite of the sharp distinction between the elite and the 
disenfranchised the Serenissima was a united state, one not without a kind of primitive 


communism; among other things that belonged to the state were the very ships which 


were the source of its wealth; merchants could sail and trade, but they were leased the 
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ships, which were the property of the Republic." But this is a minority viewpoint 
containing elements which are factually obsolete, expressed outside of the guild of 
professional historians.~° 

David Wootton caused a furor in 1983 with his volume entitled Paolo Sarpi 
Between Renaissance and Enlightenment , which strongly suggested that Sarpi was not a 
religious reformer at all, but rather a “moral atheist.”°’ Wootton related his own surprise 
in coming upon the Pensieri for the first time: "When I first read these notes I found them 
so strange, so direct an attack on beliefs which I had felt sure all intellectuals of Sarpi's 
day regarded as unquestionable, that my first reaction was to conclude that they were an 
eighteenth-century forgery." As Wootton read on, he concluded that "Sarpi . . . was 
hostile not merely to the Counter-reformation papacy, but to Christianity itself... we 
will see Sarpi in the Pensieri finding and forging all the new arguments an atheist might 
need."** Wootton also found that Sarpi was not a liberal, but rather an absolutist, and 
found many similarities to Hobbes in Sarpi’s outlook. Wootton’s Sarpi was closer to 
Charron than he was to Montaigne; in this Sarpi the original and skeptical "Que sgay-je" 
of Montaigne’s "Apologie de Raimond Sebond" has become the emphatic "Je ne scay" of 
Charron's allegory of wisdom. Giuseppe Trebbi, in his contribution to the October 2002 
Sarpi conference, criticized Wootton because his concept of moral atheism, although 
rigorously defined, was not sufficiently historicized; because Wootton assumed that Sarpi 


had held the point of view expressed in the Pensieri all his life; because Wootton “did not 


° Thomas G. Bergin, Petrarch (Boston: Twayne, 1970), pp. 29-30. 

°7 David Wootton, Paolo Sarpi Between Renaissance and Enlightenment (Cambridge UK: Cambridge 
University Press, 1983), p. 5. 

8 Wootton, pp. 2-3. 
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hesitate to go back and re-examine some discredited testimony from the Roma Curia, and 
because Wootton did not take into account Sarpi’s relations with Calvinism, as 
documented by Gaetano Cozzi and Boris Ulianich.*’ Luisa Cozzi commented that 
Wootton had shown very little caution, but Wootton’s main contentions appear to have 
withstood the test of time. Wootton was apparently so dismayed by the entire experience 
that he went on to cultivate other topics. 

After Wootton’s work, Vittorio Frajese’s Sarpi scettico developed some of the 
same themes, although in less radical form. Frajese relates that, after reading some of 
Sarpi's Pensieri on religion for the first time, the Italian Catholic scholar Giuseppe de 
Luca commented that he now viewed the Servite priest Sarpi as "un Montaigne col 
cappuccio" — Montaigne in the hood of a monk's cowl. Here the common ground of 
Montaigne, Sarpi, and Charron is further developed. as Fortunately, it is not our task here 
to make pronouncements about Sarpi’s religious faith. It will be enough for our purposes 
to note that Sarpi, like the dedicated Venetian he was, espoused the Byzantine view that 
religious policy was always a tool of state interest, and that theological questions had to 
be decided according to the needs of ragion di stato. Sarpi’s deep sympathy with the 
Byzantine tradition is not open to doubt; in the newly discovered Della potesta dei 
prencipi, Sarpi states, in the middle of a series of propositions emphasizing that religious 
matters must always be under absolute state control, “Che la Chiesa greca e tutte le altre 


d’i cristiani hanno tenuto questo stile dove hanno avuto |’ Imperio” — the Greek church 


°° Giuseppe Trebbi, “Paolo Sarpi in alcune recenti interpretazioni,” Ripensando Paolo Sarpi, Corrado Pin, 
ed. (Venezia: Ateneo Veneto, 2006), p. 670. 

® Vittorio Frajese, Sarpi scettico. Stato e chiesa a Venezia tra Cinque e Seicento (Bologna: I Mulino, 
1994), p. 43. 
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and all the other Christian churches maintained this policy whenever they were in 
power.”°' Whether or not Sarpi was an atheist is not the issue here; we are rather 
interested in whether or not he can be classed as an exponent of seventeenth century 
brinksmanship who contributed something important to the runup to the Thirty Years’ 
War. 

Historiographical essays on Venetian history accord small attention to the 
question of Venetian foreign policy, above and beyond a few famous set-pieces such as 
the League of Cambrai and the Interdict of 1606-1607. Such historiographical surveys, 
while they are often interested in the myth of Venice, do not treat the myth as it is 
expressed in the field of Venice’s foreign relations between about 1440 and 1630: they 
neglect the theory of the balance of power and with it Venice’s claim to represent the 
benevolent and judicious balancer within the system which emerged after the Peace of 
Lodi. 

The intent of the present study will be to see Paolo Sarpi and his network of allies 
and associates as political operators within the framework of geopolitics and international 
affairs during a specific phase of the decline of Venice, rather than to treat Sarpi mainly 
as a theologian or expert in canon law. To set the stage for this discussion, we will not 
need to look deeply into Sarpi’s ideas on church history, nor his scientific and 
mathematical propositions, nor his views in regard to the principal credenda of 


Calvinism. We will rather need to situate Sarpi, and by extension his Venetian and 


$! Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, p. 83. 
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international faction, within the context of Venetian strategy in the advanced stages of the 


republic’s decline from its pre-1509 status as a major European power. 


THE BALANCE OF POWER AS AN ASPECT OF THE MYTH OF VENICE 


Surprisingly, many authors who have recently analyzed or cultivated the Myth of 
Venice have paid little attention to the entire sphere of Venetian foreign policy. Perhaps 
this is because the evidence here lends itself so little to idealization. A survey of Venetian 
foreign policy presents us with a panorama of much opportunism and ineptitude 
attempting to conceal themselves behind a screen of assertions of self-righteousness. In 
former times, an apologetic effort was made to render Venetian foreign policy more 
presentable by portraying it in terms of Venice’s supposed role as the balancer within the 
framework of a general Italian or even European balance of power system. More 
recently, as the concept of a balance of power has become discredited, this effort has 
attracted less support. The result has been a net decrease in the attention paid to Venetian 
foreign policy, a tendency which has been re-enforced by the increasing predominance of 
social and cultural history. 

It is sometimes assumed that the notion of a balance of power originates with the 
diplomacy of Lorenzo dei Medici of Florence in the second half of the fifteenth century 
in his efforts to orchestrate the peace of Italy under the treaty of Lodi of 1454. This 
assumption goes back to the celebrated comments made by Guicciardini in his 1537-1540 


Storia d'Italia, where we read that since Lorenzo “knew that for the Florentine Republic 
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and for himself it would be very dangerous if any one of the main powers expanded its 
power, he sought with every effort to keep Italian affairs in a balanced mode, so that they 
would neither incline one way nor another.”” It is worth noting that this celebrated 
formulation refers in reality to a policy whose aim was Florentine security through the 
containment of Venice, the principal potential aggressor, rather than the quest for an 
abstract balance as an end in itself. 

But in reality, the first reference to a balance of power among the Italian states 
may be traced back, not to Guicciardini, but rather to the Venetian mid-fifteenth century 
patrician Francesco Barbaro: “The earliest clear reference to a balance of power within 
the Italian peninsula appears to come in 1439 from the Venetian Francesco Barbaro, who 
claimed that his own state was the main force working for the maintenance of such a 
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balance. Political scientists and theoreticians of international affairs have devoted 


more attention to the evolving concept of the balance of power and Venice’s contribution 
thereto than have modern writers on Venice. The contemporary writer Michael Sheehan, 
building on the earlier work of E. W. Nelson, points out: 


The main threat was identified as being Venice, and the leading proponent 
of balancing policies Florence under Lorenzo dei Medici. A classic 
statement of this thesis is that of Nelson. Nelson argues that modern 
international relations can be dated from around 1450 in Italy, if the 
criteria are taken to be the existence of a state system, and balance of 
power policies regulating competition between centralized territorial 





% Francesco Giucciardini, Storia d ‘Italia, Book I, chapter 1. 

©, Morandi, “Il concetto della politica d’equilibrio nell’Europa moderna,” Archivio Storico Italiano, 
LXXXVII (1940), p. 6. Here we read: “Ma la prima esplicita formulazione italiana del concetto di 
equilibrio non si trova nel Guicciardini e non si riferisce a Firenze. S’incontra in un politico umanista 
veneziano, Francesco Barbaro, il quale fin dal 1439 attribuiva a la Repubblica Serenissima il merito d’aver 
cercato e garantito l’equilibrio degli Stati Italiani. E dal Barbaro trae origine quella cartteristica scuola 
politica veneta che culmina col Paruta....” Paruta will be examined shortly. 

* E,W. Nelson, “The Origins of Modern Balance of Power Politics,” Medievalia et Humanistica I: 1943. 
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states. Nelson asserts that the competition between the five major Italian 
states ‘gave rise to balance of power politics in the fullest sense.’ The five 
great powers were Venice, Milan, Florence, Naples, and the Papal States. 
Venice was the most powerful and the most aggressive of these states and 
for much of the period 1450-1499 her power was ‘balanced’ by a 
fluctuating constellation of alliances of which the most frequent was the 
triple alliance of Florence, Milan and Naples. The irruption of French 
power into the Italian peninsula in 1494 destroyed the Italian system, ‘but 
for the preceding fifty years, the Italian peninsula had been secured in 
relatively peaceful condition through the operation of balance of power 
politics.’ Certainly, in the early part of the sixteenth century many Italians 
looked back on the 1480s as a golden age in which Italy was, in 
Machiavelli’s words, ‘in un certo modo bilanciata.’™ 


Sheehan, following Nelson, sums up Guicciardini as viewing the Italian system of the 
1400s as one where the alliance against Venice was designed “to keep down the power of 
the Venetians, who were without question superior to any of the confederates separately, 
but not able to cope with them when united.”° 

Baron seems to be only vaguely aware of Venetian geopolitics, which sought to 
play Florence against Milan with the goal of undermining them both. Baron does cite 
Dati's Jstoria, which makes the point that the passivity of Venice in 1387-88 was 
motivated by such geopolitics. The Florentines concluded that the Venetian aim was a 
situation in which the Milanese and the Florentines "just sufficed for mutual equality, so 
that the war might not end quickly, but last long enough to weaken both parties to the 


point where Venice would remain stronger than either of them."°’ 


°° Michael Sheehan, The Balance of Power: History and Theory (New York: Routledge, 1996), p. 30. 

° Nelson, pp. 130-1; Sheehan, p. 31. 

67 Hans Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance:Civic Humanism and Republican Liberty in an 
Age of Classicism and Tyranny (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1966), pp. 185-186. 
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The classic crisis of Venice as a result of military defeat in the War of the League 
of Cambrai in May 1509 illustrates the great intrinsic danger of geopolitical manipulation 
conducted in the Venetian manner.®® By 1508, it was possible to observe across Europe a 
growing and militant resentment of Venice because of its long fifteenth century of 
aggressive policies, during which it had managed to manipulate, attack, and otherwise 
antagonize many of the powers with which it had come into contact. Hatred of Venice 
was the glue of the League of Cambrai, which came close to annihilating the Serenissima. 
Even as it was, as Machiavelli observed, the Venetians lost in one day what they had 
taken a century to accumulate — their empire of the terraferma, from the Adda River all 
the way back to the edges of the lagoon. As Ludwig Dehio, an astute student of the 
balance of power, put it: “In the very first phase of the struggle for Italy, even before 
Charles had been elected Emperor, the island empire, accustomed to wielding the ‘divide 
and rule’ principle, suddenly found itself confronted with a fearsome, closed phalanx of 
Continental states: in the League of Cambrai, France, Spain, the Emperor, the Pope, and 
some smaller Italian states had entered into an alliance against Venice. What a mustering 
of force against a city state of not quite two million inhabitants!” As Kretschmayr 
summed it up, “Venice, the mistress of the policy of encirclement, was now surrounded on 
all sides.””” The year 1509 and the Venetian catastrophe at Agnadello marks the transition 
between Venice as an aggressive state intent on aggrandizement to a defensive power 


68 For a short summary of the Agnadello crisis starting in 1509, see Felix Gilbert, The Pope, His Banker, 
and Venice (Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 1991). For Machiavelli’s view of the Venetian 
defeats, see Innocenzo Cervelli, Machiavelli e la crisi dello stato venezian (Naples: Guida, 1974). 

® Ludwig Dehio, The Precarious Balance: The Politics of Power in Europe 1494-1945 (London: Chatto 
and Windus, 1963). 

7 "Venedig, die Meisterin der Einkreisungspolitik, war nun selbst von allen Seiten umstellt." Kretschmayr, vol. 
Il, p. 425. 
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hoping to hold on to her existing possessions, or even simply to survive: “Venice, the object 
of balancing policies in the 1480s, became a proponent of the balance of power in the 
next century as her power declined.... Venice was more often the object of balance of 
power diplomacy in the fifteenth century....Venetian doctrinal support for the theory was 
significant because Venice maintained an elaborate diplomatic network and through this, 
she spread support for the balance of power throughout Europe.” ’' During the 1490s, 
Venice had still ranked as one of the great powers of Europe, but Venetian power had 
thus begun a rapid decline around 1509 because of the republic's defeats in the War of the 
League of Cambrai.’” The very real external dangers fomented an attitude of pervasive 


fear and suspicion in the patriciate and the bureaucracy.” As her military and naval 


7! Sheehan, p. 35. 

” Kretschmayr also emphasizes that 1509 was the great turning point in Venetian history, and the starting 
point of the phase of decline which finally led to extinction: ". . . das alte Venedig stand aus ihm nicht 
wieder auf. Es war durchaus als europdische Grossmacht in den Kampf eingetreten, im besten Falle als 
Mittlemacht ging es daraus hervor. . .. Es hatte unerhdrt siegen, Italien wirklich zu seiner Monarchie, den 
Papst zu seinem Kaplan machen miissen, wenn es eine Grossmacht hatte bleiben sollen. Denn in diesen 
Wendejahren zu einer neuen Zeit hatte die Welt ihr Antlitz verandert. Was in den Jahren der Ausfahrt des 
Kolumbus und des Vasco de Gama sich noch Grossmacht nennen durfte, wiirde in den Jahren der 
Entdeckung des groBen Ozeans und der Begriindung der spanischen Weltmonarchie auch dann nicht mehr 
so haben heiBen koennen, wenn der Krieg eine Macht- und Gebietmehrung statt eine Minderung gebracht 
hatte. Fiir die Kolonialstaaten mit so schmaler vaterlindischer Unterlage wie Venedig kommt einmal die 
Stunde, in der ihre Tragfahigkeit versagt. ... Venedig wird noch lange bestehen, angesehen bleiben in der 
politischen Welt, manche militérische Leistung noch vollbringen, wird Bannertragerin sein in den 
Bereichen der Zivilisation und der Kultur -- aus der Reihe der Grossmachte schied es aus." Kretschmayr, 
Geschichte von Venedig, vol. Il, p. 448. 

7 “The settlement of the peninsula in 1529 by the peace of Cambray and Charles’ coronation at Bologna in 
1530 mark the opening of a new era in the history of Italy and Venice. For the future the center of political 
gravity lies outside Italy. The foreign names of the treaties and conventions — Blois, Cambray, Noyon, 
Brussels, Cognac, Madrid ~ which governed the opening years of the sixteenth century prove how complete 
the change had been. For the future the Pope and Spain were the dominant powers in Italy, with France 
waiting to take an advantage. In face of the combination of Spain and Rome the whole aspect of Venetian 
history was altered. The Republic henceforth lived in a perpetual dread of losing her independence. She 
suspected everywhere, in the City no less than on her frontiers, Spanish gold and Spanish conspiracies. She 
retained her independence it is true, thanks to a double accident, the impregnability of the lagoons and the 
mutual jealousy of conflicting powers, but she had come so near losing it that she trembled for it ever after. 
We are in the presence of a new Venice. A dwindling treasury and shrinking commerce left her too weak to 
face either France or Spain in arms. Her whole efforts were now directed to the preservation of her freedom 
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capabilities decayed, Venice came to rely more and more on diplomacy and secret 
intelligence, which necessarily meant a much expanded role for the Council of Ten and 
its associated apparatus.’* To the question of which European power deployed the most 
effective intelligence service, there can be only one answer: the Venetian Republic, 
which far and away outclassed all other contenders, as a visitor to the vast Archivio di 
Stato di Venezia can conclude today.’° This was one area where Venice was capable of 
remaining a great power: “Venice’s superb communications and the almost legendary 
stability of her government had made her Europe’s principal centre of espionage, the 
international clearing-house for secrets of state. By now all the principal nations of the 
world were represented there, by embassies, agencies, banks, trading centres or other 


more clandestine associations, and for many of them the gathering of intelligence was a 


by diplomacy, by the subtle balancing of rival Sovereigns. It is the epoch of the ambassadors, of the 
growing power of the Ten and its political subcommittee, the Council of Three [Zonta].” Horatio Brown, 
The Venetian Republic (London: Aldine House J.M. Dent, 1902), pp. 149-150. 

™ Lord Norwich has evoked the mood of post-Cambrai Venice in the following perceptive comments: "... 
she knew too that her future well-being, if not her actual survival, would henceforth depend not on her 
admirals, her merchants or condottieri but on her diplomats. And so the great age of Venetian diplomacy 
began, an art which she pursued with the application and thoroughness that her people had always shown in 
matters which they considered of prime importance to the state, until her diplomatic prowess became a 
legend throughout the civilized world. It was not the sort of diplomacy that makes friends. On the contrary, 
it tended to sow fear and distrust as much as friendship, relying as it did so heavily on spies and agents, on 
secrecy and intrigue, on the sinister and mysterious deliberations of the Council of Ten... . What was, 
perhaps, less generally understood was the underlying reason why the Venetian methods of diplomatic 
intelligence were fearsome: Venice was herself afraid." See Lord John Julius Norwich, A History of Venice 
(New York: Knopf, 1983), p. 433. This gives some idea of the Venetian state which Paolo Sarpi served. 

’’ This general situation is commonly recognized in the scholarly literature; here is, for example, 
Kretschmayr, for whom Venice was simply the leading intelligence center of the world: “Die Relationen 
der venezianischen Botschafter sind Beweisurkunden dafiir, wie wohl die Republik die Grundlagen und 
MoOglichkeiten fiir eine solche Gleichgewichtspolitik beobachtet hat, und wie sie sich der Krafte bewuBt 
war, die Frankreich an Geld und Wirtschaftskraft und Spanien-Osterreich an meisterlichen Diplomatie, 
Frankreich an Reiterei und Artillerie und Spanien-Osterreich an Infanterie einzusetzen hatten, und wie 
bedacht sie endlich die osmanische Frage auBer aller Gleichgewichtspolitik stellte... Nirgends auf der Welt 
gab es ja ein reicheres politisches Nachrichtenzentrum als in Venedig, nirgends wuBte man so Bescheid in 
den politischen Dingen des Erdteils und der Erde, wuf8te das nicht blo8, wuBte sich auch zu entschlieBen 
und zu warten. Noch war Wissen Macht in dieser Politik der Bilancia, noch war die Zeit nicht da, in der die 
Diplomatie, nur mehr leerlaufend gleichsam, politischen Wissenskram zur Belehrung, Betrachtung, und 
Unterhaltung heranbrachte.” Kretschmayr, vol. III, p. 46. 
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primary function. For such purposes extra pairs of eyes and ears were always useful; nor 
did a skilful hand with a knife or a none-too-sensitive conscience invariably come 
amiss.””° 

Another area where the Venetians were ahead of most of their rivals was the 
building of fortifications, a process which went on during most of the sixteenth century 
and beyond, and which had much to do with the chronic insecurity of the Venetian state. 
The Florentine Donato Gianotti's Repubblica de' Veneziani was, in Bouwsma's view, 
written between 1525 and 1526.”” In one of the speeches in this book which the author 
puts into the mouth of Trifone Gabriele, this figure opines that "the fortification of the 
terraferma, a lesson from the events of 1509, has made the Venetian mainland 
impregnable."’* This underlines how quickly the Venetians had been able to improve 
their defenses. The major new defensive works of Verona bore dates like 1520, 1523, 
1525, 1527, 1528, 1533, 1546, and 1565, indicating a sustained effort at great expense. 
The key designer of the Verona fortifications was Michele Sammicheli. Sammicheli 
developed a new school of fortification which took into account the increasing power of 
artillery, which had made the high walls and towers of earlier ages obsolete. This became 
the new Italian school of fortifications, with bastions and bulwarks made of earth covered 
by masonry and housing casemates, a system that quickly became known as the "fronte 


bastionato" or improved Italian front. The Italian school was the starting point for 


7 Norwich, p. 521. 
7” Bouwsma, p. 154. 
8 Bouwsma, p. 157. 
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Vauban and subsequent military engineers.’’ The humanist Daniele Barbaro tried his 
hand at designing forts, as did Alvise Cornaro did somewhat later. Legnago was built up 
starting in 1527, Pesaro starting in 1528. In the meantime, Venice became a world leader 
in publishing manuals of military engineering, especially those devoted to fortifications. 
After the Peace of Bologna of 1529-30, "the chief military action of the Republic was the 
construction of great fortifications to protect her possessions on the mainland."®° These 
fortifications were manned not by Venetians, not even by Italians, but by Albanian and 
German mercenaries officered by forei gners.*! Only after their western wall was far 
advanced did the Venetians turn their main attention to their eastern approaches; the most 
dramatic example here is the fortress city of Palmanova, which was surrounded by a 
triple belt of permanent works in 1593. The Venetian empire quickly became an 
archipelago of fortresses from Bergamo and Brescia to Capodistria and Pola, along the 
entire Dalmatian coast, to Corfu, Cefalonia, Zante, Modon, Coron and Nauplia on the 
Peloponnesus, to the northern coast of Crete and Naxos, and finally to Nicosia and 
Famagosta on Cyprus. The ability of Venice to survive for almost three centuries after 
Agnadello had much to do with this policy of building fortifications. A number of these 
Venetian forts were blown up by Austria at the end of the eighteenth century under the 
terms of the Treaty of Campo Formio with Napoleon. Even so, the post-Cambrai 


Venetian defensive works became the basis of the famous Venetian Quadrilateral of 


” For an overview of Venetian fortifications, see Pietro Marchesi, Fortezze veneziane, 1508-1797 (Milano: 
Rusconi, 1984), Guido Barbetta, Le Mura e le Fortificazioni di Verona (Verona: Vita Veronese, 1978), 
Amelio Fara. La citta da guerra (Torino: Einaudi, 1993), and Giovanni Vivoda, "Padova agli albori del 
XVI Secolo: L'assedio imperiale, le fortificazioni, il ruolo strategico," Rivista Militare XXIX January 1973. 
*° Bouwsma, p. 109. 

8! T ane, p. 392. 
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Verona, Peschiera, Mantua, and Legnago, the fort system that Marshal Radetzky of 
Austria offered to defend against any military force in the world, and did defend against 
the Piedmontese army in 1848. In any case, there is no doubt that by Sarpi’s time, Venice 
was one of the most heavily fortified states in Europe. 

During much of the sixteenth century, France was allied with the Ottoman 
Empire, the power which during most of this time presented the most immediate threat to 
Venice. In 1530, Francis I had made a demarche in Constantinople, urging the Turkish 
Sultan to attack the Emperor Charles V. Between 1538 and 1540, Venice, in league with 
the Pope and Charles V, fought her third war with the Turks. In 1540 a Turkish envoy 
was received at the French court. In 1543, a French diplomat sailed with the Turkish fleet 
that raided the Tyrrhenian coast of Italy. This fleet spent the winter of 1543-44 in the 
French port of Toulon, which was totally turned over to the Turks. The Franco-Turkish 
alliance was continued by Henry II. In 1553 French and Ottoman forces cooperated in an 
assault on Corsica, a possession of Genoa; Genoa was in an alliance with Charles V, but 
by the sixteenth century was something of a junior partner of Venice in banking and 
trade.** This French sponsorship of Turkish military initiatives in the central and western 
Mediterranean posed a mortal threat to Venetian survival, and the Signory can hardly 
have neglected any possible countermeasures. Despite a climate of grave tension and 
constant Turkish piracy against Venetian shipping, Venice remained theoretically at 
peace with the Ottoman Empire from 1540 to 1570, when the Sultan Suleiman the 


Magnificent presented the Signory with an ultimatum demanding the cession of Cyprus, 


82 For Franco-Ottoman relations, see Frederic J. Baumgartner, France in the Sixteenth Century (New 
York: St. Martin's Press, 1995), pp. 118-123. 
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which fell to Turkish forces within the year. The Turkish thrust against Cyprus, however, 
alarmed the Papacy and Spain, who sent their fleets to join with the Venetians. This 
combined Spanish-Venetian-Papal armada met and defeated the Turkish battle fleet at 
Lepanto, in Greek waters at the entrance to the Gulf of Patras on October 7, 1571. 
Lepanto, the most important sea fight between Actium and Trafalgar, proved to be one of 
the decisive battles of world history, and initiated a rapid decline in the strategic naval 
capabilities of the Ottomans, despite their vigorous attempts to rebuild their fleet. This is 
later reflected in Sarpi’s 1613 opinion of the Turkish threat, which he told his principal 
French Huguenot correspondent was worse than mediocre on the sea, but greatest in 
regard to land forces: Regarding the Ottoman forces, Sarpi stated: “There is no worry 
about Candia, because the Turkish navy is worse than mediocre, while their land forces 
are better than the best.”** 

The myth of Turkish invincibility was shattered. The change in the balance of 
power also prompted Venice to reverse her alliances, sealing a separate peace with the 
Turks (which was concluded in March 1573), and energetically seeking a convergence 
with France with the obvious purpose of balancing the ascendant Spaniards.** The new 
climate was evident when King Henry III passed through Venice on his way home from 
Poland to assume the French throne in the wake of the death of Henry II. Henry III's visit 


was prepared on the French side by Michel de Montaigne's and Sarpi's mutual friend, 





83 « non ci é alcun sospetto per Candia, dovendo esser l’armata marittima sotto il mediocre, ma la terrestre 


sopra il sommo.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 26 March 1613, LAP, vol. I, p. 269-270. 

** After the Turco-Venetian peace, we find Montaigne stressing the positive features of the Ottoman 
Empire in the C layer of the Essais, as shown by Geralde Nakam, Les Essais de Montaigne (Paris: Nizet, 
1984). This approach tended to protect Venice from the charges of betraying Christendom which were 
being directed against her from Madrid, Vienna, and the Roman Curia. Nakam also notes the undertone of 
hostility towards Spain in the Essais. 
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Ambassador Arnaud du Ferrier.** During the sumptuous celebrations staged by the 
Venetian government in honor of King Henry III in July 1574, there emerged a strong 
rapprochement between France and Venice. Henry III was impressed by the power of the 
Venetian arsenal; he met with Titian and Tintoretto, and consorted with one of the most 
celebrated Venetian courtesans of the age. Henry III also had political discussions with 
Doge Alvise Mocenigo. As Lord Norwich notes, these talks were colored by the obvious 
fact that Venice now needed France as an ally: "Since her separate peace with the Sultan 
and consequent estrangement from Spain and the Empire, Venice's relations with France 
had become of prime importance. . . ."*° Although Venice had been allied with Spain and 
present with a battle fleet at Lepanto, Doge Mocenigo told Henry III that Lepanto had 
"resulted in a still further increase in the already overbearing power of Spain," which 
Venice found deplorable and which could not benefit France. Doge Mocenigo also 
ventured to comment on French domestic affairs; he expressed the hope that "France 
would return, under her new sovereign, to the ways of clemency and a reasonable degree 


of tolerance. Such a policy had served his own Republic well; only thus, he ventured to 


8° After Lepanto, Doge Mocenigo had told Charles IX via du Ferrier that domestic peace in France was 
indispensable, and required tolerance: "II n'y a point," said the Doge, "de condition, quelle que ce soit, 
indigne ou déraisonable, pourveu que lesdictes esmotions cessent. . . .La rébellion mérite griefve punition 
contre aucuns particuliers et au temps que le Prince posséde paisiblement son état. Mais, quand le nombre de 
rebelles est si grand qu'il leur baste faire teste a leur Prince et non seulement en un lieu mais en plusieurs, 
comme font en France, on devoit les retirer, par quelque composition que ce fust, plustost que tomber aux 
susdicts inconvenients." Edouard Frémy, Un Ambassadeur libéral sous Charles IX et Henri IH: Ambassades 
a Venise d'Arnaud du Ferrier d’aprés sa correspondance inédite 1563-1567--1570-1583 (Paris: Leroux, 
1880), p. 203. 

86 Norwich, p. 492. 
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suggest, could peace and stability be assured."*” Henry III declined to make any 
commitments, but his sympathy for Venice was evident. 

But, for the Venetians, depending on France was just as bad, or even worse, than 
depending on Spain — this was the lesson of Agnadello. Just which alternative was 
indeed the worst had been the subject of continuous debate. In 1525 the masterful 
Gasparo Contarini, returning from his posting as the Venetian ambassador to the Imperial 
Habsburg court, noted the dangerous rebirth of universal monarchy idea at court of 
Charles V thanks to Mercurio Gattinara. Contarini also stressed the considerable potential 
power of the German states, and thus the necessity of keeping them divided: "The nature 
and mores of the Germans are almost savage; they are strong and brave in war; they 
regard death as a matter of small consequence; they are suspicious but neither fraudulent 
nor malicious; they are not endowed with great cleverness, but they apply themselves 
with so much dedication and perseverance, that they succeed remarkably in various 
manual trades, as well as in letters, in which they are now very active and are making 
great progress. [...] The power of Germany, if it were united, would be very great, but 
because of the divisions which exist among them it is only very small....”°° 

A century ago E. Kaeber reviewed some other sixteenth-century relazioni which 
other Venetian ambassadors delivered according to custom to the senate upon returning 
home, and found that they reflected a lively debate among the patricians as to who was 


87 Norwich, p. 493. 

88 "T a natura e costumi de’ Germani s'accostano al ferino; sono robusti e valorosi nella guerra; poco estimano il 
morire; sono sospettosi ma non fraudolenti, ne' maligni; sono d'ingegno non sublime, ma s'applicano con tanta 
fissione e perseveranza, che riescono bene si in diversi opifici manuali, come eziandio nelle lettere, alle quali 
ora molti danno opera e fanno grande profitto. [...] Le forze di Germania, quando fussero unite, sariano 
grandissime, ma per le divisioni, che sono tra loro, non sono se non piccole..." Alberi, Relazioni degli 
ambasciatori veneti, (Firenze: All’ Insegna di Clio, 1839 ff), 1 ser, IV, 58, p. 21. 
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indeed the greatest menace to the republic, and which powers could be used to balance 
that major threat. One ambassador thought that Francis I, possibly because of his desire 
to seize Venice’s neighboring state of Milan, was more aggressive, while Charles V was 
likely to bring more stability. Later the pretensions of Charles V to universal monarchy 
loomed larger, making him the leading threat. Kaeber saw the fully developed notion of 
balance of power as a product of the Venetian situation in this last-mentioned Franco- 
Habsburg conflict, with Venice assuming a position of regulating the Franco-Spanish 
conflict to keep it balanced: “In the fact that Venice during the war of 1551-59 between 
France and Spain assumed a regulating role, and in the fact this policy was repeatedly 
debated, we can see the origin of conscious efforts towards a balance of power.”®’ Of 
course, another way to understand this is to see Venice as trying to keep the Franco- 
Spanish wars going by preventing one side of the other from achieving a decisive victory, 


and thus keeping both powers tied up so there would no forces left over to assail Venice. 
PAOLO PARUTA AND VENETIAN GEOPOLITICS 


Sarpi’s singular approach to geopolitics does not simply materialize out of 
nowhere; it is a result of a Venetian tradition which we can observe over centuries, and 
which was brought into focus in the early years of Sarpi’s own life by the Venetian 


patrician Paolo Paruta. Paruta served as official historiographer of the Republic, and gave 


% “Darin, daB Venedig wahrend des Krieges von 1551-59 zwischen Frankreich und Spanien eine 
regulierende Stellung eingenommen hat, und daB augenscheinlich tiber diese prinzipielle Stellungnahme 
merhfach debattiert worden ist, darf man wohl den Ursprung der bewuBten Bestrebungen fiir ein 
Gleichgewicht der Machte sehen.” Kaeber, p. 21. 
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the official state funeral oration for those killed in the battle of Lepanto. After 1582, 
under the giovani regime, he became a senator as well as Savio di Terraferma, and then 
Governor of Brescia (1590-92), ambassador to Rome (1592-95), procurator of St. Mark 
(1596), and Provveditore delle Fortezze (1597). Paolo Paruta, in common with so many 
Venetians writers, attests to the trauma of the War of the League of Cambrai on the 
Venetians; he blames the disasters of that war on fear and ambition, writing: "that war, so 
famous and so destructive as we may say for all of Italy, was waged by a league of so 
many Christian princes conniving together for the ruin of the Venetian Republic — what 
gave it birth other than these evil seeds of fear and ambition?"”’ Paolo Paruta (1540- 
1598) was an older contemporary of Sarpi, and is generally reputed to have been a 
member of the giovani faction; Paruta’s Discorsi politici were published after his death in 
1598. Paruta theorizes that peace, not war, is the natural situation of states.’! For Paruta, 
the post-Agnadello predicament of Venice is axiomatic. But, within this framework, he is 
able to distinguish two periods in recent Italian history: the first is between the invasions 
of Charles VIII of France starting in 1494 and the Peace of Bologna in 1530, which 
marked the beginning of Habsburg supremacy in the Italian peninsula. This period of 
wars, Paruta argues, was followed by a period of at least relative peace and tranquility, at 
least for Italy, in contrast to continuing wars elsewhere in Europe. Peace in Italy became 


more consolidated still after the Franco-Spanish peace of Cateau-Cambrésis in 1559. But 


°° “1 a Guerra cosi famosa e cosi perniciosa, si pud dire, a tutta Italia, che fu mossa dalla lega di tanti 
prencipi cristiani congiurati insieme alla ruina della repubblica veneziana, da che altro nacque che da 
queste medesime male semenze, timore e ambizione?” Paruta, Discorsi politici, Book II, Discorso vii, p. 
310. 

*! Paruta, Discorsi politici, Il, vii, p. 309. 
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this was a peace dictated by Spain, and the Venetians were forced to conform to Spanish 
wishes because of the inordinate threat posed by the Ottoman Empire. It was during this 
period that the habit of adapting to the demands of Madrid and Milan became ingrained 
in certain strata of the patriciate, the ones later known as the vecchi.” 

Paruta considers the French, doubtless because of their tendency to ally with the 
Sultan against the Emperor, as well as because of their incorrigible Italian ambitions, as 
the main factor of Italian instability and hostilities: "The French, more than any others, 
have been intent on disturbing the peace of Italy towards which, over the course of many 
years, they have always directed their attention because of the desire to take control of a 
state."”? The French were always looking for opportunities to intervene in Italy, and 
always seeking to recruit those who were unhappy with the Spanish domination, 
including the Pope. But it the end, Paruta found, the French had made more noise than 
actual hostilities (“romoreggiato che guerreggiato.”) Paruta claims a great deal of the 
credit for the relatively tranquil condition of Italy in the second half of the sixteenth 
century for the wise Venetian policy of neutrality. Here Paruta emerges as one of the 
wellsprings of the balance of power as a decisive component of the Myth of Venice in its 
older, pre-twentieth century form: reviewing the vicissitudes of international politics, 
Paruta praises especially the wisdom and restraint of the Venetians, qualities which gave 
» The Venetian version of the balance of power system “konnte mit guter Méglichkeit bis zum Tage von 
Cambresis, zur Not noch, durch das Zusammengezwungensein mit Spanien gegen die Tiirken, in den 
Jahrzehnten der spanischen Weltherrschaft und franzésischen Ohnmacht nach dem Frieden von Cambresis 
weitergefiihrt und nochmals im Zeichen der widererstarkten Frankreichs vom Jahre von Vervins und 
Nantes her in unsichere Aussicht genommen werden.” (Kretschmayr, vol. III, pp. 45-46.) 
°3 “Sono i Francesi stati pid degli altri intenti al conturbare la quiete d’Italia, alla quale, gia lungo corso 


danni ormai, hanno tenuto sempre volto |’animo, per desiderio di tenersi alcuno stato.” Paruta, Discorsi 
politici, Il, vii, p. 314. 
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them the ability to maintain their neutrality in the midst of many occasions when it would 
have appeared promising to go to war, and thus to contribute not only to Venetian 
interests, but to the stability of Italy as a whole. It was thanks to this Venetian policy, in 
Paruta’s opinion, that neither the Holy Roman Emperor nor the French were able to 


impose total domination over Italy as a whole: 


Not a small part of the praise should rightly be given to the Venetian 
Republic, because, with so many opportunities and occasions, as she was 
so often invited and incited to go to war and take advantage of those 
openings which appeared before her in order to enhance her situation, she 
nevertheless decided, with less exalted goals but certainly with a very 
prudent and secure design, maintaining her neutrality, rather to seek 
through her many activities to reduce the kindling of that fire which had 
already appeared in Italy, rather than by entangling herself and allying 
with anyone to foment it more and scatter it more broadly. With these 
policies, Venice doubtless benefited not only herself, but also all of Italy, 
where, since she held a place among the major powers, as long as she was 
peaceful and neutral and not inclined towards any of the contenders, she 
was the reason why the Imperial and French forces, counterbalancing each 
other, were unable to make headway nor to implement any of their plans, 
through which they would have undermined the liberty and the peace of 
Italy. 


The alleged Venetian policy of peaceful co-existence, non-aggression, neutrality, and war 


avoidance expressed through a balance of power approach is presented by Paruta as 


4 “non poca parte della laude devesi con ragione alla repubblica di Venezia; perché, con tante offerte ed 


istanze, tante volte esortate e stimolata a dover prender |’armi e valersi di quelle occasioni che le erano 
proposte innanzi per accrescer la sua fortuna, volse, pero, sempre con manco alti pensieri, ma certo con 
molto prudente e sicuro consiglio, conservandosi nella sua neutralita, procurare anzi con li molti suoi officii 
d’andar sottraggendo |’esca dal fuoco che gia era appreso in Italia, che con I’intricarsi e stringersi con 
alcuno, andarlo maggiormente fomentando e piu largamente spargendo. Con li quali consigli, ella, senza 
dubbio, viene ad avere giovato non pur a sé medesima, ma insieme a tutta Italia; ove tenendo ella luogo tra’ 
potentati maggiori, mentre si ¢ stata queta e neutrale, senza piegare ad alcuna delle parti, é stata cagione che 
Varmi imperiali e francesi, dandosi da sé stesse contrappeso, non hanno potuto aprirsi la strada al mandare 
ad effetto alcun loro disegno, per il quale avesse potuto essere pregiudicato alla liberta ed alla quiete 
d'Italia.” Paruta, Discorsi politici, Il, vii, p. 316. 
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coherent with Venetian self-interest, but also as a public service for all of Italy: "It 
therefore follows from this that for the maintenance of this peace and stability in Italy, the 
best and safest policy is to keep things in balance so that in the hearts of those princes 
who are in power there will not arise those emotions of fear and ambition which, as has 
been said, have in other times been the cause of disturbances.” Thus the wisdom of 
Venetian policy has been to neutralize fear and ambition, the two causes of the War of 
the League of Cambrai, which no longer create the danger of new Italian wars — thanks to 
the Venetians and their balance of power and war avoidance policy. Paruta points out the 
grave dangers that were associated with an inherently unequal alliance by a smaller 
Italian state with one of the great powers: "Joining in friendship and confederation with 
another prince who is very powerful and very near, when it is a question of increasing his 
power through this convergence, is a policy which should not be adopted except under 
urgent necessity, since it is never free from danger."”° 

Pope Leo X Medici, argues Paruta, made fatal mistakes in geopolitics, and the 
Holy See paid a heavy price in the form of the sack of Rome in 1527. But the Venetians 
had pursued a wiser policy by frequently changing sides to keep the great powers 
balanced against each other, doing what was possible to damage the one without giving 


the other a decisive advantage: 


2 “Quindi, dunque, ne segue, alla conservazione di questa pace e di questa quiete in Italia, essere il 
migliore e il pit sicuro consiglio tenere in modo bilanciato le cose, che non possano aver luogo negli animi 
de’ prencipi che in essa vi hanno stato, quegli affetti di timore e di ambizione, i quali, come é ditto, sono 
stati in altri tempi cagione di perturbarla.” Paruta, Discorsi politici, Il, vii, p. 316. 

*6« Jo stringersi in amicizia e confederazione con altro prencipe pid potente e molto vicino, quando si 
tratti d’accrescergli con tale congiunzione potenza, come non manca mai di pericolo, cosi € consiglio da 
non prendersi se non per grande necessita.” Paruta, Discorsi politici, Il, ix, p. 346. 
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The Venetian senate adopted a different policy although with the same 
intention, wanting, as long as the affairs of these two rulers, the Emperor 
Charles V and Francis I of France were the main factors in the Italian 
wars, to adapt to the fortunes of each of these. The Senate, adapting to the 
conditions of the situation and the times, often reversed alliances, and 
keeping as a fixed goal to maintain the forces of the contenders as closely 
balanced as possible and thus weakened by the opposition they made 
against each other. But, when the opportunity appeared to strike one 
without excessively favoring the other (as occurred during the last wars 
waged by the Republic in Italy, after the liberation from captivity of 
Francis I), Venice remained firm and constant, not wishing to put down 
her arms easily for any reason.”” 


This soon became the politica di riputazione which would later flow into the idea 
of the balance of power as an essential component of the Myth of Venice. Kretschmayr 
pointed out that the real problem of the Venetians by the end of the 1500s was that their 
actual military power had become so decrepit and their finances so overstretched that 
they no longer possessed the means to carry out the role of balancer which their 
apologists still tried to attribute to them: 


... in the years at the end of the 16th century when [Paruta and Boccalini] 
wrote, when in regard to the reestablishment of an acceptable European 
political balance the activation of a neutrality policy conscious of its own 
options had become more promising, the inner strength of Venice had 
already declined to such an extent that first consciously and then 
unconsciously the system of balancing began to transform itself into a 
policy of reputation, while activism yielded to simply letting things 
happen, since the goal-oriented policy of frequent reverses became a 
statecraft based on the simulation of forces which were basically no longer 


°7 <Tiverso consilgio, benché con I’istessa intenzione, prese il senato veneziano; il quale, mentre le cose di 
questi due prencipi, Carlo imperatore e Francesco re di Francia, furono nelli maggiori ardori della Guerra in 
Italia, volle accomodarsi alla fortuna di ciascuno di loro; e servendo alla condizione delle cose e de’ tempi, 
mutare spesso anco amicizie, tenendo ferma questa mira del tenere le forze loro quanto pit si potesse 
bilanciate ed indebolite con quell contrasto che si faceano da sé stessi: ma, quando appari occasione di 
poter urtare l’uno senza far troppo grande I’ altro (come avvenne nelle ultime guerre fatte dalla repubblica 
in Italia, dopo la liberazione della prigonia del re Francesco), stette ferma e costante, non volendo 
facilmente assentire ad alcun partito di deporte le armi.” Paruta, Discorsi politici, p. 314. 
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there, finally losing all credibility, and thus becoming a policy of 
pretending.”® 
Venice was now reduced to the mere simulation of power which was basically no longer 
available, and which was no longer credible in the eyes of the world; this came down to a 
policy of let’s pretend. This meant that Venice’s foreign policy had to be backed up by 
means other than military ones.” 

The balance of power was a standard theme in the Venetian or pro- Venetian 
literature around 1600. Another analyst of the balance of power was Traiano Boccalini, 
who was originally a Roman but then switched his allegiance to Venice. Boccalini 
expatiates on these same themes in a mildly satirical vein. In the third century of his 
Ragguagli di Parnaso, Boccalini imagines that the European powers meet every five 
years to weigh their respective possessions in the “stadera di Lorenzo,” the scales of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. When the time comes to weigh the strategic value of the 
Kingdom of Naples, it turns out that the Spanish have overestimated the value of this 
possession: “They quickly placed the flourishing kingdom of Naples on the scales, and 


everyone believed that it would add at least two million of weight, but it was seen that the 


*8« in den Jahren freilich, da sie beide [Paruta, Boccalini] schrieben, zu Ausgang des sechzehnten 


Jahrhunderts, damit der Wiederherstellung eines leidlichen politischen europaischen Gleichgewichtes die 
Aufnahme einer ihrer EntschluBfahigkeit bewuBten Neutralitaét aussichstvoller geworden war, waren die 
inneren Krafte Venedigs schon wo weit gesunken, daB bewuft erst und dann unbewuft das System der 
‘Bilancia’ sich in eines der ‘Riputazione,’ der Aktivitat in eines des Geschehenlassens unzuwandeln 
begonnen hat, da die zweckbewuBte Schaukelpolitik zu einer Staatskunst des Vortéuschens von Kraften, 
die im Grunde genommen nicht mehr vorhanden sind und schlieBlich auch nicht mehr geglaubt warden, zu 
einer Als-Ob-Politik geworden ist.” Kretschmayr, Vol HI, chapter 19, “Politik der bilancia.” 

°” Kretschmayr suggests some of these alternate means: “Wenn die Zeit eines kriegerischen Durchgreifens 
voritber war und der zum Mittelstaat gewordene GroBmacht nur mehr eine Politik des 
Sichaufrechterhaltens zwischen den grossen Machten tiben konnte, so war er mit zwei Millionen 
Einwohnern...mit einer Seemacht und mit seiner finanziellen Starke immerhin dazu behfahigt.” 
(Kretschmayr, vol. II, p. 3) And there were others still. 
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scale declined by one and a half, an outcome which threw the Spaniards into confusion as 
they claimed that Lorenzo had fraudulently tampered with the scales or that they were 
defective."'”° 

Hugo Grotius of the Netherlands, in his celebrated De Jure Belli ac Pacis 
commented on the notion of a balance of power by subordinating this notion to the need 
for some sort of a community of principle among the members of a state system. For 
Grotius, defensive alliances and other arrangements are perfectly valid and justifiable, but 
they need to be embedded in some form of common values or common purpose if the 
system is to be stable. This is very far from the Venetian concept, and it is not surprising 
that Grotius was a direct political adversary of Sarpi’s network: Grotius and 
Oldenbarneveld were the targets of Sarpi’s close associate Sir Dudley Carleton in 1617- 


1619, as we will see below.'”! In the mid 1600s, Cardinal Mazarin identified Venice with 


a balance of power policy. '° 
INTRINSIC PROBLEMS OF THE BALANCE OF POWER APPROACH 


The political scientist A. F. K. Organski compared multiple-state balance of 
power systems to “a Calder mobile, with many nations and many groups of nations 
balancing one another and with further balances within balances where the members of 


' “Subito dunque posero nella stadera il floridissimo regno di Napoli, il quale credendo tutti che fosse per 
accrescere il peso almeno di due milioni {di libbre], fu veduto che la stadera ne cald uno e mezzo; per la 
qual novita gli Spagnoli essendo rimasti molto storditi dissero che, o Lorenzo in quella pesa aveva usato 
frode, ovvero conveniva che la stadera non fosse giusta.” Boccalini, Ragguagli di Parnaso centuria terza, 
Pietra di paragone politico, ragg. XII, edizione Luigi Firpo, in Marco Cesa, Equilibrio di potenza. 

'°l See any edition of Grotius, On the Law of War and Peace (1625). 

102 Sheehan, p. 39. 
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one of the major world blocs balance off each other as far as minor disputes within the 
bloc are concerned.”’” There is no limit to such permutations and combinations. 
Organski listed six methods by which states might attempt to maintain the balance of 
power. These were to arm, to seize territory by war, to establish buffer zones, to form 
alliances, to “intervene in the internal of other nations,” and to implement a divide and 
conquer policy.'°* The interference in other states and divide and conquer points are the 
less obvious ones we will need to keep in mind. Above all, the inherent problem of any 
balance of power policy is that it almost unavoidably depends on warfare to maintain the 
place of the would-be balancer within the system. As Sheehan stresses, “War is a 
necessary corollary of the balance of power.””'”° It also ought to be immediately obvious 
that, as the Venetians had found during the War of Ferrara (1482-1484) and then again 
during the War of the League of Cambrai, “...a policy of shifting friendships is likely to 
earn one enemies.”'°° Sheehan focuses on the issues facing the would-be balancer: “The 
balancer is immune to appeals based on concepts such as trust and loyalty. It should 
ignore past friendships and react only to present danger. Some writers have argued also 
that the commitment to preserve the balance overrides basic tenets of international law, 
such as an injunction not to interfere in the domestic affairs of other states. Taken to its 
extreme, this argument could be (and was) used to justify efforts by the balancer to 
deliberately accentuate the animosities and divisions among the states composing the 


central balance. In the long run, however, acquiring a reputation for behaviour of this sort 


'3 4 F.K. Organski, World Politics (New York: Knopf, 1968), p. 274. 
'4 See Sheehan, p. 54, and Organski, pp. 276-279. 

'°5 Sheehan, p. 61. 

106 Sheehan, p. 69. 
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would make it extremely difficult for the balancer to gain the allies necessary for the 


effective performance of its role.”!°” 


A related complex of problems involves the role of the balancer, the role which 
Venice'”’ (and later Great Britain) sought to play.'°? Why should one state be assigned 
this role to the exclusion of other possible candidates? Sheehan, following Organski, sees 
this as “a fatal flaw in the balance of power theory,” and neither can “accept that a 
preponderance in the balancer’s hands represents a stabilizing factor where in any other 
state’s hands it would be a threat.”!!° Such an inherent double standard lives on today in 
the form of theories of benevolent hegemons, and the like. For those seeking to draw 
meaningful lessons from history, Organski’s conclusion is doubtless germane when he 
writes: “We must reject the theory of the balance of power. Its concepts are fuzzy, it is 
logically unsound and contradicts itself, it is not consistent with the events that have 


occurred, and it does not explain them. One is reminded of the words of Richard Cobden: 


'©7 Sheehan, p. 71. 

'08 « Among the Italian states, Venice had a salient individuality within the system. As the Italian system as 
a whole was the precursor of the European system, so Venice, with her insular position, was the forerunner 
of England. [and] skillfully wielded a policy of ‘divide and rule’....” Ludwig Dehio, pp. 25-26. 

' Lord Halifax described Britain as the “perpetual umpire” of the European balance. (Sheehan p. 43.) 
“Britain strongly espoused the cause of a balance of power on land, but as the dominant naval power, had 
no incentive to support a concept that might threaten her naval advantage.” (Sheehan, p. 51.) Organski 
wrote that “The English modestly and the rest of the world credulously assigned this role [balancer] to 
England. England was the balancer because Englishmen believed that she was, said that she was, and the 
rest of the world believed them. The specifications for the role of balancer have been written with England 
in mind: the balancer must be a big power slightly removed from the center of controversy, preferably an 
island and the mistress of the seas. Later, the fact that England met these specifications was used as added 
proof that England was the balancer. Just why England’s motives should differ so from those of other 
nations has never been explained. Why a preponderance of power in England’s hands should be a balancing 
factor while preponderance for anyone else upsets the balance is not explained either, for it is not true. The 
theory of the balance of power is shot through with contradictions that would immediately be apparent if it 
were not for the obscurities and ambiguities.” Organski, pp. 287-288. All of these considerations apply a 
fortiori to Venice, the state which provided the model when it came to clothing one’s own policy in the 
trappings of the balance of power. 

' Sheehan, p. 68. 
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‘The balance of power is a chimera! It is not a fallacy, a mistake, an imposture — it is an 
undescribed, indescribable, incomprehensible nothing; mere words, conveying to the 
mind not ideas, but sounds.’”! a 

Theoreticians of the balance of power are apt to neglect the unorthodox or covert 
variations on their theme. Sometimes a weak state may need to play one great power 
against another in order to survive, especially if it possesses the diplomatic and 
intelligence apparatus necessary for such an effort. In this process, agents of influence are 
may be used to skew into dangerous directions the policies of the states which are to be 
manipulated into war. The weak state may then simply stand back in splendid isolation 
while the two rival great powers weaken each other through conflict, automatically 
improving the weak state’s chances for survival. This is the notion of the tertius gaudens, 
of the lachender Dritte, or, in crude schoolyard terms, “‘let’s you and him fight.” The 
modern term for this, buck-passing, is only a little less vulgar. If a conflict emerged 
between two strong states or two powerful blocks of states, it might be possible for a 
weak state to derive advantages out of all proportion to its actual military or economic 
potential by favoring one or the other of the blocs, attempting to create the impression 
that the weak state may nevertheless represent a critical advantage to the bloc it chooses 
to favor or join. This is the ago della bilancia, or Ziinglein auf der Wage, finger on the 
scales notion. A weak state may find it advantageous to see to it that a stronger power 
which might become an aggressor in regard to the weak state be instead diverted and tied 


up in a conflict with another state located far away from its own borders. Alberigo 


"| Organski, p. 299. 
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Gentili, the teacher of Sarpi’s ally Sir Henry Wotton, espoused — as we will see — the 
notion of pre-emptive war as a way for a weak state that is ready can seize the initiative 
and overwhelm a stronger state that is not ready, or is distracted elsewhere. 

A weak state with an effective intelligence capability, be it official or nominally 
private, may also take the path of covert action. It may prove possible to diminish the 
military potential of powerful and threatening states by subverting them — fomenting 
internal conflicts, civil wars, wars of religion, social revolutions, political assassinations, 
spectacular provocations, and the like. Economic and financial warfare, religious and 
ethnic tensions, and related factors can play key roles in such policies of destabilization, 
subversion, and eventual balkanization. The possible dimensions of subversion are far 
more complex than the theoreticians of classical balance of power theories are willing to 
entertain. They tend to regard existing states as hermetically sealed and irreducible units, 
hard and shiny billiard balls rolling around on the green felt of the international parquet. 
In particular, the dimension which we might call epistemological warfare has been 
neglected by these theoreticians. Weak states can influence much stronger ones if they 
can somehow manage to establish cultural hegemony over them. Cultural primacy can 
become a strategic asset of great importance, especially if the weak state which is also a 
cultural hegemon knows what to do with this asset, as the Venetians generally did. Ifa 
weak state has allies which allow themselves to be manipulated, there is always the 
chance that the conduct of wars may be so arranged as to direct the brunt of war losses 
against these allies, so that they will be less able in the aftermath of the current war to 


threaten the weak state, whatever the outcome of the war that this alliance may be 
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waging. It may be possible for a weak state with effective diplomacy and intelligence to 
use other states as buffers to absorb the aggressive thrusts of a more powerful state. A 
weak state with good diplomacy and intelligence can also employ another state as a 
proxy, marcher lord, or cat’s paw, launching it into an attack on a state which the weak 
state has reason to fear. The state being sacrificed in this way may be led by agents of 
influence of the weak state who have been bribed or otherwise suborned, or its 
government may simply be duped and manipulated. What is aimed at is seldom if ever a 
true balance of power. During the latter 1400s, Venice employed its diplomatic and 
intelligence capabilities, supplemented by a considerable relative military power, to 
expand into the plain of the Po and beyond. This was the epoch of the “New Romans” 
and their dreams of empire. The goal was always preponderance and conquest, never a 
peaceful constellation of equilibrium. The Venetians practiced what may be called 
geopolitics, supplemented by diplomacy, intelligence activities, covert operations, and 
economic warfare in the service of this design of conquest. 

In general, it would be better speak of a Krdfteverhaltnis or power relation or 
correlation of power, and not of any balance of power or Kraftegleichgewicht. It goes 
without saying that many or even most states will attempt to create a Krdfieverhdltnis 
which is conducive to their own aggrandizement, or at least to their survival. If a 
weakening imperial power finds that it can no longer control a certain region, it can fill 
the emerging power void and prevent its main rival from occupying it by inciting other, 
less feared, powers to come in. In the more modern parlance of political scientists like 


John Mearsheimer, a leading figure of the present-day offensive realist school in 
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international affairs, increasing the military budget or increasing the military forces might 
be classified as internal balancing against a potential aggressor. External balancing means 
building up defensive alliances against a challenger. Offshore balancing occurs when a 
state is able to compensate for its own modest level of military forces because “distant 
rivals tend to focus their attention on each other, and because the stopping power of water 
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provides them with abundant security.” ‘“ Mearsheimer’s offshore balancing shades over 


into “buck-passing,” the attempt to “get another state to beat the burden of deterring or 
possibly fighting an aggressor while it remains on the sidelines.”''* Mearsheimer stresses 
that all types of balancing are attractive to established powers, not powers which are 
seeking to expand: “Blackmail and war are the main strategies that states employ to 
acquire power, and balancing and buck-passing are the principal strategies that great 
powers use to maintain the distribution of power when facing a dangerous rival.”’ in 
Kretschmayr recognizes that the Venetians regarded keeping dangerous foreign states 
tied up in wars among themselves as the preferable way of making sure that they stayed 
balanced: “She considered it enough to take special care that the ‘scales of the balance of 
power did not incline to one side or to the other,’ and that the great powers should 
preferably be at war with each other rather than at peace, because otherwise they might 


get very dangerous ideas....”!'° 


'? John J. Mearsheimer, The Tragedy of Great Power Politics (New York: Norton, 2003), p. 157. 

''3 Mearsheimer, pp. 157-158. 

‘4 John J. Mearsheimer, The Tragedy of Great Power Politics (New York: Norton, 2003), p. 13. For 
further discussion of offshore balancing, see G. John Ikenberry and Stephen M. Walt, "Offshore Balancing 
or International Institutions? The Way Forward for U.S. Foreign Policy," The Brown Journal of World 
Affairs X1V:1, pp. 13-23. 

> “Sie hielt fuer genug, sorglich acht zu haben, dass nur ‘die Wage des Gleichgewichtes sich nicht nach 
irgendeiner Seite neige’ und dass die grossen Machte lieber im Kriege gegeneinander, als in Frieden 
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On one level, Sarpi himself appears to endorse the concept of the balance of 
power. In his Storia del concilio di Trento, Sarpi describes the predicament of Pope Paul 
III Farnese, who allied with Charles V in 1546 as the emperor was beginning his 
campaign to suppress Lutheranism in Germany by military means in what was to become 
the War of the Schmalkaldic League. Sarpi criticized the policy of the pope, noting that 
for the sake of the Italian states it would have been more advantageous to keep the war 
“at a distance” by maintaining “the ultramontane princes in an equilibrium of forces,” 
since “if the emperor had subjugated Germany, Italy would have been at his mercy and 
France would not have sufficed to oppose such power.” At the same time, “if the emperor 
had been defeated, the eagerness of [Lutheran] Germany to invade Italy was manifest.” 
This, Sarpi suggests, was a case where both outcomes of a conflict were unacceptable, 
and where peace was therefore to be preferred.''® This passage shows Sarpi’s acute 
awareness of the danger posed to Venice by any tendency towards the unification of 
German forces, a danger which had been paraded along the Venetian lagoons during the 
War of the League of Cambrai by the Emperor Maximilian and the huge army he brought 


down through the Brenner pass. 


zueinander sttinden, weil sie sonst auf sehr gefahrliche Gedanken kommen k6nnten, dies um so mehr, als 
der Geist der christlichen Gemeinschaft des Abendlandes noch nicht so weit erblasst und erstorben war, 
dass nicht gerade ihr, der Republik, ihre lebensnotwendigen tirkischen Vertraege als schwere 
Verfehlungen angerechnet wurden, aber doch wahrlich nicht stark genug, um ihr gegen die Tiirken 
ernstlich hilfreiche Hande zu schaffen. Diese Politik der Neutralitat, des Gleichgewichtes, der ‘Bilancia,’ 
wie Venedig forthin sie filhren wollte oder musste, war vor allem mit den Mittlen der Verhandlung und der 
Rede zu fuehren. Die venezianische Diplomatie hat keine bessere Zeiten gehabt als die des sechzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, in welchem unter dem offenbaren Vorantritt von Venedig die bisherige 
Gelegenheitseinrichtung von Botschaften und Gesandtschaften zu einer dauernden Institution sich 
ausgebildet hat.” Kretschmayr, vol. III, p. 4, emphasis added. 

''® Concilio di Trento, vol. I, p. 321, cited by Bouwsma, p. 591. 
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The letters of Sarpi and of many of his co-thinkers use the basic terminology of 
the balance of power, but with a difference: in Sarpi especially, there is a sense that 
Venice’s situation has become so desperate that the most risky and daring manuevers are 
now required in order to preserve the existence of Venice. The tendency towards 
brinksmanship which emerges in Sarpi had long been a part of the Venetian repertoire, 
including geopolitical tactics which placed the entire Venetian state in clear and present 
danger. The Venetians were, after all, the first Italian state to invite France to invade the 
peninsula to assert the traditional Valois claim to Milan. This was done in 1484, just after 
the Venetians had received a bad scare from the lineup of the other powers of Italy 
against them in the War of Ferrara. It was also just after the death of the astute and 
capable Louis XI, and the accession of the far less astute Charles VIII. The entire phase 
of the Franco-Spanish wars in Italy, with all the moments of obvious peril for Venice 
herself, can thus be seen as having been helped along by Venetian diplomacy. Within the 
series of wars that started when Charles VIII accepted the Venetian invitation and entered 
Italy, we can see such further examples of brinksmanship as 1526 Holy League of Cognac 
"for the restoration of Italian liberty," promoted by Doge Andrea Gritti, and uniting France, 
Venice, Milan, Florence, and the Papal States under Pope Clement VIII Medici against the 
Emperor Charles V. After having set up this alliance, which had the effect of playing the 
French against Charles V once again to the detriment of Medici-controlled Rome, the 
Venetians retired into defensive positions behind their forts to await the outcome, which 
came when Charles V’s imperial army, laced with Protestant Landsknechte under 


Frundsberg, sacked Rome. 
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In the quattrocento, Venice had been a great power seeking territorial expansion on 
the Italian peninsula and elsewhere. In the 1500s, Venice had been considerable enough to 
represent a factor of some importance in European geopolitics. By the beginning of the 
1600s, Venice was on the verge of reduction to a policy of reputation and prestige alone. 
This was a downward path which clearly led to the humiliations suffered by the republic 
during the War of the Spanish Succession in the early years of the 1700s. Sarpi’s 
adventurism and brinksmanship represented an attempt to avoid this final fall into 
impotence, when Venice would be obliged to tolerate the depredations of the great powers 
who marched across the terraferma at will, and who sailed up and down the northern 
Adriatic without regard to the perennial Venetian claims that it was a closed sea.''’ Sarpi’s 
method was to do as much as possible to conjure up a general European war, and to do 
everything possible to see to it that Venice survived such a war, no matter what might befall 
others. 

It is worth stressing that Sarpi was more than an individual, however ingenious: he 
was the central figure of a faction which proved able at certain times to exercise a decisive 
influence on Venetian policy choices. In a 1609 letter to his close associate Antonio 
Foscarini, who was serving as Venetian ambassador to the court of Henry IV of France, 


Sarpi explained: “I thought it necessary that your lordship have these two notices, so you 


''7 By the time of Utrecht-Rastatt, wrote Kretschmayr, “die letzten Traume abendlandischer politischer 
Geltung waren ausgetréumt. Nach der tatigen Politik der Bilancia und nach der Scheinpolitik der 
Riputazione gab es fiir den Kleinstaat Venedig nur mehr eine Politik des Tolerare.” Kretschmayr, vol. III, 
p. 308. After the phases of the balance of power and of reputation, what remained was the necessity of 
toleration and of resignation to put up with whatever came along. 
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can do something good for our academy.”''® Foscarini was officially the ambassador of 
the Republic of Venice, meaning the Doge, the Collegio, the Senate, the Council of Ten, 
and the Grand Council, but Sarpi suggested that Foscarini was also working for a more 
informal network of Venetian officials and others, the “academy.”"!” It was with letters 
like these in mind that Corrado Pin, the editor of Sarpi’s consulti, referred to “an 
atmosphere of semi-clandestinity, although with the connivance of some influential 
government figures, that enveloped the correspondence of Fra Paolo with some Venetian 
ambassadors, and most especially, at that time, with Antonio Foscarini.”!”° 

Sarpi’s enemies at the highest levels of the Roman Curia and the Roman Catholic 
clergy in general also viewed Sarpi as the dean of a sort of academy, sect, company, or cabal 
inside the Venetian patriciate and the Venetian bureaucracy. Mariano Perbenedetti, cardinal 
of Camerino, wrote to Paul V in 1607-1608 in reference to Sarpi that “the head of the 
company is considered to be an oracle, and will always carry them with him; and he is a 
very sectarian person, and of ill will, and let this suffice.”!”) Monsignor Roberto 
Ubaldini, Papal Nunzio at the Court of King Henry IV of France, reported to his master, 


the Cardinal (nipote) Scipione Borghese in Rome, that he had gone out of his way to 


repeatedly warn Nicolas de Neufville, seigneur de Villeroy et d’Alincourt, the French 


''8 “Fo riputato necessario che V. E. habbia questi due avvisi, accid faccia qualche buono officio per la 
nostra accademia.” Sarpi to Foscarini, September 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 281, emphasis added. 

"9 Savio: “Codesta condotta, che presenta siffatta serie di atti coerenti e sistematici, suppone un principio 
moderatore in aperto scontrasto con Roma... Sorse l’accademia; quell’accademia, di cui parla Sarpi nelle 
sue lettere; vera societa segreta con propri capi e ben determinato fine.” Aevum X (1936), pp. 8-9. 

120 “atmosfera di semiclandestinita, sia pure con la connivenza di influenti uomini del governo, che 
avvolgeva la corrispondenza di fra Paolo con alcuni ambasciatori della Serenissima, primo fra tutti, in quel 
tempo, Antonion Foscarini.” Paolo Sarpi, Consulti, ed. Corrado Pin (Pisa e Roma: Istituti Editoriali e 
Poligrafici Internationali, 2001), volume primo, tomo primo, p. 13. 

'21 “11 capo della compagnia é tenuto per oracolo, et sempre tirera a drieto; et é persona de assai partiti et 
mal affetta; et questo basti.” Aevum X (1936), p. 13. 
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secretary of state, about the activities of Antonio Foscarini, the Venetian ambassador in 
Paris, whom the nunzio considered to be a member of a sect, meaning clearly the sect 
around Sarpi: “I told [Villeroy] again that they should beware of this Foscarini and his 
sect.”!” Fulgenzio Manfredi, while he was being debriefed for Paul V in Rome, produced 
a catalogue of prohibited books that were being avidly read by the Venetian nobility, and 
then added a list of the most assiduous readers of the books banned by the Index. This list 


evidently overlaps with many members of the Sarpi network: here we find such names as 


Agostino Mula; Agostino Nani, Leonardo Donato, Nicold Contarini, and Sarpi himself. !”? 


Fulgenzio Manfredi, who had been lured to Rome by the issuance of a safe conduct 
which proved in the end to be worthless, was later burned at the stake in Campo dei Fiori 
in Rome. For the officials of the Roman Curia, the Sarpi faction was a nest of heretics; 
for our purposes here, it is enough to note that there was indeed at least a semi-organized 
political faction, of which Sarpi was one of the leading members. In addition to the 


presence of a faction favorable to Sarpi inside the Venetian ruling circles, there are 


122 « io avertii di nuovo [Villeroy] che si guardassero da questo Foscarino e dalla sua setta.” Nunzio di 


Francia to Cardinal Borghese, 7 July 1609, Fondo Borghese, II, 251, f. 252, in proprie, Aevum X (1936), 
note |, p. 14. 

"23 Manfredi’s intelligence appears to be reliable, judging from his observation that many of the prohibited 
books come into Venice by way of the English ambassador Sir Henry Wotton, a close collaborator of Sarpi, 
as well as “per mezzo del cavaliere Hercole Salici, dottore che fu per quei cantoni et popoli ambasciatore al 
re di Francia et alla repubblica veneta.” Sarpi’s intensive dealings with Salici a few years later are reflected 
in the Sarpi-Dudley Carleton correspondence of 1615, discussed below. Here are the names, many of which 
we may interpret as the members of the Sarpi circle and their periphery: “[Lettori] ‘Agostino Mula; 
Agostino Nani; Antonio Calbo; Girolamo Diedo; Girolamo Giustiniano; Giovanni Querini, cugino 

d’ Antonio defunto; Giovanni Francesco Sagredo, Giulio o Giulietto Contarini, podesta di Verona; 
Leonardo Donato; Leonardo Mocenico; Luigi Giorgi; Luigi Priuli; Marco Bragadino; Marcantonio Erezzo; 
Nicolo Donato, fratello di Leonardo; Sebastiano Veniero; Zaccaria Condumiero; Zaccaria Sagredo; 
...Barbarigo, altro, capo riccio, bigio; ... Tiepolo, cognominato Mona, podesta di Trevigi; Piccolotto, che 
prattica strettamente con Nicolé Contarini et fra Paolo de servi. Molti giovani, massime alcuni discepoli di 
Giovanni Marsilio, Pietro Cornaro; Sertorio et due altri— medici— Fondo Borghese, II, 48 f. 168, orig.” 
Aevum X (1936), pp. 31-35. 
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indications that Sarpi was accustomed to act through a network during the years before 
his role in the Interdict crisis had made him one of the most famous persons in Europe. 
One important foreign contact whom Sarpi acquired during those early years of relative 
obscurity was the famous antiquarian Nicholas Fabri de Peiresc.'”* Sarpi’s period of 
enhanced influence during the Interdict crisis was followed by a backlash against him in 
certain parts of the Venetian patriciate and government; there is reason to believe that, as 
a result of this opposition, Sarpi tended to act more and more through the various 
Wottons, Carltons, Duplessis-Mornays, and von Dohnas who made up his international 
contact network: "In this new climate the inconvenient person was Sarpi: defended by an 
influential group of patricians and too prestigious to be abandoned by the ruling class, he 
felt however that he no longer had that liberty of action and of speech which he enjoyed 
during the dispute. He was maintained in his post as theological and canon law 
consultant, but he was kept marginalized so as not to irritate the Pope and to reassure the 
more moderate patricians who were growing stronger in the Collegio and in the Senate. 
Fra Paolo seemed to choose the path of action outside of the government, with his 
contacts in the international world, with that part of Europe which had observed and 


supported the Venetian cause." ee 


'4 Here is Peiresc writing to Sarpi in 1602, several years before the Interdict, assuring the friar that he will 


sooner forget himself than Sarpi: “Del resto se per cagion di libri 6 d’altro V.S. mi giudicasse mai degno di 
servirla in queste bande, come la preggo di fare, io l’assicuro, che da gli effetti che le faro vedere, con che 
riverenza io conservo la memoria de’ suoi favori, et conservero tutto’! tempo della mia vita talmente che mi 
scordero piu tosto di me stesso.” Pieresc to Sarpi, 20 July 1602, in Rizza, Peiresc e !’Italia, p. 168, quoted 
in Peter N. Miller, Peiresc’s Europe, p. 197 n. 52. Was this simply an elaborate baroque compliment, or 
was it a real declaration of loyalty to Sarpi and his faction? 

'25 “Tn questo nuovo clima [after the Interdict] il personaggio scomodo era Sarpi: difeso dall’influente 
gruppo dei patrizi e troppo prestigioso per essere abbandonato dalla classe dirigente, sente pero di non 
avere pit quella liberta di azione e di parola goduta durante la contesa. Mantenuto nell’ufficio di consultore 
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Sarpi had low esteem for some of his correspondents, although he admired some 
others. He wrote to his close associate Antonio Foscarini during the latter’s stint as 
Venetian ambassador to the court of Henry IV that because the English, presumably 
meaning James I above all, were more interested in literary efforts than in real action, and * 
because their French contacts were of inferior quality, their network needed to recruit 
above all Germans, who tended to be more congenial to Sarpi’s pro-Venetian outlook: 
“Our academy cannot go forward, unless Germans come into it, since they have the same 
mentality and goal; those of England are good people, but they are more interested in 
literary matters, and are not operational, although they are useful to provide numbers and 
to build our reputation; the French heretics are mostly bad men as Your Excellency 
knows very well, though we could make an exception for a few that are excellent, like 


Duplessis.””'”° 


THE GIOVANI PARTY 


In Venetian domestic politics, the years after Lepanto were marked by the 


emergence of the giovani faction of the Venetian patriciate, the group which gathered 


. 


around the salon called the ridotto Morosini, of which Paolo Sarpi was later a leading 








teologo e canonista, ma tenuto a margine per non irritare il potenfice e per rassicurare il patriziato piu 
moderato, che intanto si rafforza in Collegio e in Senato, lo stesso fra Paolo sembra scegliere la strada 
dell’azione esterna al governo, con i contatti col mondo internazionale, con quell’ Europa che ha seguito e 
favorito la lotta veneziana.” Corrado Pin, Consulti, vol. 1, tome 1, p. 75. 

126 «] *accademia nostra non puo caminar inanti, salvo che entrandovi alemanni, che hanno i medesimi 
spiriti e fine; quelli d’Inghilterra sono buone persone, ma attendono a certa sorte di lettere, che non sono 
per prattica, pure, per far numero e dar riputazione, sono buoni; gli heretici di Francia sono per lo pit 
huomini cattivi e ben conosciuti da V.E.; pero se ne potrebbe eccentuare alcun ottimo, come Plessis...” 
Sarpi to Foscarini, 9 December 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 57. 
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member.'”’ The giovani were uncomfortable with the pro-Spanish and pro-Papal policy 
pursued by Venice during the time of greatest Turkish ascendancy in the Mediterranean. 
They favored an orientation towards powers like England and France, and a greater 
dialogue with the Protestant world. As Sarpi saw it, Venice was threatened by a 
diacatholicon -- the Spanish empire and the Papacy; this was one reason why he was so 
interested in France, England, and the Netherlands. The giovani rapidly gained in 
strength after Lepanto. On the domestic front, the most important reform proposed by the 
giovani was the so-called reform of the Council of Ten, the committee that supervised 
domestic and foreign political intelligence and the omnipresent informers of the secret 
police. This reform, which was designed above all to diminish the power and influence of 
the factional opponents of the giovani, was accomplished in 1582. According to some 
historians, notably Leopold von Ranke, the 1582 reform of the Council of Ten with the 
elimination of the Zonta or giunta coincides with the ascendancy of the giovani within 
the Venetian government.'** This view has remained hegemonic down to the present 


time.'”’ But the validity of 1582 as a great watershed in Venetian history has also been 


'27 See A. Favaro, "Un ridotto scientifico in Venezia al tempo di Galileo Galilei," in Nuovo archivio veneto, V 
(1893). 

'8 For another view of the giovani, see Bouwsma, pp. 232-292. 

129 “Ty 1582, opposition to the Ten had asserted itself in the Great Council by a refusal to elect men 
nominated to form the Ten’s zonta, without which the Ten could not act in many cases.[...] Badoer [the 
giovani spokesman] argued that no zonta was needed, that the power of the Ten should be cut back, that 
foreign policy and finances be returned to the Senate, and the Senate, and the Ten be restricted to guarding 
the constitution from subversion, especially criminal violence, and to the spying and counter-espionage 
considered essential in international relations. These limitations were indeed imposed in 1582-83; the zonta 
was abolished, and the powers of the Senate in finances and foreign affairs reaffirmed.” F.C Lane, Venice: 
A Maritime Republic, p. 403. 
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questioned, since many of the patricians who were prominent before 1582 were also able 
to continue their advancement to the higher posts thereafter. '°° 

The faction of Sarpi’s supporters largely overlaps with the frequenters of the 
ridotto Morosini salon of the 1580s and 1590s. In his books on the Venetian political 
situation during these deacdes, Gaetano Cozzi mentioned as members of the ridotto 
Morosini/giovani/Sarpi grouping such figures as Fulgenzio Micanzio, Leonardo Donato, 
Domenico da Molino, Nicold (or Nicoletto) Contarini, Sebastiano Veniero, Raniero Zeno 
(or Zen), the procuratore Nani, the procuratore Sornazi (Soranzo), Antonio Querini, 
Agostin da Mula, Giovan Francesco Sagredo, Alvise and Alessandro Zorzi, and 
Francesco di Costantin Priuli.'*! Trevor-Roper attempted to account for the giovani in 
terms of a sociological analysis of Europe under the Pax Hispanica of 1609-1618, 


portraying the vecchi as typical of the European ruling class which flourished during the 


'3° Tn particular, the terms “giovani” and “vecchi” require more rigorous definition, and there is reason to 
believe that they meant different things at different times, sometimes referring to the clash of generations, 
and at other times denoting the rivalry of the case vecchie, or longhi (supposedly to pre-800 CE patricians), 
with the case nuove or curti (which allegedly emerged after 800). Martin Lowry, after a review of evidence, 
concluded that after 1582 “the Council of Ten clearly did lose much of its administrative power, and the 
complete overlap between its members and the senior Savii, so striking in the 1570s, was not repeated in 
the following decades.... But this was merely an institutional change. There is no justification for inflating 
it into a major reformist upheaval involving programs and more or less organized political parties, as recent 
writers have inclined to do. Still, the myth of Venice dies hard, even in this critical century. The ‘giovani’ 
attract a romantic sympathy by their very name, and take shape as the intelligent young patriots elbowed 
into the shade by the prejudices of their elders. Paolo Paruta, irresistibly commended to historians by his 
success first as a humanist writer and then as a statesman, is enshrined as hero of a faction which he never 
mentioned in his works and with which no contemporary, so far as I know, ever linked him. The 
comfortable dialectic of repression, struggle, and eventual triumph falls effortlessly into place. The reality 
was much more sordid. A brief flutter of largely personal animosities caused a winter of confused agitation. 
No serious alternatives were brought forward. Resentment was apparently satisfied by the sacrifice of the 
Zonta, and everything carried on much as before ~ the same men, the same methods, if anything worse 
abuses.” Martin Lowry, “The Reform of the Council of Ten, 1582-3: An Unsettled Problem?”, Studi 
Veneziani XIII (1971), pp. 275-310. 

'5! Gaetano Cozzi, Paolo Sarpi fra Venezia e l’Europa, p. 65, and Cozzi, J] doge Niccolo Contarini, p. 238. 
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years of Spanish primacy, and the giovani as one of a number of social groups who came 


forward to challenge the Spanish system and its beneficiaries. '** 


But the rivalry of the giovani and the vecchi must also be related to another 
competition, namely that between the /onghi, the oldest Venetian families who claimed to 
have been patricians before the time of Charlemagne about 800 CE, and the curti, or 
newer patrician clans. The /onghi were sometimes called the “twelve apostles patricians;” 
they were the “tribunician” clans who had monopolized the dogeship before 1381. 
Between 1450 and 1612, the /onghi had been systematically prevented from becoming 


doge by the curti, the newer families.'** About 30 years after the supposed reform of the 


132 “This indeed was the essence of the Pax Hispanica, its strength and its weakness... it was an 
international social system — static perhaps, parasitic perhaps, but deeply involved in social interests 
everywhere. Spain at war might be the enemy of the free states of Europe, but Spain at peace was the ally 
and example of a whole social class, and moreover of a possessing social class, within all those states. That 
social class was the class of princes and their courts — administrators, courtiers, officers, and the great 
merchants and state clergy who depended on them.... It was the European ruling class, a freemasonry, an 
‘establishment.’... How completely the Pax Hispanica was identified with the princely ‘establishment’ of 
the time can be seen if we compare the ‘country’ parties of both Catholic and Protestant lands and then look 
at the areas of direct Spanish rule. The programme of the giovani in Venice — the lesser nobles and 
merchants, ready for maritime aggression in the Mediterranean — is hardly different from that of the English 
puritan ‘country party’ with its allies the West Indian privateers, demanding maritime aggression in the 
Atlantic, or from the Dutch Orangists with their allies, the exiled Flemings who would create the Dutch 
West India Company, the organ of oceanic aggression even in time of peace. All of these parties were, in 
some sense, ‘puritan.’ They were also nationalist and anti-Spanish. On the other hand the ruling classes in 
all three countries — the court and city in Jacobean London, the ‘arminian’ merchant oligarchies in Holland, 
the ‘old’ nobility of land and finance in Venice — profited by the present system, accepted, to some extent, 
the patronage of Spain, and were accused, in consequence, of ‘appeasement’ and popery.” Trevor-Roper in 
Cooper, pp. 270-271. 

'33 The conflict between /onghi and curti flared with the ducal election of 1486: “It is suggestive that the 
Longhi and the sixteen curti [who had managed to elect a doge] should so closely coincide with the big 
houses. If a conspiracy to exclude the old houses from the dogeship occurred in the Quattrocento, as seems 
likely, perhaps the division along the lines of Longhi and Curti was associated with a battle for dominance 
between the largest and most powerful clans of the city, with the majority of the smaller Curti clans at least 
tacitly cooperating with the [curti] ducali. Sanuto concludes his account of the ducal election of 1486 by 
lamenting the animosity between Longhi and Curti and by quoting the opinion of some sages that ‘it was 
necessary to reduce the big houses, and with time, marriage, and kinship things should calm down.” This is 
no more than a hint In all likelihood, the alleged conspiracy — surely a crucial event in Venetian political 
history — will remain mysterious, not least because [as the unknown author of “Distinzioni Segrete noted] 
officials concerned with state security ‘in every time have labored to suppress or at least conceal it.’ [...] 
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Council of Ten — about the time need for a young patrician to pass through the standard 


Venetian cursus honorum, the curti monopoly on the dogeship was broken by the 


5 134 


election of Marcantonio Memmo in 161 After the election of Memmo, there are 


indications that the /onghi/curti distinction became less important, or at least that the 
factional discipline of the longhi declined. But with the 1630 election of Niccolo 
Contarini, who represented both the /onghi and the giovani, and was a close associate of 
Sarpi, the /onghi were able to re-assert themselves. Amid much controversy about the 
precise nature and validity of the giovani-vecchi dichotomy, the guess here is that the 
giovani party might be defined as the younger generation of the /onghi who were coming 
into positions of influence in public life in the early 1580s. The /onghi were closer to the 
ancient Venetian claim, anchored in the Pax Nicephori, that the lagoons were part of the 
Byzantine Empire and not of the Carolingian-Ottonian western empire at all. Here is 
another factor in the skepticism and sometimes contempt for the papacy which can be 


seen in certain of their actions. The picture is further complicated by an additional 


The nature of covert Longhi organization is, however, wholly obscure, although some patricians must have 
supervised the distributions of nominations and the dispositions of votes.” Finlay, pp. 93-96. 

'3 Finlay cites an anonymous document of the late seventeenth century, “Distinzioni Segrete che corrono 
tra le Case Nobili di Venezia,” which distinguishes 16 curti or “case nuove” families and 24 /onghi or “case 
vecchie” (“old houses’) families. The /onghi houses: Badoer, Barozzi, Basegi, Bembo, Bragadin, Contarini, 
Comer, Dandolo, Dolfin, Falier, Giustiniani, Gradenigo, Memmo, Michiel, Morosini, Polani, Querini, 
Salamon, Sanuto, Sornazo, Tiepolo, Zane, Zen, and Zorzi. The longhi comprised about 35% of the votes in 
the Gran Consiglio during the sixteenth century. The curti houses: Barbarigo, Donato, Foscari, Grimani, 
Gritti, Lando, Loredan, Malipiero, Marcello, Mocenigo, Moro, Priuli, Trevisan, Tron, Vendramin, Venier 
(Finlay, p. 92) Not all the 134 or so noble houses are included in this enumeration. Among the giovani, we 
find such /Jonghi names as Contarini, Morosini, and Zen. The role of the curto Donato as the doge who 
initially sponsored Sarpi admittedly works against the hypothesis advanced here. Romanin saw the division 
among the families as follows: “In 1459 a conspiracy was formed by sixteen of the ‘new’ families to keep 
out any members of the twenty-four ‘old’ families from the princedom. This conspiracy was successful 
until 1612, when Memmo was elected, the first of the case vecchie who was Doge since Michael Morosini, 
in 1382. The sixteen new families were Barbarigo, Doria, Foscari, Grimani, Gritti, Lando, Loredan, 
Malipiero, Marcell, Mocenigo, Moro, Priuli, Trevisan, Tron, Vendramin, Venier, (Romanin, iv, p. 420 n.)” 
Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 135, note 4. 
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distinction, that between big houses, meaning those with a large number of adult patrician 
members, and the smaller houses.'*° Trevor Roper is on firm ground when he argues that 
the giovani were puritanical, writing that “Venice, under the lead of the new ‘puritan’ 
generation which had broken through the old oligarchy, had recognized Spain as the 
enemy without, and the Counter-reformation as the enemy within.” °° Doge Leonardo 
Donato, the protector of Sarpi, was acutely unpopular because of his austerity and 
parsimony, which led him to refuse to distribute largesse to the crowds at his 
inauguration. But if the giovani had a sociology, it was apparently that of the younger 
members of the oldest families, who had been excluded from the dogeship for many 
decades. It may be that the youthful scions of the /onghi were able to procure the votes of 
numbers of poorer nobles, or barnabotti, to carry out their program. That is what Sarpi’s 
friend Raniero Zeno did in the 1620s, after Sarpi’s death.'*’ We will argue here that, if 
the giovani had a geopolitical program, it was that of a qualitatively enhanced 
brinksmanship and adventurism for the purpose of playing their enemies off one against 
the other. Spain and the papacy were indeed their enemies, but France was perhaps an 


even greater enemy. 





5 Finlay, p. 93. 

'5° Trevor-Roper in Cooper, p. 273. 

'57 J ane believes that the giovani implemented a broader form of oligarchical rule than the vecchi by 
moving the center of decision-making out of the Council of Ten and back into the Senate: “By making the 
Senate again the center of decision on these matters, they [the giovani] gave more nobles a voice in settling 
important issues. Most crucial in the contrast between the two groups was their attitude towards Spain and 
the policy of neutrality. The Young wanted a more assertive policy; to them, the policy of balance and 
neutrality seemed to have become a formula for submission to Spanish dominance over Italy. They looked 
to France, England, and the Netherlands not only for new ideas, but, above all, for allies who could help 
overthrow Spanish dominance. The Old might share resentment at Spanish power, but were more timid and 
more inclined, because of their wealth which included many church benefices, to avoid the dangers of 
offending Spain or the popes. A strong cord of cohesion among the Young was their attitude towards the 
Church. [...] Many Venetians thought of papal power as Spanish power in disguise.” F. C. Lane, p. 394. 
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Sarpi had originally pursued a career within the Roman Catholic Church, and 
specifically within the Servite Order (the Ordine dei Servi di Maria). In 1585 Sarpi's 
church career advanced through his election to the post of Procurator General of the 
Servite Order, which involved serving as the order's permanent representative to the Holy 
See in Rome. During his three years at the Papal court, Sarpi became a close friend of his 
later adversary, Roberto Bellarmino (1542-1621), who went on to become a cardinal and 
a leading spokesman of the Jesuit Order. But Sarpi’s ambitions for further advancement 
were frustrated: he never became the General of the Servites, and was never able to be 
consecrated as a bishop. The reason for this appears to be connected with a widespread 
suspicion about his heterodox religious opinions. During the 1590s, he was in discussion 
to become bishop of Milopotama (Mylopotamus), one of the Venetian islands in the 
Aegean, but nothing came of it.'** In 1600, Sarpi was proposed by the Venetian 
government to become bishop of Caorle, a small town just north of the lagoons which 
was one of the poorest sees in the Republic. Sarpi's candidacy was defeated by the 
machinations of the Papal nunzio in Venice, who secured it instead for one of his own 
clients. In August 1601, Sarpi was proposed for the bishopric of Nona (Nin), another 
poor prebend, located in Dalmatia. This time the Papal nunzio, Monsignor Offredi, 
relayed to Pope Clement VIII that he had heard of Sarpi as a man “He could believe 
something which we should not believe, and not believe in some other point which we 


must believe. ... | have heard rumors at times that he together with some others makes up 


'38 Micanzio, Vita del Padre Paolo, in Sarpi, Istoria del concilio tridentino, ed. Corrado Vivanti (Torino: 
Einaudi, 1974), p. 1320. 
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a little school full of errors,” Offredi added:!*? Sarpi's candidacy was again rejected. 
Offredi in another context described Sarpi as one of the leading personalities of Venice, 
"padrone di mezza questa citta."'“° In the early 1600s, Sarpi was again under attack by his 
foes, this time charged with violating the Servite dress code by wearing a beret and 
French-style slippers, and for refusing to follow the Servite ritual of reciting the Salve 
Regina in honor of the Virgin Mary at the end of each mass. '“' 

Sarpi’s character and aims will emerge from the analysis of his writings 
undertaken here. At the outset, it will be well to offer the reader some guidance on how to 
read and interpret Sarpi. We must report with deep regret that Sarpi, although viewed as a 
model of virtue by some commentators, was not always candid. As he said of himself: 
“My character is such that, like a chameleon, I imitate the behavior of those among 
whom I find myself. Thus if 1 am among people who are reserved and gloomy I become, 
despite myself, unfriendly. I respond openly and freely to people who are cheerful and 
uninhibited. I am compelled to wear a ade Perhaps there is nobody in Italy who can 


survive without one.”!** What was under the mask? David Wootton, as we have seen, 


concluded that Sarpi was hostile, not merely to the papacy, but to Christianity itself. Sir 


9 . . . . 
39 "che possa credere qualcosa di quel che non si deve, e non credere in qualche altra parte quel che siamo 


obbligati. ... ho sentito mormorare alle volte che egli con alcuni facci una scoletta piena di errori." Cozzi, 
Opere, p. 28. See also “Come Paolo Sarpi non fu vescovo di Nona,” Civilta Cattolica, Quaderno 2073 
(November 7, 1936), p. 198. 

'“° Sarpi was thus “the boss of half of Venice.” Cozzi, Opere, p. 29. 

'4! Micanzio, p. 1328. 

'? “Foo eius ingenii sum, ut velut chamaeleon, a conversantibus mores sumam; verum quos ab occultis et 
tristibus haurio, invitus incordio, hilares et apertos, sponte et libens recipio. Personam, coactus fero; licet in 
Italia nemo sine ea esse possit.” Sarpi to Gillot, 12 May 1609, LAG, p. 133, transl. in Wootton, Paolo 
Sarpi, p. 119. The theme of wearing a mask in human society is pervasive in Sarpi; later in his career, he 
praised Marco Trevisan as one of the rare Venetians "che mi parla non in maschera." Gaetano Cozzi, "Una 
vicenda della Venezia barocca: Marco Trevisan e la sua eroica amicizia," Bollettino dell'Istituto di storia 
della societa e dello stato veneziano I (1960), pp. 61 ff. 
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Henry Wotton’s biographer Logan Piersall Smith commented that “The truth seems to be 
that all forms of external religion were indifferent to him, and that he regarded the 
divergences between the Churches as of more political than doctrinal importance.”!*? The 
present study will contend that Sarpi was guided by his own brand of ragion di stato, 


which subsumed religious matters as well as politics and strategy. 


1610: “IL PADRE DISIDERA GUERRA IN ITALIA” — SARPI WANTS WAR IN 


ITALY 


There is much reason to believe that Sarpi’s penchant for adventurism and 
brinksmanship, which we will document with chapters treating half a dozen major 
examples, grew out of his fundamental long-term strategic pessimism about Venice’s 
prospects for survival as an independent state. Sarpi became famous all over Europe as a 
result of the Interdict crisis with Pope Paul V Borghese in 1605-1607, but just a few years 
later he was telling his main French Huguenot correspondent (and doubtless a circle of 
readers as well) “I am growing suspicious that little by little we will lose that beginning 
of liberty which God had opened up for us.”'“* Sarpi considered himself to be the 
authentic representative of Venetian values and Venetian interests, and he did not hesitate 
to condemn his own adversaries inside the patriciate for not understanding what had to be 
done; he was especially contemptuous of the timidity and hesitation of some in the 
37 P. Smith, vol. 1, p. 88. 


'* “To yado dubitando che a poco a poco perderemo quel principio de liberta che Dio ci aveva aperta.” 
Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 8 July 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 19. 
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senate, and we may be safe in identifying them with the pro-Spanish and pro-papal party. 
In Venice, he wrote to Groslot de |’Isle, “it is considered an indubitable maxim that it is 
necessary to avoid all those actions that might cause suspicion on the part of those who 
are more powerful. We are resolved to die quickly, rather than to expose ourselves to the 
danger of an indisposition.”!” 

In Sarpi’s view, the greatest danger came from the attempt to avoid danger: “I 
have observed that in all worldly things, nothing makes us fall into danger like the 
excessive thirst of avoiding danger, and I believe that our sickness is this, and I fear that 
there will be some evil outcome, since excessive prudence comes down to the same thing 
as a lack of prudence.”!*° Sarpi scorned the Italians, including a large part of the Venetian 
patriciate, because of their automatic preference for peace, and because they could not 
appreciate the opportunities which war would offer: “We Italians want to make our 
affairs so secure, that for this reason we miss many good opportunities; so we would need 
to always keep some very vehement people around, to incite our superfluous caution a 
little.”!*” At times, this theme assumes almost Nietzschean proportions. The mark of a 


great leader, in Sarpi’s view, was the tendency to overestimate one’s own strength, and to 


court risks on this basis: “No ruler ever did great things, if not those rulers who estimated 


145 « si tiene qua per massima indubitata che bisogna guardarsi da tutte quelle azioni che potessero dar 


sospetto a chi € piu potente. Noi siamo risoluti piu tosto di morire repentinamente, che di esporci a pericolo 
una infirmita.” Sarpi to Jerome Groslot de l’Isle, 8 July 1608, ZAP, vol. I, p. 18. 

'46 “Ho osservato in tutte le cose mundane, che nissuna cosa pit precipita nel pericolo, quanto la troppa 
gran sete di allontanarsi da quello: credo che il nostro male sii questo, e ne temo qualche sinistro successo; 
la troppa prudenza riscontra in uno con l’imprudenza stessa.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de l’'Isle, 25 
November 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 48-49. 

'7 “Noi italiani vogliamo fare le cose nostre tanto sicure, che percid perdiamo molte buone occasioni: onde 
fa bisogno accompagnarci con qualche persone veementi, che incitino un poco la nostra superflua 
cauzione.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 13 October 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 98. 
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their own forces to be greater than they really were, and these are the only ones that take 
risks, and without risks, everything that is done turns out to be worse than mediocre.”'*8 
With Venice declining into decadence, Sarpi was determined to apply the most extreme 
measures: “...extreme diseases require extreme remedies.”!“° 

Prominent among these extreme remedies was war, and especially war in Italy. 
Sarpi felt that peace was always to the benefit of the Spanish, and since he invariably 
sought to weaken the Spanish position, among others, he usually favored war, be it a 
regional war in Italy or the general European war that an Italian war was likely to 
produce or be a part of. As he wrote to Groslot in 1608, “The Spanish know very well 
that it does not suit them to make a move in Italy, where peace lets them make gains 
every day with no danger; with war, they would run the risk of losing everything. Now 
that we know with greater certitude the things that have happened, we can understand 
their plans. God grant that they not do us more harm with peace than they would with 
wart?!50 

Naturally, Sarpi’s brinksmanship supplemented and never excluded systematic 
attention for geopolitics and buck-passing. Sarpi’s alter ego Micanzio wrote in 1617 to 


Cavendish, Bacon, and Hobbes about the unfulfilled hope of the Sarpi group to see James 


I of England assume the role of counterweight to Spain: “Italy had once great hopes in 


'48 “Nessun principe fece mai gran cose, se non quelli che reputarono le loro forze maggiori di quello ch 
erano: questi soli mettono a pericolo; e, senza !’arrischiarsi, tutto quello che si fa riesce di sotto del 
mediocre.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de l’Isle, 8 June 1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 124. 

'49« | i morbidi estremi vogliono estremi rimedii....” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 11 December 1607, 
LAP, vol. 1, p. 11. 

'5° <7 i spagnoli sanno benissimo che non é per loro il muovere in Italia, dove con la pace acquistano 
cotidianamente senza pericolo, e con la guerra si esporrebbono a perdere tutto. Adesso che sappiamo le 
cose passate pil certamente, li consegli loro s’intendono: Dio volesse che non ci facessero pit danno con la 
pace che con la guerra!” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 11 November 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 44. 
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the Counterpoyse of his Majesty of Gr. Brittayne to the vast designes of the Spanyards. 
But now the Exemple of Savoy after so solemne promise of his Ambassadour to assist 
him, doth greatly mortify that confidence, and forbids us to believe that a League is of 
more force to binde than the promise of a king. And for this it were best to goe headlong 
into any Peace, where of there were but a hope for that would (a) serve to hold us in 
division, and induce a faintnesse in all necessary preparations.”'*' Sarpi also looked to 
hostilities in Germany as a way to divert Spanish strength and weaken the Spanish 
position in Italy: “If the diversion of Germany proceed not, they will stay with their Army 
in Italye, as for the French I see noe good can be expected from them.”!*” The constant 
denigration of the French is also typical of Sarpi, who frequently complained that the 
French were not doing enough to balance and contain the Spanish, or, even worse, were 
seeking a condominium with them. Here is Micanzio for Sarpi in 1621 complaining that 
the French are not doing enough, and are thus allowing the Spanish to run wild: “Philip 
the 2 made warr in Flanders, and was in other places quiet, but now the Spanyards warr 
in Italy, Hungarie, Bohemia, Germanie, and Low Countryes & where not? It is true that 


France, and some other State doe not balance them...”!™ 


If the Spanish were not checked 
by the French or the English in 1621, they might be able to crush the resistance of the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands, and, once this had been done, they might finally 
attempt to liquidate Venice: “And seeing it is reported for certain y' y° States [the 


Netherlands] shall have no assistance in warr from France, and much lesse from England, 
'5! Micanzio to Cavendish, 24 February 1617, Hobbes transl., Ferrini, p. 62. 


'S2 Micanzio to Cavendish, 28 September 1618, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 80. 
'S3 Micanzio to Cavendish, 12 March 1621, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 132. 
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they must of necessity agree, or else runne some terrible danger. And if the Spanyards 


breake not themselves on them there, wee shall have them sure in Italy.”'™ 


“LI SAVI VORREBBONO GUERRA” — THE WISE WOULD WANT WAR 


The outcome of these strategic reflections was, for Sarpi and his co-thinkers, 
generally the need for war. Just before the assassination of Henry IV of France in 1610, 
Sarpi wrote to Groslot in the third person we sometimes find in his letters when he was 
dictating to one of his secretaries: Sarpi, we read, “wants war in Italy, because he hopes 
to do something in honor of God and for the profit of Gospel.”'** This is an extraordinary 
statement, but it does not stand alone among the evaluations expressed in Sarpi’s letters. 
Later the same year, Sarpi wrote to the same French Huguenot leader Groslot: “Venice 
wants quiet, because this is typical of the many, but the wise would like war.”!*° The 
notion of recourse to hostilities as a means to ameliorate the critical situation of the 
Venetian Republic is emphasized to varying degrees in Sarpi’s correspondence for 
reasons dictated by the overall European strategic conjuncture, but this theme sustained 
through various ups and downs throughout Sarpi’s career from 1606 until his death in 
early 1623. This outlook was continued after Sarpi’s death by Micanzio and other co- 


thinkers. Here is a passage from a letter sent by Micanzio to Cavendish and Hobbes in 


'S4 Micanzio to Cavendish, 14 May 1621, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 137. 

'S5 “Prima che finir questa, voglio pur anco dirle che il padre disidera guerra in Italia, perché spera far 
qualche cosa in onore di Dio ed in profitto dell’ Evangelio.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 27 April 
1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 120. 

156 “winezia desidera quiete, perché é proprio della moltitudine; ma li savii vorrebbono guerra.” Sarpi to 
Jeréme Groslot de ’Isle, 9 November 1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 151. 
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1625-1626, after Sarpi and Bacon were both dead: “The troubles in Italy increase notably 
and give manifest tokens of a great warr w" god grant may end ina good peace to the 
service of him and his truth.” In this case it is not clear whether Micanzio felt the 
harbingers of the War of the Mantuan Succession in the air; this conflict was to begin in 
1629.'>’ Certainly a forecast of a great war foreshadowed in the first half of January 1618 
by Sarpi-Micanzio in a letter sent to Cavendish, Bacon, and Hobbes must be considered 
an accurate prediction of a general European conflict: “And I am out of doubt that upon 
the first opportunity wee shall have a great and dangerous warr.”'*® 

Three decades after Lepanto, in sum, we can sense that the Venetian taste for 
geopolitical machinations has re-awakened. The Venetians had outlasted the apogee of 
the Ottoman Empire, as they had the Ottonians. Spain was now showing signs of 
weakness, and French resurgence from the catastrophic wars of religion was not yet 
complete. If other great states could collapse, then so might Spain, leaving open the 
possibility of new worlds of geopolitical freedom for even a medium-sized state ready to 
take advantage of the new situation. The giovani were the faction who urged a forward 
and even adventuristic policy which advocated the full exploitation of these new 
possibilities; within this faction it was Sarpi and his group who went farthest towards a 
kind of brinksmanship, accepting greater levels of geopolitical risk than even many 


giovani were willing to contemplate. 


'S7 Micanzio to Cavendish, 1625-1626, p. 303. 
'88 Micanzio to Cavendish, 12 January 1618, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 74. 


CHAPTER III: THE PEACE CRISIS OF THE EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
AND THE PAPAL INTERDICT AGAINST VENICE (1605-1607) 


They are hypocrites. They wish to appear Christians 
before the world but in reality they never think of 
God and, except for the state, which they regard as a 
deity, they hold nothing sacred, nothing holy. To a 
Venetian, that is just which is good for the state; that 
is pious which increases the empire.' 


...the papacy itself had from 1523 to 1644 
consistently opposed the Habsburgs and even lent its 
support to the Protestant hero, Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden.” 


...though Spanish power was little more than a husk, 
Spanish prestige was scarcely diminished.’ 


In the two decades between 1590 and 1610, several important European wars 
came to an end. Ironically, the peace that was breaking out in a number of quarters 
constituted a potential existential threat to Venice. Part of this danger was due to the 
geographical position occupied by Venice in northeast corner of the Italian peninsula, 
with possessions stretching down the east coast of the Adriatic and beyond. In the period 
under scrutiny here, Venice found herself hemmed in by three hostile neighbors. 

In the west, there was the Spanish garrison in the Duchy of Milan, sometimes 
commanded by an enterprising and aggressive governor like Fuentes. The Spanish 
position in Italy was given additional strategic depth by the Spanish tenancy of Naples. 
The potential threat to Venice from Naples was illustrated some years later, when Pedro 


Giron, the Duke of Ossuna, became viceroy in 1616. Through possession of Naples, 


' Pope Pius II (Enea Silvio Piccolomini), The Commentaries of Pius II (New York, Putnam, 1959) pp. 301- 
304. 

* Steinberg, “Not So Destructive,” in Rabb, The Thirty Years’ War, p. 28. 

3 Garrett Mattingly, Renaissance Diplomacy, p. 255. 
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Spain controlled the ports of Apulia on the lower Adriatic, which were in a perfect 
position either to interfere with Venetian maritime traffic, or even to become the staging 
area for an amphibious assault on the Venetian lagoons. Indeed, the threat allegedly 
represented by Ossuna beats like a metronome through the Venetian ambassadorial 
dispatches of the years before 1621. 

In the south, there were the States of the Church or Patrimonium Petri under the 
leadership of the re-invigorated Counter-reformation papacy, with such figures as 
Clement VII Aldobrandini and Paul V Borghese. Until about 1598, the Papal States were 
separated from Venetian territory by a belt of smaller buffer states like Ferrara, Mantua, 
Modena, and Parma-Piacenza. 

In the north and east, there were Carniola (Krain) and Gorizia (G6rz), territories 
of the Austrian Archduke of Styria (Steiermark) and Carinthia (Karnten).* These states, 
with a population of about two million, were ruled from a court in the city of Graz.° In 
the time of Archduke Ferdinand, this complex also included parts of the Istrian peninsula, 
including the cities of Trieste and Grado, and thus gave Ferdinand a place on the 
northeast coast of the northern Adriatic or Gulf of Venice, as the lagoon oligarchy 
preferred to call it. The Holy Roman Empire and the Habsburg hereditary lands were 
experiencing a period of aggravated internal conflicts around issues of religious 
confession and social class conflict. Ferdinand, much under the influence of the Counter- 
Reformation, was attempting to suppress the religious-political challenge represented by 


his own domestic Protestant opposition. Further east, on the Balkan peninsula, Venetian 


* See Golo Mann, Wallenstein: Ein Leben Erzahit (Frankfurt am Main: S. Fischer, 1978), p. 139. 
> Parker, The Thirty Years War (London:Routledge, 1997), p. 4. Cited as TTYW. 
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territories shared borders with the Ottoman Empire, which was still a formidable land 
power, although it had lost much of its previous vim as a sea power. 

Of Venice’s situation in regard to the Habsburgs, Bouwsma writes: “The central 
problem of Venetian foreign policy was still, as for several decades, to hold the 
surrounding Habsburg powers at bay by the threat of joining an anti-Habsburg league, but 
at the same time to avoid any real entanglement in the general pattern of European 
conflict.... Thus it is notable that although the conflict over the Interdict was one of the 
complex preliminaries to the Thirty Years’ War, Venice took no part in that great 
struggle.”° The problem is correctly identified, although this statement neglects the 
Venetian intervention into the strategically critical War of the Mantuan Succession, an 
intervention which was carried out with such disastrous results during the unhappy reign 
of Sarpi’s friend, the Doge Niccolo Contarini. Bouwsma agrees that the “relative peace 
that had descended on Europe during the first decade of the seventeenth century” caused 
anxiety among the giovani because “peace in remoter areas freed Rome for attention to 
more local problems while it made Venice feel less secure.” In addition, “Spanish 
disengagement elsewhere opened up new possibilities of aggression in Italy; and 
Venetian danger was meanwhile enlarged by the negotiations after 1603 for an end to the 
war with the Turks which had so long distracted the Habsburgs of central Europe.”” 

For many decades, the powers which surrounded the Venetians on all sides had 


been kept distracted by wars going on elsewhere. Now, in the years just before and after 


° Bouwsma, p. 502. 
7 Bouwsma, p. 341. 
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1600, many of these wars came to an end, meaning that Venice’s neighbors were no 
longer balanced. 

The first peace came in 1598, and it involved France. In that year, the Treaty of 
Vervins brought peace between France and Spain, with Spanish forces departing from 
French territory. With this treaty, His Catholic Majesty Philip II of Spain was obliged to 
accept and recognize the legitimacy of the double apostate Henry IV of France. In the 
same year, the internal French situation took a decisive step towards pacification, 
meaning that the level of domestic religious conflict might now be reduced. For decades, 
the French wars of religion had represented both a civil war and a dangerous magnet for 
foreign intervention.® The ascendancy of Henry IV of France and of the Spanish ministry 
of the Count of Lerma created the preconditions for two events in 1598 which put an end 
to this conflict. Henry IV promulgated the Edict of Nantes, putting an end to most of the 


French civil strife.’ Nor were the giovani alone in regarding the peacemaking with 


* “Venice had been the first to challenge Spanish policy by receiving an ambassador from Henry IV as 
early as 1590.... By September 1597, at any rate, after the recapture of Amiens, Henry IV was beginning to 
look like a conqueror. Was he seriously threatening the Netherlands? Did he even secretly hope to push 
forward in that direction? That is another question. But even if he had wanted to pursue this audacious 
policy or to send an expedition against Bresse or Savoy, success would have been impossible without the 
support of his allies. And the allies had no desire to see him winning decisive victories either in the 
Netherlands or on the approaches to Italy. What they wanted was for the war to continue, immobilizing 
Spain in huge military operations on the continent, while they continued to reap the benefits of long 
distance maritime trade. Henry IV felt that at this vital moment he was abandoned or at any rate 
inadequately supported by his allies and thereby propelled towards the peace which, in view of the state of 
his kingdom, was so necessary. But was it not equally necessary for Spain? The further state bankruptcy of 
1596 had once more brought the mighty Spanish war machine to a halt.” Fernand Braudel, The 
Mediterranean and the Mediterranean World in the Age of Philip II (New York: Harper, 1976), vol. II, pp. 
1218-1221. 

° More evidence of Spanish weakness came a little later with the Treaty of Lyons, completed January 17, 
1601: the Spanish Road was whittled down to a single valley and bridge, the pont du Grésin, between 
Geneva and Savoy, and “the valley and the bridge were but a stone’s throw from the French frontier. 
France thus acquired the power to deny or delay the passage of any Habsburg troops to the Netherlands and 
it was not long [1602] before she tried out her new opportunity to twist the tail of the Spanish lion.” “To 
those with their eyes open, the unfavourable terms accorded to Spain by the Treaty of Lyon were an early 
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consternation. When Philip II, after many defeats and facing endless financial crisis, 
began to make peace overtures to Henry IV of France, the English government of Lord 
Burghley (William Cecil) was also alarmed. Burghley sent his son, Robert Cecil, the 
future Lord Salisbury, to try to prevent the peace. “If Spain and France should unite in 
any friendly alliance, it might be a serious matter for the queen [Elizabeth] and her 
people. To prevent such an alliance, [Robert] Cecil was sent over, with his brother in law, 
Lord Brooke, the Earl of Southampton, Sir Walter Raleigh, and some others, on an 
extraordinary embassy to France, and arrived at Paris on 3 March [1 598].”!° 

The second peace came in 1604: the new King James I of England (and of 
Scotland through personal union), whose coming the Venetians had greeted, finally 
ended the Spanish-English war which had gone on since 1578. James I proved incurably 
addicted to the notion of a Spanish match for one of his children, making a recrudescence 
of Spanish-English hostilities unlikely — even in the wake of an event like the Gunpowder 
Plot of 1605, which might have seemed made to order to start a new war with Spain. 
Sarpi his networks were bitterly disappointed with James I, as we will see at some length. 

The third cessation of hostilities came in 1609, with the stipulation of the Twelve 
Years’ Truce (1609-1621) between Spain and its rebellious provinces of the Netherlands 
under the political leadership of Johan van Oldenbarneveld. This cesura in the midst of 


the Eighty Years’ War between the Dutch Estates and the Spanish Empire had been 


manifestation of the waning of Spanish power. They signaled a significant shift in the relative power of 
France and Spain which no state whose position depended on playing off one against the other could afford 
to neglect. Parker, The Army of Flanders and the Spanish Road, 1567-1659 (Cambridge UK: Cambridge 
University Press, 1972), p. 69-70. 

'0 DNB, article on Robert Cecil, vol. HI, p. 1309. 
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championed by a peace party on the Dutch side led by Oldenbarneveld, assisted by Hugo 
Grotius, the theoretician of a community of principles based on natural law, and also of 
the freedom of the seas. At this point, for the first time since 1568, Spain was not at war 
with anybody, and Spanish forces were not tied down on any fighting front. A traditional 
goal of Venetian policy thus no longer obtained. “The truce of 1609 in the Low Countries 
was a source of particular anxiety to Venice, for it promised to free Spain for action in 
Italy. The nuncio in France noted the consternation of the Venetian ambassador in Paris 
at this event,'! and Sarpi was profoundly worried by it.'? There was good reason for their 
anxiety. In Madrid, well before the truce was arranged, the Duke of Lerma had spoken of 
it as a prerequisite to Italian action.”'> At the same time, there was general awareness that 
Spain had been on the brink of exhaustion, and had been obliged to make peace because 


of weakness. 
The traditional nightmare of the Venetians was an advance eastward across the 


plain of the Po River by the Spanish garrison of Milan. Although such an advance would 


'! This was Sarpi’s close friend Antonio Foscarini: “Veramente é cosa incredibile la passione, che mostra il 
Foscarino della tregua.” ” “Nunzio of France to Cardinal Borghese, 17 March 1609. Fondo Borghese, II, 
251, ff. 118-120, in proprie.” Aevum X (1936), p. 66. 

'? Sarpi thought that the Dutch peace would open the door to Spanish subversion and attempts to split the 
United Provinces: “Delli Paesi Bassi, sono pit giomi ch’io reputo non esserci fine di pace, ma solo 
pretesto, sotto quale sii un secreto trattato di mettere quelle provincie in diffidenza tra loro, facendole 
scuoprire ciascuna li interessi proprii e poco curanti delli interessi delle altre; con che, parte con le seminate 
discordie, e parte con li capi guadagnati, per non dir comprati, restino vincibili.” (Sarpi to Jerome Groslot 
de l’'Isle, April 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 10) See also Sarpi’s letters to Groslot de I’Isle, Sept. 16 and Sept. 30, 
1608, LAP I, p. 35, 39. In the latter he offered the following wishful thinking that a peace deal between 
Spain and the Dutch was impossible: “Intorno li Paesi Bassi, tengo per ferma l’esclusione della pace...” 
Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 30 September 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 39. 

'3 Bouwsma, Venice and the Defense of Republican Liberty (Berkeley CA: University of California Press, 
1968), p. 503. 

'4 “Spain’s weakness in the early years of the seventeenth century is clear in its behavior toward the Dutch 
republic. [...] Many Spaniards viewed the truce [of 1609] as a statement of international failure and felt 

that it had damaged trade as well.” Guttman in Rotberg and Rabb, pp. 187-188. 
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have been impeded by the difficult terrain criss-crossed by many rivers and defended by 
the Venetian complex of fortresses later famous as the Quadrilateral, the Spanish army of 
Milan could, if left unchecked, have caused grave danger and ruinous expenses to the 
Serenissima. Now, Spanish hostilities with three of the most powerful international actors 
of Europe, England, France, and the Netherlands, had ceased. There was little to prevent 
the Spanish from concentrating their troops in Milan and their ships in the Adriatic, 
against Venice.!> 

When he needed to give a name to his adversary, Sarpi referred to it as “the 
Diacatholicon”’® Sarpi was habitually constipated, so he knew very well what the doctors 
meant by diacatholicon — a universal laxative. But this was also the name which he gave 
to the alleged lockstep of Spain with the Papacy, the Madrid-Rome axis (sometimes 
including the Austrian Habsburgs) against which he sought to excite Venice and Europe. 
Sarpi seemed to think of the diacatholicon as operating mainly through subversion, 
although the option of military force was always present in the background. In 1612, 
Sarpi wrote to his main French Huguenot correspondent to warn against any idea of 


détente between France and Spain, alleging that this was simply a cover for Spanish 


'S But, as it turned out, Spain never undertook a direct attack against Venice eastward from the Adda, and 
the Venetians for their part never attacked Milan: “time was to prove that Venice, so unsympathetic to the 
Spanish presence in north Italy, was never prepared to act accordingly....” (Stradling, p. 55) Venice was 
“an enemy merely by estimation,” wrote the contemporary Antony Sherley for Philip III. (Stradling, p. 55) 
'® John Addington Symonds explained Sarpi’s use of the term “diacatholicon as follows: “The indissoluble 
connection between Rome, Spain, and the Jesuits, was apparent to all unprejudiced observers. For this triad 
of reactionary and belligerent forces Sarpi invented the name of the Diacatholicon, alluding, under the 
metaphor of a drug, to the virus which was being instilled in his days into all the States of Europe,” and 
added: “what Sarpi called the Diacatholicon, that absolutist alliance of Rome, Spain and Austria, supported 
by the Inquisition and the Jesuits, accepted by the states of Italy and firmly rooted in some parts of 
Germany.” John Addington Symonds, Renaissance in Italy, note 126 and chapter X, Project Gutenberg 
Ebook, .ttp://www. gutenberg.org/ebooks/11559 
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subversion in the form of diacatholicon: “The friendship between the two crowns finally 


cannot continue as long as the Spaniards have the opportunity of spreading the 


17 


diacatholicon.”’ ’ If this diacatholicon were able to mass its forces against Venice, the 


outcome of such an unequal struggle could hardly be in doubt. With the formidable 
Fuentes as Spanish governor in Milan, the strong Spanish position in northern Italy 
looked like it might get even stronger. All of this was further complicated by another 
development likely to evoke nightmares for the Venetian patricians: this involved the 
1606 peace between the Austrian Archdukes and the Ottoman Empire, ending the so- 
called “Long War,” which had gone on since 1593. True, the Austrians were still 


undermined by internal religious conflict: 


The Austrian Habsburgs had been weakened by Rudolph II’s unrealistic 
and utopian plan of restoring the Catholic Church in Transylvania and 
Hungary, where the Roman clergy and Catholic nobility had become 
almost extinct. The Protestants of Hungary and Transylvania rose up in 
revolt under the leadership of Stephen Bocskay and Bethlen Gabor. When 
the Habsburg family concluded that Rudolph II was non compos mentis 
and appointed Archduke Matthias as his virtual conservator, Matthias was 
able to conclude the Peace of Zsitva Torok, which pacified the Turkish 
border for many decades. Around the same time the Habsburgs and 
Transylvania signed the Peace of Vienna, which was not destined to be 
very durable." 


The only consolation for the Venetians was that the Ottoman Empire was “preoccupied 


with war against the Persians on its eastern frontiers, as well as being seriously disturbed 


'’ “Ty fine, non pud continuare l’amicizia tra le due corone, mentre che li spagnoli averanno modo di poter 
seminar il diacatholicon.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de |’ Isle, 8 May 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 229. 
'8 Parker, TTYW, p. 8. 
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by internal problems.”!” Among other things, Baghdad and Mosul were in rebellion 
against the Ottoman power.” 

Suddenly, Venice’s two powerful eastern neighbors were no longer neutralized 
and balanced by their mutual conflict. Would one or both now turn unwelcome attention 
towards Venice? If the Turks were to some extent tied down in the east by rebellions in 
Baghdad and Mosul, but this also meant that the Austrian archdukes had all the freer a 
hand in their dealings with their wealthy and much-resented neighbors in the lagoons. 
The Venetians were able in November 1604 to renew their peace accord of 1595 with the 
Sublime Porte; indeed, Venice had been at peace with the Ottomans since 1572, the date 
of Venice’s separate peace with the Sublime Porte just after the Turkish naval defeat at 
Lepanto.”! But that left the Austrian archdukes unbalanced by any other conflict. 

A further complication had been introduced in January 1598 by the convention of 
Faenza, under which Duke Cesare of Este had ceded Ferrara, Comacchio and the lower 
Romagna to the Pope.” This diminished the buffer role of the small states along the 
southern border of the Venetian Republic. To make matters still worse, French armies 
which had recently been kept busy on the Rhine might now appear at Pinerolo, on the 


cusp of the plain of the Po. In January 1601, the mercurial Duke of Savoy made peace 


with France, ceding Bresse, Bugey, Valromey, and Gex, while taking Saluzzo for 





'° Stradling, Europe and the Decline of Spain, p. 55. 

°° “Che le popolazioni cristiane dell’Impero Ottomano fossero in fermento da qualche anno, non era un 
mistero per nessuno.” Spini, p. 39. 

*! See Gino Benzoni, Venezia nell eta della controriforma (Milano: Mursia, 1973), pp. 5-14, for a useful 
chronology of Venetian history during these times. 

~ For the convention of Faenza, see http://www.maas.ccr.it/PDF/Ferrara.pdf. See Archivio di Stato di 
Modena, Archivio Segreto Estense, sezione Casa e Stato.” Inventario a cura di F. Valenti, Pubblicazioni 
degli Archivi di Stato XIII, p. 260. 
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himself. Carlo Emanuele I’s survival depended on his exquisite sensitivity to the 
correlation of power between France and the Spanish in Milan, and this, rather than any 
mental peculiarities, would seem to explain his brusque maneuvers. Did he now see 
Spain as the greater threat? Was this judgment correct? In any case, Savoy would soon 
become a party to the treaty of Bruzolo with Henry IV of France, which amounted to an 
offensive and defensive alliance against Spain. The Venetians for their part might be 
relieved by a stronger French presence at the headwaters of the Po, but what if France 
and Spain were to combine against them? This was something which had already 
happened, in 1508-1509. And the French inspired a special fear: it was after all they who 
had administered the cataclysmic shock of that watershed battle variously called 
Agnadello, Ghiaradadda, or Vaila in May of 1509 which had abruptly terminated 
Venice’s role as a great European power. That this French threat was permanent and 
structural, rather than ephemeral, is perhaps suggested by the fact that it was finally the 
French under Bonaparte who extinguished the Venetian Republic in 1797. As long as 
France was not balanced with a war somewhere else, and preferably far away, an 
enhanced presence of French troops was at best a mixed blessing which could instantly 
turn into a lethal threat — especially in the presence of a leader like Henry IV, who was no 
admirer of the Venetians. 

As peace broke out all over Europe in these years, the Venice of the giovani was 
horrified. It appeared that the wars of religion in Europe, which had provided Venice with 
so many useful opportunities for playing off other powers and keeping them balanced, 


were now winding down. If states like Spain, France, and Austria remained unbalanced 
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by war or the threat of war, the future of the Serenissima might wnaue grim and short. 
This meant that Habsburg Spain and the Habsburg Archduke of Styria, along with a 
Roman pope who might be under their influence, held Venice hemmed in on its three 
principal land borders, while posing a threat to the Venetian sea lifeline down the 
Adriatic and the Strait of Otranto. The Count of Lerma might be pursuing a peace policy, 
the Archduke of Styria might be too impecunious to consider a war of aggression, and the 
papacy might be militarily less than formidable, but all of this was cold comfort to the 
Venetian oligarchs. What if a warlike ministry came to power in Madrid? What if the 
Archduke of Styria were able to secure money for the sinews of war from some 
combinations of loans and allies? What if a warrior Pope, like the Julius I of the 1509 
League of Cambrai, decided to tie down Venetian forces along the southern front, which 
even a weak power could clearly do? What if the Ottoman Empire were to return to its 
former military élan? What if all this happened at the same time, in the same way that 
something similar had occurred in 1508-1509? Here was a predicament which the 
Venetian patriciate was anxious to avoid, for its posed an existential threat to those who, 
like Paolo Sarpi, wanted the republic to be perpetual. Within the framework of the 
specifically Venetian brand of balance of power thinking, the clear and ready answer to 
this situation was to see to it that threatening powers like Spain, France, the Austrian 
Habsburgs, the Ottoman Turks, became embroiled in conflicts, especially in conflicts 


involving powers other than Venice. 


VENETIAN ECONOMIC DECLINE 
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In the consensus of many scholars, the first decades of the seventeenth century 
were a time of dramatic decline in the Venetian economy.” The tendency towards 
economic decadence, to use the expression favored by Gino Luzzatto, had been evident 
from the beginning of the 1500s. The factors in this economic decadence are well known: 
there had been the gradual expansion of the Ottoman Empire into the Levant and the 
Balkan peninsula. The age of discovery had diverted key international commodity flows 
away from the Mediterranean and towards the Atlantic and North Sea coasts of Europe. 
Here it was not much Columbus’s voyages, but rather Portuguese progress around the 
Cape of Good Hope to India which proved decisive. The Republic did instruct its 
ambassador to the Porte to encourage the Turkish Sultan to construct a canal from the 
Nile to the Red Sea, but the proposal was not accepted, and the Venetian failure to press 


the issue proved fateful.”* 


The new national states — the France of Louis XI, the England 
of Henry VII, and the Spain of Ferdinand and Isabel — possessed capabilities with which 
the Venetians could not compete. 

Older studies like that of Horatio Brown portray a decline setting in during the 
early 1500s; Gino Luzzatto argued starting the 1950s for a more gradual decline which 


did not become precipitous until about 1620.” For Luzzatto, the really decisive blow was 


the consolidation of the Dutch colonial empire in the East Indies and the consequent 





3 The following discussion relies on Guido Quazza, La decadenza italiana nell storia europea: saggi sul 
sei-settecento (Torino: Einaudi, 1971), pp. 35-47. See also Horatio Brown, The Venetian Republic 
(London: Dent, 1902), pp. 137 ff. 

4 Brown, p. 139. 

°5 Quazza, p. 35. 
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availability in Mediterranean markets by about 1620-1625 of colonial spices shipped 
from the Far East to Amsterdam by the Dutch. A 1957 conference on the economic 
decadence of Venice in the seventeenth century produced further scholarly consensus on 
the main outlines of Venetian decline. Here historians like Braudel, Jeannin, and Ruggero 
Romano diagnosed a general European depression lasting from 1620-1630 to 1720-1730. 
For these writers, the general economic decline hit hardest states like Venice.”° The group 
around Braudel noted in Venice a decline in population, a decline in international 
commerce, and especially a collapse of shipbuilding as more and more vessels were 
rented from the Dutch. French competition in the areas of luxury goods (lace, glass, 
mirrors, brocades, velvet) undermined these sectors in Venice, and the French were 
outdoing the Venetians in procuring wool, cotton, canvas tela, and leather in the ports of 
Asia. The Venetians gave up their own shipping line to the North Sea, and then had the 
overland route cut by the Thirty Years’ War. The only area that held up at all was the 
traditional Venetian economic hinterland of southern German cities like Augsburg, where 
the Venetians could still sell certain Levantine products, but were especially active with 
financial and banking services. 

Venice suffered especially from the depredations of pirates, especially English 
ones. Alberto Tenenti found that between 1595 and 1615-1618, Venetian shipbuilders 
lapsed into a state of clear inferiority to their foreign competition.*’ Domenico Sella did 
econometric studies which showed a decline in per capita income in Venice during the 
*6 Venice was one of “les vieux pays méditerranéens, riches de ce qu’ils ont accumulé au cours de siécles, 


vivant de ces richesses héritées qu’ils usent ou détruisent....” Quazza, p. 37. 
*7 Quazza, p. 42. 
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seventeenth century; this was accompanied by a diminution in the number of woolen 
cloths (pezze di pennilana) produced annually from some 30,000 around 1600 to about 


2,000 in 1700. 


SARPI ON THE DIACATHOLICON: SUBVERSION DISGUISED AS PEACE 


Given so much Venetian weakness, the potential of the Habsburg powers under 
the leadership of Spain to do harm to Venice, despite their own internal problems, was 
clearly considerable. But there was also the question of Spanish intentions. Sarpi and his 
friends always assigned the worst possible motives to the Spanish. His basic argument 
was that the Spanish were intent on world domination, to be obtained preferably through 
infiltration and subversion, relying in part on the activities of the Jesuits, with the threat 
of military action in the background. This was the basic view which Sarpi sustained over 
decades, as we can see from his private correspondence more than from the official 
consulti. Sarpi claimed to see the hand of the diacatholicon everywhere; in 1612, he told 
the Huguenot Groslot that the diacatholicon was trying to play on the Jiilich-Cleves 
dispute in Germany.”® The Jesuits appear in Sarpi’s correspondence uniquely as the 
agents and abettors of Spanish power; in 1609 he asserted to Groslot that the Spanish 


could as little be separated from the Jesuits as the accident from the substance in 





2 F : 
8. Je discordie tra Brandeburg e Neuburg, che non possono esser fomentate se non con qualche calore 


del diacatholicon....” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 18 December 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 255. 
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Aristotelian theory.”’ The art of the Jesuits in dispensing the diacatholicon, according to 
Sarpi, was to use religious arguments backed up by bribery using the gold of Madrid.*° In 
response to Groslot, who thought there was no difference between the Spanish and the 
Jesuits, Sarpi was ironically emphatic that the Jesuits were the worst of all, much worse 
than even the most sinister Spaniard.*! Another favorite thesis of Sarpi was that it was 
impossible to negotiate in good faith or sign treaties with the Spanish, because of their 
endless duplicity; as Micanzio wrote to Cavendish, Bacon, and Hobbes a decade after the 
Interdict, “In sume att a Treaty the Spaniards are in their naturall element & it is 
bootlesse to thinke of that course.”** For Sarpi, the worst of all possible outcomes was 
always to enter into a treaty with the Spanish, as he repeated just as the Thirty Years’ 
War was breaking out: “...in Negotiation with the Spaniards they shall always loose, and 
that there is noe way to treat safely with them, but by not believing them, & when 
occasion serves to treat with y sword. For in this there is the hazard both good & evill, 
but in Treaty the evill is inevitable.”*? Peace talks and negotiations were, by definition, 
the means the Spanish used to arrive at their expansionist goals: “Nevertheles when it 
once comes to Negotiacion, nothing is unatcheivable to y° Spanyards.”” * Sarpi believed 


that political power in Madrid was actually in the hands of Francisco Goméz de Sandoval 


°° Ma tanto é separabile il gesuita dallo spagnolo, quanto l’accidente dalla sostanza: al che ci vogliono 
parole consecratorie.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 17 February 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 67-68. 

* “Essi sono gran maestri, et haveranno gran tempo di seminare il loro diacatholicon, non solo colorato di 
religione, ma indorato anco di doble spagnole....” Sarpi to Jean Hotman de Villiers, 23 June 1610, ZAG, p. 
192. 

3! “F mi perdonera Vostra Signoria, che non fa differenza da un spagnolo ad un gesuita, se non posso 
conformarmi con lei, avendo per megliore il pit tristo spagnolo, che il meno cattivo gesuita.” Sarpi to 
Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 17 March 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 69. 

>»? Micanzio to Cavendish, 17 June 1616, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 58. 

3° Micanzio to Cavendish, 12 July 1618, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 78. 

4 Micanzio to Cavendish, 29 October 1620, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 121. 
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y Rojas, Duke of Lerma, the valido or combination prime minister and favorite of the 
Spanish King Philip III. If Sarpi was every at his most frank, it was in his exchanges with 
his close factional ally Antonio Foscarini, and in 1609 Sarpi wrote to Foscarini that, 
although Lerma was not seeking to be made officially king of Spain, he nevertheless held 
the royal power in his own hands: “I! signor duca di Lerma, se bene non pretende il regno 
di Spagna, |’ha nondimeno in fatti.”*> Around the same time Sarpi repeated the same 
thesis to the French Catholic legal expert Jacques Leschassier, emphasizing that Lerma 
held power in Madrid and that he was totally opposed to war, seeing in war the greatest 
possible disturbance for his plans: “Dux Lermae, apud quem regia potestas est in 
hispania, a bello abhorret maxime, neque quicquam illum potest a tanto fastigio 
deturbare, ac bellum....”*° Sarpi estimated that the motivation of Lerma in keeping the 
peace was that he was getting rich, and wanted still more money, as he bluntly told 
Foscarini in 1609: “...spagnoli certo, per hora, non vogliono guerra; il duca di Lerma vuol 
danari per sé.”’’ The broader reason why the Spanish wanted to make peace, especially in 
Italy, was that they were in a position in which it was very easy to lose possessions, but 
impossible to acquire any new one: “Hispanus prorsus bellum nollet, scit enim nihil posse 
ultra in Italia adipisci, verum amissionem acquisitorum esse perfacilem.”** From this 
situation of many decades of peace it Italy, Sarpi began to see that it was problematic for 
himself if the Spanish were able to preserve the peace going forward into the future: "The 


Spaniard has kept quiet in Italy for so many decades already; if it should continue in the 


> Sarpi to Foscarini, 9 June 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 275. 

a0 Sarpi to Jacques Leschassier, 9 June 1609, LAG, p. 46. 

*7 Sarpi to Foscarini, 12 May 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 69. 

8 Sarpi to Jacques Leschassier, 14 September 1610, LAG, p. 92. 
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same way in the future, that is a problem."*? One of the key premises of Sarpt’s strategic 


thinking was thus that the Spanish interest was to preserve the status quo in Italy, 


avoiding any changes: “...per Spagna non fa aver moto in Italia.”“° 


THE PAX HISPANICA 


Modern scholarship has also concluded that the Spanish policy of Sarpi's time 
sought to avoid a renewal of hostilities in Europe. The peace policy was dictated first and 
foremost by military considerations; “During Philip II’s last decade, his empire for the 
first time came under pressure on all its major frontiers simultaneously.” The Spanish 
Empire as a whole was by the beginning of the seventeenth century exhausted by war and 
bankruptcy, and was seeking a period of peace under the ministry of the Count of Lerma. 
Financial issues became more and more important, and the papacy became aware that the 
decline of Spain was acquiring dangerous acuteness.*' Financial weakness in turn became 


a complicating factor for military operations, since the King of Spain often had no credit 


* “19 Spagnolo gia tante decine d’anni é restato in Italia quieto: se per l’avvenire debbia continuare nella 
stessa maniera, é problema.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 26 August 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 28. 

ae Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de 1’Isle, 11 September 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 240. 

*! “<Tnsolvency paralyzed Spanish actions. At the center of the military effort, in the essential relay post of 
Milan, troop movements were being accomplished with great difficulty if at all, from spring 1597. [...] To 
whose advantage was this long-drawn out war? Beyond question the only ones to benefit were the 
Protestant powers, whose ships were ravaging the oceans. [...] While France and Spain were fighting over 
townships, forts, and hillocks of ground, the Dutch and the English were conquering the world. This fact 
seems to have been grasped by the papacy by 1595. Clement VIII offered to act as mediator and was 
vigorous in his efforts to obtain peace between France and Spain for by now Rome, the Church and the 
whole Catholic world was distressed by this conflict between two Christian powers both faithful to Rome. 
Since the reign of Sixtus V, the papacy had sought to salvage a Catholic France; it had finally played the 
card of French independence and by doing so embraced the cause of Henry IV who received absolution 
from Rome two years after abjuring the Protestant faith in 1593.” Fernand Braudel, The Mediterranean and 
the Mediterranean World in the Age of Philip IT (New York: Harper, 1976), vol. II, pp. 1218-1221. 
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resources to provide the sinews of war.” To make this picture complete, it is enough to 
mention the severe outbreak of bubonic plague in Spain in 1599, in which the “final 
aggregate death-toll of subsistence crisis and disease was 600,000, in a population of less 
than 6 million — literally a decimation.””’. As a result of all these factors, the power of 
France began once more to equal and perhaps even surpass that of Madrid, and the 
Venetians were forced to take notice. 

For Spain, the great hope was that a period of peace might allow a gradual 
rebuilding of strength. Everything depended on war avoidance, as Garrett Mattingly 
observed: “The particular moment in history, the dozen years between the Twelve Years’ 
Truce of 1609 and the fatal spreading of the Thirty Years War, offered Spanish diplomats 
a unique opportunity. Between 1598 and 1609, some sort of peace was patched up, first 
with France, then with England, and finally with the rebellious provinces of the 


Netherlands... At the same time, though Spanish power was little more than a husk, 


“ One aspect was the chronic financial weakness and productive atrophy of Spain. The Spanish crown first 
attempted to borrow funds for war on the open market, which in those days meant the (approximately) 
quarterly Fairs of Exchange in cities like Antwerp, Lyon, Frankfurt, and Piacenza. But these resources 
proved inadequate after a time. Later, in the time between 1577 and 1627, Spain had to turn to Genoese 
financiers like the Centurione family, who drove a very hard bargain. The Genoese were followed by the 
Portuguese between 1627 and 1647. But, during all this time, Spain was repeatedly forced to default on 
payments, thus entering into insolvency and de facto bankruptcy. In 1557 a royal decree froze all payments 
on loans to the Crown; the unhappy creditors could choose between a unilateral debt moratorium of 
indefinite length, or else they could accept Spanish treasury bonds or juros. This “decree of bankruptcy” 
was repeated in 1560, 1575, 1596, 1607, 1627, 1647, and 1653. As Parker notes, these “later decrees were 
in fact somewhat harsher since the King initially declared the principal and interest of all loans forfeit.” 
(Parker, Spanish Road, p. 150) In order to get anything back at all, the lenders had to accept a general 
agreement which would allow them to receive a certain percentage of their principal back in the form of 
royal lands, titles, and treasury bonds. But even this relief was conditioned upon their making new lines of 
credit available to the Spanish King. These repeated defaults and insolvencies meant that the King of Spain 
could not take part in the European system of merchants’ bills of exchange and letters of credit. It meant 
that gold and silver coins from Spain were extremely difficult to ship to Flanders. Coin sent by land or sea 
had a high risk of being lost. And in the interval between each bankruptcy decree and the subsequent 
general agreement, the King of Spain had no credit. Any military opportunities during these times were 
lost, and armies that had not been paid were liable to mutiny. Parker, Spanish Road, pp. 149-157. 

* Stradling, p. 34. 
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Spanish prestige was scarcely diminished. In fact, the decadence had set in. The same 
year that peace was made with the Dutch, the Moriscos were driven from Valencia in the 
most disastrous of Spain’s many purges. Just then, the inflow of bullion from America 
turned notably downwards. Every year thereafter the revenues dwindled while the court 
spent more, and the already overgrown bureaucracy proliferated further. After its mauling 
by the Dutch at Gibraltar, the Spanish fleet existed largely on paper. The tercios which 
had been the admiration and terror of Europe were reduced to handfuls of ragged 
starvelings who robbed neighborhood hen-roosts and begged at the gates of their garrison 
forts... It was the chance for diplomacy to regain the initiative, and reassert the 
domination which arms had lost since the defeat of the Invincible Armada.” This is also 
the view of the Spanish themselves: “All modern Spanish authorities agree that Spain’s 
was intrinsically a defensive motivation. ‘The political ideal of Habsburg Spain,’ says 
Jover, ‘was the status quo, tranquility, stability, peace.’ Trevor-Roper, who is very 
suspicious of Spanish motives, concurs that the goal of Madrid was to turn/a series of 
losing wars into a beneficial peace. “Instead of European war, the year of 1610 began an 
age of European peace. And it was Pax Hispanica. Defeated in France, defeated against 
England, defeated in the Netherlands, it was nevertheless Spain — the Spain of Philip NI 
and Lerma — which was, or seemed, thanks to a series of surrenders and an assassin’s 
knife, the sole and universal victor of Europe.... So the Pax Hispanica was established in 
Europe. It was a paradoxical peace, for the universal victor was the power which had 

“4 Mattingly, Renaissance Diplomacy, p. 255. 


*’ Stradling, p. 82; see José Maria Jover Zamora, Historia de una polemica y semblanza de una generacion 
(Madrid, 1949). 
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been universally defeated.’*° 


We are thus on firm ground in viewing the Spanish policy 
of Sarpi’ s day as a defensive one, at least in military-strategic terms: “The Pax 
Hispanica of Philip III was like the Pax Austriaca of Metternich. It was essentially 


defensive." 


A FRANCO-SPANISH CONDOMINIUM? 


Within the overall picture of a Spanish defensive posture based on war avoidance, 
there may have also been certain important combinations at work, none of which would 
have pleased a Venetian like Sarpi very much. There are in fact some signs that the post- 
Henry IV governments of France might have been interested in a condominium with 
Spain, an arrangement which would have propped up each of these powers at the expense 
of the others, including Venice. Indeed, the Venetians could be sure that they would be 
among the biggest losers of any such Franco-Spanish condominium. A condominium was 
not altogether foreign to reality; in 1509, France and Spain had indeed combined for a 
time against Venice, and the lagoon oligarchy came close to extinction on several 


occasions. Not so many decades in the future, the question of the Spanish succession 


“© Trevor-Roper in Cooper, p. 269. 

“’ Trevor-Roper in Cooper, p. 270. Trevor-Roper did go on to question the motives of the Spanish, which 
he did not find satisfactory: “Philip II and his all-powerful minister, the Duke of Lerma, are sometimes 
described as peace-loving. It is true they made peace. It is true that, once made, they were reluctant to break 
it. It is true that, though they connived at some of the aggressive acts of Spanish officials abroad, they 
refused to be committed by them, and thus preserved the general peace. But this love of peace was not 
positive or pure: it sprang from a combination of indolence and hateful necessity.” (Trevor-Roper in 
Cooper, p. 263) More than to Lerma, Trevor-Roper attributed the Spanish peace treaties with France, 
England, and the Netherlands to Archduke Albert of the Spanish Netherlands. Surely any peace, even one 
entered into for the wrong reasons, is vastly preferable to a war as destructive as the Thirty Years’ conflict 
in Europe. And where are we to find a love of peace that can be certified as positive and pure? 
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would cause Paris to send out the word that “The Pyrenees exist no longer.” Making sure 
that even the idea of such an arrangement between Paris and Madrid never got anywhere 
was surely one of the main goals of Venetian diplomacy. Venetian success on this point 

has been long-lasting. The advantages of such an arrangement for both France and Spain 


are evident enough, as were the disadvantages for Venice. 


A TURCO-SPANISH CONDOMINIUM? 


Within the framework of the general Spanish policy of retrenchment there may 
have been one geographical area where the activity of the Spanish forces tended to 
increase, and this was the area which most concerned the Serenissima: “The standstill in 
the north was followed by a more forward policy in the Mediterranean generally,” as 
Stradling put it. The Spanish attempted to attack Turkish bases in North Africa, and on 
the islands of the central Mediterranean, at a time when the Ottoman Empire was at war 
with Persia and subject to internal disarray. Thus, the Spanish were able successfully to 
attack the Barbary coast and Malta (1611), Tunis (1612), and Morocco (1614); “by 1618 
the nexus of trade and communication in the western Mediterranean basin was more 
secure than ever before, a factor of inestimable importance in view of forthcoming 
events,””* Stradling went on to write: “The constant energizing of the Spanish system... 
seems not to accord with the conventional picture of the limp, complaisant government of 


Philip IIJ and Lerma. Pierre Chaunu refers cryptically to this period as a ‘Mediterranean 


** Stradling, p. 56. 
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interlude’ in Spanish policy, and indeed it may prove on closer investigation that a 
guiding principle of Madrid’s role in these years was one of re-orientation toward the 
south — a conception of the monarchy which most historians believe to have been 
definitively abandoned by Philip II in the 1570s.”*? Chaunu’s guide to Spanish policy 
during the early seventeenth century is E/ peso politico de todo el mundo, a memorandum 
written for Olivares in the fall of 1622 by the English adventurer Antony Sherley, who 
had been the Venetian ambassador to the Shah of Iran, and then a roving envoy for the 
Shah, before ending up in the service of Spain. Sarpi observed him being greeted and 
feted by Paul V. Gondomar’s estimate of Sherley was the choice between ambassador or 
trickster -- “embaxador o burlador.” For Chaunu, the Spanish re-orientation to the 
Mediterranean began under Lerma as a reaction to national exhaustion.*’ According to 
Chaunu, Vienna followed Madrid -- “la choix de Madrid est aussi celle de Vienne,” and 
the result is the neutralization of the Ottoman Empire, with the Turks not making a move 
during the Thirty Years’ War: “Les Turcs ne bougeront pas pendant la guerre de Trente 


Ans.”°! (Although the Turks left Spain alone, they would indeed go to war with Venice in 





” Stradling, p. 56. 

°° “Te duc de Lerme en a tiré les consequences pour une Epagne affaiblie par la peste et l’expulsion des 
Morisques: paix partielle, reduction relative des objectifs méditerranéens. Elle suppose la France de 
Concini et de Luynes aux mains des dévots, ces anciens liguers, qui suit en politique les conseils de 
Bérulle.” Pierre Chaunu, La civilization de l'Europe classique (Paris, 1966), p. 71. 

*' According to Chaunu, during the sixteenth century, Spain had allied with the Shiite Shah of Iran (“Islam 
dur”) against the Ottoman Empire, while the alliance with the Sublime Porte was left to the French. Now 
Sherley proposed “le plus paradoxal renversement des alliances méditerranéennes: ]’apaisemente avex 
l’Islam proche.” A goad to make an immediate strategic decision came from the English-Dutch threat to 
Hormuz, the key to the Portuguse defensive system in the northern Indian Ocean. “Ce que Sherley propose 
et Olivares dispose, ce n’est pas la politique de Philippe II sur deux fronts, moins encore celle de Lerme, 
c’est une politique antiprotestante au prix d’une appaisement avec les Turcs.” In Sherley’s words: “La paix 
avec le Turc ferait du roi d’Espagne l’arbitre de tous les litiges entre le pays chrétiens et 1’ Empire Ottoman. 
Venise serait obligée d’augmenter ses armaments, contrainte a faire face a des frais plus élevés, sa 
puissance réelle s’en trouverait, en fait, fort réduite. La France ne pourrait plus spéculer sur son amitié avec 
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1645, leading to the 22-year siege of Candia on Crete.>*) This would be a world in which 
Venetian geopolitics would be deprived of any margin of maneuver. Such an orientation, 
needless to say, would be precisely the one most likely to elicit anxiety and 
countermeasures from the Serenissima. 

The Venetian government was always extremely attentive to any hint of better 
relations between Madrid and the Porte, as we can see from an example found in the 
Archivio di Stato of Venice. In the autumn of 1618, Zorzi Giustinian, the Venetian 
ambassador to the imperial court, reported a rumor about negotiations for a truce between 
His Catholic Majesty and the Turkish Sultan. The Senate wrote back immediately, 
commending Giustinian for his reporting and ordering him to follow up this report in 
every possible way: “in regard to the negotiations for a truce between his Catholic 
Majesty and the Turk, we are greatly satisfied by that exact diligence with which you are 
investigating this, which is occurring in such an important context; whence the Senate 
commends your ability, which with that same diligence will continue to keep us informed 
of anything that might happen.”> In any case, Spain remained relatively passive on the 
military front for a decade or more after 1605. One side of the diacatholicon was thus 
Spain, which Sarpi tried to portray as an insatiable aggressor. In reality, the Spain of 
Lerma was a bankrupt and exhausted power increasingly aware of its own exhaustion, 


inclined to a policy of war avoidance and retrenchment rather than of aggressive 








les Turcs, quant a |” Angleterre et aux Etats flamands, ils dépendraient de la miséricorde du roi d’ Espagne 
pour satisfaire leurs besoins.” Chaunu, p. 71. 

** See Kretschmayr, vol. IU, pp. 309-341. 

°3« in proposito delle trattation delle tregue tra la Mta Cattolica, e il Turco, grandemente ci sodisfa quella 
diligenza esatta con la quale da voi si penetra cid, che acade in materie cosi rilevanti; onde comendiamo col 
Senato la vostra virtu, che con la medesima diligenza continuera a tenerci avvisati di quanto potesse 
accadere.” ASV, Senato Secreti, Deliberazioni, Registro 1618, 1 December 1618. 
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expansionism. As long as the Lerma networks were the main factor in the Spanish 
imperial policy, Spain was not the threat that Sarpi alleged. The Olivares networks, of 
course, were much more adventurous and dangerous, but their seetnss was due in 
large part to a series of provocations in which the Spaniards thought that Venice had 
played a role: the Interdict, the Bedmar plot, and the defenestration of Prague. Only after 
the Spanish bull had been thoroughly goaded out of the Lerma détente did the Madrid 


war party gain the levers of power. 
SPAIN AND THE PAPACY: INSEPARABLE? 


During much of his career, Sarpi argued that Spain and the papacy were for all 
intents and purposes the same entity. Given the fact that Pope Clement VIII had officially 
absolved King Henry IV of France for his sins of apostasy, exciting the wrath of the 
Spanish monarchy in the process, this was a remarkable thesis. But Sarpi nevertheless 
consistently asserted that Pope Paul V Borghese in particular was a captive of Madrid for 
as long as he held the papacy. Not only did the Spanish control the pope, but there was 
also a community of interest between the two, the Servite claimed. Sarpi told the 
Frenchman Jean Hotman de Villiers in 1610 that the pope's interests were so joined to 
those of Spain, that his behavior could be forecast based on the prevailing policy of 


Madrid: "The pope has his interests so closely linked to those of Spain, that there is no 
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doubt about what he will do."** A decade later, Sarpi and Micanzio were instructing 
Cavendish, Bacon and Hobbes that "that the Pope doth nothing but as Spayne moveth 
him....."°° At the same time, Sarpi was also aware that not every sophisticated observer of 
European politics shared this idea that the Escurial and the Vatican were automatically 
identical. In a moment of candor, he told his close associate Antonio Foscarini that 
certain documents which had recently been made public, which he thought showed that 
the King of Spain and Paul V were in close contact and had unanimous views, were very 
useful, since they could be used to convince the Venetian Senate of the reality of this 
diacatholicon: "I have heard that the complete coordination and unity of the Pope and the 
King of Spain have been exposed, and this pleases me; nothing is more useful for the 
Senators than to be convinced of this....”°° This seems to betray the sense that some 
senators did accept Sarpi’s views on this matter. On another occasion, Sarpi rejoiced to 
hear that Henry IV of France had been won over to his point of view that Spain and the 
Holy See were inseparable, although he suspected that the news was not true, because it 
came from the French secretary of state, Villeroy, whom Sarpi associated with the 
Spanish party in Paris: "I am happy to hear that it is clear for the King that the Pope is 
inseparable from Spain; but since this comes from Villeroy, it makes me suspicious....”°’ 
In any case, the power of the papacy had little to do with military prowess; Von Pastor’s 
*4 1) papa ha li interressi tanto congionti con quelli di Spagna, che non resta in dubio quel che sii per fare.” 
Sarpi to Jean Hotman de Villiers, 23 June 1610, ZAG, p. 192. 

°° Micanzio to Cavendish, 21 February 1620, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 102. 

°° “Ho sentito essersi publicata per tutto l’intelligenza ed indivisione del papa e re di Spagna, e mi piace; 
nessuna cose € pit utile per quei del senato quanto esser persuasi di questo...” Sarpi to Foscarini, 30 
September 1608, Aevum XI (1937), p. 39. 


°7 «mi piace intendere che al re sii chiaro che il papa é inseparabile da Spagna; ma venendo questo da 
Villeroy, mi si rende sospetto....” Sarpi to Foscarini, 15 April 1608, Aevum XI (1937), p. 23. 
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comments on the strategic potential of the States of the Church are summed up in his 
heading, “the military impotence of the Holy See.” Here he notes that “the papal state 


»58 The second element of the 


totally lacked a well paid and organized military force. 
diacatholicon was the States of the Church and their ruler, the Roman Pope. But was it 


true that the popes were merely chaplains of the Spanish monarchs, as much Sarpi 


scholarship appears to assume? 


POPE CLEMENT VII, POLITIQUE AND ALLY OF HENRY IV 


In reality, Sarpi’s preferred propaganda picture of the papacy as an arm of Madrid 
and Habsburg cannot withstand serious analysis. Under a pope like Clement VIII 
Aldobrandini, who ruled from 1592-1605, the Spanish could never count on automatic 
support for their demands, even on the matters of greatest importance to them, such as 
those which bore on their struggle with France. One authoritative contemporary observer 
who was unwilling to abandon the papacy and the Jesuits to Spanish domination was 
King Henry IV of France, the beneficiary of some of Clement VIII’s anti-Spanish sallies. 
Henry IV never stopped trying to win the Holy See and important components like the 
Jesuits over to his own side. In a famous letter, Henry IV wrote that if the Jesuits were so 
powerful in the service of the King of Spain, he wanted to use them for his own purposes, 
so that France would not be disadvantaged in comparison to Spain. At the same time, he 


stipulated that he would certainly not share any of his secrets with the Jesuits, but thought 


°8 Pastor, vol. XI, p. 585. 
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that mastering this order was possible, since he had carried out more difficult operations 
in the past.°’ And in fact, the diacatholicon thesis becomes clearly untenable in regard to 
the pontificate of Clement VIII (Ippolito Aldobrandini). Clement VIII, technically the 
least favored of the candidates acceptable to Spain (and thus grudgingly included on their 
list of approved papabili), had emerged as the winner in the stormy conclave of 1592, in 
which he had defeated the Spaniards’ favorite candidate, Cardinal Giulio Antonio 
Santori, and his campaign manager, the Spanish ambassador to Rome, the Duke of Sessa. 
Clement VIII’s independence from Madrid became evident first of all in the light of his 
17 September 1595 grant of a bull of absolution to the French King Henry IV, a 
pontifical measure which Madrid and the Spanish party in the Roman Curia had 
attempted to sabotage, delay, and dilute in every possible way. The view gained ground 
among Clement’s supporters that the Spanish, for their own strictly political goal of 
keeping France divided along religious lines, were attempting to block a spiritual and 
pastoral action by the pope in which the Escurial had no legitimate interest, creating the 
danger of a French national schism in the process. In the opinion of the pro- Vatican 


Austrian historian Ludwig von Pastor, since Spain was already showing signs of decline, 


*» Henry IV stated that, although the Jesuits had opposed him in the past, he was willing to let bygones be 
bygones: : “Il ne faut plus reprocher la Ligue aux jésuites; c’ était l’injure du temps. Ils croyaient bien faire, 
et ont été trompés comme plusieurs autres; je veux croire que ¢’a été avec moindre malice que les autres, et 
m’assure que la méme conscience, jointe a la grace que je leur fais, les rendra autant, voire méme plus 
affectionnés a mon service qu’a la Ligue. L’on dit que le roi d’Espagne s’en sert, je dis que je m’en veux 
servir, et que la France ne doit pas étre de pire condition que I’Espagne. Puisque tout le monde les juge 
utiles, je les tiens nécessaires 4 mon Etat; et s’ils y ont été par tolérance, je veux qu’ils y soient par arrét. 
Dieu m’a réservé la gloire de les y rétablir; ils sont nés en mon royaume et sous mon obéissance; je ne veux 
pas entrer en ombrage de mes naturels sujets, et si !’on craint qu’ils communiquent mes secrets 4 mes 
ennemis, je ne leur communiquerai que ce que je voudrai. Laissez-moi conduire cette affaire, j’en ai manié 
d’autres bien plus difficiles; et ne pensez plus qu’a faire ce que je dis et ordonne.” (See Voltaire’s Histoire 
du parlement de Paris, chapter XLI, http://www. voltaire-integral.com/Html/16/01PARLS50.html) This 
difference of opinion was one of the sources of the enmity between Sarpi and Henry IV, as will become 
clear. 
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it was to the advantage of the Catholic faith to secure an additional powerful defender in 
the form of France. Pastor considered the absolution of Henry IV as “the decisive step 
in the freeing of the Holy See from Spanish dictation.”*’ 

Philip II and Sessa, his chief cardinal in Rome, had issued numerous threats to 
prevent Henry IV’s absolution, but they were unable to carry any of them out. The 
Venetian ambassador Francesco Vendramin in Madrid reported that Philip II was very 
upset and shaken by the absolution, but tried to make sure that none of this became 
visible. Clement VIII later helped to mediate the peace of Vervins between France and 
Spain, a treaty which codified another step in the decline of the Spanish power. In 1596, 
1599, and 1604 Clement VIII also elevated a number of new cardinals who were neutral 
between France and Spain. Clement VIII commented wryly: “The Spaniards want to give 
me instructions, but I will prevent that.” In addition to building up France as a 
counterweight to Spain, Clement VIII also attempted to limit the interference of the 
Spanish crown in future papal conclaves. In recent conclaves, Spanish cardinals had 
come forward with vetoes against certain candidates, or with the names of one or more 
papabili who would be acceptable to their royal master in Madrid. In 1593 a committee 
of papal theologians issued an opinion criticizing the practices of the King of Spain in 


endorsing a specific candidate, in posting a veto against others, and in paying pensions to 


° Pastor, Geschichte der Pdpste (Freiburg im Bresigau: Herder, 1927), vol. XI, p. 152. 

*! “Das wiederhergestellte Gleichgewicht der Krafte muBte aber auch dem Heiligen Stuhl zugute kommen, 
der sich nun von lastigen Fesseln befreien und mit Aussicht auf Erfolg an die Wiederherstellung seiner 
vollen Selbstaindigkeit herantreten konnte.” Von Pastor, Geschichte der Papste (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1927), vol. XI, p. 111. 

® Pastor, vol. XI, p. 192. 
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certain cardinals, raising the questions not only of conflicts of interest among the 
cardinals so favored, but also of simony on the part of the Spanish king.’ 

Clement VIII’s coolness towards Madrid was increased by the support shown by 
the Spanish ambassador for the uprising of the refractory Farnese family of the Roman 
nobility. On 23 August 1604, Cardinal Odoardo Farnese of the Spanish Party claimed the 
right of sanctuary in Palazzo Farnese for an escaped prisoner, despite the demands of 
Cardinal Aldobrandini of the ruling family that this fugitive be handed over. Farnese 
announced that his home was under the protection of Philip III of Spain, a statement 
which was supported by the appearance of the Spanish ambassador, who proclaimed that 
he would defend Palazzo Farnese with his life; at the same time, he sent a courier into 
Neapolitan territory to tell the Spanish Viceroy there to prepare troop contingents for an 
armed incursion into Rome in support of Farnese. A crowd of several thousand people 
gathered to support Farnese, and the papal state stood on the verge of an insurrection 
fomented in total disregard of diplomatic conventions by the Spanish ambassador. 
Clement VIII’s government was forced to yield, but the Aldobrandini family faction in 
the curia now became inveterate enemies of the Spanish.™ In effect, Clement VIII 
became aligned with France against Spain. As von Pastor summed up this process: 
“Klemens VIII macht sich von der Bevormundung durch die Spanier frei” — Clement 


VIII frees himself from subordination to the Spanish.”® The pro-French line in the 


° Von Pastor, vol. XI, p. 151. 
* Von Pastor, Vol. XI, p. 193-4. 
°5 Von Pastor, Vol. XI, p. 197. 
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Vatican was favored by Henry IV’s representatives, whose diplomatic skill and ability 
was generally far superior to those of the crude and arrogant Spanish spokesmen. 

And what of the later popes of Sarpi’s time? After the death of Clement VIII, the 
first conclave of 1605 only showed that the problems of the Spanish party had grown 
more intractable. Both Henry IV and the new Spanish King Philip III had devoted much 
time and effort to their competing strategies for this conclave. The Spanish Crown in 
Madrid had issued a veto against three cardinals: Valiero, Medici, and Arigoni. The 
laziness and incompetence of the Spanish floor manager, Cardinal Avila, caused him to 
delay reading out the Spanish veto list until the conclave had already begun to favor 
Cardinal Alessandro Medici, who was anathema to Madrid, but who was quickly elected 
by acclamation. Medici, a disciple of Filippo Neri, had served as papal legate for two 
years in Paris, and was a personal friend of Henry IV. Avila shouted out his protest that 
the King of Spain had forbidden the election of Medici, but it was now too late to stop the 
latter from becoming Pope Leo XI. Von Pastor notes that “the election of Medici was a 
very important event, since it had occurred in open violation of the wishes of the King of 
Spain. The anger at the court of Philip III matched the joy in Paris. Henry IV wrote to 
Cardinal Francois de Joyeuse that he had given him the greatest victory that had come his 
way since his assumption of the throne.”°° Leo XI Medici’s election was proclaimed on 2 
April 1605, but he died on 27 April of the same year. In the following conclave, the 
preferred French candidate was not elected, but Henry IV was nevertheless pleased with 


the choice of Camillo Borghese, who took the name of Paul V. Borghese had been one of 


°° Von Pastor, vol. XII, pp. 3-15. 
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the new cardinals named by Clement VIII; his father had left the ancestral home of Siena 
because of the Spanish occupation of that city. The Spanish once again lost out because 
of their unilateralism and arrogance: the powerful Aldobrandini family faction among the 
cardinals had tried to make a deal with Madrid, but had been rebuffed by the Spanish 
representatives out of egoism and ineptitude. Henry IV reacted to the news of Camillo 
Borghese’s election by exclaiming, “Praise be to God; the French cardinals have shown 
that I still have some power in Rome and in the conclave.”®” As Paul V assumed the tiara, 
it was assumed that as a disciple of Clement VIII he would follow a political line of 
balancing France and Spain, in the tradition of his patron; this was the view of the new 
English ambassador to Venice Sir Henry Wotton, who wrote to Cecil: “Now this Paulus 
V, as he was a creature of Clement, so by the present probabilities he is likely to prove an 
imitation of him.”** Wotton was a seasoned diplomat and international operator, and he 
entertained the possibility the Paul V might undertake an opening to James I of England: 
“TI am advertised divers ways, (as I think) very infallibly, of this Pope’s affection towards 
the King my master, and of his imitation of Clement VIII in that also; which they confirm 
unto me by his course...”°” A little later, “On Nov. 25 [1605] Wotton wrote to 
Edmondes, “The Pope is in all things a great imitator of Clement VIII hitherto, to whom 


he was not only a creature, but a deerling.’’° But all this was before Wotton fell under the 





57 Von Pastor, vol. XI, pp. 28-30. As Pastor comments on the election of Paul V Borghese, “in comparison 
to the results of previous [papal] elections, this conclusion must be described as a very favorable one for 
France. In the second conclave of 1605, just as in the first one of that year, the Spanish had found no 
inclination towards their candidate. Their disappointment over this defeat in an area which they had so long 
dominated was all the greater because that which they lost was gained by the French.” (Pastor, p. 30) 

68 Wotton to Earl of Salisbury, 18 August 1605, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 333. 

6° Wotton to Earl of Salisbury, 18 August 1605, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 334. 

? Stowe MS. 168, f. 253, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 329, note 3. 
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spell of Sarpi. Later British historians have tried to revise what Wotton saw: one was 


Trevor-Roper, who commented: “Paul V, though elected with French support, had 


971 


already become a Spanish client....”’ Wotton’s turn of the century biographer Logan 


Pearsall Smith had a clearer view when he noted: “At the beginning of 1606 Henry IV’s 


influence in Rome was at its height and French relations with Rome particularly close.” 


Bouwsma also shows awareness of these phenomena when he writes that 


...the reconciliation [with Henry IV] which Venice had done so much to 
arrange” had “freed the papacy from its long dependence on the 
Habsburgs, suggested that the hostility of Venice would not necessarily 
throw the pope even more into the power of Spain, and allowed him a new 
freedom of action. Indeed the international scene generally appeared more 
favorable for some decisive assertion of papal authority over Christendom. 
Henry IV was making friends with the Jesuits and otherwise giving every 
indication that he recognized the value of the pope’s friendship. Henry 
wanted to use the Jesuits for his own purposes. The new king of England 
was far different from the fierce Elizabeth; a pacifist in his foreign policy, 
he spoke (perhaps sincerely) of religious reconciliation. In Spain a strong 
king who had kept the church firmly subordinated to the policies of the 
royal government had given way to a weaker one. Meanwhile Catholicism 
was recovering ground in Germany and Poland, and the emergence of 
Arminianism suggested a more pacific and congenial atmosphere in the 
Netherlands. The tendencies of the modern world had long seemed 
distressingly unfavorable to the ideal, so ardently cherished by the leaders 
of the Counter Reformation, of a united Christendom directed to spiritual 
ends by the pope; but now, for a change, the auspices were encouraging.” 


But, quite apart from religion, a general pacification of Europe was not something the 
Venetians welcomed. 


The Interdict did of course make Paul V into the great foe of the Venetians, but 


this had limited practical consequences as Paul V’s pontificate lapsed into immobilism 


7 Trevor-Roper in Cooper, p. 268. 
” Life and Letters, vol. 1, p. 49. 
® Bouwsma, p. 351. 
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and stagnation in the final years because of his advanced age. In this context, the 
Venetian Interdict struggle appears less as Venetian resistance to the excesses of a 
supposed diacatholicon, but rather as a geopolitically questionable maneuver which had 
the result of pushing Paul V back into the arms of Spain. One reason the Venetians might 
have had for this policy could have been a desire to make sure that any general offensive 
on the part of Henry IV would bring him into direct conflict with the papacy as well as 
with Madrid, meaning that the French king would be faced with a war of religion apt to 
tear France apart, and not the kind of national struggle which he would have a much 
greater chance of winning. In other words, the Venetians were seeking to weaken the 
French position by pushing the pope back towards Madrid, while also attempting to drive 
a wedge between the pontiff and the French king by trying to get France to support the 


Venetian position against the Holy See. 


SIR HENRY WOTTON, THE ENGLISH AMBASSADOR TO VENICE 


Sir Henry Wotton was named English ambassador to Venice in 1605. He would 
be posted to Venice three times: 1605-1610, 1616-1619, and 1621-1623. Wotton, the 
later Provost of Oxford, was one of the leading members of the Sarpi network. Wotton’s 
family had a tradition of sending their sons to the continent for educational purposes. He 
had then been at Oxford to study with Alberigo Gentili, one of the Italian Protestants or 
spirituali. He had traveled to France, Italy, and Germany in his youth, learning the 


languages, building up a personal network that included the Sarpi correspondent Isaac 
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Casaubon, and developing the skills of an intelligence professional. He later, along with 
his friend John Donne, became a secretary or agent of Robert Devereux, the Earl of 
Essex. When Wotton heard the news that Essex’s coup had been defeated by Cecil, 
“therefore did he, so soon as the Earl was apprehended, very quickly, and as privately, 
glide through Kent to Dover...and was, by the help of favourable winds, and liberal 
payment of the mariners, within sixteen hours after his departure from London, set upon 
the French shore; where he heard shortly after, that the Earl was arraigned, condemned, 
and beheaded; and that his friend Mr. Cuffe was hanged....’ With advancement in 
England appeared blocked off because of his connections to the Essex faction, he entered 
the service of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who in the late summer of 1601 sent him on 
an emergency mission to Scotland with a first aid kit of antidotes and a warning that a 
certain Humphrey Dethick was on his way to kill King James VI. As a result of this 
mysterious episode Wotton, who traveled incognito under the name of Ottavio Baldi, had 
rehabilitated himself, and became something of a favorite with the future King James I of 
England.” 

At Oxford, Wotton had been a protégé of Alberigo Gentili, a person important 
enough to attract Giordano Bruno when he visited England; Gentili later landed Bruno a 
teaching job at Wittenberg. Sir Francis Walsingham made Gentili Regius Professor of 


Civil Law at Oxford.”° He was one of the Italian Protestants or spirituali, a movement 


See Izaak Walton, The Life of Sir Henry Wotton. 

” See L. P. Smith, vol. I, p. 40. 

”© The Puritan Sir Francis Walsingham, who was Gentili’s benefactor, during the reign of Queen Mary 
(1553-1558) had gone into exile to escape persecution. Walsingham had found refuge at Padua in Venetian 
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which had some affinity with the views of the Venetian Gasparo Contarini. Gentili in turn 
became the mentor of Wotton. Gentili's son Robert translated Sarpi. Gentili (1552-1608) 
arrived in England in 1584. Gentili served with Jean Hotman de Villiers (1552-1636) as 
consultants to the English government on the question of what to do with the Spanish 
ambassador, Mendoza, accused of involvement in the Throckmorton plot against Queen 
Elizabeth. He recommended that Mendoza be expelled. In 1586 Gentili was selected by 
Sir Francis Walsingham to accompany Horatio Pallavicino on a diplomatic mission to the 
elector of Saxony. In 1587, Gentili became Regius Professor of Civil Law at Oxford. In 
1600, he became a member of Gray’s Inn, where Sir Francis Bacon had become a reader 
in 1599,”7 

Interestingly for our purposes, Gentili was a leading theoretician of preventive 
war as an instrument of state policy who proclaimed: 


I call it a defence dictated by expediency, when we make war through fear 
that we ourselves be attacked. No one is more quickly laid low than one 
who has no fear, and a sense of security is the most common cause of 
disaster. This to begin with. Then, we ought not to wait for violence to be 
offered us, if it is safer to meet it half-way. [...] It is lawful to anticipate a 
wrong. It is lawful for me to attack a man who is making ready to attack 
me. [...] No one ought to expose himself to danger. No one ought to wait 
to be struck, unless he is a fool. One ought to provide not only against an 
offence which is being committed, but also against one which may 
possibly be committed. Force must be repelled and kept aloof by force. 
Therefore one should not wait for it to come....”8 


territory, where he studied Roman civil law and was elected consilarius, a kind of student government 
official, for the English students there. 

7 A\berico Gentili, The Three Books on the Law of War (Hanau: William Anton, 1612), I, xiv, pp. 61-62, in 
John Rolfe, De Jure Belli Libri Tres (Oxford: Clarendon, 1933). pp. 12a-15a. 

"8 Gentili in Rolfe, p. 61 ff. 
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Gentili used the examples of the preventive strike by the Roman Republic against Philip 
of Macedonia: “Thus, the Romans made war upon Philip, to prevent him, after he had 
conquered Greece, from taking the initiative and moving against them.””” Gentili 
suggested that preventive means would be justified in dealing with notorious aggressors, 
among whom he numbered both the Ottoman Empire and Spain, whom he saw as 
plotting world conquest: “Do not all men with complete justice oppose on the one side 
the Turk and on the other the Spaniard, who are planning and plotting universal 
dominion? {...] If any one does not know about the Spaniards, let him learn from Paolo 
Giovio that their disposition also is lawless and greedy for power; and when they have 
once crept in, they always secure the supreme control by every kind of artifice.”*” Gentili 
was adamant that Spain was bent on conquest, and that a coalition needed to be 
assembled to balance and contain Spain.*! Gentili viewed the notion of preventive attack 
as a tool that existed within the universe of discourse of the balance of power.*” Wotton 
read the Italian baroque poet Tasso and became fluent in Italian. Gentili called Sir Henry 


Wotton “Henrice mi ocelle,” the apple of his eye, as Sir Izaak Walton relates in his short 


” Gentili, I, xiv, p. 64. 

*° Ibid. 

8! «the maintenance of union among the atoms is dependent upon their equal distribution; and on the fact 
that one molecule is not surpassed in any respect by another. This it is which was the constant care of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, that wise man, friend of peace, and father of peace, namely, that the balance of power 
should be maintained among the princes of Italy. This he believed would give peace to Italy, as indeed it 
did so long as he lived and preserved that condition of affairs. [...] Is this not even today our problem, that 
one man may not have supreme power and that all Europe may not submit to the domination of a single 
man? Unless there is something which can resist Spain, Euope will surely fall. [...] No one’s sovereignty 
must ever on any account be allowed to grow so great, that it is not permitted to call in question even his 
manifest injustice, as Polybius says.” Gentili, I, xiv, p. 65. 

*° Gentili cited Livy’s discussion of the differences of opinion occasioned by the struggle between the 
Romans and Persians, “some favoring one side, and others the other, while a third party (‘the best and 
wisest’) consisted of those who wished neither nation to become more powerful through the overthrown of 
the other. For they thought that mankind would fare better if the one power constantly furnished protection 
against the injustice of the other.” Gentili, I, xiv, p. 66. 
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biography.*° Donne has several poems and letters addressed to Wotton, including "To Sir 
Henry Wotton, at his going Ambassador to Venice," which includes the lines: 

Admit this honest paper, and allow 

It such an audience as you yourself would ask; 

What you must say at Venice this means now, 

And hath for nature, what you have for task.*4 
In his biography of Donne, Izaak Walton tells us that "Padre Paolo [Sarpi] and Fulgenzio 
[Micanzio] [were] men of his acquaintance when he traveled Italy, and of great note in 
that nation for their remarkable learning." The entire circle was devoted to Sarpi; in his 
last will and testament, Donne bequeathed to his friend Dr. King "the twoe Pictures of 
Padre Paolo and Fulgenzio which hang in the Parlour at my howse" at St. Paul's 
Cathedral.*° A well-known painting by Odoardo Fialetti c. 1606-1610 , preserved in the 
picture collection of Queen Elizabeth II, shows Wotton being received in official audience 
by the Doge Leonardo Donato and his Collegio. For a while Wotton lived in the 
neighborhood of Sarpi's monastery. During this time Wotton became notorious for his mot 
that "an ambassador is an honest man sent to lie abroad for the good of his country." Wotton 


is also associated with the advice he gave John Milton and others to keep "I pensieri stretti e 


il viso sciolto" — their thoughts tightly concealed and their face loose.®*° Wotton also offered 


83 http://anglicanhistory.org/walton/wotton.html; see also L. P. Smith, I, p. 6. 

** http://digitaldonne.tamu.edu/DisplayText?id=73 &toline=129.00A.000&display=1 &pageno 
=104&term=&copyname=00A &poem=129&orderby=orderby&group=bypage. 

85 Robert Cecil Bald, John Donne: A Life (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1986), p. 563. 

8° “T had won confidence enough to beg his advice how I might carry myself securely there, without 
offence of others or of mine own conscience. ‘Signor Arrigo mio (says he), ‘ I pensieri stretti e il viso 
sciolto will go safely over the whole world.”” Wotton to John Milton, 13 April 1638, Life and Letters, vol. 
Il, p. 382. Cfr. Harold Acton, Three Extraordinary Ambassadors (New York: Thames and Hudson, 1984). 
See the section on Sir Henry Wotton, especially pp. 9-13. 
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Milton literary advice.*’ Wotton, along with Donne, was one of the founders of the 
metaphysical school in English poetry. Here is part of a poem by Wotton entitled "On his 
Mistris, the Queen of Bohemia." This was Elizabeth, the daughter of James I who married 
the Elector Palatine, who tried to seize the crown of Bohemia, thus becoming the Winter 
King before losing the Battle of the White Mountain, the opening engagement of the Thirty 


Years' War. Wotton wrote: 


You meaner Beauties of the Night 
That poorly satisfie our Eies 

More by your number, then your light, 
You Common-people of the Skies; 


What are you when the Sun shall rise?*® 


Later in life, when Wotton was Provost of Eton College, he wrote about architecture and 


helped to establish Palladio as the model for English country houses.*” 


During his time in Venice, Wotton worked closely with Sarpi, and their cooperation 
became a subject of diplomatic and political controversy. Venetian government officials like 
Sarpi were not allowed by law to have private meetings with foreign diplomats or indeed 


with any foreigners whatsoever. Wotton’s consorting with Sarpi became so notorious that 


87 “1 would have been bold, in our vulgar phrase, to mend my draught (for you left me with an extreme 
thirst), and to have begged your conversation again jointly with your said learned friend at a poor meal or 
two, that we might have banded together some good authors of the ancient time: among which I observed 
you to have been familiar.” Wotton commented on Milton’s Comus:“...I should much commend the 
tragical part if the lyrical did not ravish me with a certain Dorique delicacy in your songs and odes; 
whereunto I must plainly confess to have seen yet nothing parallel in our language, ipsa mollities.” Wotton 
to John Milton, 13 April 1638, Life and Letters, vol. H, p. 381. 

88 F. T. Palgrave, The Golden Treasury (London: MacMillan, 1875), LXXXIV. 

8° As Frances Yates has put it, "it is well known that the influences of Venetian art and architecture began 
to pour into England in the early 17th century, and that Sir Henry Wotton was an important transmitter of 
these influences." See Frances A. Yates, "Paolo Sarpi's History of the Council of Trent." Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes VII (1944), pp. 123-143; the quotation given here is from p. 135. 
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the Englishman was obliged to address the matter to deny the allegations in one of his 
audiences with the Doge and the Collegio during the Interdict crisis on October 15, 1607: 
“..he spoke of the current reports about his conferences with Sarpi. Although he lived 
near the Servite monastery, and delighted in the conversation of the learned, both for the 
pleasure of it and the knowledge he gained, yet he had never spoken to Sarpi save on one 
single occasion, when he had happened to meet him in the hall of the Ducal Palace, and 
had merely greeted him. And yet many, both in Venice and Rome, had affirmed that 
during the crisis Wotton and Sarpi had had long conferences together. Saying nothing, of 
course, of his continual communications with Sarpi by means of Bedell, Wotton added, 
with apparent candour, ‘all this proves how difficult it is to know the truth in human 
affairs.’”°” Apparently it was easier at times for Wotton’s chaplain and secretary, the 
Reverend William Bedell, to act as go between than it was for Wotton to encounter Sarpi 
or Micanzio directly.”! For his part, Sarpi considered Wotton as something of a barbarian, 
although a polite one: “...the King of England’s men all have something barbarous about 
them, and especially the English ambassador, although together with that attitude of 


theirs is linked just as much courtesy."”” 


”° CSPY, vol. XI, pp. 44, 45, cited by L.P. Smith, Life and Letters, vol. 1, p. 406, note 1. 

*! Wotton later reported about Sarpi: “It may be likewise some pleasure unto his Majesty to behold a sound 
Protestant, as yet in the habit of a friar; which I affirm unto your Lordship, not out of that vanity (which 
maketh Jesuits register every great wit in their catalogue), but upon assurances thereof given me by my 
chaplain [Bedell], who hath sounded him in the principal points of our religion. By him J deal with him for 
less observation in divers things of importance, and they spend upon agreement together every week almost 
one half day. In their very last conference he acquainted him from me with the taking of [the English 
Catholic archpriest] Blackwell....” Wotton to Earl of Salisbury, 13 September 1607, Life and Letters, vol. I, 
p. 399. 

”? «1 i huomini del re d’Inghilterra hanno tutti alquanto di barbaro, e l’ambasciadore d’Inghilterra massime, 
se bene insieme con quel loro sossiego sta congionta altrettanta cortesia....” Sarpi to Foscarini, 13 May 
1608, Aevum XI (1937), p. 26. 
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Wotton’s devotion to Sarpi was substantial and based on a shared fear and hatred 
of the Roman papacy. Shortly after the Interdict crisis was over, Wotton wrote to Cecil in 
London that Sarpi believed “that the Pope’s ends are to resist all natural obediences and 
finally to dissolve the jurisdiction of Princes and States. And on this he is the more eager 
because he holdeth this position, that it is the point of sovereignty under which other parts 
of God’s truth must be replanted here. Now, to say yet a little more of this man, upon 
whom and his seeds there lieth so great a work. He seemeth, as in countenance so in 
spirit, liker to Philip Melanchton than to Luther, and peradventure a fitter instrument to 
overthrow the falsehood by degrees than on a sudden; which accordeth with a frequent 
saying of his own, that in these operations non bisogna far salti. He is by birth a 
Venetian, and well skilled in the humours of his own country. For learning, I think I may 
justly call him the most deep and general scholar of the world, and above other parts of 
knowledge, he seemeth to have looked very far into the subtleties of the Canonists, which 
part of skill gave him introduction into the Senate. His power of speech consisteth rather 
in the soundness of reason than in any other natural ability. He is much frequented, and 
much intelligenced of all things that pass; and, lastly, his life is the most irreprehensible 
and exemplary that hath ever been known. These are his parts set down (I protest unto 


your Lordship) rather with modesty than excess.””° 


THE INTERDICT CRISIS OF 1605-1607 


°3 Wotton to Earl of Salisbury, 13 September 1607, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 399. 
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1605 was in some ways a promising year for Venice to make a move against 
Spain and the Pope; within the framework of the overall peace crisis, many European 
powers were displaying internal divisions and disturbances. Spain was still exhausted and 
prostrate. As for the Vatican, 1605 was a year of three popes — the pro-French politique 
Clement VII Aldobrandini died in the springtime; he was followed by the short 
pontificate of Leo XI Medici, also pro-French, under whose reign the Aldobrandini party 
remained strong. When Leo XI died after a very short pontificate, Paul V Borghese 
became the third pope of 1605. From England, the Venetian ambassadors were reporting 
that half the population was still Catholic,” and was looking for concessions from the 
new king, James I. The Huguenot aristocrats of France were always a potential source of 
rebellion. In the Empire, the conflict between the Emperor Rudolph II and the rest of the 
Habsburgs, lead by Archduke Matthias, was approaching a climax. In 1605, the 
archdukes forced Rudolph to turn over control of Hungarian policy to Matthias, who was 
now designated as the imperial successor. Starting in 1604, Hungary was in rebellion 
under Istvan Bocskay, who allied himself with the Turkish Sultan, resulting in a further 
weakening of the Habsburg power. In addition to the internecine conflicts of the 
Habsburgs, there was also pervasive anti-Catholic agitation, which culminated in the 
granting by Matthias of the Majestatsbrief of 1609, which allowed political-religious 


freedom in Bohemia; similar concessions were extracted in Silesia and Lusatia. At the 


** The Venetian ambassador Molin had commented to Cecil: “My Lord, it is a great matter that though the 
Catholic religion is prohibited in many countries in none is it persecuted as here; for as a matter of fact the 
loss of property, if not entirely, yet in part, is a hard fate, and to those who suffer from it, it must seem 
monstrous.” Molin to Doge and Senate, 17 March 1605, CSPV Vol. X, p. 230. The Collegio was informed 
that in England “the Catholics number a half and perhaps more of the population.” Molin to Doge and 
Senate, 8 December 1605, CSPV, Vol. X., p. 302, deciphered. 
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precise time of the Interdict, Henry IV of France, having just signed the Treaty of Lyons, 
appeared to be in a phase of reduced foreign engagement and enhanced internal 
consolidation.”* By contrast, increased Spanish activism in Italy was signaled by the 
presence of the aggressive and capable Count Fuentes in Milan. Venetian resolve was 
doubtless re-enforced by a relatively quiet phase in her relations with the Ottoman 
Empire.” 

In the summer of 1605, the Council of Ten arrested Scipione Saraceno, a Roman 
Catholic priest of Vicenza, who among other offenses had torn up a seal of Saint Mark 
and had abused his own nephew. In November 1605, around the time of the Gunpowder 
Plot in England, the Council of Ten and the Inquisitors of State also ordered the further 
arrest of the Abbot of Neversa, Marc’ Antonio Brandolin, who was accused by his 
nephew of murder and other crimes. Paul V was also offended by two Venetian laws 
which made it illegal to construct new monasteries, nunneries, churches, hospitals, or 
other ecclesiastical institutions, or to transfer land to church ownership, without advance 
permission from the Venetian Senate. When the Venetian envoy Agostino Nani was 
received in audience by the pope in late October 1605, Paul V had been in a highly 


excitable state in responding to the Venetian representations: “con ardore infinito e con 


°> “Another reason for turbulence was added in that France had not completely stabilized herself after the 
wars of religion, while Spain was committed to a luckless struggle against the extremely tenacious Dutch 
rebellion, and restless anti-Habsburg ferments persisted in the lands of the Empire. There was the risk that 
the conflict between the Holy See and Venice might expand to include, even if they did not want it, the 
great powers. How could His Catholic Majesty not intervene, with the power of his war machine, at the 
side of the pope who appealed to him as the privileged secular arm of the Catholic world? And would he 
not thus have offered the emperor the occasion to eliminate once and for all the bothersome Venetian 
hegemony over the Adriatic? And could on the other hand Henry IV abandon to Habsburg revenge the 
Republic which had been the first to recognize him as king? And what would be the attitude of the 
Protestant rulers of England...?” Benzoni, pp. 70-72. 

°° Cozzi, Knapton, and Scarabello, pp. 88, 100. 
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commotione incredibile concluse ch’ era posto in quella sede da Dio onnipotente per 
sostener la giuiridizione Ecclesiastica.” —“With infinite ardor and incredible excitement 
he concluded that he had been put in that place by an omnipotent God to defend the 
jurisdiction of the Church.” < 

Why was Paul V Borghese so imprudent as to court the Interdict crisis of 1605- 
1606, and with it the test of wills with the Venetian Republic, where the prevailing mood 
favored decisive resistance to papal interference with state sovereignty? Sarpi later noted 
in a letter that, without the reckless and violent reaction of the pope, he and his faction 
would have been left with nothing to work with: “We would have been wiped out, unless 
this pope, since God willed it, and casting astuteness aside, had not attacked us in 
force.””* Sarpi later told Leschassier that the Interdict crisis had been the means of 
awakening the Venetian government from a deep sleep, a thunderclap which had ended 
their lethargy.” Doge Leonardo Donato told the papal nunzio on April 28, 1606, that the 
pope had acted rashly and in a way that no independent government could accept, before 
he had learned how world affairs were governed.'”’ Paul V’s ill-considered policy 


appears to have been favored by an overloading of the circuits in the Vatican by a number 


°? Enrico Cornet, Paolo V e la repubblica veneta: giornale dal 22 ottobre — 9 giugno 1607 (Vienna: 
Tendler, 1859). 

°8 “Perjissimus, nisi Deo volente, hic Pontifex, dimissis artibus, vi nos aggressus fuisset.” Sarpi to 
Leschassier, 22 December 1609, LAG, p. 64. Earlier that month Sarpi had written to Duplessis-Mornay that 
nothing helped the Venetian cause more than the bile of Paul V after he had been so mocked, and expressed 
the wish for more Interdicts: “..papam in risu ponimus: nihil nobis magis profuerit quam eius bilis; utinam 
ad interdicta!” Sarpi to Duplessis-Mornay, 8 December 1609, LAP, vol. II, p. 207. 

» “Dormiebamus (vir excellentissime) profundum ac diuturnum soporem, cum fulmine ac tonitru excitati, 
caput semisomnes ereximus, ac statim fragore cedente, eodem lethargo demersi sumus.” Sarpi to Jacques 
Leschassier, 4 September 1607, LAG, p. 3. 

'© Donato: “Questo ha voluto far Sua Santita appena entrato nel Pontificato, e prima che conoscesse di cha 
maniera s’abbino a governar le cose del Mondo...” Cornet, p. 66. 
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of more or less simultaneous crises which impinged on the new Borghese pope with 
exceptional stress and violence. The most dramatic affront to the papacy came when the 
Gunpowder Plot was discovered by Lord Salisbury’s officials on November 5, 1605, and 
on November 9 King James I of England formally stated in a speech to the English 
Parliament that the Roman Papacy was responsible for the plot.'°! Priuli reported from 
Paris that the papal nuncio at the court of Henry IV was busy denying any Roman role in 
the Gunpowder Plot: “The Nunzio is disturbed at the report that the Pope may have given 
his consent. He came to visit me with the express purpose of persuading me by various 
arguments that these rumors are all inventions of the enemies of religion.”'” Indeed, the 
Nunzio in Paris returned to the issue with his Venetian colleague in the following month 
to attempt to deflect any suspicion that the English charges were true: “...the Nuncio had 
asked him whether there were any suspicions that some of the conspirators were in the 
Papal States, for if the Ambassador would indicate them the Nuncio would see that they 
were arrested.””!”° 

Before the Gunpowder Plot, Paul V might have shared the hope of the English 
Jesuits that James I might introduce some measure of religious toleration for Catholics, as 
he had hinted he might do during the maneuvers that preceded his assumption of the 
throne. But with the hysteria around Guy Fawkes, all hope of toleration became a dead 
letter. Even before the Gunpowder Plot, James I had already attacked the existence of the 
Catholic Church in Ireland with a royal decree of July 4, 1605 which made attendance at 
'l See Von Pastor, vol. XII, p. 414. 


102 Diero Priuli, Paris, to Doge and Senate, 6 December 1605, CSPV, Vol. X, p. 299. 
'03 Driuli to the Doge and Senate, 17 January 1606, CSPYV, Vol. X., p. 313. 
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the services of the Anglican church obligatory. All Catholic priests were ordered to leave 
Ireland by December 10, 1605; otherwise, they were to be detained and deported at 
gunpoint. The enforcement of this measure began among the upper classes of Dublin in 
October 1605.'™ The threat to the Irish church was a great concern to Paul V in the early 
months of his pontificate: as he wrote to the Apostolic Vicar James White on May 19, 
1605: "We are thinking of you day and night. Would God that we could extinguish that 
cruel ardor for the destruction by blood of the Church of God in those northern 
places!”!°> These issues were perhaps atmospheric factors in the decision by Paul V to 
choose the path of confrontation and, ultimately, Interdict over the questions of two 
criminous clerics and some real estate transactions. The papacy would soon confront a 
world where Cardinal Klesl of Vienna had been seized by the Austrian Habsburgs, the 
Cardinal of Guise jailed by the French, and the Archbishop Elector of Trier arrested by 
the Spanish. 

Another possible factor impacting Paul V’s judgment was the vehement 
controversy about the question of the Monarchia Sicula, the claim by the rulers of Sicily 


106 


to possess the power to decide ecclesiastical questions independently of the papacy. ~” In 


1597, this right had been vigorously re-asserted by the ruler of Sicily, who just happened 
to be King Philip II of Spain, who had appointed a permanent judge to resolve 
ecclesiastical cases, with no chance of an appeal to the pope. When Baronius had 


'4 Von Pastor, vol. XII, p. 465. 

'5 “Ties noctesque cogitamus. Utinam crudelitatis ardorem ad delendam Eccelsiam Dei in 
septentrionalibus istis partibus sanguine extinguere possemus.” Von Pastor, vol. XII, p. 470, n. 4. 

'6 Sarpi was well aware of this controversy, which he mentions in his letters with the news that the Spanish 
government had banned Baronio’s book: “Ma che dira Vostra Signori anche il re di Spagna abbia in cosi 
solenne modo proibito il trattato di Baronio della monarchia di Sicilia?” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de |’Isle, 
15 March 1611, LAP, vol. I, p. 164. 
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published the eleventh volume of his Annales Ecclesiastici in Rome in 1605, he had 
included a note which denied the historical validity of certain documents upon which the 
Monarchia Sicula had been premised. In response, the government in Madrid promptly 
banned the circulation of this eleventh volume throughout the Spanish empire. The 
Spanish Crown during this entire period, it should be noted, routinely imposed limitations 
on papal prerogatives which were if anything more stringent than anything the Venetians 
were attempting in 1605-6. This entire issue was prominent enough in the minds of the 
papal diplomatic corps that, when the nunzio in Venice reported to the pope’s nephew 
Cardinal Borghese in Rome, he mentioned that one of the goals of the Venetians and 
possible of Sarpi was to give Venice the same prerogatives in dealing with the church 
which had been claimed by Madrid under the terms of the monarchia Sicula.'°’ 

On the other hand, recent Interdicts had proven reasonably effective against the 
smaller Italian states; Clement VIII had been able to intimidate Ferrara with an Interdict 
in 1597, and similar results had been obtained in disputes with Genoa and Lucca.'® But 
Paul V was imprudent enough to vastly overestimate the effectiveness of the Interdict as 
a political, economic, and military weapon against Venice specifically. Paul V Borghese 
had been Pope in Rome since the springtime. He asked first of all for these two exempt 
clerics to be turned over to the ecclesiastical authorities so that they could be tried under 


the provisions of canon law. Soon after Paul V also asked the Venetian government to 


107 «Ja mente e l’attioni di fra Paolo, servita, sono come scrive V. S. Ill.ma, pessime, né ad altro tendono 
che a separare questi signori da Roma, persuadendogli in ogni caso l’usurpatione della giurisditione 
ecclesiastica, la quale a me é riferto che hanno pensiero di redursi a termini della monarchia di Sicilia, et fra 
Paolo gli persuadera anco peggio...’” Nunzio in Venice to Cardinale Borghese, 8 October 1611. ASVat., 
Nunz. Venezia, 42, ff. 264"-265, reg.” Aevum X (1936), Note 1, p. 14. 

'°8 Von Pastor, vol. XII, p. 88. 
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repeal its regulations on Church property which had been proclaimed in 1604 and 1605. 
These were onerous demands for a proud state.'°” 

At the end of December 1605, the old Doge Marin Grimani died. He was 
succeeded by Leonardo Donato (or Dona), a frequenter of the Ridotto Morosini and a 
close ally of Sarpi. The most likely pro-papal candidate, Jacopo Foscarini, had himself 
recently died.'!° The papal briefs that opened the crisis were delivered on Christmas 
morning 1605, just as the old Doge Grimani was expiring, opening the Venetian 


equivalent of an interregnum. 
SARPI NAMED ADVISOR TO THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC 


On 14 January 1606, the Senate stated that it would guarantee the safety of those 
who spoke and wrote in favor of the Venetian cause. The papacy now became a target for 
Venetian propaganda attacks, and thanks in part to this Sarpi and his group were able to 
transform a mere formal question of jurisdiction into a global challenge to the authority 
of the Pope, and, beyond that, into a strategic and military crisis for Europe as a whole. 
The Senate decreed on 28 January 1606 that “il reverendo maestro Paolo di Servi di 
Venezia” should be “condotto ai nostri servizi per teologo and canonista” — appointed to 


government service as an adviser in theology and canon law.'”! Sarpi now became a 


'9 “Frano richieste pesantissime, accompagnate in un secondo momento dalla minaccia di fulminare contro 
la Repubblica censure spirituali, scomunica contro il Senato, ossia l’autorita di governo, interdetto...su 
tutto lo stato...” Cozzi, Knapton, and Scarabello, p. 87. 

''® Cozzi, Knapton, Scarabello, p. 89. 

'" Pin, Consulti, vol. I, tome 1, p. 23. 
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member of a group of experts and writers to whom the Doge and the Collegio turned for 
advice and for propaganda materials. Sarpi soon became the dominant figure in this 
group. In writing the memoranda or consulti connected with this function, Sarpi generally 
used a prudent approach, and was careful to focus mainly on abuses of power by the 
popes, while avoiding heterodox opinions on any matters of theology.” 

The first of the consulti was a defense of the Venetian government measures 
according to which it was illegal to build new churches, monasteries, or other church 
buildings without a special government permit, and also banning the sale or bequest of 
any landed property or real estate to clerics without Senate permission if it had previously 
been owned by persons not associated with the church.'!? Sarpi defend the Venetians 
laws against the charge that they interfered illegitimately with the freedom of churchmen, 
calling on numerous examples of laws with the similar of blocking the transfer of secular 
lands to clerics.''* The ability of the Venetian Republic to prohibit transfer of property to 
church persons was rather, in Sarpi’s view, an attribute of Venice’s sovereign power, and 


there was nothing to stand in the way of these Venetian laws.''° 





'!2 As the pro-papal Austrian von Pastor put it, Sarpi was forced to assume the stance of a Catholic when 
writing the consulti. Von Pastor vol. XII, p. 96. 

''? Consulto 1: “In diffesa di due ordinazioni della Serenissima Republica, una che non si possi fabricar 
chiese, monasterii o altri luoghi pii nel Dominio senza licenza del Senato; l’altra che li beni laici non 
possino esser alienati in ecclesiastici senza licenza parimente del Senato,” 20-28 January 1606, Consulti, 
vol. I, tome 1, p. 181. 

"4 “Tl che si confirma, imperé che sono molti dottori che con ottimi fondamenti pruovano non essere contra 
la liberta ecclesiastica che il principe temporale proibisca l’alienazione de cose laiche alli ecclesiastici....” 
Consulto 1, 20-28 January 1606, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 195. 

''5 «A dunque non vi é cosa in contrario, per 1a quale la Republica di Vinezia per la sua potesta soprana non 
abbia potuto prender le parti come nel caso.” Consulto 1, 20-28 January 1606, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 
205. 
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Sarpi’s second memorandum addresses some of the larger issues implied by the 
controversy. Here Sarpi begins to develop his characteristic dichotomy between the holy 
and ancient Roman Catholic Church on the one hand, and the current church mired in 
papal abuses and overreaching of papal power. Against this fundamentally misguided 
Church was arrayed the essential righteousness of the Venetian legal position.''® It was 
not clear at this point how far Paul V would pursue the quarrel, nor what he might do, but 
it was clear to Sarpi what he thought Venice should do: “We now have a remedy which, 
without any contrary opinion, is excellent and sufficient, in case God should permit (as 
we hope He will not permit) the pope to proceed to the Interdict. This is: that knowing 
that the sanctions of the pope are and will be unjust and null in the eyes of God and the 
Church, we will not receive them, not obey them, and prevent their publication and 
implementation.”''’ Sarpi included in this document a personal note which carried the 
unmistakable hint of a national schism: he recounts that, when attending a Roman 
congregation of five cardinals and many prelates and priests in 1578 — therefore during 
the reign of Gregory XIII Boncompagni — about whether a certain cleric should be given 
a special dispensation to allow him to get married, a future cardinal had remarked to 


Sarpi that “These are the things that have caused the loss of Germany, and one day will 


"6 Consulto 2: “Trattato sopra la forza e validita della scomunica giusta e ingiusta; e sopra li rimedi de 
iure e de facto da usare contro le censure ingiuste,” Consulto 2, 1606 (shortly before 28 January), Consulti, 
vol I, tome 1, p. 216. 

'17 « Adesso abbiamo un rimedio che senza contradizione é ottimo e sufficiente, quando Dio permettesse 
(cosa che dobbiamo sperar non permettera) che il pontifice procedesse all’interdetto. Questo €: conoscendo 
che le censure del pontifice sono e saranno ingiuste e nulle appresso Dio e appresso la Chiesa, non le 
ricevere, non le ubidire e impedirne la publicazione e la esecuzione.” Consulto 2, 1606 (shortly before 28 
January), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 241. 
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threaten the loss of Italy.”!'* Such a reference, if reported to Rome by a Venetian senator 
of the papalini faction, would hardly have required further commentary to be clearly 
understood as a threat of schism by members of the Roman curia. 

The third memorandum consists of notes in Latin for future use in answering 
communications from Rome.!!” Here Sarpi’s argument is that “kings and princes are not 
covered by the decrees of canon law, unless they are specially mentioned.”'”° Therefore, 
for the pope to treat Venice according to canon law was ultra vires. More preliminary 
notes for future answers to papal briefs are contained in Consulto 4.'*! The tone has 
become firmer and rougher as Sarpi’s political self-confidence has grown. Sarpi now says 
that it is necessary to respond in detail to all the points contained in the papal briefs, since 
doing otherwise by answering only in general terms might appear to be derision of Paul 
V -- which was a clever way to initiate a protracted polemic with the pope. Sarpi now 
introduced his characteristic absolutist theme that a sovereign state like Venice is 


accountable for its governing decisions only to God, and not to the Roman pope.'”* He 


''8 “Tengo bene in memoria che l’anno 1578 io fui deputato in una congregazione, che si tenne in Roma tra 
cinque cardinali, gran numero de prelati e molto maggiore de teologi e canonisti, dove si trattava se il papa 
potesse dispensare a pigliar moglie il priore di Tolosa....e un padre di eccellentissima dottrina, che adesso é 
meritamente cardinale, appresso il quale sedeva, accostatosi mi disse: ‘Queste sono le cose, che hanno fatto 
perdere la Germania e metteranno un giorno I’Italia in pericolo di perdersi.’” Consulto 2, 1606 (shortly 
before 28 January), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 230. 

'!? Consulto 3: “Conseglio se il Senato veneto sia soggetto alle censure del. c. Noverit, facendo osservare li 
suoi statuti contra la liberta ecclesiastica,” 1606 (seconda meta di gennaio), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 248. 
“Noverit” was a chapter heading in De sententia excommunicationis, the canon law section dealing with 
excommunications, 

'20 <Reges et principes supremi non comprehunduntur canonum decretis, nisi de eis specialis mentio 
habeatur....” Consulto 3, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 250. 

'2! Consulto 4: “[Parere sopra la risposta da darsi al breve del sommo pontefice],” 1606 (shortly before 28 
January), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 252. 

'?? «Mfa con quell’auttorita che Dio ha dato a tutti li principi supremi nelli Stati loro, a cui anco solo 
debbono rendere conto delle loro azioni e leggi, e che solo ha potesta di annullarle....” Consulto 4, 1606 
(shortly before 28 January), Consulti, vol 1, tome 1, p. 254. 
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was at pains to assure the senate that they were on the side of the angels in this dispute, or 
indeed that they were the side of the angels.'*’ The first group of consulti suggest that 
Sarpi was preparing for a prolonged dispute, and that he was taking his first steps towards 
radicalizing the dispute with the help of his patrician co-thinkers. In these efforts he was 
aided by Sir Henry Wotton, who had arrived in Venice on September 23, 1605 to take up 
his embassy.'”* Whether Wotton was already in touch with Sarpi by January-February 
1606 is not clear, but Wotton’s doubtless lurid account of the Gunpowder Plot, delivered 
for the edification of the Doge and the Collegio, could only have provided favorable 
atmospherics for Sarpi’s efforts to harden Venetian resolve against the arrogance of the 
Holy See.'”° In the background, the intense propaganda war around the papal-Venetian 
conflict known as the “guerra delle scritture” was beginning to heat up; Baronio and 
Bellarmino would shortly enter the lists to engage Sarpi and his colleagues and to defend 
the papal position. This aspect of the dispute soon became so important that the French 
ambassador Philippe Canaye de Fresnes, in another sign that he was gravitating away 
from Sarpi, called for a ban on polemic pamphlets which spread oil on the fire. On 4 


February 1606, the nunzio in Venice wrote to the pope that the Venetians had “a firm 





'23 «<t aonde, si come la causa del Senato é giustificata appresso Dio, cosi sperare che restara giustificata 
appresso la Santita Sua, quando avera dall’ambasciatore sentito le ragioni.” Consulto 4, 1606 (shortly 
before 28 January), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 255. 

47 P. Smith, vol. I, p. 49. 

5 “The Gunpowder Plot. On January 30, 1606, Wotton gave, in a ‘long and ordered discourse’, a full 
account to the Doge and Cabinet of the discovery of this plot. The whole plot was so horrible, he said, that, 
save for express orders from the King, he would have wished to have cloaked their shame in silence, ‘rather 
than let it be known that English breasts had harboured so foul and diabolical a plan.’” (CSPV, X, pp. 315- 
17) Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 339, note 2. 
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determination not to yield... they are in sum strangely exacerbated.”!”° On February 20, 
1606, Paul V added to his earlier complaints a condemnation of yet a third Venetian law; 
this one provided that any cleric or churchman who leased or rented landed property to a 
secular person, could never get the property back. as 

Sarpi countered with Consulto 5, a longer and more detailed defense of Venetian 
jurisdiction over clerics.'”® He now asserted that Venetian sovereignty derived from a 
custom older than human memory — “per consuetudine immemorabile” — which extended 
to ecclesiastics and which was beyond the ability of any outside mortal authority to judge 
or review. Sarpi told the government that their case against the pope would be strongest if 
built on this approach.'”’ He also adduced examples and precedents to show that the 
popes had silently conceded the right of the Venetians to judge and sentence clerics on 
the territory of the republic, and showed that this practice had been explicitly accepted by 
Sixtus IV and Innocent VIII, who allowed the Spanish Inquisition to judge clerics.'*° But 


the issues involved in the Interdict were not limited to canon law, jurisdiction, or 





'26 <F una ferma resolutione di non cedere.... Sono in soma escaerbati stranamente.” Von Pastor vol. XII, 
p. 91, n. 1. The nunzio’s secretary Palmegiani later elaborated: “son tanto esacerbati che precipitariano in 
ogni strana risolutione, € se non s’interpongono mezzi potentissimi, prevedo una rovina cosi grande che 
non avra nissuno 0 poco riparo.... Von Pastor, vol. XII, p. 110, n. 2. 

27 Von Pastor, vol. XII, p. 89. 

'8 Consulto 5: “In diffesa della potesta e uso della Serenissima Republica di guidicar le persone 
ecclesiastiche,” 1606 (mid-February), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 256. 

' “fa se Vostra Serenita fondera la potesta sua e delli suoi magistrati sopra l’auttorita che ha per 
consuetudine immemorabile, adducendo li brevi per testimoni e appruovatori solamente di essa 
consuetudine, nissun potra entrar giudice a vedere se questa auttorita sii stata abusata, né a decidere nel 
particolare si il caso sii delli compresi, né muoverci qual si voglia altra difficcolta.” Consulto 5, 1606 (mid- 
February), Consulti, vol 1, tome 1, p. 265. The “consuetudine immemorabile” or perennial custom 
argument was also the one used by Sarpi to justify the Venetian claim to jurisdiction over the Gulf of 
Venice or upper Adriatic Sea; this was a key point of divergence between Sarpi and Grotius, who argued 
the modern version of the freedom of the seas. 

'30 “4 dunque si debbe dire che la Republica di Vinezia abbia potesta di giudicar ecclesiastici non per 
alcuna concessione, ma per consuetudine immemorabile, canonicamente principiata e prescritta, nota alli 
pontifici romani e da loro approvata tacitamente prima, e poi anco espressamente da Sisto e Innocenzio.” 
Consulto 5, 1606 (mid-February), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 291. 
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theology: even before Venice was smitten with Interdict, there were rumblings of a 
military confrontation. At the beginning of March, the Nunzio in Venice considered the 
possible outcomes of the current situation, including a papal capitulation that would put 
an end to church jurisdiction, as well as a humiliating surrender. But there was another 
possibility: “a fire in Italy which will not be extinguished until God knows when.”"*! In 
the beginning of March 1606, the Nunzio’s secretary Palmegiani reported that the 
Venetians were calling together their military staffs to begin considering methods of 
defense in case the jurisdictional conflict were to turn into open war.!** 

Sarpi now proceeded to send to the Venetian government a vigorous polemic 
against the absolute power of the pope over the church, similar to Consulto 4 but with 
greater development and elaboration. Corrado Pin, the editor the of consulti, notes that at 
this point Sarpi appeared to be aiming at a direct confrontation with the papacy; at the 
same time, we must assume that Sarpi was well aware of the growing threat of a military 
clash between Venice and the papal states, a conflict into which powers like Spain, 
France, and the Austrian archdukes were likely to be drawn.’ 

On 3 February 1606, the Venetian ambassador in Rome, Agostino Nani, had a 


very contentious audience with Paul V. The papal nunzio in Venice told the Doge that 


His Holiness expected the liberation of at least one of the criminous clerics, Sareceni, if 


'3! “Se il negotio aiutato dalla divina mano non piglia buona piega, ha da capitare uno di questi due passi, 6 


s’ha da mettere un foco in Italia, che non s’estinguera Dio sa quando, 6 N.S. stando fermo e perdendo, sara 
la rovina della giurisdittione e immunita ecclesiastica, 6 cedendo, ci mette la sua reputazione e della sede 
Apostolica.” Nunzio of Venice to Cardinal Borghese, 4 March 1606, von Pastor vol. XII, pp. 91-92, n. 4. 
'3? “Hanno chiamati i generali dell’armi a Venetia et molti colonelli.... Palmegiani to Borghese, 11 March 
1606, von Pastor, vol. XII, p. 93, n. 2. 

'33 « >impressione che fra Paolo voglia portare Venezia alla rottura col papato si fa sempre pill 
tangibile....” Consulti, Vol. I, tome 1, p. 40. 
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further complications were to be avoided. Sarpi responded to this demand with another 
aggressive consulto aimed at blocking the freeing or extradition of the ecclesiastics who 
were prisoners of Venice.'** Sarpi now escalated his argumentation, claiming that Venice 
had possessed jurisdiction over clerics from the time of the birth of the republic, long 
before the Roman popes had ever promulgated their doctrine that ecclesiastical persons 
were exempt from or immune to civil laws. This, claimed Sarpi, was simply a matter of 
punishing malefactors and protecting the public good.'*° The legendary ab urbe condita 
of Venice was according to Sarpi 420 AD, and Sarpi managed to assume the tone of 
talking down to Rome, referring to the traditional wisdom bequeathed to the republic by 
its ancestors, who had mastered the art of governing. Venice, he noted, was not a new 
regime, but had been there for many centuries. It was a rhetorical strategy well calculated 
to infuriate the haughty Borghese pope.'*° At the end of March, Sarpi followed up this 


advice with Consulto 7, which focused on buttressing the right of Venice to prevent 





4 Consulto 6: “Minute di lettere per risponder all’ultimo breve circa li priggioni,” 1606 (first ten days of 
March), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 292. 

188 « dalla clemenzia de Dio abbiamo ricevuto nel nascimento della nostra Republica, inanzi che fosse 
fatta alcuna constituzione de’ pontifici sopra l’immunita delle persone ecclesiastiche, questa potesta, mero 
imperio 0 giurisdizione di punire li delinquenti di qual si voglia condizione si siano, come ricerca la 
neccessita e utilita del ben publico....” Consulto 6, 1606 (prima decade di marzo), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 
297. The Latin version might have had a wider impact if reported to the Roman curia: “...Dei clementia 
Nos accepisse in ipso Reipublicae nostrae exortu ante omnes pontificias constitutiones de immunitate 
personarum ecclesiasticarum emanatas.” Consulto 6, 1606 (first ten days of March), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, 
p. 300. 

'36« | ma in quello che pertiene ad un principe sapere per governare la sua republica ad onor de Dio, utilita 
della santa Chiesa e quiete e tranquillita delli soggietti, per grazia e benignita de Dio siamo a bastanza 
instrutti dalla sapienza et esempi de’ nostri maggiori, essendo il nostro Senato stato chiamato da Dio a 
questo governo non di nuovo, ma gia molti secoli....” Consulto 6, 1606 (first ten days of March), Consulti, 
vol I, tome 1, p. 298. 
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secular property from coming into the possession of the church.'*” This was a lengthy and 
complex examination of property rights from the point of view of Venetian law, 
marshaling tradition and precedents as he marched unflinchingly towards the conclusion 
that the current Venetian legislation and practice in this matter were just, valid, and 
beyond reproach.'** The ban on shifting property into church hands without government 
permission had been based on custom and tradition until 1602, when it had been merely 
codified into a written statute.'°? With this, the pope had been rebuffed in detail on the 
question of ecclesiastical prisoners as well as the question of church property. 

On 17 April 1606, upon receiving word that the pope was really about to impose 
an Interdict (which he issued in Rome that same day), the Venetian Senate outlawed on 
pain of death any publication of the corresponding papal bull. Clerics were told that they 
must continue church services and other functions in the normal way, and were warned 
that any priests or religious leaving Venetian territory to escape this measure would never 
be allowed to return. The Jesuits were banished from Venetian territory by a decree of 14 


June 1606.'*° By now, the Roman curia had become fully aware of the role of Sarpi as 





'57 Consulto 7: “In diffesa dell’ordinzaione dell’eccellentissimo Senato che li ecclesiastici non possino 
appropriarsi l’utile de’ beni posseduti da’ laici, del 1602,” 1606 (end of March), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 
302. 

188 “F Ja presente lege é fatta con legitima potesta e con giustissima causa, adonque é valida.” Consulto 7, 
1606 (fine marzo), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 311. 

'89 “Der Je qual cose tutte si debbe concludere che li ecclesiastici siino legitimamente esclusi dal potersi 
appropriare beni de’laici per lege prima non scritta e poi, del 1602, scritta e sempre approvata.” Consulto 7, 
1606 (end of March), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 333. 

4 Von Pastor, vol. XII, p. 100-101. Wotton was in rapture, and used the occasion to praise the Venetians 
for now having banned the Jesuits on the English model: “I must not be transported with the secret comfort 
that I take in these things, and in mine own relation of them, from giving his Majesty an accompt of a 
particular duty performed by myself here in College this very Saturday morning above named, which was 
the first day of any ease unto me, almost these three weeks. The subject of my speech was to declare the 
just causes upon which our criminal statutes against the Jesuits were grounded, and to defend herein his....” 
Wotton to the Earl of Salisbury, 12 May 1606, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 347. 
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the primus inter pares of the group of Venetian experts who were advising the senate and 
helping to compose the documents being issued by the Venetian government. Sarpi was 
the object of a secret trial in Rome, and Sir Henry Wotton distinguished himself for his 
zeal and assiduousness in keeping the Doge and the Collegio informed of this proceeding. 
These reports had the effect of inflaming Venetian resentment against Paul V, and at the 
same time of building support for Sarpi. Wotton melodramatically told a Venetian 
official in an unusual private meeting that he had received a letter from one of his 
informants, and then went on to cite the contents; his remarks were preserved in the 
Venetian archives in minutes of this encounter by Giovanni Carlo Scaramelli, the 
Venetian functionary: “The next point in the letter is that the Pope is secretly proceeding 
against a master Paul of Venice, Servite, for a book in which he not merely defends the 
Republic against the excommunication, but lowers the authority of the Pope upon many 
points.”!*! Wotton was able to offer more details as reported by his spies in Rome: “A 
certain master Paul, a Servite of Venice, is on his trial here, but under the profoundest 
secrecy, for a certain work in which he not only defends the Venetians, but lowers the 
Papal authority by citing ancient privileges. They say he has received two hundred 
ducats a year as a pension for this service. A copy of this work was sent to the Venetian 
Ambassador last week secretly, with express orders that, if our lord [Paul V] did not calm 
down, he was to hand it in and leave Rome at once. If that be so God avert a schism.”!? 
Wotton was unquestionably effective in creating an atmosphere. Wotton suggested that 


Paul V saw England as already taking the side of Venice: “He then added, “The Nuncio is 


'41 10 April 1606, CSPV, Vol. X., pp. 334-335. 
'? 10 April 1606, CSPV, Vol. X., p. 336. 
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writing to Rome to say that in my master’s name I have offered the Republic the whole 
support of England.’?!*? 

With Consulto 8, a Latin opinion about a theological work favorable to the papal 
position which had been sent to Venice by the republic’s mission in Rome, Sarpi had 
emerged as the chief adviser to the senate on the dispute with Paul V, since it was to 
Sarpi that the offending text was given for analysis and rebuttal. \4 Sarpi had established 
himself as the most influential of the group of legal consultants, just a short time before 
Paul V fulminated his briefs of excommunication against key Venetian officials and 
Interdict against Venice. These events were ominous for all of Europe; as Benzoni 
comments, the Interdict crisis began with the “stupefied consternation and passionate 
participation” of all of Europe. The Interdict “far from being a problem which it was 
possible to circumscribe, became a terribly arduous problem for the other states, both 
Italian and European....”!*° 

In the wake of the Interdict of 17 April 1606, Sarpi issued some seven new 
consulti (consulti 9 to 16) within the space of about six weeks, between mid-April and the 
end of May 1606. The first document in this burst of activity was an attempt to escalate 
the crisis by raising the question of an appeal to a future council, the classic stratagem of 


rulers who found themselves locked in conflict with a reigning pontiff.'*° Undeterred by 


Pope Pius II’s bull Execrabilis of 1460, which prescribed excommunication for any 


'? 10 April 1606, CSPY, Vol. X., p. 335. 

'* Consulto 8: “Giudicio sopra un conseglio d’un dottore in materia della legge del Senato della 
prelazione de’ beni,” 1606 (mid-April), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 335 

'$5 Benzoni, p. 70. 

‘© Consulto 9: “Principio di scrittura della potesta d’i concili,” 1606 (last ten days of April), Consulti, vol 
I, tome 1, p. 344. 
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appeal of a papal decision to a future council, Sarpi now waxed eloquent about the 
superiority of a general council to a pope in what was in effect an open invitation to the 
senate to have recourse to this tactic, which had last been tried by King Louis XII of 
France with the Council of Pisa; this project had originally been proposed a few years 
earlier by Savonarola.'*’ King Louis XII had been at war, while Savonarola had been 
locked in mortal combat with Alexander VI Borgia. The appeal to a future council was a 
tactic sure to inflame the Borghese pope, and was doubtless intended by Sarpi as a radical 
and deliberate provocation.' Consulto 9 contains a lapidary statement on the supremacy 


of a general council over a pope, tracing this back by implication to the early church 


'47 On March 9, 1498 Savonarola had raised the ominous issue of convening a church council for the 
purpose of ousting Pope Alexander VI. "Tell me, Florence, what does Concilium mean?" he asked. "Men 
have forgotten what a Concilium is." "In the Concilium reformers must be appointed who shall reform what 
is rotten. Likewise in the Concilium the wicked priests are punished, the bishop is deposed who has been 
guilty of simony and schism." (See Roberto Ridolfi, The Life of Girolamo Savonarola (London: Routledge 
and Keegan Paul, 1959), p. 232) Savonarola's most basic strategic idea after November 1494 had always 
been to play the King of France against the Pope, and he now returned to this concept. Some groundwork 
for this final attempt had been laid in January 1497, when the theologians of the Sorbonne had officially 
informed Charles VIII of their opinion that the French King had the indisputable right to convoke a general 
council to depose an erring pope. Savonarola now thought he could move Charles VIII to organize such a 
council. The friar was convinced that he could also garner support from the German Emperor Maximilian, 
King Ferdinand of Spain, Henry VJI of England, and King Ladislaus of Hungary. Savonarola composed 
and sent out a circular letter to these monarchs, urging them to support a council designed to oust a pope 
who was guilty of simony, and who was therefore not a Christian. A copy of this missive was intercepted 
by Lodovico Sforza of Milan, who made sure that Alexander knew of it. The very mention of such a 
council went beyond incendiary propaganda and constituted a declaration of all-out war against the pontiff. 
The council mooted by Savonarola eventually took place during the reign of Louis XII in the form of the 
French-backed Council of Pisa, the "conciliabolo" which even the warrior Pope Julius II della Rovere had 
good reason to fear. When the Council of Pisa formally opened its proceedings on November 1, 1511, it 
was attended by four cardinals and sixteen bishops, plus some abbots, theologians, and lesser clergy. The 
Florentine government was so worried about a papal thrust to disperse it that they sent Machiavelli to get 
the council moved to French territory. One of the prelates present at Pisa, Cardinal Carvajal, proposed the 
canonization of Savonarola. (Ridolfi, p. 295) The Council of Pisa was a tactical failure in the eyes of its 
French backers, who soon repudiated it, but it neverthless contributed to that general weakening of the 
Papacy in the eyes of European public opinion which set the stage for the imminent Protestant 
Reformation. 

'8 The provocation aspect is underlined by Cozzi et al.: “Il governo non segui il Sarpi in altri suoi consigli, 
di un radicalismo volutamente provocatorio, come quello di rimettere la decisione della contesa a un 
concilio, o nazionale, o preferibilmente ecumenico, in quanto il concilio, lo si era dichiarato a Costanza e 
Basilea, era superiore al Papa.” Cozzi, Knapton, Scarabello, p. 90. 
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councils which had made pronouncements on important matters of faith. Sarpi suggests 
that the dividing line between the unadulterated phase of the church and the abuses of the 
modern papacy is about the year 1100, which roughly correlates with his view that the 
investiture controversy and the pontificate of Gregory VII, the famous Ildebrando of 
Soana.’”? As if to goad the imprudent Paul V into a fury, Sarpi pounded away mercilessly 
on the superiority of a general council to a pope, treating this as a matter which ought to 


be manifest even to persons of limited intellect.'°° 


In terms of the politics of convoking 
such a general council, Sarpi estimated that both France and Germany would agree on its 
superiority, while the English would not protest. But then, to avoid the direct association 
with a heretical and apostate kingdom, he replaced the reference to England with a bland 
and generic “other kingdoms” who would not protest. For Sarpi, the claim of the pope to 
exercise unlimited power in church affairs was thus simply “absurd.” The Venetian 
government had appealed to a future council against Pope Julius II when this pope, who 
used excommunication as a tactical battlefield weapon, had placed the republic under 
Interdict on 27 April 1509, in the early stages of the War of the League of Cambrai. But 
they did not repeat this appeal now, in 1606. 


If Consulto 9 had focused on establishing the undoubted superiority of the general 


council, Consulto 10 shifted the emphasis towards the political advisability of making 





‘4 “Der Je qual cose non é stato dubitato che la potesta suprema lassata da Cristo non fusse nella Chiesa 
stessa e pertanto nelli negozi ecclesiastici occurrenti. L’ultimo giudizio é stato assignato al concilio, che la 
rapresenta; ¢ in tutti li seculi, dalla ascensione di Cristo, si sono celebrati concili per decidere, come in 
supremo giudicio, le materie in ciascun tempo occurrenti; né mai sino all’anno mille e cento si ¢ udito che 
fusse alcuna persona non soggetta alla Chiesa in universale, e per consequente ha il concilio che la 
rapresenta.” Consulto 9, 1606 (last ten days of April), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, pp. 351-352. 

'S° “Qonun di mediocre ingegno pud da sé stesso vedere che se il papa é superiore alla Chiesa tutta e al 
concilio nissuna cosa é pit vana che la celebrazione di essi, fuorché in caso quando si fusse senza papa...” 
Consulto 9, 1606 (last ten days of April), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 353. 
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such an appeal; the goal was always to “mortify” the actions of Paul V.'*' Sarpi summed 
up the strategy he had recommended, that is to say of first preventing de facto the 
publication and implementation of the Interdict, and then the de jure appeal to the future 
council.'*? Now that Paul V had printed, published, and posted the bull of Interdict 
against Venice, he argued, it was time to add up the political advantages and 
disadvantages of calling for review by a future council.'*? Sarpi’s conclusion was 
strongly in support of the appeal to a future council, since in his view any assertion of 
papal superiority over a council was completely without basis. Nor, added Sarpi, should 
Venice be deterred by the traditional bull Jn cena domini, which proscribed appeals to a 
future council in the same breath as condemning apostasy, heresy, and schism. There was 
no need to hesitate in making the appeal, Sarpi urged.'™ A generic appeal to an undefined 
future council was one thing; to call concretely for such a council to come together was a 
further step. To drive the point home, Sarpi provided the Collegio with a draft Latin text 


of the actual appeal for the convocation of a general council along the lines of the formal 


'S! Consulto 10: “Scrittura intorno l’appellazione o altro da farsi per mortificare gli atti del pontefice,” 1606 
(terza decade di aprile), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 359. Cozzi, as noted here by Pin, found Sarpi’s reasoning 
in support of the general council tactic “clever and insidious” and marked by a quibbling formalism that 
sometimes got stuck in quibbling formalism. 

'S2 «in una mia scrittura presentata a Vostra Serenita trattai che contro li fulmini papali doi sono li rimedi 
da opporre, uno de facto, che é proibire la publicazione e impedire |’esecuzione, resistendo alla forza 
violenta con la forza legitima che non passi loi termini della naturale diffesa; l’altro de iure, che é il 
beneficio dell’appellazione.” Consulto 10, 1606 (last ten days of April), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, pp. 361- 
362. 

'3 “Ora che il papa ha stampato, publicato e affisso un monitorio contra la Serenita Vostra.... Per il che fa 
di bisogno, bilanciate tutte le raggioni cosi che persuadono il venire all’appellazione, come quelle che 
dissuadono, considerare qual parte sii piu utile elegere.” Consulto 10, 1606 (last ten days of April), 
Consulti, vol 1, tome 1, p. 362. 

'S4 “Concludo: se per l’essempio di tanti gran principi e della Serenita Vostra istessa si giudicara che sii 
bene appellare, non é da restar, né perché la superiorita del papa al concilio abbia alcun fondamento, ne per 
timore della bolla Jn cena Domini.” Consulto 10, 1606 (last ten days of April), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 
376. 
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document that might be issued by the Venetian government and used to set the machinery 
of such a council into motion.'® Here Sarpi pointed out that no other recourse remained 
for the Venetian Republic to establish the nullity and abuse of the pope’s behavior while 
showing the justification and motives of the Sérenissima in dealing with these present 
and future complaints other than a sacred general council of all Christendom. The 
document included an appeal to the pope to convoke the general council in a safe and 
appropriate place as soon as possible. Given what was known about the Borghese pope, 
this was another masterpiece of provocation. But the Venetian government was not 
prepared to follow Sarpi down this path, since to call for a general council represented an 
open-ended commitment to confrontation with Paul V; it was a measure which could 
hardly be taken back as part of a compromise solution. With such an escalation, the crisis 
would have taken on a life of its own, and would have escaped from the control of the 
Venetian authorities.'°° This was the first major reverse for Sarpi in his quest to broaden 
and deepen the conflict. 

Shortly after this, Sarpi issued Consulto 12, a point-by-point legal defense of the 
general validity of the Venetian laws (“le parti”) that were being challenged by Paul v.'>’ 
This was in the character of a briefing book for the senators, with a summary of the 
Venetian arguments advanced up to that point. Pin suggests that it may have been 
'8S Consulto 11: “[Minuta di procura per l’appellazione ad futurum generale consilium),” 1606 (end of 
April), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 377. 

198 nullo alio nunc superstite coram quo de nullitate et abusu prefatis docere ne rationes et iura 
prefatorum Serenissimi et eccellentissimorum allegare possit ut presentibus gravaminibus et futuris etiam 
occurat ea omnia ad sacri generalis concilii totius Christianitatis cognitionem et iuditium remittenda duxit 
ac remisit, supplicans Sanctitati Sue ut ipsum generale concilium in loco tuto et congruo quam primum 


indicere dignetur.” Consulto 11, 1606 (end of April), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, pp. 379-380. 
'57 Consulto 12: “Diffesa delle parti,” 1606 (shortly before 6 May), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 381. 
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composed so as to be read aloud to the senators to keep them focused. This was followed 
by Consulto 13, which consists of notes for a speech to Collegio about how to reply to the 
Interdict, and centering on Sarpi’s thesis that the papal sanctions were null and void. This 
was a preparation for the Protesto, the official public response of the Venetian 
government to the papal sanctions.'°* Sarpi used as his proof text the Biblical injunction 
to render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, meaning that in this case property 
questions and criminal offenses are the purview of the state. Sarpi also argued, against the 
pope’s contention that the Venetian statutes were a violation of divine law, that before the 
watershed era of 1000 AD, it was universally recognized that church property was held 
through the grace of the princes, whose laws in these matters therefore had to be obeyed. 
Here was another direct and far-reaching attack on church prerogatives designed to 


159 


inflame the ire of Paul V..°’ The pope had claimed that the Venetian laws were a public 


scandal; Sarpi countered that the real scandal was to see prelates making their relatives 
rich with resources that belonged to the poor, or to have the church support the cause of 
criminals, letting them go free and even use the church as a safe haven. “Qui si pud molto 
insistere” — here we should keep repeating these arguments, wrote the friar, who was 


always alert to propaganda possibilities.’ Also with an eye to the effectiveness of 


'88 Consulto 13: “Nullita nelli brevi del pontefice,” 1606 (shortly before 6 May), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 
393. 

'59 “Dice che queste legi venete sono contro li sacri canoni; anzi, sono conformi alla Scrittura divina, che 
disse: Reddite, quae sunt Cesaris, Cesari, et quae sunt Dei Deo, dove santo Ilario dichiara essere essenti 
dalli principi quelli soli che non hanno, né attendono a cosa temporale, e li sacri canoni inanzi il 1000 
riconoscono tutte le cose temporali, che la Chiesa tiene, in grazia dalli principi, e confessano che debbono 
regolarsi nel possedere secondo le legi loro.” Consulto 13, 1606 (shortly before 6 May), Consulti, vol I, 
tome 1, p. 396. 

169 “Tice poi che sono in scandolo di molti; Dio volesse che non fosse pili scandolo I’ arricchire li propri 
parenti del patrimonio de’ poveri, il vedersi uomini scelerati andar impuniti, la Chiesa esser asilo de 
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Venetian propaganda, Sarpi recommended that the official public reply of the Venetian 
government to the pope’s measures and claims should contain a few barbs against the 
pontiff, but should in general cultivate an image of piety and religiosity for the Venetian 
Republic and its actions. There should also be elements included which would appeal to 
clerics, meaning that the necessary attacks on some prelates ought to be balanced to some 
degree by positive treatment of some other church-related themes.'*! 

Sarpi then showed how his advice on the need to denigrate Paul V personally 
needed to be carried out. Consulto 14 represents on the surface another summary of 
events in the controversy up to that point for the guidance of Venetian government 
officials, but this time shifting the focus to a series of devastating ad hominem attacks 
against Paul V personally, in the form of a savage polemic.'™ Pin called this document 
the most irreverent of all the memoranda submitted by Saini during the controversy, at 
least as far as the Pope himself is concerned.'® Sarpi here initiated the theme he was to 
develop further in the passage of his Storia dell ’interdetto cited above that Camillo 
Borghese had been destined from his first years in school to those studies which aimed at 
establishing the unfettered liberty of priests and the dominion of the Roman pope. Sarpi 


contended: “On every page we see: the pope is another God; the pope is God on earth; 


scelerati. Qui si puo molto insistere.” Consulto 13, 1606 (shortly before 6 May), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 
397. 

'6! “11 manifesto, se bene dovera aver qualche piccante verso !’azione del pontefice, dovera nondimeno aver 
sparsi con ogni occasione concetti dove si mostri la religione e pieta della Republica, dove si dica cose che 
diino qualche gusto anco alli ecclesiastici, massime quando sara necessario toccare li suoi constumi, 
temperando quello che si avera detto necessariamente con qualche lode in altro particolare.” Consulto 13, 
1606 (shortly before 6 May), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 399. 

'© Consulto 14: “[Relazione al Senato sulla contesa con Paolo V fino al monitorio del 17 aprile 1606,)” 
1606 (shortly before 6 May), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 400. 

'® Tt was, Pin wrote, “la piii dissacrante relazione sarpiana del periodo dell’ Interdetto sull’ operato di Paolo 
V.” (Consulti, vol. I, tome 1, p. 46) 
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the pope is divine; the pope has infinite power; the pope is infallible; the pope and God 


are of the same consistory, the pope and God constitute a single court, the pope can 


99164 


overthrow kings, and other similar and greater points... These assertions were 


calculated to provoke both sides of the dispute, the prelates of the Roman curia and the 
oligarchs of the Venetian senate, with the idea that their prerogatives were being 
threatened. Sarpi described the Borghese pope as a person motivated by hatred — hatred 


of any who seemed to him to be opposing his attempts to procure liberty, or more 


accurately, license for clerics, and to employ excommunication in an arbitrary manner.’ 


Not only was Paul V fomenting conflict with Venice, Sarpi alleged; even though he was 
already locked in a momentous business with Venice, he chose to follow his proclivity to 
clash with any princes who rightly sought to bridle the insolence of clerics. When the 
pope learned, Sarpi continued, that the Duke of Savoy had ordered the bishop of Fossano 


to go abroad, he threatened the duke with excommunication if he did not rescind his 


order, 


The most important Venetian statement of the entire controversy is 


unquestionably the Protesto, the official public declaration by the Venetian government 


‘4 “T] santissimo pontefice Paolo V, si come dalla sua puerizia é stato dedito e nutrito in quelli studi che 
non hanno altro scopo, salvo la liberta de’ preti e la grandezza del pontefice romano, dove per ogni carta si 
vede: Papa est alter Deus, Papa est Deus in terris, Papa est quoddam numen, Papae infinita potesta, Papa 
non potest errare, Papae et Dei idem consistorium, papa et Deus constituunt idem tribunal, papa potest 
deponere reges, e altri simili e maggiori....” Consulto 14, 1606 (shortly before 6 May), Consulti, vol I, tome 
,1 p. 404. 

'5 “Der il che anco ha concepito grandissimo odio verso quelle persone che pare a lui essere di qualche 
impedimento alla estensione della liberta o licenza ecclesiastica e al maneggiar la scomunica 
arbitrariamente.” Consulto 14, 1606 (shortly before 6 May), Consulti, vol I, tome ,1 p. 404. 

66 “11 pontifice, se ben implicato in negozio di tanto momento, seguendo la sua inclinazione de volere 
contendere con tutti li principi che giustamente impedissero l’insolenza degli ecclesiastici, avendo inteso 
che il serenissimo duca di Savoia aveva comandato al vescovo di Fossano che partisse del suo Stato, 
gravissimamente adirato minaccié la scomunica al duca se non ritrattava il precetto.” Consulto 14, 1606 
(shortly before 6 May), Consulti, vol I, tome ,1 p. 413. 
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addressed to all clerics, churchmen, and prelates on Venetian territory.'°’ The main point 
of this statement is to inform the personnel of the Venetian church that they will be 
expected to continue to carry out divine services, confessions, and all other ecclesiastical 
functions in complete disregard of the orders they had received to the contrary from Paul 
V. The Interdict included the suspension of normal church activities, which was sure to 
cause discontent in towns and among the peasantry of the provinces of the terraferma. 
The archival evidence suggests that the first draft of this document was provided by 
Sarpi, but that many corrections and alterations were made on the basis of that first 
sketch. Pin provides the holographic first draft by Sarpi, as well as the amended text as it 
was submitted to the senate by seven advisers, with Sarpi first among them, and then the 
text as a officially issued. Sarpi's draft is far more radical than the interim draft or the 
version finally agreed upon. Sarpi wanted to accuse the Pope of usurping authority, but 
this point disappeared in the final text approved by the advisers, along with a number of 
other rhetorical flourishes, so that the text submitted to the Senate is much shorter than 
the one that Sarpi had originally proposed. In his first draft, Sarpi had written that since 
the Venetians had "found the ears of his Holiness stopped and his soul hardened against 
us, and seen the papal brief published in violation of all natural reason and against a fact 
which is taught by divine Scripture, the doctrine of the patristic writers, and sacred canon 
law, in prejudice to the secular authority which has been given to us by God and against 
the liberty of our state, with disturbance to that peaceful possession which by divine 


grace under our government our faithful subjects hold their goods, their honor, and their 


'©7 Consulto 15: “Protesto,” 6 May 1606, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 418. 
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lives, thus creating universal and serious scandal, we have no doubt when we declare the 
aforementioned brief not only unjust and inappropriate, but furthermore null and of no 
value, invalid and issued and fulminated in an illegitimate manner....”'®’ This was 
vintage Sarpi. The statement as finally published also contained significant verbal 
concessions to the papacy in the form of obsequious rhetoric. At the same time, the 
Venetian authorities told all clerics on their territory that they would be subject to the 
most severe penalties if they were to promulgate the papal brief, or suspend divine 
services in obedience to Paul V’s command.'® Some were intimidated with the threat of 
immediate execution unless they kept up their usual liturgical routine. 

The Venetian government had refused to accept Sarpi's proposal that they issue a 
call for the convocation of a general church council, but the patriarch of Venice had 
begun to talk of a provincial or national council of Venetian prelates. Sarpi offered an 
evaluation of this proposal in Consulto 16.'”’ This time his analysis was devoted not to 
questions of canon law and Church precedent, but rather to the simpler questions of 


political expediency, centering on what the council would do and what the Venetian 


'8 “Mia avendo truovato le orechie della Santita Sua otturate e !’animo induranto contro di Noi e vedendo il 
breve sudetto essere publicato contro la forma di ogni raggione naturale e contra quello che le divine 
Scritture, la dottrina delli santi Padri e sacri canoni insegnano in pregiudizio dell’ autorita secolare donataci 
da Dio e della liberta dello Stato nostro, con perturbazione della quieta possessione che per grazia divina 
sotto il nostro governo li fideli nostri soggietti tengono delli beni, onore e vite loro, e con loro universale e 
grave scandalo, non dubitiamo punto tenere il sudetto breve non solo per ingiusto e indebito, ma ancora per 
nullo e di nissun valore, invalido e irrito e fulminato illegitimamente....” Consulto 15, 6 May 1606, 
Consulti, vol I, tome 1, pp. 420-421. 

‘© Wotton wrote to Cecil: “... whosoever hath received from Rome any copy of a Papal Interdict published 
there, as well against the law of God, as against the honour of this Commonwealth, shall presently render it 
unto the Council of Ten upon pain of death.” Wotton to the Earl of Salisbury, 28 April 1606, Life and 
Letters, vol. 1, p. 346. 

' Consulto 16: “[Scrittura sulla convocazione di un concilio nazionale]” 1606 (mid-May), Consulti, vol I, 
tome 1, p. 425. 
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government might hope to gain from such a council.'’' Sarpi told the senators that there 
was very little hope that the deliberations of such a council would be positive for the 
Venetian cause. One of his reasons was to become a repeated theme in his memoranda; 
this was that all Venetian bishops had sworn an oath, not to the doge and the Senate, but 
rather to the pope personally. Consequently, the loyalty of these prelates to the Venetian 
government was extremely dubious, meaning that the Pope might derive more benefit 
from such a national council than the Venetian the authorities ever could.'” 

As the Interdict crisis deepened and threats of military action began to emerge, 
more and more foreign governments began to focus their attention on the matter. This 
was true of Villeroy in Paris and Lerma in Madrid, both of whom were soon involved in 
attempts at mediation. The Emperor Rudolph II named Count Castiglione as his own 
mediator of the dispute, and then lost interest until the very end of the crisis.” The rulers 
of Mantua, Savoy, and Florence all attempted to mediate between Rome and Venice, but 
with little impact. The Duke of Savoy in particular continued his usual practice of 
oscillating between France and Spain in search of territorial gains.'”* Henry IV’s official 
stance was that he supported both parties, but with the following proviso: he was with the 


pope no matter what, and he was with the Venetians against anyone but the pope. He 





'7! “Quando bene tutte le difficolta fossero superate, che cosa sarrebbe da trattarsi in tal congregzione e che 


bene se ne potrebbe sperare?” Consulto 16, 1606 (meta maggio), Consulti, vol J, tome 1, p. 429. 

'2 « contutto cid vi é pocca speranza che, trattate, si deliberino bene. Del che porterd per argomento il 
giuramento che ciascun vescovo fa al papa....” Consulto 16, 1606 (mid-May), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 
432. 

‘3 Wotton reported the coming of the imperial mediators: “Here, within these few days (as the Prince was 
yesternight advertised) will arrive the Duke of Savoye and the Marchese di Castiglione, both in 
commission from the Emperor; so as then the business will be carried by double ministers, French, Spanish, 
and Imperial; myself only am single and naked, as indeed the truth should be.” Wotton to Edward Barrett, 3 
March 1606 (7), Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 381. 

' Von Pastor, vol. XII, p. 113. 
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therefore would support neither side, but would assume the role of a mediator in the 
cause of peace. The French ambassador in Venice, Philippe Canaye de Fresnes, was to 
some degree under Sarpi’s influence, but not enough to make him reliable for the 
purposes Sarpi had in mind, and he became disaffected with the giovani as time went on. 
At the beginning of the Interdict, Henry IV tried a first demarche in which he asked the 
pope to extend the deadline for obedience by an additional 24 days. This request was 
delivered by the French envoy in Rome, Alincourt. The pope replied that it was up to the 
Venetians to ask for more time, and perhaps make a concession. When the Venetians 
showed no interest in this, and the initiative came to nothing, the French were left 
momentarily disoriented and off balance. As Bouwsma observed, “the Venetian Interdict 
therefore became an occasion for further jockeying among France, Spain, and the 
Empire. For this reason it distantly continued the earlier Habsburg- Valois struggles over 
Italy as well as being one of the earliest among the crises leading to the Thirty Years’ 
War...the Duke of Savoy...saw in the Venetian crisis a threat of the resumption of the 
Italian wars of the previous century”!”° 

The first major escalation of the Interdict crisis in political-military terms came 
about a month after Paul V had promulgated the Interdict against Venice. The English 
ambassador, Sir Henry Wotton, appeared before the doge and his cabinet on May 16, 
1606, and proposed making the jurisdictional squabble into starting point for the division 
of Europe into hostile military blocs. Wotton called for an alliance of England, France, 


the Grey Leagues (Grisons or Grigioni), the Swiss Protestant cantons, a German 


5 Bouwsma, p. 404. 
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Protestant prince, and Venice. Wotton compared himself to an ant, a tiny insect 
attempting to add particles to the imposing pile of Venetian greatness. If so, he was an 
ant who greatly exceeded the instructions given to him by Robert Cecil and English 
government: 


...the Ambassador... then said that he had been continually 
revolving in his mind how he might be of service to the Republic, 
and he had resolved to lay bare a secret of his mind, if haply, like 
the ant, he might add one little grain to the mound of Venetian 
greatness. ‘I am in a free state, and in a secret council I will speak 
openly, but under seal of confession. I have read in the histories of 
the Republic how on occasions like the present crisis it has been 
the custom for the government to form leagues, be they open or 
secret, for the safety of the state and to preserve the balance of 
power. It has occurred to me that such a league might now be 
formed on the condition that it was secret and defensive. The 
members might be the King of Great Britain, the King of France, 
the Grey League, certain Swiss Cantons, and perhaps a German 
Prince. I venture to lay this before your Serenity as a possible 
scheme, in order that you may give me your mind on the 
subject.’'”° 


We should notice that Wotton couched his proposals in the terminology of the balance of 
power, even though what he was proposing was in reality a provocative move meant to 
lead to general warfare. Wotton's gambit was intended on the one hand to threaten Spain, 
the papacy, and their Italian allies with military action. In fact, Wotton stressed that one 
of the benefits of supporting his plan was the prospect of confounding these enemies of 


Venice: “Now, your Serenity, I have always been taught that it is a wise plan to put in 


execution what you know your enemy dreads; and this has induced me to lay my plan 


'° CSPV, Vol. X, 16 May 1606, p. 348. 
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before you.”’”’ At the same time, it should be noted that all of the participants in 
Wotton's hypothetical league were Protestant powers, with the exceptions of the King of 
France and the Venetians themselves. This was potentially very embarrassing for Henry 
IV, who always had to worry about keeping the loyalty of his Catholic subjects and 
especially of the vocal and recalcitrant forerunners of the cabale des dévots. Wotton, who 
had been a strong supporter of the Venetian position for several months, had acted on his 
own initiative, quite possibly with some prodding and encouragement from Sarpi and 
Micanzio. As Logan Pearsall Smith points out, “Wotton’s vigorous support of their 
policy had placed him in more intimate relations with the liberal leaders. During the 
controversy he had received secret messages from them, encouraging him in his frequent 
appearances and inflammatory speeches in the Collegio.”'’® Wotton, in other words, was 
now working closely with Sarpi. Wotton “went considerably beyond his instructions, 
which were to promise help in general terms only; and declaring that the King considered 
himself bound by his words, he made a definite offer of James’ assistance....”'”” The 
evidence that Wotton had begun to improvise elements of his own policy in consultation 
with his Venetian friends without regard to his diplomatic instructions is provided in 
convincing form by his biographer Logan Pearsall Smith, based on documents in the 
British archives. Here Smith found that “Lord Salisbury, in particular, had no great belief 
in the genuineness of the dispute. He suspected that the Venetians were merely trying to 
terrify the Pope with rumors of a League, in order to make better terms for themselves. 

'7 16 May 1606, CSPV, Vol. X., pp. 348-349. 


'8 LP. Smith, vol. 1, p. 86. 
'? LP. Smith, vol. 1, p. 82. 
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He was inclined, moreover to suspect that Henry IV, who had not declared himself on 
either side, was plotting to involve England in a quarrel with Spain for his own 
advantage.” Salisbury replied to Wotton “sharply reproving him for his definite offer of 
the English forces, and for his suggestion that the King should attempt to form a League 
_ in defence of Venice. This last was, he dictated to his secretary, ‘a somewhat untimely 
notion’ in the King’s opinion, ‘and not so fit to be undertaken by him.’ But before the 
letter was sent Salisbury crossed out the phrase ‘not so fit’ and added ‘very improper’ in 
his own handwriting.”'®° Salisbury added, “It seemeth by the style of the Venetians’ 
letter to his Majesty, that the motion of dealing with his Majesty’s confederates for a 
point of association against the Pope, and the particularizing of his aid by sea and by 
land, proceedeth from your own speech in the Senate, which, though it may have fallen 
from you by way of dilating, yet I thought fit to note it to you, that you may be the more 
wary hereafter how to carry yourself, since they are so apt to make application of 
anything to their advantage.’ Salisbury feared, he told Wotton in his letter, that the 
Venetians were trying to make James I the head of the quarrel, or at least to terrify the 
Pope with rumours of a league, and then to make better terms for themselves.”'®' Sarpi’s 
later account in his /storia dell’Interdetto, by contrast, disingenuously makes it look like 


Wotton acted on specific instructions from James I, which was emphatically not the 


‘807 P. Smith, vol. 1, p. 83. Robert Cecil also did not trust the Venetians: “Salisbury, in particular, meant 
to go cautiously, fearing that the Republic would land England in a quarrel, and then herself make peace.” 
L. P. Smith, vol. 1, p. 84. 

'8! 5. P. Ven., Oct. 2, 1606, O.S.) Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 361, note 4. 
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case.'** There was no doubt that Wotton had single-handedly escalated the Interdict 
crisis; in Madrid, the all-powerful Duke of Lerma called in the English ambassador to 
protest Wotton’s high-profile demonstration of support for the Venetians.’ 

The result of Wotton's intervention, the first by a Protestant power in the Interdict 
conflict, was a massive escalation of the controversy from a matter circumscribed to 
northern and central Italy to an international political and religious confrontation capable 
of detonating a general European war. We can only speculate to what degree Wotton 
acted in accord with Sarpi, or under Sarpi's influence. But we can be sure that we are 
dealing here with a critical point of inflection in European history; as Logan Pearsall 
Smith put it, Wotton “dramatically intervened in one of the famous struggles of history, 
casting the weight of England’s power into the balance against the forces of Catholic 
reaction and helping to inflict on the Papacy a defeat from which it never recovered.”'™* 

Anglo-Venetian relations now became very cordial and very intensive. The 
Venetian ambassador informed his government that the English were gloating about the 


division between the Venetians and the Pope.'*° A few weeks after Wotton spoke before 


the Collegio, the Venetian Ambassador Zorzi Giustinian explained the controversy to 


182 : , ; 2 , ; ‘ . 
“.parlé anco l’ambasciator inglese in Venezia, dicendo che dalla Maesta del suo signore aveva 


particolar comandamento di obligarlo, in parola di re, a dover esser unito con la republica, per assisterli di 
conseglio, di forze, e per adoperarsi con tutti gli amici suoi, accid facessero l’istesso. E questo non per fini 
bassi 0 interesse proprio, né per fomentare li travagli d’altri, né per concorrenza od opposizione ad altro 
principe....” Sarpi, Jstoria dell ’Interdetto, vol. 1, p. 96. 

"3 “Tn Spagna fece il duca di Lerma querimonia con l’ambasciator inglese, per le dimostrazioni che il suo 
re faceva a favor della republica, dicendo che ella non si sarebbe mostrata contra il papa, se non per li 
fomenti di sua Maesta, perché di Francia non poteva aspettare se non parole, e qualche gente che avesse 
estratto con propri danari.” Sarpi, Jstoria dell Interdetto, vol. 1, p. 171. 

'§ LP. Smith, vol. 1, p. 82. 

'$5« but I had on audience of the Prince and some Ministers. I cannot tell your Excellencies the 
satisfaction which, owing to their hatred of the Pope, they experience at this news of excommunication.” 
Zorzi Giustinian in England to the Signory 18 May 1606, CSPYV, Vol. X., p. 353. 
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James I during an audience with the King, who responded with long oration about papal 
usurpation, obviously savoring the opportunity of parading his theological knowledge. 
Zorzi Giustinian laid out the Venetian case for James I: “I then went on to explain the 
three points of divergence between the Pope and the Republic. I pointed out that the laws 
objected to are of very old standing, made hundreds of years ago. They are constructed 
with a view to good government, and with not the smallest intention of damaging the 

39186 


Ecclesiastical authority; nor had any of the Pope’s predecessors ever challenged them. 


James I eagerly interrupted to ask about the expulsion of the Jesuits: 


James I: “Wait a moment; you have said nothing about the Jesuits. 
Is it true they have been expelled?’ I said, ‘Yes.’ “O blessed and 
wise Republic,’ he exclaimed, ‘how well she knows the way to 
preserve her liberty; for the Jesuits are the worst and most seditious 
fellows in the world. They are slaves and spies, as you know.’ !®’ 
Not only was the King enthusiastic; the Venetian ambassador constantly received offers 
of armed assistance from English supporters of the anti-papal cause.'®® The English 
support for the Venetian position in the Interdict quarrel soon became the talk of every 
court in Europe. The Venetian ambassador in Madrid reported a leak from the Spanish 
government reflecting reports from the Spanish envoy in London about the enthusiasm of 


James I for the Venetian cause: “To-day one of the council informed me that Don Pedro 


de Zuniga, Spanish Ambassador in England, reports that the King of England shows 


'86 Zorzi Giustinian to Doge and Senate, 14 June 1606, CSPY, Vol. X., p. 359. 

'87 Zorzi Giustinian to Doge and Senate, 14 June 1606, CSPY, Vol. X., p. 361. 

'88 “Indeed I can hardly protect myself from the continual offers of men and of ships, made me by great and 
small alike, English and Scotch, the latter being admirably disposed towards the Republic.” Zorzi 
Giustinian to Doge and Senate, CSPV, Vol. X., p. 361. 
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himself delighted with this quarrel between the Pope and the Republic, and said, in 
course of conversation with the Ambassador, that he had that in hand which allowed him 
to promise himself that the Serene Republic would presently shake off the yoke of the 
Roman Church.”!*? Adumbrated here, at least in the manic estimate of the English 
monarch, was the most important change in the religious map of Europe in many decades 
— if it had ever happened. 

Despite the negative feedback that he was receiving from London, Wotton was 
determined that his intervention in favor of Venice should be not merely an episode, but a 
sustained campaign. About a month after his oration in favor of an anti-papal league, he 
told the doge and his advisers that “...all Sovereigns, of whatsoever faith they may be, 
are bound to hold this Republic in far higher esteem than ever they did before, for at the 
present crisis she is upholding temporal jurisdiction in a most laudable manner....”!”° The 
French ambassador in Venice Canaye de Fresnes, not pleased by the implications of the 
deepening crisis, reported to Paris on August 9, 1606 of Wotton’s role, [il] “jette 
dextrement du bois dans le feu de ce fascheux differend tant qu’il peut” -- Wotton was 
cleverly throwing as much wood as he could on the fire of this vexatious conflict. . 

(The envoy of the pro-papal Duke of Lorraine, by contrast, later likened his own role of 


carrying buckets of water to put out the fire.) The Venetian resident of the Grand Duke of 


'®° Priuli, Madrid, to Doge and Senate, 8 August 1606, CSPV, Vol. X, p. 384. 
' Wotton to Collegio, 21 June 1606, CSPV, Vol. X., p. 362. 
'! Philippe Canaye de Fresnes, Lettres et Ambassades, vol. III, p. 150. 
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Tuscany, Count Montauto, told his government that Wotton was continually inventing 
new ways to carry out diabolical offices in the crisis.'”” 

Even though Wotton had clearly gone off the reservation in his first major 
diplomatic demarche, the pedantic passions of James I were now fully engaged. For him, 
participation in the theological war of words was irresistible. At the same time, it is very 
unlikely that the English monarch ever contemplated a serious military engagement on 
the Venetian side. Be that as it may, history is littered with cases of war by 
miscalculation, in which verbal posturing of the kind the English were now indulging in 
has lead to real hostilities. In the middle of the summer, the English king once again 
assured the Venetian ambassador of his support: “He went on to express his regard and 
affection for the Republic, and his appreciation of the fact that she has done all she could 
to avoid throwing Christendom into a war, and of her unselfish policy, which was 
directed solely to the preservation of her own freedom. ‘Assure the Republic,’ he 
continued ’that I shall assist her with all my heart in all that depends on me....’”!”? Lord 
Salisbury, despite his reticence, joined in assuring the Venetian of his support, although 
always with an escape clause: “...he told me that his Majesty had charged him to confirm 
the royal promise, and that I might accordingly assure the Republic of his Majesty’s 
support as far as in him lay.”!”* The Venetian envoy was skeptical enough to seek 
confirmation: “’Then I may assure the Republic that in these circumstances your Majesty 
will assist her?’ They always replied ‘Yes.’ J gather they would like to see war break out 
'% Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 374, n. 1. 


' Zorzi Giustinian, to Doge and Senate, 10 August 1606, CSPV, Vol. X., p. 387. 
' Zorzi Giustinian, to Doge and Senate, 10 August 1606, CSPV, Vol. X., p. 387. 
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in Italy and would gladly join the Republic and France.”’”* As this last comment 
demonstrates, momentum for war was clearly building in a number of corners of Europe. 

Wotton continued in his endeavors to inflame the situation in every way possible. 
He raised the specter of a universal monarchy sought after by the Pope and the Jesuits, 
with the English Gunpowder lot of 1605 appearing in this narration as a prelude to the 
Interdict crisis. He also regaled the doge and his cabinet with alleged reports from his 
network of informers concerning imminent Spanish efforts for a coup de main on the 
Venetian terraferma.'” All in all, Wotton was encouraged that war might soon break out: 
“The matters here between Venetians and Pope go forward with great appearance of war, 
by which I hope God hath appointed in His eternal counsel to purge this country.”"”” 

War had now been in the air for some time. Zorzi Giustinian wrote to the Senate 
from London that “this business [the Interdict] is the sole topic of conversation at Court, 
and there is a report that there will be war in Italy, that all the powers of Europe will be 
drawn into it, and that England, France and Venice will take one side, the Pope and Spain 


the other.”’”* In response to the forward position assumed by England, Spain now felt 


obliged to reply. On 5 July 1605 the Spanish ambassador in Rome, the Duke of Escalona, 





5 Zorzi Giustinian, to Doge and Senate, 10 August 1606, CSPY, Vol. X., pp. 387-388. 

'°8 « Aithough pretending to desire nothing so much as a peaceful and honorable settlement, it was war that 
he looked for, a war that should detach Venice from the Papacy; ‘set all Italy on fire’.... [...] His 
audiences now became frequent, and he took every opportunity he could find or make to incite and 
encourage the Venetians in their defiance of the Pope. He hinted that behind the Pope was a scheme of the 
Jesuits to get control over all the States of Europe, and tried to make out that the recent Gunpowder Plot in 
England had been part of this secret scheme; he taunted the Venetians with their awe of the Pope, and he 
remarked on the enormous property of the Church in the Venetian territory. He kept supplying secret 
information about the military preparations of the Pope, and of the Spaniards, who had taken the Pope’s 
side; and once hurried down to the palace in a dramatic manner with news of a Spanish plot to seize one of 
the towns in Venetian territory; declaring that he felt it his duty not only to knock on the doors of the 
Collegio, but to burst them in order to get in.” L. P. Smith, vol. 1, pp. 79-80. 

'°7 Wotton to the Earl of Salisbury, 8 June 1606, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 352. 

'8 Zorzi Giustinian to Doge and Senate, 14 June 1606, CSPV, Vol. X., pp. 361. 
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gave the pope a letter from Philip [II in which His Catholic Majesty, portraying himself 
as an obedient son of the pontiff, pledged to commit himself and his strength to the 


service of the Holy See.'”” 


Philip III had stated the same thing to the Venetian 
ambassador in Madrid, and had so informed his Viceroys in Naples and Sicily, to his 
governor in Milan, and to other Spanish officials. He ordered them to make ready the 
necessary forces for the eventuality of a military intervention, and forbade them to grant 
transit rights to any troops or mercenaries who might be on their way to join the Venetian 
service. But at the same time Philip III did not recall his ambassador from Venice, as the 
usual reading of the Interdict would have required him to do, and he had that ambassador 
tell the Venetians that Philip had declared his support for Paul V so as to win his 
confidence and thus make the role that he was actually aiming for, that of mediator, more 
palatable to the pope. Philip also named a second envoy, making Francisco de Castro, the 
nephew of Lerma and the former Viceroy of Naples, an extraordinary ambassador for 
mediation purposes. 

In accordance with his instructions, the permanent Spanish envoy in Venice, 
Cardenas, urged the Venetian Senate on 16 July 1606 to make peace with the Holy See. 
There then followed two French attempts at mediation: the first was in August 1606 and 


came directly from Henry IV, while the second one in November was delegated to the 


French cardinals in Rome, Francois de Joyeuse and Jacques Davy du Perron.” Sarpi 


199 « | me he resulto de acuidir a V.S. y a la Sede Apostolica, come el hijo verdaderamene obediente de 


ella, con mi persona y fuerzas....” Philip III to Paul V, 14 June 1606, von Pastor, vol. XII, p. 112-114, n. 4. 
*0 Sarpi later wrote of the French interest in mediation: “L’ ambasciator di Francia, pochi giorni dopo 
arrivata la resposta del suo re, forse per addolcirla, and6 alla udienza, e fece longo discorso esortando 
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and other Venetians had hoped that France would support their position against the 
papacy in much the same way that England had, but in this they were to be bitterly 
disappointed.”’' Cardinal du Perron wrote to Henry IV to expressed his dismay at 
Venetian intransigence: “What difference would it have made to Venice if they had not 
carried out their laws out of consideration for Your Majesty for an interval which could 
have been negotiated in a friendly manner between one ruler and another, if the church 
was offended by these laws? But this is not the clever Republic of the past.’?”” 
Underlying French coolness toward the Venetians stance was a clear recognition that a 
war in northern Italy provoked by the Interdict dispute would be premature from the 
French point of view, quite independent of how weak the Spanish were. Whatever grand 
design Henry IV was harboring, he was at this point not ready to take the field, especially 
in a conflict in which the papacy might be arrayed among his enemies, thus threatening to 
blow apart the fragile religious truce which he had managed on his home front. The 
French were so busy in developing proposals for mediation that the Doge, according to 
Wotton, told them to cease and desist.”° 


It was in this context that Sarpi issued Consulto 17, a concise, bare bones time 


line of the dispute designed to justify the Venetian position in the eyes of Henry IV of 


all’accomodamento, concludendo che quando non seguisse, il re non si scostera dalla sincera amicizia che 
conservava con la republica.” Sarpi, /storia dell ’Interdetto, vol. 1, p. 96. 

°°! Sarpi’s rancor is evident in his later account: “Ma con tutto che il re promettesse sincerita di amicizia 
alla republica, non volle pero mai adoperarsi in particolar alcuno che potesse aiutar la causa di lei: anzi che 
avendo il Priuli, ambasciator appresso lui, fatto ufficio che impedisse la leva de’svizzeri che il papa 
disegnava fare, e aiutasse quella della republica, nego il volerlo fare....” Sarpi, Jstoria dell Interdetto, vol. I, 
p. 97. 

a Nirnberger, /nterdikt, p. 481, cited by von Pastor, vol. XII, p. 116. 

203 «They have in College given the French Ambassador warning to deal no more with them by way of 
intercession.” Wotton to the Earl of Salisbury, 14 July 1606, Life and Letters, vol. 1, p. 355. 
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France.” As Sarpi recounted in the Storia dell ‘Interdetto, this summary had been 


requested by the French ambassador Canaye de Fresnes on 5 August 1606; it was to 
reach Henry IV at Fontainebleau in early September. Sarpi cleverly clothed his summary 
in the spirit of the Gallican liberties of the French Catholic Church. The Veactian 
Republic; he argued, had | since the year 420, had never been under the authority | 
of the Holy Roman Emperor, and had throughout the course of its entire existence dealt 
with churchmen accused of heinous crimes, although the church courts had been allowed 
to handle those accused of minor infractions.”°° The Venetian position was therefore 
eminently reasonable and in conformity with tradition; jailing the clerics did not exceed 
the powers of the Republic which were part of her natural liberty, and had always been 
silently or expressly approved by the popes.” The experts in canon law agreed that it 
was impossible to excommunicate a body such as the Senate, and a healthy majority of 
these experts therefore considered the papal sanctions against Venice to be null and 


id 207 


void.” ’ This was a relatively moderate and businesslike Sarpi, a raisonneur assuming a 


tone which might have been at home in the Parlement of Paris. But Henry IV was far too 


astute to be drawn towards supporting the Venetian position, since he risked being 


2 Consulto 17: “Informazioni sopra le ragioni della Republica circa li brevi mandati da papa Paulo V,” 
10 August 1606, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 436. 

205 «7 4 Republica, che ebbe principio circa il 420, ha giudicato li ecclesiastici nelli casi gravi sino al 
presente, e le concessioni dell’imperatori non l’hanno potuto obligare per non esserci mai stata soggetta, ma 
essa per giudici patricolari e consuetudine ha permesso al foro ecclesiastico giudicar le leggieri.” Consulto 
17, 10 August 1606, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 445. 

206 “Per il che nelle carcerazioni sopra scritte le Republica veneta non ha ecceduto quella potesta, che se gli 
conviene per natural liberta, sempre essercitata e approvata dalli pontefici prima tacitamente e poi anco 
espressamente.” Consulto 17, 10 August 1606, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 446. 

207 «11 pontefice scommunica il Senato contro la dottrina di tutti li teologi e canonisti, che tengono la 
universita, corpo o collegio non poter esser scommunicato; e contro la sentenza della maggiore e piu sana 
parte di essi che una tal scommunica sii nulla e di nissun valore.” Consulto 17, 10 August 1606, Consulti, 
vol I, tome 1, p. 448. 
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embroiled in hostilities at a time and place not of his choosing. Here we can see the first 
clear signs of latent hostility between Henry IV and the Sarpi group which would 
continue until the French king's death at the hands of the assassin Frangois Ravaillac. For | 
Sarpi, this failure to recruit Henry IV as a direct ally of Venice represented his second 
major defeat during the Interdict crisis, after his failure to motivate a call for a general 
church council by the Venetian government. Henry IV’s behavior, Wotton told James I, 
was “cold, intricate, ambiguous, and, as one of them said of him more like an oracle than 
a friend....”?°8 

On 10 August 1606, James I was drinking with his brother-in-law the King of 
Denmark at Greenwich when the Venetian ambassador Giustinian arrived. The object of 
the visit was to obtain a more formal statement of English support directly from the King. 
A generic statement was agreed on, but Salisbury insisted on the qualifier “that it shall be 
at all times as far as the state of his own affairs shall let him.” After another round of 
drinking with King Christian, J ames told Salisbury to add a postscript instructing Wotton 
to do as much as possible when sates the Collegio to encourage the Venetians in 


09 : 
209 These were indeed some of James I’s boldest moments 


their reliance on English help. 
in foreign affairs, perhaps because his theological and ecclesiastic pedantry had been 
excited by the nature of the dispute. 

By the middle of August of 1606, pressure was building on Venice on the part of 
France and Spain, which were both urging that a compromise solution short of war be 


found. The French foreign secretary Villeroy suggested to Canaye de Fresnes in Venice 


208 SP. Ven., cited in Life and Letters, vol. 1, p. 353, note 1. 
_ 27 P. Smith, vol. 1, p. 81. 
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that a settlement could be attained if the Venetians were to revoke their 1602 law banning 
the transfer of real estate to the church, while turning the two clerical felons over to 
Henry. IV; in exchange, the Pope would either suspend or revoke the Interdict. Sarpi 
regarded this as a rotten compromise which would leave the Venetian position fatally 
weakened, to say nothing of sacrificing the geopolitical fruits of a protracted conflict. 
Sarpi also knew that doge Leonardo Donato was now inclining towards one of several 
compromise solutions which were on the table. Given the limits of Sarpi's role as a 
theological advisor, it was not his task to make recommendations of a general political or 
strategic nature, but he was able to express his hostility towards any compromise solution 
by focusing on the question of whether Venice might ever accept absolution from the 
Pope as part of the process of lifting the Interdict. His primary goal was to force the doge 
back into line with the intransigent party. The result was Consulto 18, illustrating the 
proposition that the interest of all states in preserving sovereignty required strong 
resistance to pope.”!” Sarpi's argument was that to accept absolution as the 
excommunication was lifted would translate into Venetian acknowledgement that the 
Senate had committed a grave sin in the first place. This, continued Sarpi, was totally 
unacceptable, since the Senate had done absolutely nothing wrong, and the pope’s 
measures were both unjust and invalid. The Senate could therefore only accept 
absolution from the Pope by confessing to have violated and usurped ecclesiastical 
freedom, and thus at the price of great infamy.*’' Since both excommunication and 

*!° Consulto 18: “Come metter fine al monitorio,” 17-19 August 1606, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 450. 


2 
‘‘Nessuna cosa da maggior vigore alla scomunica che 1’assoluzione, imperd che col dimandarla ecol 
riceverla l’uomo confessa d’esser stato legitimamente scomunicato e d’averne dato giusta causa e percid 
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Interdict were both unjust and invalid, this was not a case in which absolution was in 
order. Rather, it was up to Paul V to lift his sanctions by admitting that they were void 
and invalid. Sarpi pointed out that to proceed in this way would mean that the Pope 
would have to admit that he had erred, which was hardly likely; the implication was that 
a compromise solution was all but impossible.*”” In any case, concluded Sarpi, it was 
unthinkable that the Venetian senate could accept absolution from the Pope or his 
successor, even though this would be easy to obtain, because of the extreme prejudice 
and infamy that would accrue thereby to the.Serenissima.”’* Sarpi also pointed out that a 
mere temporary suspension of the Interdict would be useless from the Venetian point of 
view, since the Pope would be free to reinstate his sanctions as soon as he judged 
opportune. If the Venetian government followed Sarpi's hard-line position, a compromise 
settlement would be almost impossible to obtain. For Sarpi, this memorandum led to one 
important success: the doge, who had been interested in exploring the French proposal for 
a reciprocal lifting of hostile measures by the Venetians and the Pope, now turned away 


from this proposal and returned to his earlier hard line. 


essere ubligato ad ubidire a quanto il prelato ecclesiastico richiedeva. Et ¢ apunto come un ricevere 
sentenzia volontaria, si che l’assoluzione presuppone scomunica valida e giusta e questa presuppone 
peccato. Non avendo il Senato commesso fallo alcuno per quale la scomunica del pontifice possi essere né 
giusta né valida, resta che in questo caso non abbia luoco alcuno I|’assoluzione, la quale in muodo alcuno il 
Senato non puo ricevere, se non confessando d’aver comesso fallo e d’aver violata la liberta ecclesiastica e 
consequentemente d’aver usurpato |’altrui: cosa piena d’infamia.” Consulto 18, 17-19 August 1606, 
Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 454. 

212 “Per il che se la scomunica é ingiusta e invalida, il muodo legitimo di levarla non é l’assoluzione, ma la 
dichiarazione della nullita e invalidita, alla quale li pontifici difficilissimamente vengono, imperd che 
presuppone fallo dal canto loro.” Consulto 18, 17-19 August 1606, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 455. 

*I3 “Che il Senato ricevi assoluzione, la quale, senza alcun dubio con facilita sarrebbe concessa dal papa e 
con molto maggiore dal successore, non é da pensare per l’estremo pregiudizio e infamia che la Republica 
ne riceverrebbe.” Consulto 18, 17-19 August 1606, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 456. 
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In these increasingly difficult circumstances, Sir Henry Wotton was an important 
factor in helping to maintain support for the Sarpi group in the Venetian senate. In early 
September, Wotton told the doge and his cabinet that, in the view of James I in his 
capacity as a survivor of the infamous Gunpowder Plot, Venetian resistance to papal 
overreaching was not the pet project of a limited faction, but was rather the unitary will 


of the entire Venetian government: 


..1 beg your Excellencies’ attention to what I am about to say, for my 
master is pleased to consider himself bound on this occasion by my words. 
The King is convinced that the present attitude of the Republic represents 
not a group, but the whole state. He protests before God that he has no 
base motive for taking sides with the Republic. He is moved to do so by 
the universal interests of Princes. He is bound to support the cause of God, 
to whom, one may say from his mother’s womb to man’s estate, he owes 
such marvelous escapes from peril. He is bound, too, by the ancient bonds 
of friendship so happily renewed between the Republic and his Crown. 
These are the reasons which have lead his Majesty to offer his support to 
the Republic. The publication or no of that offer he leaves in your 
hands.“ 


Wooton also kept up a steady stream of reports to London in which he gave the 
impression that Europe was dividing into two armed camps. He told James I that the 


Venetians expected him to take the lead of the anti-papal and anti-Spanish cause.”! 


Wotton added that the pope was already forming a rival league with Spain and some 


*I4 Collegio Secreta, 5 September 1606, CSPY, Vol. X., p. 397. 

*15 “Here it is believed and spoken and written, and I think it will shortly be printed, that his Majesty and 
the King of Denmark are making a league into which shall be received the Signory of Venice, the States, 
the German Princes of the Religion, and the French King if he will, or at least those of the Religion in that 
kingdom, and in Poleland and Hungaria, &c.” Wotton to Earl of Salisbury, 1 September 1606, Life and 
Letters, vol. I, p. 360. 
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Italian states, and that this league would be kept secret. What part of these reports 
emanated from Sarpi cannot be determined.”!® 

On 5 September 1606, Wotton sought to buttress the resolve of the Collegio with 
yet another bombastic profession of James I’s support, although he also provided his king 
with an escape clause. He wrote to Cecil: “I had audience thereupon in a very full 
College, where I delivered the subject thereof with much assertion on my part, and 
attention on theirs. The main point of his Majesty’s concurrence with them I resolved into 
parts, for the more impression and noise: namely, that it should be with all his counsels, 
friends, and forces, both terrestrial and maritime, sincerely and seriously. The eesttiction 
was, “quanto la conditione delli suoi Regni ne comporti” — consistent with the conditions 
of his kingdoms. And for the better sounding of the State’s intent in the farthest point of 
the cause, I took the liberty to make this conclusion of my speech. ...because the first of 
his Majesty’s inducements was his obligation to God, and the second his obligation to his 
friend, I thought fit, upon some considerations taken here from the place, to refer unto the 
wisdom of the Prince how he would have his Majesty’s resolution (which did secondly 
contemplate their benefit) governed here by me, either palesemente or secretamente, 
because out of my knowledge of his Majesty’s excellent mind (which resolveth nothing 


that he will not avow unto the world) I stood ready for my part to publish it unto the 





216 “now as one rainbow (though they be but false colours begetteth another by reflection (your Lordship 
will pardon my wantonness in these comparisons), so it is withal whispered, and hath won some credit 
(because it is grounded indeed upon more probabilities) that the Pope also doth secretly manage a league 
with Spain, the Emperor, and the Italian Princes, which your Lordship knoweth to have been the old 
disease of Italy: I mean, secret combinations.” Wotton to Earl of Salisbury, 1 September 1606, Life and 
Letters, vol. I, p. 360. 
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ministers of foreign princes.””'’ James I told Zorzi Giustinian, “...this is not a question of 
the Church, but the common cause of all Princes for the preservation of their rights and 
liberties, which are not repugnant to the church, but rather her safeguard and support at 
all times. I will accordingly take all steps that may be of service to the common cause; 
and the Senate will find me disposed to do even more than I promise.” But that of course 
was easily said, since James I had strictly speaking not promised to do anything at all. 
Despite the best efforts of Sarpi and his network, the foreign policy of James I was to 
represent a long series of disappointments for Venice.”'® On October 14, 1606, the 
Collegio told Giustinian to accept James I’s offer of aid, and no doubt were curious to see 
what he would actually do. The limits of what James I could be brought to do made the 
role of Henry IV of France even more critical. Ambassador Priuli reported from Madrid 
that “if the King of France should make up his mind to support the Republic, the Pope 
would be forced to come to terms. The English Ambassador assures the Venetian that the 
Republic may count more upon the King of England than on any other Sovereign.”?”” 
Henry IV was attempting mediation, not armed intervention, which was what Sarpi 
wanted. 

Nothing seemed to deter Wotton, who in October 1606 brought up the proposal of 
a league for the second time, in a speech to the Doge and Collegio in which he explicitly 


also entertained the option of waging aggressive and preventive war in the spirit of his 


*I7 Wotton to Salibury, 22 September 1606 n.s., Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 361. Smith gives the Italian text 
of a key passage: “Di unire con questa Repubblica tutti li suoi amici, li suoi consigli, et le sue forze, cosi 
terrestre come maritime, per quello che puo dipendere dalla qualita et essere delli suoi regni.” L. P. Smith, 
vol. I, p. 361. 

“18 7 orzi Giustinian to Collegio, 11 October 1606, CSPY, Vol. X., p. 411. 

“19 Priuli, Marid, to Doge and Senate, 10 October 1607, CSPV, Vol. X., p. 409. 
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_ teacher, Gentili. Wotton started off by lamenting that Venice had not already attacked her 
neighbors: “I fear that Thucydides’ exclamation may apply to the Republic when he 
says, ‘Happy had Athens been had her wise resolves found rapid execution.’ Two lines of 
action are now possible: to attack at once or to form an alliance. I fear it is too late to 
attack now.... There remains the project of an alliance with Great Britain, Denmark, the 
German Princes, Holland, the Swiss and the Grisons; the King of France I name last for 
reasons to be presently explained. There is no doubt as to the disposition of the others.... 
If the Senate has come to any resolution I pray your Serenity to inform me, and I promise 
to serve and obey you as though I were what I claim to be, a true Venetian.” Wotton’s 
baroque “I am a Venetian” gambit has been imitated in other settings over the centuries. 
About a month later, Wotton informed the Collegio that James I wanted them to 
bring together the German Protestants in a common action against Paul V: “his Majesty 
says that as regards the Princes of Germany he will be well content if the question of 


united action is dealt with by your Serenity’s Ministers. ...”77! 


This was not encouraging, 
so Wotton hastened to add that “not only in the present crisis, but on all other occasions 
your Serenity may rely upon the support of my master... 222 The Senate was now tiring 
of James I’s unfulfilled promises of aid, 5 they told their ambassador to see if anything 


specific and binding could be agreed upon. Zorzi Giustinian replied, “I have received 


your Serenity’s instructions of the 14"" of October to clinch the King’s offers of 


29 Wotton to Collegio, late September- early October 1606, CSPV, vol. X, p. 408. 
*21 Collegio Secreta, 8 November 1606, CSPV, Vol. X., p. 424. 
*? Collegio Secreta, 8 November 1606, CSPV, Vol. X., p. 424. 
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assistance.” He concluded that the reason for English passivity was that James I was 


afraid of acting alone. 7° 


THE VENETIAN DEBATE ON PREVENTIVE WAR 


Wotton’s references to preventive war did not occur in a vacuum. Paul V 
considered that the Interdict might well convert the existing tensions among the European 
powers into a general war; he instituted a re-armament policy, which he put in the hands 
of a special commission of 13 cardinals.’”4 Paul V attempted to procure 2,000 Walloon 
infantry and 300 cavalry, along with 3,000 Swiss; he sent a series of requests to other 
states to allow these forces to cross their territory on the way to Rome.””> The Emperor 
Rudolph I offered the pope a force of 20,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry. The French 


prepared a force of 24,000 soldiers and 4,000 cavalry as a deterrent to the Habsburgs. 


Henry IV was mobilizing his forces, but no one could tell what his intentions were.””° 


The Venetians were faced with a possible triple-pronged invasion by three armies of 


16,000 soldiers each — one by the Emperor in Friuli, one by the Governor of Milan across 


223 the King wishes to act in accord with other Princes; and this seems to me the more probable reason, 


because M. de Caron a few days ago told me that the King with his own lips had made the declaration to 
him and told him to inform his masters.” Zorzi Giustinian to Doge and Senate, 9 November 1606, CSPV, 
Vol. X., p. 427. 

*°4 Wotton remarked to the Collegio in mid-January that an arms race was in progress in Italy: “I hear that 
your Serenity is arming, as the Pope is beating the drum all over Italy.” Wotton to Collegio, 18 January 
1607, CSPYV, Vol. X., p.455. 

*°> The Venetians investigated Paul V’s defense contractors, and tried to harrass them through other 
governments. Wotton reported in a dispatch, “As I was ready to shut up this packet, the Prince sent one to 
signify unto me that the English merchant at Lucca (who hath undertaken to furnish the Pope with powder 
and other munition) is called Stephen Stock...:” Wotton to Earl of Salisbury, 2 March (1607), Life and 
Letters, vol. 1, p. 380. 

26 Wotton reported: “In Fraunce the King armeth and looketh towards Lyons.” Wotton to Edward Barrett, 
3 March 1606(7), Life and Letters, vol.1, p. 381. — 
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the Adda, and one coming from the papal states through the Polesine. At the same time, 
there were no reliable allies. Well might Sir Dudley Carleton write to John Chamberlain, 
“The war betwixt the Pope and the Venetians is still threatened and thus far like to go 
forward that the king of Spain hath offered the Pope his assistance with his person and all 
his power.’ 

How could Venice deal with this dangerous situation? There is a considerable 
body of evidence to show that one of the options they actively considered was a strategy 
of preventive war and surprise attack against their neighboring powers, designed to 
transform the Interdict struggle from a largely Italian contest into a general European 
war, and indeed a world war. Among recent scholars, Gino Benzoni stands out as one of 
the very few who has dedicated some attention to this problem, which must necessarily 
be viewed at the center of the entire Interdict crisis as a political, military, and strategic 
event which placed on the agenda the general war which was finally to break out 
somewhat more than a decade later.”*® The elaboration of this strategy of aggressive and 


preventive war was the object of a meeting of Venetian officials in Verona starting on 3 


November 1606.77” A special Venetian war council under the Provveditore di Terraferma 


27 Carleton to Chamberlain, August 20, 1606, DCJC, p. 89. 

28 Benzoni noted that “Venice went so far as to contemplate, at the beginning of November 1606, 
preventive and simultaneous moves against the Pope in the Po River delta, against Spain in Lombardy, and 
against Austria in Fiuli,” while France was conducting a military buildup in the background. ” Venice 
giunse ‘ad ipotizzare, agli inizi di novembre del 1606, mosse preventive e simultanee contro il papa nel 
Polesine, la Spagna in Lombardia, !’ Austria nel Friuli’ mentre ‘la Francia aduno delle forze da 
contrappesare alle spagnole.’”” Gino Benzoni, Venezia nell’eta della controriforma, p. 76. 

29 E. Celani, “Documenti per la storia del dissidio tra Venezia e Paolo V (1606-1607)”, Nuovo Archivio 
Veneto XVII (1899); see also A. Niirnberger, “Papst Paul V. und das Venzianische Interdikt,” Historisches 
Jahrbuch IV (1883), pp. 189-209, 473-515., and Sergio Perini, “Pericoli di guerra e piani difensivi della 
Repubblica Veneta durante I'Interdetto del 1606-1607.’ Atti dell Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere, ed Arti. 
CLII:1 (1994), pp. 149-182. 
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Benedetto Moro discussed the opening of an offensive war against the Pope in Polesine, 
against Spain in Lombardy, and against Austria in Friuli; the plan included the 
recruitment of 24,000 men.?°° The meeting was called by Moro acting under instructions 
of doge Leonardo Donato. Among the participants were the Podesta Giovanni Renier, the 
Captain of Verona Bernardo Marcello, and the Provveditori Nicolé Dolfin and Giacomo 
Zane, plus a number of military commanders including Count Giovanni Battista del 
Monte, general of the infantry, Count Francesco Martenigo, general of the light cavalry, 
Ferrante de Rossi, general of artillery, Count Antonio Collalto, also a general, Marquis 
Mario Savorgnano, military commander of Verona, Count Giacomo Collalto, and Count 
Costanzo Cavriol. The high-ranking Venetian officials were generally patricians, while 
the military commanders were mercenaries, such as Collalto. 

At the time of his meeting, the forces of the Venetian Republic included 6000 
‘infantry, including 3000 garrison troops and 3000 newly recruited mercenaries. In 
addition, there were 500 uomini d’arme, 500 cappelletti, and 675 heavy cavalry provided 
by the cities of the Venetian terraferma. In order to wage war, the conference agreed that 
these forces had to be supplemented by 24,000 mercenaries hired on an emergency basis, 
including 2000 Grisons, 3000 Swiss, 4000 largely Protestant troops from northern 
Germany, 3000 from Lorraine, a thousand Frenchmen, 10,000 Italians, and 1400 heavy 
cavalry from abroad. These troops, the conference recommended, should be concentrated 
west of the Mincio River, and especially in the regions of Brescia and Verona. Ferrante 


de Rossi reported that his artillery forces were already adequate and on a war footing. 


°39 Von Pastor, vol. XII, p. 116. 
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The conference also noted the weakness of Venetian logistics especially in the matter of 
food, since the harvest that year had been a poor one. The consensus report of this 
conference was that foreign assistance was not to be expected, except possibly from 
France and England, but even this assistance would take a long time to arrive. The 
consensus was also that it would not be expedient to remain on the defensive and await 
attack, in particular because of the inadequate food stocks, but that it would be wiser to 
begin a southward offensive towards Ferrara and possibly in other directions. 

Each of the Venetian officials and commanders had been asked a series of 
questions, starting with the issue of offensive or defense of war, and then going on to 
include where possible attacks might be expected, what the current readiness of the 
Venetian forces was, how the Venetian forces needed to be increased, what the state of 
artillery and munitions was, and finally "what diversions could be made with Venetian 
forces as well as with the forces of others." The first to speak was Del Monte, who 
estimated that the attack might come from the Pope, the Spanish, and the Austrians, all 
acting together, and that while the forces of the papacy were respectable and 
considerable, they need not be feared, because they were inferior to those of Venice. The 
Pope would only act with the support of Spain, and any attack by the papal forces would 


231 


be in the region of the Po delta.” The main danger was that, in case of a combined attack 


by Spain, Austria, and the Pope, Venice would be surrounded in such a way that it would 


231 ; , : 
“Quanto al secondo capo aggiunse che non si potea sapere, maben conietturando che possa essere dal 


Papa, da Spagna e dagli Austriaci, ancora per la loro dipendenza; che delle forze del Papa solo se ben da 
stimarsi et molto considerabili, non era da temere, perché non poteano compararsi con quelle della 
Repubblica, che perd necessariamente si potea concludere che ‘1 Pontefice habbi I’ appoggio di Spagna; 
che se el Papa vorra assalirci lo fara nel Polesene ....” Celani, p. 252. 
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be impossible to resist very long, because of the large number of attackers and the infinite 


232 
Fs Dea 


series of points that would have to be defende Del Monte then addressed the 


question of diversions that might possibly be mounted. France would be the power best 
situated to divert forces away from Venice, but Del Monte was skeptical that Henry IV 
would be willing to help, since his attention appeared to be fixed on helping the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands. But, if Henry IV wanted to do something, the best course 
would be to bypass the Fuentes Fort near the entrance to the Valtelline, which was 
considered impregnable, and send his troops across the territory of the Duke of Savoy so 
as then to attack the Spanish in Milan. Del Monte noted that there was much discontent in 
Lombardy, where the population was very ill disposed towards Spanish rule.”? Looking 
to broader horizons, Del Monte noted that a combined army of the English and Dutch 
could be of great assistance. However, he was very skeptical about James I, whom he 
regarded as a hedonist whose lack of spirit was robbing him of the opportunity to seize 
control of the Low Countries for himself. James I could, however, intervene to enforce 


his claims in Portugal, possibly destroying or capturing the Spanish fleet.2** Without his 


*32 “Che se Spagnoli et Austriaci venissero contra uniti con sua Santita, la repubblica si troverebbe di 
maniera circondata che impossibile era il credere potesse lungamente resistere, perché ci sariano grandi 
venute et infiniti luoghi da guardare.” Celani, p. 253. 

°33 “Sopra il 6° delle diversioni, parmi con qualche fondamento che Francia se dicesse da dovero lo potesse 
far meglio d’ogni altro; ma che se ne stava molto dubio sapendo per prova che francesi promettono per 
natura molto et attendono poco, oltre che si vede chiaramente ch’ el Re ha abandona e le cose d'Italia et che 
ha in tutto et per tutto posto il suo amore nelli stati et poi quando volesse porgere aiuti, non vi sarebbe altro 
miglior mezzo che lasciando il nuovo forte di Fuentes ch’ é veramente inespugnabile non pensando alli 
passi del Piemonte serrati per il forte della Susa, Pinerolo et simili, voltandosi al Novarese o Como venir 
nello stato di Milano, il quale sta molto male et per li sudditi mal affetti et perché danno parole et non fanno 
fatti, con li quali volendo, potriano anco giovare in altre parti et in altri modi.” Celani, p. 254. 

°34 Sarpi later showed that he too was capable of thinking in terms of naval warfare across both the 
Mediterranean and the North Atlantic when he wrote to Groslot that the combination of the Turks and the 
English was too much for the Spanish fleet, since the English were able to defend their own island, Ireland, 
and Virginia: “Dell’armata marittima di Spagna non si fa gran capitale qui per li disegni de’ turchi, come 
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fleet, Del Monte said, the King of Spain would be prostrate, because he was already 
crushed by debt.”*> There was also the possibility of obtaining assistance from the 
Ottoman Empire, with Turkish forces attacking into Apulia in conjunction with the 
Venetians. The Spanish regime in Naples was unstable because of the agitation of its 
feudal vassals, so that just by showing up the Turks would be sure of scoring a significant 
success, and would in any case would tie down forces so they could not be used 
elsewhere.”*° Del Monte also saw the possibility of an amphibious operation against the 
papal states aiming at the capture of important ports in the Romagna. The beaches were 
well adapted for landing troops from ships, and in this way it would be possible to 
capture territory near Cesena or Cervia.>’ 

Count Francesco Martenigo insisted that standing on the defensive was the worst 
possible choice for the Venetians. Part of the reason was ironically that the Venetians had 


so many fortresses that they would be unable to keep them all up to full strength, and the 


attackers could choose the weaker ones to assail. Martenigo agreed that the most 





maggior lume offusca il minore; massime che si tiene per certo esser l’Inghilterra sufficiente per difendersi 
in quel regno, in Ibernia e nella Virginia.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de l’Isle, 26 March 1613, LAP, vol. I, p. 
270. 

°35 “S> Inghilterra volesse parimente unirsi con Olandesi aiuterebbe assai siccome potrebbe far con un suo 
esercito separato; ma quel re si fa in tutto conoscere molto dedito ai piaceri, et si comproba cid dal veder 
derelitti da lui li rispetti deg!’ olandesi, oltre che s’havesse havuto spirito si sarebbe impadronito delli Stati. 
Potrebbe sollevar col mover le cose di Portogallo sopra le quali ha molti ragionevoli pretesti col far 
un’armata et impedir o levar la flotta al Re di Spagna il quale senz’ essa, essendo carico di debiti, sarebbe 
per terra.” Celani, p. 255. 

°36 “Potria anco giovare il Turco andando verso la Puglia et la Ser. Repubblica in altra parte del Regno, 
massime hora che li vassalli sono mal sodisfatti; onde mettendosi il solo piede in terra si potrebbe certo 
sperare d’impadronirsene o di fare almeno qualche grossa intraprasa, et quando non servisse ad altro 
basterebbe cio per serrargli la gente nel regno, si che non potesse essere partecipata altrove.” Celani, p. 255. 
37 “Potria anco giovare il Turco andando verso la Puglia et la Ser. Repubblica in altra parte del Regno, 
massime hora che li vassalli sono mal sodisfatti; onde mettendosi il solo piede in terra si potrebbe certo 
sperare d’impadronirsene o di fare almeno qualche grossa intraprasa, et quando non servisse ad altro 
basterebbe cid per serrargli la gente nel regno, si che non potesse essere partecipata altrove.” Celani, p. 255. 
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important assistance could come from the French, who, coming by way of Como and 
Novara, could conquer Milan because the Spanish lacked fortifications and were disliked 
by the local population. England could wage naval war against the Spanish on the high 
seas and also intervene more vigorously in the Dutch situation.”** The papal offensive, 
Martenigo agreed, would come along the Po; the Venetians therefore would have to seize 
all the territory north of the Po and make the river into one big defensive trench against 
the papalini.”? In this way, Martenigo estimated that it would be possible to prevent the 
papal forces from destroying the levees on the north side of the Po and flooding vast 
tracts of Venetian territory up to Padua. Martenigo added that garrisons of all the forts 
along the frontier with Spanish Lombardy had to be replenished, including strong forts 
like Bergamo and Orzinuovi, as well as weaker forts like Crema and Asola.””° Martenigo 
recognized that the Austrian archdukes might mount an attack on Friuli, but he thought 
that this was unlikely “because Archduke Ferdinand has a large number of subjects who 


are heretics, and if they saw that he was doing something for the Pope, they would go 


°38« et non é dubbio che questa Corona coll’ aiuto de’ Svizzeri e Grisoni lasciando il forte et passando per 


Como et Novara potrebbe venire all’acquisto di Milano et far grandissimi progressi, non essendovi fortezze 
et ritrovandosi li popoli tutti mal disposti. Potrebbe anco Inghilterra co’ vasselli turbar le flotte et gli affari 
ne gli Stati; ma niuno pud apportar maggior servitio che Francia unita colla Repubblica.” Celani, p. 257. 

°39 «  diceva che per suo parere la prima offesa verra dal Papa et sara in Polessene non confinando con la 
Ser. Repubblica se non da quella parte; che volendo noi difenderci é necessario che ci impadroniamo di 
tutto quello che é di qua de Po facendo che el Po ci serva per trincera, il qual non potranno gli ecclesiastici 
passar mai se non con i ponti....” Celani, p. 258. 

*40 “Che a questo modo ci assecuraremo che con un crescente di Po non ci taglino I’ argini et annegarci il 
paese fino a Padova: che per difendersi anco de Spagnoli per l’offese che potriano fare dalla parte dello 
stato di Milano sia necessario presidiar tutte le piazze dello Stato di frontiera, cioé Bergamo che é una 
buona piazza; Crema, delle fortificazioni della quale non é da assicurarsene troppo, Orzinuovi, che € piazza 
che ogni cavaliere si potra fare honore; Asola, della cui fortificazione é da far poco fondamento....” Celani, 
p. 258. 
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into action to harass the Archduke on his own territory."**! 


Martenigo hoped to obtain 
6000 mercenaries from the Swiss cantons and the Grisons, and also wanted 4000 
Germans, specifically from upper Germany where he was informed that the Duke of 
Saxony, the ruler of Brandenburg, the Count Palatine and others were "capital enemies of 
the Pope and the priests."74 Concerning the issue of diversions, Martenigo agreed that 
the best way to defeat the Spanish was through an offensive of the French under the Duke 
Lesdiguiéres across Savoy and into Milan. Otherwise, the King of England could 
combine with the Dutch to send an invasion force into Portugal, where rebellion against 
the Spanish would probably ensue, especially if the rumor were to spread that the 
invaders included a son of Don Antonio, the pretender to the Portuguese crown.”8 

Count Giacomo Collalto thought that, if war were to break out, the King of France 
would be forced by ragion di stato to seized the occasion to damage the Spanish 


monarchy, since this was one way to guarantee the orderly succession of the Dauphin.” 


Any diversions by the King of England in Portugal would be extremely valuable. Collalto 





241 « quanto a gli Austriaci che potriano invadere el Friuli non crede che lo facino perché I’ Arciduca 


Ferdinando ha gran quantita de sudditi heretici, che vedendo che cio si facesse per il Papa si muoveriano 
per turbare I’ Arciduca nel suo proprio Stato.” Celani, p. 258. 

“2 « e 4 mila Alamanni, ma dell’ Alemagna alta perché li Prencipi di quella parte non sono sotto la Casa 
d’ Austria, né suoi amici; da quali Principi com’ el duca di Saxonia, il marchese di Brandenburgo, il conte 
Palatino et altri, s’ haverebbe tutto quello che si volesse, massime inimici capitali del Papa et de’ preti....” 
Celani, p. 259. 

*43 “Der far diversione a’ Spagnoli non essere mezzo migliore che havere il Re di Franza della nostra et non 
poter esso Re aspettar per lui piu bella occasione et che se vorra dadovero potra coll’ espedir I’ Aldigiera 
verso la Savoia, et col moversi lui verso |’ Italia dargli tal molestia ch’ havra da pensare ad altro che alli 
danni nostri. Che quando il Re d’Inghilterra et gl’Olandesi et Zelandesi si congiungessero insieme et 
facessero armata, et si voltassero in Portogallo, saria cosa facile che quei popoli si sollevassero massime col 
far correre voce che nell’ armata fosse un figliuolo di Don Antonio et saria necessitato il Re di Spagna a 
levare la gente d’Italia et di Fiandra per difendersi da quella parte....” Celani, p. 260. 

*44 “<1 capo delle diversioni ha detto di sopra che il Re di Francia non puo per ragion di Stato fare 
altrimenti che abbracciar |’occasione presente per abbassare, se potesse, il Re di Spagna; vorrebbe pure che 
il figliuolo restasse ben fermo nel regno....” Celani, p. 265. 
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shared the prevailing view that the Austrian archdukes were unlikely to move, because 
they were exhausted by recent wars, and their many heretical subjects would be more 
willing to come into Italy to attack the Pope than to assail Venice.’ Cavriol agreed that 
it was necessary to divert the forces of the Pope and the Emperor using infidels and 
heretics, while playing the French and the English against the Spanish."° The 
proceedings of this council of war held in Verona at the beginning of November 1606 
undoubtedly contain large doses of wishful thinking. The participants seemed at times to 
spin out scenarios with little basis in fact. At the same time, the discussion was not 
entirely fanciful: events like the rebellion of Portugal or a French offensive into northern 
Italy were actually destined to occur in the decades immediately ahead. It is also 
important to view the proceedings of this meeting, which were forwarded to the Doge 
and the Collegio, as scenarios that might be attempted by Venetian ambassadors as the 
crisis developed. These proceedings are in any case fascinating evidence about the nature 
of Venetian aspirations doing this crisis. 

The period of maximum military danger of a Venetian pre-emptive attack on the 
neighboring states appears to be situated between October 1606 and January 1607, 
approximately. Pietro Savio, the director of the Vatican Secret Archive, saw Sarpi as a 
reckless adventurer anxious to foment war in Italy, much to the detriment of the Italian 


states, arguing that the Servite Friar was exposing his country to the greatest risk that it 


*45 «1 a diversione del Re d’Inghilterra in Portogallo sarebbe di gran consideratione; quanto alla Casa 

d’ Austria non ha opinione che fosse per muoversi; sono anch’ essi stanchi delle guerre passate et quando 
volessero passare in Italia, li loro sudditi, per essere heretici, pid volentieri anderiano contro al Papa che 
venir contro la Repubblica.” Celani, p. 265. 

*46 “Quanto poi alle diversioni non veggo che possino divertir le forze del Pontifice e dell’Imperatore se 
non gl’infidei et heretici, et quelle del Re di Spagna, li francesi, et inglesi.” Celani, p. 267. 
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had ever run in all of Venetian history, while only French concerns prevented a disaster 


which would have had serious consequences for the rest of Italy.7*” 


The Spanish special envoy Don Francisco de Castro arrived in early December. 
Many Venetians saw in his coming a harbinger of imminent war with Spain, and Doge 
Donato had to put up a brave front when the ambassador was received.”** As it turned 
out, Castro was bringing not war, but a mediation proposal that the Venetians should 


suspend the laws Paul V objected to for three months. This was rejected by the 
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Venetians.” Zorzi Giustinian reported from London that the English, after so much 


sound and fury, would do nothing, and were even denying that the proposal for a league 


had originated with them. This bad news was sensitive enough that senators who had 


*47 “Paolo Sarpi poneva la propria patria al pill grave rischio che avesse mai corsa la repubblica veneta; 
soltanto ovvie ragioni di Francia impedirono quello sfacelo, che non sarebbe stato senza conseguenze per la 
rimanente Italia.” Aevum X (1936), p. 62. 

*48 Wotton reported to London that the arrival of the Spanish special envoy was a tense time in Venice, 
since many thought he was bringing a declaration of war: “There was here a rumor (while Don Francesco 
was on his journey, dispersed peradventure rather by some who thought it wisdom to apprehend the worst, 
than upon any intelligence or other probability, that he was sent to denounce war, till the ordinary Spanish 
ambassador, some few days before the arrival of this other, declared in College that his coming was 
peaceable. Yet the Prince, at his public audience (as having to deal with a Spaniard) for the preventing of 
all opinion that the State might be terrified, did in his speech let fall two notable points: the first, that their 
predecessors had maintained the reputation of the commonwealth in times of more difficulty, when the 
public treasure was exhausted; the other, that they had made the war when all princes almost were 
combined against them, and therefore would not be so unworthy of their ancestors as to faint in the present 
cause; ‘wherein’ (said he) ‘we shall, besides our own strength, not want friends, and even those that are 
also friends of the King your master’: a word as indeed of much weight and very seasonable, so likewise 
much noted, both in respect of that use which they make of your Majesty’s most glorious and princely 
declaration, and because it was spoken plurally by the Duke, as being peradventure at that time not 
unwilling that withal should be comprehended some subintendment of the French King. And this his 
speech he concluded by way of advice unto the ambassador, that if he sought peace he should go where it 
was first disturbed, because for their parts they would neither demand it nor procure it.” Wotton to James I, 
6 December 1606, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 370. 

> The Senate voted to inform Wotton of the Spanish proposal, and that it had been rejected: “That the 
English Ambassador be informed of our reply to Don Francesco, declining to adhere to his proposal that we 
should suspend the resolutions of the Senate for three months. Ayes 116. Noes 2. Neutrals 12.” Senato 
Secreta, 22 December 1606, CSPV, Vol. X., p. 449. 
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prelates and churchmen in their families, known in Venice as papalisti, were asked to 


leave the chamber before the relevant dispatch was read. Giustinian reported: 


Expulsis Papalistis. ...for 1am now confirmed in my 

suspicion that in view of the possible completion of an 

accord with the Pontiff, they have determined to stand aside 

for the present and to watch events. I see that they are now 

saying they were besought to grant that which in reality they 

offered by the mouth of the English Ambassador, and which I 

myself replaced entirely at his Majesty’s pleasure. It was he who 

brought up the question of a league of Princes.”*° 
Even as the Senators were considering the impact of so much reticence on the part of 
James I, Wotton was still laboring mightily to preserve the illusion that England was 
about to come to the aid of the Serenissima: “The Ambassador said that ‘English ships 
are lying idle in the Thames, the dauntless English blood is boiling to rush to the defence 
of this great cause; all are impatient of these long negotiations.’ The Doge replied that he 
was aware that the English had the ships and the men, but she ought not to move till the 
Pope moved.””*' With very little concrete news to report, Wotton began spicing his 
speeches to the Collegio with bellicose anecdotes of his own. In January, he told the 
Senators about an exchange he had had with a Venetian patrician who had expressed the 
typical skepticism about whether England would ever act against Spain: “The fellow 


rejoined, ‘Oh, then he would go to war with Spain?’ I replied, ‘And pray who tells you 


that? I have never said that my master has any desire to break with Spain; all I do say is 


°° Zorzi Giustinian to Doge and Senate, 14 December 1606, CSPV, Vol. X., p. 446. 
*>! Wotton to Collegio, 22 December 1606, CSPV, Vol. X., pp. 448-449. 
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that if Spain crosses our path we’ll crack her skull, nor will she have any reason to 
complain, for she will have brought it on herself.”””*” 

Early in 1607 Wotton again proposed a league, now for the third time, and offered 
his personal service to help bring it into being. The renewal of his offer took place under 
rather bizarre circumstances. On January 29, 1607, the Venetian Senate passed a measure 
offering to join James I in organizing a League. Wotton was now forced to reveal that the 
notion of a league had been free-lancing on his part, and that James I could not undertake 
the task of organizing it: “...the league which I proposed to your Serenity was an idea of 
my own and not submitted upon the orders of my master....” Showing how much his own 
personal approach was aligned with the strategic thinking of the Sarpi group, Wotton 
raised the issue once again of a general church council, as well as of a general European 
alliance against Spain and the Pope: “I am come to urge your Serenity to adopt the true 
way to put an end to this mischief. We have two open foes, the Pope and the King of 
Spain, who mutually support each other, not for their common, but for their individual 
interests, and as our foes are two so the defences are two, a Council and a League. As to a 
Council I will explain my humble opinion. I am persuaded that it would offer no 
difficulties and that the conjuncture of affairs is favourable, owing to the position of the 
Emperor, who is in great confusion at present.””°? Wotton spoke perhaps less as an 
English diplomat then as a kind of free agent under the influence of Sarpi. He elaborated 
that “My real objective is a league on the lines which I caused to be laid before the Senate 


a few days ago. I propose a league upon a basis which is both highly popular and 


°° Wotton to Collegio, 18 January 1607, CSPV, Vol. X., p.456. 
*°3 Wotton to Collegio, 30 January 1607, CSPV, Vol. X., p. 459. 
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honourable, namely the conservation of the direct temporal jurisdiction of all independent 
States and Princes.”*** Wotton obviously thought of himself as an agent of influence 
attempting to convince the English king of the proper course to adopt, and much less as a 
diplomat carrying out the instructions of the English Council, as his peroration made 
clear: “I, as always, offer to write, to run, to fly, were it possible, to lay these proposals 
at my master’s feet; and I must inform your Serenity that not a post passes without my 
master speaking with the greatest possible heat about the affairs of Italy.”*°> Zorzi 
Giustinian was able to report from London only that James I remained supportive of 


Venice, although the English council was divided.”*° 


But, even in the age of the baroque, 
Wotton’s bombastic rhetoric was no substitute for troops and ships. 

With England not reliable, France unwilling to commit to military assistance, and 
Spain hostile and growing more so, “the consternation for Venice was great, since the 
Senate knew very well and expressed openly that the Republic by itself could not long 
resist the combined power of Spain, the archdukes, and the pope. Cardinal du Perron 
stated around this time that there was now only one way out for the Signoria: they had to 
satisfy the pope and then direct their entire power in alliance with France against Spain.” 
Henry IV expressed a similar realistic assessment in January 1607 when he told the 


Venetian ambassador Priuli, who had insisted that Venice could stand up to any threat: 


“See to it that the forces of the pope. of the king of Spain and of all the Italian princes do 


°54 Collegio Secreta, 30 January 1607, CSPV, Vol. X., pp. 459-460. 

*55 Collegio Secreta, 30 January 1607, CSPV, Vol. X., p. 460. 

°56 “T have gathered from members of the Council and from others that his Majesty holds firm to his resolve 
to assist and defend the Republic, though many of his advisers recommend him to cool down somewhat.” 
Zorzi Giustinian to Doge and Senate, 1 February 1607, CSPV, Vol. X., p. 462, deciphered. 
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not force you to do what you do not want!””°’ Priuli countered that even if the whole 
world were against the Republic he wanted to believe and be sure that His Majesty would 
take up arms in her defense and not be lax in her cause. The French king replied: “...et 


\ : : ; 5 
come potro armarmi per cosa che vi prego che non facciate?””°® 


— “How can I take up 
arms for something that I am asking you not do?” Open Spanish hostility was not 
balanced by French support, as Sarpi would have wished. 

At the end of December 1606, Nunzio Barberini in Paris reported to Rome about 
certain statements by Villeroy, who had declared that “he did not want to listen to 
advisors who were submitting to him that for raison d'etat that it was expedient to 
distract the Spanish forces by means of the Italian states, especially because France had 
nothing to lose in Italy,” and that France genuinely desired a negotiated solution.””” But, 
at around the same time, Canaye de Fresnes suggested something totally contradictory: 
incite the Grisons to invade Spanish Lombardy, so that France would then join with 


Venice.” Was this an attempt by Henry IV to embroil Venice in a war with Spain from 


which France would hold aloof? Or was it an expression of the reckless brinksmanship of 





°57 «wedete che le arme del papa, del re di Spagna et di tutti gli principi italiani non vi facciano poi far 
quello che non vorreste!” Cornet, Giornale, p. 198 n. 1. 

ans Cornet, Giornale, p. 198 n. 1. 

°>° Von Pastor, vol. XII, p. 114, n. 1. 

76° “On Dec. 22, 1606, De Fresne-Canaye proposed to Wotton that England and France should combine to 
‘Foment and advance’ the quarrel between Venice and the Pope; James I agreeing to protect Venice 
without breaking with Spain, and Henry IV protecting the Protestant Grisons (then threatened by Fuentes) 
without breaking with the Pope. The object of the French King was partly to make a diversion in favour of 
the Dutch, and partly also, as Salisbury suspected, to involve England in a quarrel with Spain. Wotton, ‘out 
of his own weak judgement,’ suggested that James, without committing himself, might easily involve 
Henry IV in an Italian war, and thus ‘kindle such a work.’ (Dec. 29, 1606.) Salisbury wisely declined 
entering into any compact of this kind with such a master of unscrupulous diplomacy as Henry IV. De 
Fresne-Canaye tried to make out that the proposition had been Wotton’s, not his own. (Canaye, v, p. 489.) 
His action was disavowed by his own Government, and he was shortly afterwards recalled.” Life and 
Letters, vol. I, p. 382, note 1. See also Von Pastor, vol. XII, p. 120. 
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the extreme giovani? In any case, the idea of an alliance under these circumstances was 
rejected by Henry IV. At every opportunity, Henry IV urged the Venetians to be prudent, 
and to make peace.”°! The Venetians were looking for help in the most unlikely quarters, 


even attempting to convince the Turkish Sultan that the main issue in the Interdict was 


Venice’s friendship for the Ottomans.”” 


The winter of 1607 brought the punctum saliens of the conflict. The courts of 
Europe as far away as Poland were aware that the continent was now close to what might 
be a general war.”® The papal nuncio in Poland intercepted and forwarded to the Roman 
curia a letter by Antonio Foscarini, a close associate of Sarpi, which gave a 
characteristically exaggerated picture of the support that existed for Venice.”™ This 
nunzio warned Rome that Spanish promises were not to be relied on, and that war in Italy 


would be extremely difficult to extinguish.”* Cardinal Borghese wrote that the Holy See 


°°! “The King [Henry IV] pointed out to the Ambassador that the feeling in Europe was not so strongly 
favourable to the Republic as she supposed; and that the forces of England were not to be relied upon for 
service in Italy.” Priuli to Doge and Senate, 16 January 1607, CSPV, Vol. X., p. 455, deciphered. 

°6° “The Venetian Ambassador explains to Lieutenant Grand Vizir that the reason for the quarrel between 
Venice and the Pope is the determination of the Republic not to break with the Grand Turk. France has 
intervened and England declared itself for the Republic.” Ottaviano Bon, Constantinople, to Doge and 
Senate, 27 December 1606, CSPV, Vol. X., p. 449. 

°63 “Tutti si armano, et quando Dio non vi metta la mano, le cose si romperano al sicuro’. ‘Copia d’un 
capitolo di lettera scritta dal Foscherino al Bosio sotto li 3 di gennaio 1607’. Sul verso: ‘Mandata dal 
nuntio in Polonia, vescovo di Reggio, a di 3 di febraro 1607’. Fondo Borghese, II, 234, f. 402, copia.” 
Aevum X (1936), Note 3, p. 4. 

264 Foscarini boasted: “Noi, all’incontro, siamo armati, et con noi sono congionti francesi, inglesi, 
fiamenghi, prencipi d’ Alemagna, svizzeri, grisoni, Lorena et buona parte d’Italia. Haveremo all’ ordine 100 
galere sottili et sei grosse; et d’Inghilterra et d’altri stati resteremo soccorsi di 120 navi, oltre quelle che 
habbiamo qui... Venetia, 30 di decembre 1606. Capitolo d’una lettera scritta dal signor Foscarini, che fu 
ambasciatore in Polonia, al signor Aloisio Bosis’. Sul verso: ‘Mandata dal nuntio in Polonia con le lettere 
de li 21 di gennaro 1607’. Fondo Borghese, II, 234, f. 392, copia.” Aevum X (1936), Note 3, p. 5. 

°° “Pericolo grande pud apportare che Nostro Signore si lasci accecare dalle larghe et vane promesse di 
spagnuoli interessati, et saria un precipitar in un fuoco quasi inestinguibile.” “Sul verso: ‘Mandata dal 
vescovo di Foligno, nuntio in Polonia, con le lettere de 1i 3 di febraro 1607.’ Fondo Borghese, II, 234, f. 
401, copia.” Aevum X (1936), Note 3, p. 6. 
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was preparing for war, and that perhaps the time had come when the seeds of heresy in 
Venetian territory could be extirpated by force of arms.” 

With Henry IV not only refusing to give the Venetians advance approval for 
preventive attacks, and even hinting that they might well be left in the lurch if they 
insisted in any such design, the chastened Venetians began to cast about for a negotiated 
solution. In early January 1607 the Spanish ambassador Castro and the French 
ambassador Canaye de Fresnes each renewed his standing offer to mediate the dispute, 
but each demanded as a precondition that the Venetians temporarily suspend the 
application of the laws governing clerical behavior which Paul V found so objectionable. 
At this point the Doge Leonardo Donato, detaching himself from the Sarpi group, 
changed his position to recommend that the laws be suspended — something he had been 
fighting tooth and nail up to this point. Donato spoke to the Senate in favor of an early 
negotiated solution. Donato acknowledged clearly that his speech marked a policy shift 
for him in comparison to the hard line which he had been pursuing all through the 
Interdict crisis up to that point. As a reason for this, Donato cited the actions of the Pope 
and the support received by the Holy See from the King of Spain, which together had 
brought great travail and danger upon the Venetian state. Donato cited reports from 
Naples and Milan of movements of infantry and cavalry, with logistical preparations to 


support a war which could only be directed against Venice. There was also a buildup in 


266 « Atle voci di Venetia come sa V. S. Ill.ma meglio di me, non conviene quietarsi et qui pero 
continueranno et si soleciteranno altrove le provisioni della guerra, la quale permettera forsi Dio Nostro 
Signore che segua perché si habbiano da estirpare con le armi quei semi di heresie che son tanta impieta 
sono stati sparsi per tutta I’Italia.” Il cardinale Borghese al cardinale Giustiniani, 7 February 1607, Legaz. 
Bologna, 184, f. 38, reg. Aevum (XVI) 1942, p. 136. 
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progress on the part of the Pope, and if these blades were less sharp, the papalini together 
with the Spanish were now a major threat to the Polesine, an open country which was 
very difficult to defend. The Venetian military potential was inadequate to withstand this 
combination, Donato argued. The King of England was friendly but far away, and his 
reputation and good will were more admirable than his power and concrete assistance. 
“The King of France, whom we considered so favorable to us, feeds us more with advice 
than with assistance” — and in any case, history shows that help from beyond the Alps can 
turn out to be dangerous especially to those who request it. It was time, said Donato, for 
useful and safe recommendations, and not for dangerous ones; it was time to think about 
state security and the preservation of the Venetian empire.”° 

Donato spoke with the support of the majority of the Savii del Collegio, the 
Venetian cabinet of ministers. One of those who opposed Donato’s shift towards a 
negotiated solution was Alvise Zorzi, who stated with bitter irony that he had come to 
support the view of Doge Donato — meaning to support what Donato had professed up to 
this point in the crisis for the need to remain firm against the pope and Spain. Zorzi 
complained that to suspend a legitimate law of the republic under the pressure of hostile 
military demonstrations would be fatal to the reputation and liberty of Venice. The Pope 
and Spain would decide for or against war according to their own judgments as to 
whether war would advance their own interests, and the suspension of the Venetian laws 
would make no difference either way, argued Zorzi. Fear was therefore superfluous. And, 


once Venice had surrendered in the face of coercion, the pope might make further 


*67 Address of Leonardo Donato, Cornet, p. 297. 
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demands, such as the immediate return of the Jesuits. Venice only sought recourse to 
military force as a last resort, concluded Zorzi, and the God who sifts human hearts 
would protect the Republic.” 

The hard-line giovani majority in the Venetian senate which had carried the crisis 
to such a point of acute danger now began to crumble. To insist on continuing the 
confrontation was clearly to court war, which for Venice would automatically be 
financially ruinous, and which might hazard the very survival of the Venetian Republic. 
Despite this grim perspective, Sarpi now came forward with another memorandum which 


9 rt 
269 This was 


indirectly made the case for pressing forward towards the brink of the abyss. 
Consulto 19, an intransigent defense of the Venetian position, and possibly the most 
vehement of Sarpi’s written opinions composed during the Interdict crisis.’”” Since it 
was not feasible for Sarpi to address directly the issue of war or peace, he expressed the 
unmistakable thrust of his views by taking up threats emanating from the papal court 
according to which Paul V was preparing to add new sanctions to the existing 
excommunication and Interdict of the Venetians — these were known in Italian as the 
aggravatoria. He hoped to shock some wobbly senators back into line. Sarpi went out of 
his way to mock the idea that the existing sanctions of excommunication and Interdict 
could somehow be rendered more draconian -- a dead person cannot be killed the second 


time, he noted, and he dismissed the pope’s threats as designed to terrorize the vulgar 


*68 Address of Alvise Zorzi, Cornet, pp. 299-301. 

*©° Consulto 19: “Che cosa importi l’aggravatoria della scomunica e censure, come e con che ceremonie sii 
Stata usata per lo passato e che rimedi vi sinno da opporre quando é ingiusta,” January 1607, Consulti, vol I, 
tome 1, p. 458. 

*7° Pin considers this document to be the most aggressive and lacking in nuance of Sarpi's brief career as a 
consultant up to that point -- “la scrittura pil aggressiva e priva di sfumature della sua breve carriera 
teologico e giuridico.” Consulti, vol. 1, tome 1, p. 49. 
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masses who do not understand the issues involved.’”' If the actions of the Pope were 
regulated by divine law, canon law, and church decretals, or even by precedent, it might 
be possible to predict what the Pope was now going to do and how one might react to his 
new round of persecution.” But, since Paul V was convinced that his power was totally 
unregulated it was impossible to forecast what he might do next.’ The abuses of Paul V, 
argued Sarpi, were merely the latest in a long series of papal excesses stretching back 
over centuries. Sarpi returned once more to the investiture quarrel as the great watershed 
after which the corruption of the present day church began; The Emperor Henry IV had 
been excommunicated seven times by three popes, not counting the aggravations and re- 
aggravations of the sanctions.’”* Once again, Sarpi called into question the loyalty of the 
prelates and other churchmen of the Venetian Catholic establishment, pointing out that 
they had all sworn to be faithful vassals of the Pope, to never intervene in church councils 
organized against the Pope, and to keep their communications with the Holy See totally 
confidential. The Venetian Catholic clergy were therefore persons who looked to the 


popes for benefices and promotions, and it was pointless to expect from them the kind of 


*71 “E veramente si come un morto non puo esser pit ucciso, cosi per una causa non puo esservi salvo che 
una scommunica; ma questa iterazione o reiterazione, si come anco le cerimonie sopra narrate, sono per 
terrore delli volgari, che senza questo non sarebbono capaci dell’importanza del fatto.” Consulto 19, 
January 1607, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 465. 

*? “Tmperd che se la potesta del sommo pontefice fosse regolata dalla legge di Dio e dalli sacri canoni e 
decreti ecclesiastici overo dagli essempi de’suoi precessori, si potrebbe giudicare e provedere che cosa 
fosse per fare e qual rimedio si potesse porgere alle sue persecuzioni.” Consulto 19, January 1607, 
Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 468. 

°73 «Mia perché egli é persuaso dalli suoi che la potenza sua é sopra ogni regola, nissuna cosa si pud 
certamente prevedere....” Consulto 19, January 1607, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 468. 

°74 “11 primo che incorse in tal persecuzione dalli pontefici per cosa temporale fu Enrico IV imperatore, il 
quale da tre papi fu sette volte scommunicato con aggravazioni e reagravazioni.” Consulto 19, January 
1607, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 471. It may also be worth noting, giving Sarpi's great sympathy for the 
Greek Orthodox Church, that Sarpi's chronology might also make the Great Schism between East and West 
a component of the degeneracy of the Latin Church. 
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just decisions that were made by the French bishops when they supported Louis XII 
against Julius II during the War of the League of Cambrai. The Venetian bishops, in other 
words, were security risks of dubious loyalty.’” Sarpi added a catalog of measures which 
would be helpful in the face of the threatened papal escalation of the conflict. He warmly 
recommended the established Venetian practice of issuing proclamations and edicts 
against anyone who supported the papal measures, or who even discussed them.”’° He 
also strongly supported a Venetian propaganda offensive to motivate and explain the 
Venetian position, pointing out again that the papal edicts were null and void, and that the 
papacy had no power to free Venetian subjects from their sworn loyalty to their own 
government.*”’ Much of this propaganda work, Sarpi contended, was beneath the dignity 
of the doge and of the Venetian government, whose role was not to offer justifications for 
their own actions, and it ought therefore to be conduited through private citizens who 
would be freer in offering arguments.””* Sarpi still regarded the call for a general church 


council in opposition to the Pope as the ultimate strategic weapon the Venetians could 


77> «Ma li prelati di questo Stato hanno tutti fatto giuramento al papa in forma di vassallaggio, promettendo 
di esserli fideli, di non intervenir in consegli, né in fatti contro lui, di tener secreto qualonque cosa egli li 
communicasse, di diffendere contro qual si voglia uomini il papato della Chiesa romana. S’aggionge ancora 
che hanno ricevuto li benefizi da Roma e di la ancora aspettano maggior grandezze, laonde non si pud 
sperare quelle giuste resoluzioni, che li vescovi francersi hanno fatto per li suoi re in tutte le occasioni e 
particolarmente in quest’ultimo secolo a favore del re Luigi XII nella controversia con Giulio II pontefice.” 
Consulto 19, January 1607, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 476. 

*76 “11 quarto rimedio di fare bandi et editti contro chi dicesse che li fulmini del papa fussero giusti 0 che il 
Principe o la Republica fussero censurati é non solo ottimo, ma anco necessario.” Consulto 19, January 
1607, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 476. 

277 «11 quinto, manifestare publicamente a tutto il mondo le raggioni e in iure e in facto delle nullita e 
ingiustizie contenute nelle aggravatorie, overo dimostrare che il pontefice non abbia auttorita di assolvere 
dal giuramento di fedelta o altretali che la corte romana pretende....” Consulto 19, January 1607, Consulti, 
vol I, tome 1, p. 477. 

278 « se bene fu fatto da Lodovico IV imperatore con sue lettere imperiali, si conviene nondimeno pit alle 
persone private, le quali possono esponere assai cose, quali dire non é dignita del Principe, a cui non é 
decoro usar allegazioni, né render raggione delle azioni proprie.” Consulto 19, January 1607, Consulti, vol 
I, tome 1, p. 477. 
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use on this front, and he suggested that this would be the way to respond to any further 
papal escalation of the dispute. The general council could therefore be held in reserve, 
and used perhaps the greatest advantage as a response to new papal sanctions.””” As an 
example of how the Venetians ought to respond, Sarpi held up none other than Queen 
Elizabeth of England, who had successfully defied the popes and their Spanish allies for 
decades. 

In the first votation, Donato’s proposal to suspend temporarily the laws was 
defeated. In a second votation, it passed by two votes, which was not a sufficient margin 
for important affairs of state. But the Venetian government was now shifting away from 
the politics of confrontation. Sarpi was a master motivator, but his art was now proving 
insufficient.**’ However, Sarpi was nothing if not tenacious. He quickly followed up 
with an itemized syllabus of papal abuses and encroachments on the inherent rights of 
sovereign states, all designed to stimulate a last-ditch defense of the Venetian position, 
and thus prolong the crisis.**' Since the pope’s decrees of 17 April 1606 accused the 
Venetians of having enacted a long series of statutes contrary to ecclesiastical freedom 
and immunity in violation of the general councils, canon law, and papal constitutions — 
Sarpi began -- it was time to turn to turn the tables by specifying exactly which points the 
Pope had intended to address. One issue the Pope had in mind, asserted Sarpi, was the 


Roman claim that the Inquisition was a total monopoly of the priests, and that no secular 


*” “Ma quando pure il pontetice procedesse pit oltre e il parlare di concilio si vedesse necessario, si sara 
ugualmente a tempo parlandone dappoi che il pontefice sara venuto a quella azione che le parera doppo e 
forse pit opportunamente.” Consulto 19, January 1607, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 479. 

*8° Pin found him in this memorandum “un vero maestro trascinatore” ~ a true expert in dragging his 
audience with him. Consulti, vol. I, tome 1, p. 49. 

8! Consulto 20: “Pretensioni de’ ecclesiastici,” January 1607, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 480. 
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person could have any role in it.7*” 


This was contrary to the Venetian law which gave 
government officials a veto power in prohibiting books and in other decisions by the 
Inquisition. Sarpi now reeled off dozens upon dozens of ways in which the pope wanted 
to interfere with Venetian civil law and administrative practice, always with the 
suggestion that backing down in the Interdict quarrel would force the Venetians to 
knuckle under on each of these points, and on sovereignty in general. The pope 
contended that Venice could not receive ambassadors from powers that were not obedient 
to the Holy See.”*? The pope prohibited the granting of domicile to any person from a 
region where the Catholic religion was not allowed. The pope prohibited the granting of 
domicile to maranos who wanted to live openly as Jews. The pope prohibited Greek 
churches, except for those which accepted the pope. The Fondaco dei Tedeschi, the 
residence of German merchants, including Protestants, in Venice was also illegal from 
the Pope's point of view.”*4 Many of these strictures would have interfered with Venetian 


trade and business, in addition to government and religion. The pope was even opposed 


to permitting students at the University of Padua, including the many Protestant 


*8 « avendo il sommo pontefice dato principio al monitorio suo delli 17 aprile 1606 con dire che il duce e 
Senato della Republica Veneta nelli anni passati hanno statuito molti e diversi decreti contrari all’ auttorita 
dell Sedia Apostolica e alla liberta e immunita ecclesiastica e altri repugnanti alli concili generali, sacri 
canoni e constituzioni pontificie, pare necessario considerare quali siino quelli che il pontefice intende 
significare in queste sue parole. Pretendono li ecclesiastici che nell’ Officio dell’ Inquisizione non possi 
intervenire per qual si voglia titolo persona secolare: del che, oltre molti decreti, vi é una bolla di Gregorio 
XIV del 1591.” Consulto 20, January 1607, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 482. 

*83 «Non é lecito tener ambasciator appresso ad un principe che non rendi ubbeddienza al papa, né riceverne 
da lui senza licenza.” Consulto 20, January 1607, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 487. 

284 <7] dar ricetto a persone d’una regione, dove non vi sii essercizio della religione cattolica romana senza 
licenzia dell’ Inquisizione, non é lectito. Non é lecito dar ricetto a marani vivendo publicamente alla ebrea. 
Non é lecito conceder chiese a’ Greci se non professano la religione romana. Li privilegi concessi al 
Fontico de’ Todeschi. Consulto 20, January 1607, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 487. 
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foreigners, to live outside of the supervision of the Catholic bishops.”*° Most important, 
the pope had arrogated to himself the right to review and strike down all the legislation 
enacted by any sovereign power at any time that the Pope contended that these statutes 
contradicted the canon law and authority of the Holy See.78° And even beyond this, the 
Pope claimed the authority to depose a prince or ruler and set up another in his place, not 
necessarily because of any defect, but simply based on expediency from the point of view 
of church interest.”®’ It was a stunning philippic in defense of Venetian state sovereignty 
against Roman encroachment and arrogance, but still not enough to stop the erosion of 
support for the policy of confrontation with the Pope and with Spain. 

Wotton was apparently coordinating his interventions before the doge and the 
Collegio with Sarpi and his faction, who had evidently instructed the Englishman that the 
question of sovereignty was the only one that still had traction at this point. Wotton 
reported home that he was “urged here by divers of themselves who differ not much from 
my opinion touching the Pope to appear (as I do) often in College: labouring in my 
discourses nothing but the mere point of sovereignty, under which religion will slide 


along,”28* 


°85 «li privilegi che si concedono alli scolari in Padova, o espressi 0 taciti, per quali li vescovi siino 


impediti di vedere come vivono, sono contro I’ auttorita apostolica.” Consulto 20, January 1607, Consulti, 
vol I, tome 1, p. 488. 

*8° “Ma sopra tutte le cose si debbe considerare che il pontefice romano ha facolta di cassare e annullare 
tutte le leggi di qualonque prencipe eziandio supremo, quando egli reputa che siino contro li canoni e 
contra l’auttorita della Sedia Romana, o contra la liberta ecclesiastica, overo quando giudica che non siino 
utili per la salute delle anime.” Consulto 20, January 1607, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 488. 

*87 « Ancora, se un principe non avesse diffetto alcuno, ma fosse utile per la Chiesa levarli il dominio e darlo 
ad un altro, il pontefice ha auttorita di farlo.” Consulto 20, January 1607, Consulti, vol J, tome 1, p. 488. 

*88 Wotton to Earl of Salisbury, 16 February 1606(7), Life and Letters, vol. 1, p. 376. 
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At the end of January, Henry IV had sent his relative Cardinal Joyeuse on a fact- 
finding trip to Italy with the hope of solving the Interdict crisis. For the entire month of 
January 1607, Joyeuse stopped in a village along the Po, where he conferred repeatedly 
with Canaye de Fresnes, who journeyed out from Venice for these talks. At the beginning 
of February, Henry IV ordered him to go on to Venice, where he arrived on 15 February 
1607. Wotton expressed his disappointment that the French cardinal had shown up at all, 
since this meant that Henry IV’s mediation attempt was still viable, and that war might 


yet be averted.7®” 


Joyeuse informed the Venetians on 20 February and again on 3 March 
1607 that a military alliance was out of the question, and urged them to direct their 
energies to a negotiated solution. Another factor now emerged which tended to alarm the 
Venetian patriciate and turn them away from the path of confrontation. This was the 
danger of a rebellion of the Venetian territories of the Italian peninsula, the terraferma. 
In 1509, cities like Verona had taken advantage of the route of the Venetian army to rebel 
against the rule which many of them found not merely onerous, but also humiliating, 
because the aristocracy of these areas were never assimilated into the Venetian nobility 
and government. As war came closer and closer, fears of a repeat of this rebellion 


became visible. One piece of evidence is Sarpi’s Consulto 21, in which he recommended 


that the Council of Ten take a stern repressive line against anti- Venetian propaganda in 


289 « | The Cardinal Joieuse is here arrived this very day, which how far it may have been beyond the 


expectation of others I know not; but for my part I must acknowledge that it hath overthrown my whole 
reason: for I had settled in myself (upon such arguments as have formerly been signified unto his Majesty) 
that the said Cardinal would either not come hither at all, or not before the departure of Don Francesco di 
Castro, or lastly (at the extremest) without any appearance of the Pope’s consent therein.” Wotton to Earl of 
Salisbury, 16 February 1606(7), Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 375. 
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the terraferma.””? Sarpi recommended that it ought to be prohibited for anyone to read or 
possess anti-Venetian en a and that everyone ought to be commanded to 
surrender any such propaganda to the authorities, also instituting a reward for informants 
who came forward to denounce violators.°”’ Despite such repression, Verona once again 
became a center of resistance to the lagoon oligarchy: “During the Interdict, Friuli was 
loyal to the Doge and the Senate. But Verona was traditionally devoted to the Papacy, 
and published a manifesto expressing the city’s support for Rome. Similar conditions 
prevailed at Brescia, recalling the fact that, after the disaster of Agnadello in 1509, these 
cities had revolted against Venetian domination and welcomed the French and other 
invaders. In Verona, Brescia, Padova, and Vicenza, there was much resentment over the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, some of it related to the important function of Jesuit schools in 
educating the children of the local elites.”°’* In March, the Spanish were able to foment a 


rebellion among the Grisons of the strategic Valtellina, which was much too close for 
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comfort.“”” Venetian vital interests clearly required that the dispute be settled as quickly 


as possible.*”* Another negative factor for the Venetians, described later by Sarpi, was 


°° Consulto 21: “[Sopra una scrittura antiveneziana concemente |’ osservanza dell’ interdetto,]” 18-19 
February 1607, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 489. 

*°! “Der il che credo che si debbia proibire onninamente a qualonque persona il legerla e il tenerla appresso 
di sé, con comandamento che qualonque |’abbia (in prescritto termine) sii tenuto presentarla, e chi avesse 
notizia d’alcuno che la tenesse appresso di sé sii tenuto notificarlo alla giustizia, dando anco premio a chi 
notificara alcun che contrafacesse.” Consulto 21, 18-19 February 1607, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 492. 

” Cozzi, Knapton, Scarabello, p. 150. 

*°3 As Logan Pearsall Smith described this incident:“During this quarrel with the Pope the Venetians had 
sent money to the Grisons to secure their aid in case of war. This led to a rebellion, for the plebeians, 
instigated by Spanish influence, rose in March, 1607, against the aristocratic government, declaring that the 
nobles had kept for themselves more than a fair share of the Venetian money. The nobles, however, soon 
regained their ascendancy.” Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 393, note 1. 

ae Sarpi’s Consulto 22 was an analysis of a document by Agostino del Bene in support of the Venetian 
cause. Sarpi was tasked with examining this writing to determine if it contains any heterodox theses which 
might be used to indict the Venetians, in particular in regard to their alleged sympathies for Calvinism. This 
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that the effort of the Venetian envoy, Giovanni Battista Padavino, to recruit more 
mercenaries from the Guise circles in Lorraine had broken down.” At this point, the 
situation was nevertheless still suspended between peace and war, and Wotton reported 
that he was uncertain about the outcome: “The event is yet involved in much obscurity, 
between the natural aversation of the parties against war, and irreconcileableness (as I 
may term it) of the matter itself.”°”° 

The outlines of a settlement gradually emerged. France and Spain would ask the 
pope in the name of the Venetian Senate to lift the Interdict. The Venetians would turn 
the imprisoned churchmen over to the King of France, while not formally conceding 
anything about the validity of the Venetian laws under which they were being held. If the 
Interdict were abrogated, the official Venetian protest against it would also be dropped. 
The sticking point was the present and the future application of the Venetian anticlerical 
laws. The Venetian Senate officially asked Joyeuse and the Cardenas-Castro Spanish 
tandem to intercede with the pope, while not promising to suspend the laws. Castro and 
Cardenas immediately wrote to the pope to ask for the end of the Interdict. They offered 


assurances, that the religious orders which had been expelled would be allowed to return 





was Consulto 22: “[Esame per la stampa di un libro di Agostino Del Bene a favore della Repubblica di 
Venezia, |” 1607 (ultima decade di marzo), Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 494. 

= Sarpi narrated the refusal of the Guise family to provide mercenaries for the Venetians: “Si 
congregarono il padre e tutti li figli al conseglio sopra la risposta che dovevano dare. I] cardinale fu il primo 
a dire che la casa loro era sempre stata devota della chiesa, contro la quale nissuno porto nai arme; né 
adesso si doveva far diversamente, adossandosi macchia e odio universale dei cattolici, oltra il pericolo di 
censure, da quali bisognava guardarsi, tenendo inanzi gli occhi li travagli avuti dal duca di Bar per il 
matrimonio che contrasse con la sorella del re Esagero queste ragioni, e concluse che dovesse esser data 
negativa aperta al Padavino, perché questa causarebbe la pace, atteso che la republica spogliata di questo 
aiuto si umilierebbe al papa. I] duca di Bar assenti alle cose dette dal cardinale, aggiongendovi che 
conveniva trovar temperamento col quale si salvasse la reputazion del conte.“ Sarpi, /storia dell’Interdetto, 
vol. I, p. 198. 
°° Wotton to Edward Barrett, 24 February 1606, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 379. 
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— although they did not explicitly include the Jesuits. One of the unsung heroes of the 
peacemaking process was, in the opinion of the Italian Protestant historian Giorgio Spini, 
the permanent Spanish ambassador Ifigo de Cardenas, who worked tirelessly behind the 
scenes to avoid a war from which he correctly estimated his country could derive nothing 
but severe damage.7”’ 

The issue of the return of the Jesuits became an additional sticking point. Sarpi 
and the giovani were firmly committed to keeping them out; Paul V thought that his 
honor was riding on permission for them to return. Joyeuse left for Rome, where he 
arrived on 22 March 1607. He now needed to obtain a papal brief giving him 
plenipotentiary powers to lift the Interdict at the moment when the Venetians had 
satisfied the pope’s preconditions. This had to be obtained without any commitment to 
allow the Jesuits to return. On the evening of 23 March, Joyeuse met with Paul V. His 
main point of reasoning was the danger of a new schism in Italy caused by the creation of 
a Protestant Venice. The next day Paul V was still refusing to give Joyeuse the 
plenipotentiary powers necessary to return to Venice and end the crisis. At this point 
Joyeuse turned to another French cardinal, Davy du Perron, for assistance. Du Perron’s 


line of argument was entirely political: it was unthinkable that war should break out over 


*°7 «Fd uno di questi maestri della diplomazia spagnola del Seicento era stato anche il predecessore del de 
la Cueva [Bedmar] nell’ambasciata di Venezia, cioé quell’ Ifigo de Cardenas, cui va gran parte del merito 
di avere saputo superare il difficile scoglio della crisis dell’Interdetto di Paolo V, parando con una 
soluzione di compromesso il precipitare della vertenza verso un conflitto internazionale, estremamente 
pericoloso per gli interessi del re cattolico e dello stesso pontefice, di cui la Spagna doveva per forza 
sostenere la causa.” (Giorgio Spini, “La congiura degli spagnoli contro Venezia del 1618,” Nuovo Archivio 
Storico, 1949-1950, pp. 17-53; 158-174) This Cardenas would later play an important role in the flight of 
the Princess Charlotte of Montmorency and the Prince of Condé to Brussels in 1610 which destabilized 
Henry IV of France and helped to disrupt the timetable for the French attack on the Habsburgs. See Motley, 
vol. I, p. 130. 
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the issue of the return of the Jesuits. Joyeuse obtained support from the Jesuit General 
Acquaviva, who did not object to a solution which did not provide for the return of his 
order. The Jesuits were weakened by a lack of Spanish support at the crucial moment; 
part of the reason was that the Duke of Lerma had no enthusiasm for them, thus 
undermining once again Sarpi’s favorite thesis of a total identity of interests of Madrid 
and the Jesuits.””* On 1 April 1607, Paul V accepted a settlement which did not allow the 
Jesuits back in, although he kept up his demand that they should eventually be 
readmitted. On the same day, Joyeuse and Alincourt filed two documents with the Roman 
Curia in which they appealed for the lifting of the Interdict, while at the same time 
spelling out the terms of the accord: the prisoners would be turned over to the pope; the 
laws would be suspended during the time of the negotiations; the Venetian protest and 
other statements would be voided at the time that the Interdict ended; and the religious 
orders would be allowed to return. In France, Henry IV was urging the Venetian 
ambassador to give up waiting for the unreliable James I, and make peace.”” 

Joyeuse reached Venice on the Monday at the beginning of Holy Week, and had 
hoped to wrap up the entire affair by Easter. Sarpi and his group were, however, able to 
block approval of the settlement because of the provisions touching the public lifting of 


the Interdict and the withdrawal of the earlier Venetian Protesto. Wotton commented 


*°8 “The Spaniards, curiously enough, took the side against the Jesuits. Lerma disliked them; the Dominican 
interest was paramount in Spain, and the Pope, astounded at the Spanish opposition, felt that it must 
proceed from some mysterious source he could not understand, and ceased to urge their restoration.” 
Ranke, History of the Popes, vol. 1, p. 603, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 385, note 2. 

*° “The King in discussing the attitude of the King of England said that the Republic should place no 
reliance on his assurances, but should treat his words as wind....He went on to say that it would be time 
enough to treat of an alliance when the differences with the Pope were arranged, and that his view was to 
include the Pope in place of the King of England.” Priuli to Doge and Senate, 28 March 1607, CSPV, Vol. 
X., p. 484, deciphered. 
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derisively that “The Cardinal Joyeuse is returned from Rome by the way of Ancona (as 
he went), like the Dove of the Ark, with the olive branch in his mouth.”>”° More 
negotiations followed, but Wotton was now resigned to the virtual inevitability of 
peace.*”! “The eventuality of a war had convinced even the doge Leonardo Donato to 
moderate his views” while “Pope Paul V [was] dramatically torn between a military 
solution, with a war which would have put him at the mercy of the most belligerent 


2 
302 Tt was 


Spaniards, and an arrangement with Venice negotiated through the French.... 
indeed towards Spain, and against his will, that Sarpi had driven the Pope. With his 
factional base splintering, Sarpi now mobilized for a final effort to block the peace 
settlement. His method was to single out aspects of the proposed solution which had 
religious or jurisdictional overtones, and to portray them as an infamous capitulation and 
abandonment of traditional Venetian doctrines of state sovereignty. This last-ditch 
attempt is represented by Consulto 23, an examination of the means of lifting the papal 
sanctions that had been proposed by Cardinal Joyeuse, interpreting the entire struggle as a 
brutal and cynical political conflict on the part of the pontiff.°* According to Sarpi, the 
only real goal pursued by Paul V during the entire controversy had been to create the 
impression that the doge and government of Venice were indeed subject to valid 
excommunication by the Apostolic See. The legitimate Venetian response had 

*°° Wotton to Sir Thomas Edmondes, (20 April 1607, NS), Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 386. 

*°! “As | advertised his Majesty by the last post, so I must now upon better grounds assure him, that our 
troubles here are likely, and almost certain to be concluded, with more honour unto this State and the cause, 
than ever hath happened in these countries since the Deformation of the truth....” Wotton to Earl of 
Salisbury, 6 April 1607, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 384. 

3° Corrado Pin, Consulti, vol. I, tome 1, p. 506. 


33 Consulto 23: “Sopra li muodi di levar le censure proposti dall’illustrissimo e reverendissimo signor 
cardinale di Giogiosa, {sic]” 11 April 1607, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 506. 
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consistently been that the doge and his associates were in no way bound by spiritual 
sanctions which were unjust, null, and void. Sarpi warned that the Pope and his court 
were still scheming to find some way to get the doge to acknowledge that the brief of 
excommunication had been effective: "If they were able to obtain this, the result would 
be a total victory for them, since in that case everyone would conclude, and it would 
appear to the world, that all of the things your Serenity has done to defend your 
innocence and your honor were in fact impious and offensive to God, which would then 
result in great scandal and diminution of the high regard in which you have been held by 
the entire world.’*™ Sarpi was once again adamant that the Pope should not be allowed 
any face-saving gesture of absolution towards the Venetians: "sanctions which are just 
only end with absolution but the unjust ones end by being abolished."*” In particular, 
Sarpi stressed that any notion of having the Doge accompany the French cardinal to 
church to mark the close of the Interdict would be universally interpreted as a ceremony 


of absolution and benediction for the Venetian government, therefore implying that they 


304 «Non é stata altra l’intenzione del sommo pontefice dal principio della controversia presente sino ad ora, 
salvo che di far credere che Vostra Serenita fosse legata di sentenza de scomunica; né quelli che hanno 
diffeso le raggioni pontificie hanno avuto altra mira, salvo che di mostrare |’ istesso. E per il contrario 
Vostra Serenita, con fondatissime raggioni, ha dichiarato dal principio la sua innocenzia e la nullita delle 
consure pretese dal pontefice, e quelli che hanno diffeso la giustissima causa non hanno avuto altro scopo, 
salvo che di mostrare che ella non é legata di censura alcuna. Al presente ancora non é da dubitare che il 
fine della corte romana sii altro che di far confessar Vostra Serenita per qualche strada, o diretta o indiretta, 
la validita delle censure sue. Il che quando ottenessero, ne seguirebbe in consequenza una loro total vittoria, 
impero che allora si concluderebbe, e apparirebbe al mondo, che tutte le cose fatte da Vostra Serenita in 
diffesa della propria innocenza e onore fussero impieta e iffese du Dio; il che riuscirebbe con molto 
scandolo e diminuzione della esistimazione, nella quale é stata tenuta da tutto il mondo.” Consulto 23, 11 
April 1607, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, pp. 511-512. 

5° “Te censure che sono giuste non hanno fine se non con I’assoluzione, le ingiuste finiscono per la 
abolizione.” Consulto 23, 11 April 1607, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 512. 
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had previously been bound or cursed.°”° Sarpi therefore called upon the doge to reject 
any ceremonial whatsoever to mark the end of the Interdict: “Why now should we want 
to perform without any need a prejudicial ceremony in order to lift an Interdict which is 
null and void?" asked Sarpi.*”’ Sarpi suggested, somewhat disingenuously, that the best 
way to end the conflict was with a written statement, which would be far less susceptible 
to misinterpretation; he may already have been planning to write this document himself, 
and to use it to deliver a parting shot against Paul V.°”* Sarpi was also alarmed that the 
Senate might fail to point out that the jailed clerics would be handed over to the King of 
France as a gesture of respect to him, but that the Venetian legal position was in no way 
impacted by this extradition.°” 

Many of the Spanish were also not happy with this settlement. Castro wrote that 
he could have obtained the same thing without any help from Joyeuse, and would have 
done so, if Joyeuse had not appeared on the scene. Castro added that he could also have 


obtained the abrogation of the anticlerical laws. When the news of the Pope’s willingness 


to back down arrived, Wotton claimed credit for James I as the only king who had 





306 “Se Vostra Serenita, prima che appresso a tutti l’interdetto si reputi levato, andara in chiesa col cardinale 
de Gioiosa e si fara alcuna cerimonia, sii qual si voglia, ognuno che sara presente dira che ella per questa 
cerimonia é stata assoluta e benedetta, dal che ne seguira in conseguenza: adonque, prima era legata o 
maledetta.” Consulto 23, 11 April 1607, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 512. 

3°7 “Perché adonque adesso voler fare senza necessita una cerimonia pregiudiciale per levare un interdetto 
nullo?” Consulto 23, 11 April 1607, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 514. 

*°8 “EF in ogni evento non pud essere se no utilissimo aver qualche documento in scrittura delle raggioni 
publiche.” Consulto 23, 11 April 1607, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 514. 

°° «ta prima, che il consegnare li priggioni senza far alcuna menzione che si dano in gratificazione del re 
di Francia par pregiudicio notabile, impero che li riceveranno come consignati a loro in quanto sono 
legitimi giudici e per debito non per grazia, e ne farranno nota. A noi pare che sii neccessario consignarli 
con espressione che cio si fa in grazia del re e senza preggiudicio delle raggioni che ha la Republica di 
giudicare ecclesiastici nelli casi enormi, e che di questo se ne facia scrittura publica.” Consulto 23, 11 April 
1607, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 515. 
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unequivocally spoken out in favor of the Venetian position.’'? When Wotton was 
officially received by the doge and the Collegio, he noticed that Donato was being very 
careful in his terminology, possibly as a result of Sarpi's chiding: Donato “concurred with 


me in the likelihood and quasi certezza (said he) d’un accommodamento, for so they will 


oo311 


have it styled, not a rebenediction or absolution.” Donato thus thought that a settlement 


was almost certain. Donato was also adamant that the dignity of the Venetian Republic 
would be strictly safeguarded, that no Venetian laws would be abrogated or suspended, 


and that the Jesuits would not be readmitted, although some of the other religious orders 


would be.?!” 


There now remained the issue of the official statement to be issued by the 
Venetian government to announce the end of the dispute with Paul V. Sarpi prepared a 
text which was laconic in its brevity, and which ostentatiously omitted the "loving words" 
of filial devotion which Cardinal Joyeuse had requested.°!* Venice, wrote Sarpi, would 
continue in its reverent devotion towards the Holy and Apostolic See and towards His 
Holiness the Pope just as the Venetians had always intended to do, without any 


interruption whatsoever -- with the clear implication that the fault of the entire dispute 


310 “For though so just, so clear, and so common a cause might be well supposed to have many secret 
favourers, yet I assured myself that neither the present age nor posterity would rob his Majesty of this 
glory, to have been the sole declared Prince in favour of the right; and so, with his patronage, to have drawn 
the cause to an honourable and memorable conclusion.” Wotton to Earl of Salisbury, 6 April 1607, Life and 
Letters, vol. I, p. 384. 

51! Wotton to Earl of Salisbury, 6 April 1607, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 385. 

31? «vet thus much they knew by the relation of the French ambassador, and by their own means at Rome 
already, that the matter would be concluded col decoro della Republica, without revocation or suspension 
of their decrees, and with a perpetual exclusive of the Jesuites; the Pope seeming satisfied with observing 
the return of Capuchins and Tolentini or Theatini.” Wotton to Earl of Salisbury, 6 April 1607, Life and 
Letters, vol. I, p. 385. 

313 Consulto 24: “[Formula di revoca del Protesto,]” 17 April 1607, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, p. 518. 
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belonged to Paul V.7"* But Sarpi, like a defeated prime minister, had now lost his 
working majority, and his draft reply received only 50 votes, thus failing of passage in 
the Senate. An alternative draft reply emerged, full of the loving words towards Paul V 
requested by Joyeuse, and avoiding any of the subtle or not-so-subtle digs which had 
been larded into Sarpi's version. The Venetians now became the "devoted and most 
obsequious children" of the Holy See, and the conclusion stressed the Venetian desire to 
exhibit the piety and religiosity of the Republic.*!° This draft was approved with an 
ample majority of 115 votes, administering a serious rebuff to Sarpi and his associates. 
On April 21, 1607, the Interdict crisis was ended: The offending clerics were in fact 
given to Canaye de Fresnes as a surrogate for Henry IV, who returned them to the Pope, 
while Cardinal de Joyeuse furtively made some hurried gestures of absolution under his 


cloak before the Collegio.?!® Venice did not yield on its law governing Church property, 





3!4 Here is Sarpi’s text: “Poiché é piaciuto alla divina Bonta operare che di comun consentimento da parte 
del beatissimo padre papa Paulo V siano levate le censure e interdetto promulgate in Roma sotto il di 17 
aprile 1606 con le altre cose da quelle seguite, e dalla parte nostra siino levate le lettere sopra cid publicate 
da noi il di 6 maggio susseguente: si come nel presente giorno in un istesso tempo é stato effettuato et 
essequito con reciproca sodisfazione e contento; dovera ognuno continuare nell’ ossequio e riverenza verso 
la Santa Sede Apostolica e la Santita Sua si come fu sempre, senza alcuna interuzione, mente nostra, 
de’nostri maggiori e di tutta questa cristianissima e religiosissima Republica.” Consulto 24, 17 April 1607, 
Consulti, vol I, tome 1, pp. 519-520. 

315 The approved text: “Poiché con la grazia del Signor Dio s’é trovato modo con il quale la Santita del 
pontefice Paolo V ha potuto certificarsi della candidezza del nostro animo, della sincerita delle nostre 
operazioni e della continua osservanza che portiamo a quella Santa Sede levando la causa de’presenti 
dispareri, noi sicome avemo sempre desiderato e procurato l’unione e buona intelligenza con la detta Sante 
Sede, della quale siamo devoti et ossequientissimi figlioli, cosi ricevemo contento di aver consequito 
questo giusto desiderio [...]; aggiongendo loro che essendo stato gia essequito da ambi le parti quanto si 
conveniva a questo caso colla ellevazione delle censure, é restato parimente levato il protesto che gia 
facessimo in questo occasione, volendo che da questo et ogn’altra nostra posizione apparisca sempre pit la 
pieta e la religione della nostra Republica.” Consulto 24, 17 April 1607, Consulti, vol I, tome 1, pp. 518- 
519. 

316 “First, on Friday, the 20" of April, a secretary of the Senate, accompanied with the captain and other 
officers of the prisons, and for more abundant and rigorous caution with a public notary, bringeth unto the 
ordinary French ambassador at his house the foresaid two delinquents, consigning them unto him as 
prisoners granted to the Pope at the requisition of the French King his master, without prejudice of the 
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nor on the decrees of the Council of Ten, nor did it repeal the law banning the Jesuits. 


Here is the summary of the settlement terms sent by Wotton to the English government: 


That the two ecclesiastical delinquents, namely the Abbot of Nervesa and 
Canonico di Vicenza, be granted at the requisition of the French King to 
the Pope. 

That the Pope revoke his Interdict, and signify the revocation thereof 
simply in College. 

That an ambassador be sent to Rome after the said revocation. 

That the Prince notify the agreement unto the clergy of their dominion by 
another manifesto repealing the former. 

That the three decrees particularly mentioned in the Pope’s Interdict, and 
all other their laws remain inviolable, only with promise to the French and 
Spanish Kings to use them moderately (according to the clemency of their 
ancestors); and this to be understood during only the time of farther 
informing the Pope upon what just respects they are grounded. 

That all regular orders departed or banished hence upon this occasion, be 
licensed to return to their convents in the State, except the Jesuits.?!” 


There was another aspect of the dispute which was of great personal interest to Sarpi and 


to some of his friends: the Roman curia notoriously had a very long memory, and savored 


revenge as a dish best eaten cold. What would now be the fate of Sarpi and of other 


Venetian spokesman, both religious and secular, who had been active for the Serenissima 


during the crisis? In the event, the Venetian government pledged protection for them, as 


well as livelihoods at public expense. This measure was to shield Sarpi from Roman 


State’s jurisdiction in like cases.” Wotton to Sir Thomas Edmondes, 18 May 1607, Life and Letters, vol. 1, 


p. 390. 


3'7 Wotton to Sir Thomas Edmondes, 18 May 1607, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 389. 
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retribution for the rest of his life.°'® Without it, his History of the Council of Trent could 
hardly have been written. 

Sarpi was deeply disappointed and frustrated, and blamed his adversaries of the 
peace faction, especially the pro-clerical and pro-Spanish vecchi.’!? He later wrote to 
Leschassier to complain that the custom of the Republic was to put the political regime 
into the hands of old men, creating a respect for them among the young so that no one 
wants to be placed ahead of one of the dottards.*”° Sarpi also blamed the dynamics of the 
age, which, at least up to 1618, continually saw war clouds gather, but then disperse, 
without the detonation of the final conflagration which he desired. The real reason for 
the continued lack of hostilities, he surmised, was that the Spanish were still continuing 
their preparations.*”' In the end, Sarpi could boast that the conflict between Venice and 
the papacy, even though the final outcome was not the greatest, “nonetheless in this 
respect is very notable, because it held the entire world suspended as long as it lasted, and 


finally ended against all expectations....” Here Sarpi was quite possibly referring to the 


318 “Whereupon there passed a decree (worthy surely to be registered among the memorable resolutions that 
ever have been) not only to give them perpetual protection, but likewise perpetual pension.” Wotton to Sir 
Thomas Edmondes, 18 May 1607, Life and Letters, vol. 1, p. 390. 

3!° Cozzi agreed that Sarpi and his group had experienced the outcome of the Interdict crisis as a defeat: 
“Ma si sentivano sconfitti anche il Sarpi e i senatori suoi amici, per i quali la conclusione ottenuta non era 
sufficiente. II risultato cui essi miravano non era tanto la difesa dello status quo, quanto una riaffermazione 
indiscussa del potere della Serenissima Signoria nelle materie ecclesiastiche, tale da rimetterla alla pari con 
le grandi monarchie d’Europa: come, per fare un’ipotesi, il recuperare il diritto di nominare dei vescovi 
perduto nel 1510.” (Cozzi, Knapton, Scarabello, pp. 90-91) But who was willing to die to retrieve the sole 
power to nominate bishops? The price for these gains was out of all proportion to their value, since there 
was the risk of a general European war in which the Venetian Republic might well have been annihilated, 
200 years before Camp Formio. 

*29 <Huiusque reipublicae is mos est, ut regimen rerum senibus tantum committatur, et ea iuvenum erga 
illos reverentia, ut nemo seni praeferri velit, licet rerum ignorantia laboret.” Sarpi to Jacques Leschassier, 
14 October 1609, LAG, p. 58. 

*2! «Mii par di vedere in questa nostra regione, si come alcune volte d’esta, che le nuvole discendono sino a 
terra, e che pur non piove: cosi ora la guerra. La vera causa é perché Spagna vuole prima disponer la 
material....” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 4 December 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 254. 
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exacerbated war psychology across the entire continent which resulted from the tensions 


of the Interdict crisis.°”” 


As for the English ambassador who had worked so closely with Sarpi and his 
faction, “although Wotton was disappointed in his desire for open war, he by no means 
abandoned his hope of detaching Venice from the Papacy.”**? When the papal nunzio 
returned to Venice after some months, he reported that Wotton was still complaining 
about the failure of the Serenissima to go to war.*~* Still, the Interdict struggle had indeed 
revealed a substantial anti-Papal opinion in Venice, and the fear of a Protestant 
transformation in Venice was one of the Pope’s reasons for giving in. This would become 
one of Sarpi’s main lines of activity in the years ahead.*?° 

King Philip III of Spain had shared Sarpi’s estimate that war in Italy would be bad 
for Spain, and had pursued a policy of war avoidance with the help of Cardenas. 
Sometime during or shortly after the Interdict crisis, Philip III, meaning in practice 
Lerma, sent a message of instructions to the Spanish ambassador in Rome. This 


document, preserved in the Vatican Secret Archive, was published by Pietro Savio during 


322 “Quello ch’é avvenuto alla republica di Vinetia per le difficolta promosse dal pontefice, se bene chi 
risguarda il fine non pare delli maggiori, nondimeno in questa parte é molto considerabile, che mentre é 
durato, ha tenuto sospeso tutto il mondo, et in fine € terminato contro ogni espettatione....” Sarpi to Gillot, 6 
June 1607, LAG, p. 168. 

231 P. Smith, vol. 1, p. 85. 

34 “Der Venetia intendo che biasma la Republica perché non habbia presa l’ occasione di guerreggiare, et 
non é dubio, che quando puo privatemente da mali consegli contro la santa fede cattolica romana, et contro 
la Sede Apostolica.” The nunzio of Venice to Cardinale Borghese, 6 September 1608. Fondo Borghese, II, 
279, fl. 9, orig. Aevum (XVI) 1942, p. 118. 

35 As we will see, Sarpi began to conjure up for his Protestant supporters the perspective of a Calvinist 
Venice; as L. P. Smith noted, “Sarpi, who said that he wished that war should be made on the Papacy, that 
it might be ruined as Carthage was ruined, told them that although religious reform could not be openly 
introduced in Venice, except on the occasion of open hostilities, or of a political breach with Rome, yet that 
a secret propaganda could be carried on, as the Government was not unfavourable, and indeed greatly 
desired an innovation.” (L.P. Smith, vol. 1, p. 93) 
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World War II. The basic practical message was that Spain was not able to intervene 
militarily in support of Paul V, and that such a military campaign would be unwise in any 
case. The reasons which are offered by the Spanish King cast an important light on 
Spanish policy in the decade and a half before the defenestration of Prague, the alleged 
Bedmar plot against Venice, and the Synod of Dort. Philip III says that he wished that his 
patrimony were adequate to provide him with the means he now lacked so as to be able to 
aid and assist the Pope on this occasion. His Holiness was invited to recall that Spain 
from the very beginning had desired that the dispute be settled, and that the break in 
relations be excused, with the Pope acting in his capacity as universal father, overcoming 
the hardness of the Venetians with his paternal piety, and demonstrating that misericordia 
was stronger in his heart than revenge.*”° The Spanish ambassador was further instructed 
to inform the Pope that, by accepting the Venetians in their current state, he would 
demonstrate his own clemency, leaving the military power of the Holy See and of Spain 
with their current enviable reputation intact. No one could doubt that the damage and 
inconveniences that would derive from a confrontation would be incomparably greater 
because, if the Venetians were driven to extreme desperation, they would avail 
themselves (as they had already begun to do) of the assistance of heretics and other 
enemies of the holy faith.°?’ Furthermore, the ambassador was instructed to ask, what 

326 “<Doppo quel che s’é decto representerete a Sua Beatitudine quell’istesso che io li representerebbe se il 
mio patrimonio si retrovasse in tal stato che havesse con abondanza quello che adesso mi manca per posser 
assistere et agiutarlo in questa occassione; et havete da sapere che dal principio ho desiderato che queste 
differenze s’accomodano et che s’exscusi la rottura usando Sua Santita officio di padre universale, 
superando con pieta paterna la durezza de veneciani, demostrando al mondo quanto pili pud nel suo pecto 
la misericordia che la vendecta....” Aevum (XVI) 1942, p. 134. 


327 « et all’incontro recevere i veneciani hoggi nel stato presente come caminamo le cose é un atto che 
s’attribuira alla clemenza di Sua Santita, retrovandosi |’arme di Sua Beatitudine et le mie in quella 
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could be hoped for from the conflagration of war in Italy, other than the introduction of 
heresy there? What damage would be comparable to this? Even if your Holiness 
succeeded in his intent, no one wants the papacy or Spain to be more powerful in Italy. 
War is easy to begin, but it is difficult to end, and since the Venetians have so many 
supporters, and the war would be protracted, it would be impossible for the Holy See and 
Spain to hold out, since the capital reserves of your Holiness and ours too are far less than 
what would be required for such an expensive war, even more so because I could not 
neglect assistance to Flanders, which is so important for us to keep for Christianity. Also, 
because the Turk has been freed from war in Hungary so that, if the Venetians do not 
provide assistance, there is serious danger that the Turks would take Crete, which would 
be worse than helping them directly, because if they took Crete it would be easy for them 
to also take over Zante and Corfu. If this happens, the best and the safest part of 
Christianity would be besieged and subjected to intolerable damage. To this must be 
added that your Holiness knows well what the situation is in Germany. Finally, war with 
the Venetians would fulfill the desire of the heretics to sow and spread their poison. It 
would be well for your Holiness to consider this and weigh it with your usual prudence so 
as to make a decision in conformity with what many hope for from your holy zeal. I 
assure your Holiness that what | have said does not come from a lack of will to aid and 
assist you as I have promised, because this has never entered my mind. I am rather 


seeking to inform you of what is expedient, so that we will not embark upon an enterprise 


reputacione et stato che ognuno vede; et niuno pud dubitare che li danni et inconvenienti che nascono dalla 
rottura non siano senza comparacione maggiori, poiché arrivata questa republica in ultima desperatione se 
ha da agiutare (come ha incominciato a fare) da heretici et d’altri inimici della nostra santa fede.” Aevum 
(XVI) 1942, p. 134. 
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from which we will not the able to exit with our reputation intact, and so that we will not 
be subjected to damage in this enterprise and in every other way because we have 
undertaken a thing which is impossible.*”* So spoke Philip HI and Lerma. 

Even when Lerma seemed to be making bellicose threats against the Venetians, 
the peace policy was still operative. Shortly after the Interdict crisis, the papal nuncio in 
Madrid reported that Lerma had decided that it was now necessary to use violent methods 
against the Venetians. However, Lerma quickly added that the Spanish King was unable 
to act on this conviction as long as the question of peace with the Dutch had not been 
resolved. The threats against Venice were thus quickly revealed, not as a real intention, 


but rather as a smokescreen for the edification of the Pope.*”’ 





328 «Ft che si puo sperare dall’incendio della guerra in Italia altro che introdurvi la heresia? et che danno si 
puo comparare a questo? benché sua Santita rieschi con il suo intento, poiché niuno vorra che Sua Santita, 
né noi siamo pit potenti in Italia. La guerra é facile ad incominciare, ma é difficile a terminarsi, havendo i 
venetiani tanti fautori; et si va alla lunga, sarra impossibile a poter durare, retrovandosi il capitale di Sua 
Santita et il nostro assai manco di quello she ricerca una guerra di cossi gran spesa; tanto pit non potendo 
io lassare di soccorrere ala Fiandra, che tanto importa il conservarla alla christianita, et retrovandosi il turco 
sbrigato dall guerra d’Ungaria, che si bene non agiuti i veneciani, porta pericolo di prendere Candia, che 
sarrebbe peggio che agiutarli, perché prendendo quella, il sarrebbe facile impadronirsi del Zante et di 
Corfu; con che il pit meglio et pit securo della christianita resterebbe assediato et sottoposto ad 
insupportabili danni. Se aggiunge a questo che Sua Santita sa bene come stanno le cose di Germania; et 
finalmente la guerra con venetiani sarrebbe un comporre il desiderio dell’ heretici per seminare et dilatare il 
lor veneno; et questo € bene che Sua Santita lo consideri et lo ponderi con la sua prudenza, accid prenda 
resolutione conforme a quello che si spera dal suo santo zelo, assicurando a Sua Santita che haverli 
representato questo non viene di non volerli assistere et agiutare, come |’ho promesso, ché questo non mi 
ha passato per il pensiero, ma per dirli quel che conviene, accio non ci impigniamo in cosa tale, dalla quale 
non s’abbia ad uxire con reputatione et per imprendere una cosa impossivle ci habbia a venir danno cossi di 
quella como di tutto il resto” Istruzione di Sua Maesta Cattolica, s. d. Fondo Borghese, II, 48, ff. 214-215, 
copia. Aevum (XVI) 1942, p. 134. 

329 «nNJe] particolare dei venetiani, dice il duca di Lerma che giudica esser necessario venire nel rimedio 
violento, pero che non puo Sua Maesta, conforme al suo desiderio, trattar di questo, mentre resta 
indeterminato il negotio della pace con gli olandesi....’” “Il nunzio di Spagna al cardinale Borghese, 20 
agosto 1608. Fondo Borghese, II, 204-206, f. 112, decifr. org.” Aevum XI (1937), p. 33. 
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Henry IV of France shared this same basic commitment to preventing war from 
breaking out at this time in Italy over the Interdict. The nunzio at the French court wrote 
to the Pope shortly after the Interdict crisis that he had spoken with Henry IV, 


...who, on his own initiative began to talk to me about Venetian affairs, 
telling me that he feared that the Spanish were continuously inciting his 
Holiness against the Venetians, and that if His Holiness did not employ 
great prudence and agility, he could see a new war breaking out in Italy 
followed by the ruin of Christianity. His Majesty therefore desired that His 
Holiness consider that wanting to punish of Venice would mean forcing 
her to follow the example of England, and embroil all of Europe in a flood 
of wars which would necessarily derive from these clashes.... the King 
and his ministers fear this war very much and believe that it is inevitable. 
They believe that it is under discussion between his Holiness and the 
Spanish and that they are going forward together elaborating their plans 
far in advance. 


Sarpi, by contrast, proceeded from the idea that the outbreak of general war was 
both inevitable and quite possibly desirable. After the Interdict crisis, the French 
Huguenot Groslot de |’Isle visited Sarpi in Venice as part of a fact-finding mission 
organized by Jacques-Auguste de Thou, the president of the Parlement of Paris. As 
Groslot reported Sarpi’s views from Venice after having asked the Servite various 


questions about the strategic situation which had been proposed by de Thou, “Il y a trop 


de bois sec en Italie pour que le feu ne s’y prenne, d’ou qu’il puisse venir’ — “ there is 





330 Hebbi la settimana passata |’audienza da Sua Maesta la quale da sé stessa entro a parlarmi delle cose 
di Venetia, dicendomi che temeva che li spagnoli non stimulassero di continuo Sua Santita contro a 
venetiani, et che, se Sua Santita non usava molta prudenza e destrezza, vedeva di nuovo romper la guerra in 
Italia et appresso la rovina della christianita; che pero Sua Maesta desiderava che Sua Santita 
considerassi....che volendo castigarla, metterla in necessita di seguir l’esempio d’Inghilterra, et implicare 
tutta l’ Europa in un diluvio di guerre, le quali necessariamente seguiranno da queste rotture....I] re e questi 
ministri temono assai di questa guerra et l’hanno per inevitabile. Hanno opinione che di gia tra Sua Santita 
et li spagnoli se ne tratti et che vadino insieme distinguendo i consigli assai innanzi.” Nunzio of France to 
Cardinale Borghese, 22 January 1608. Fondo Borghese, II, 252, ff. 12-14, in proprie. Aevum X (1936), p. 
73. 
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too much dry wood in Italy for a fire not to start, no matter where it might come from.”*?! 


The situation was thus that both Spain and France wanted to avoid war in Italy in 1605- 


1607, while Sarpi and his network wanted to foment it. 


EUROPE DIVIDED BY THE INTERDICT 


Von Pastor cites contemporary observers who by 1607 were able to count 28 
books or pamphlets in support of Venice and 38 in favor of Paul V. In the same year an 
anthology was published containing seventeen essays in favor of the papal position, and 
another seventeen on the Venetian side. The Biblioteca Angelica in Rome catalogued 
forty-four items in favor of the papal standpoint during the years 1606 and 1607.*** Some 
Protestant propagandists, caught up in a messianic mood, thought that a new Luther or a 
new Calvin might be coming on the scene, and that Venice might turn out to be a new 
Geneva.’ 

A look into the future of papal-Spanish relations will also reveal a structural 
tendency of the papacy to gravitate towards France, or at least to assume an equidistant 
position between France and Spain, in sharp contrast to Sarpi’s propaganda thesis that the 
pope was merely the chaplain of the Escurial. At the death of Paul V in January 1621, the 
Spanish once again found that they were unable to secure the election of any of their 
candidates at the conclave, which instead elected Alessandro Ludovisi, the agreed 
33! Groslot de I’Isle to de Thou, 2 May 1607, LAG, p. XXXV. 


32 Von Pastor, vol. XII, p. 106. 
333 Von Pastor, vol. XII, p. 107. 
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candidate of the French ambassador and the Aldobrandini faction among the cardinals. 


coe 


Rome, Sir Henry Wotton wrote, was suddenly “‘uncastiglionated,’ adding, however, 
‘These are the discourses running here, which I have set down as they flow, though with 
reservation of mine own conceit; having haunted Italy too many years to imagine that a 


Pope and a King of Spain can be long in disjuncture.””** 


This new pope, who took the 
name Gregory XV, died two years into his reign. These were the years after the Habsburg 
victory at the Battle of the White Mountain, with the Habsburgs enjoying a high point of 
their power. It clearly made sense for Roman popes to seek a rapprochement with France 
as a means of gaining some freedom from the overweening demands of Madrid. The 
Interdict episode in this perspective appears as a kind of parenthesis, after which Rome 
and Paris restored close relations. This impression becomes stronger if we look forward a 
few years to the pontificate of Urban VIII Barberini, when the pro-French tendency 
became evident once again after the years of Paul V, whom the Venetians had so 
thoroughly antagonized and driven into the Spanish camp. In regard to Urban VIII, the 
Sarpi networks practiced a kind of doublethink: they recognized his French pedigree, but 
then quickly re-asserted that all popes were Spanish. As Sir Henry Wotton wrote, “We 
have at last a new Pope, after many scrutinies, and enclosure of the cardinals almost three 
weeks. He hath assumed the name of Urbanus VIII, out of an affectionate remembrance 
(as some say) of much friendship that passed between him and the Cardinal Fachinetti, 


who was Urbanus VII. By birth a Florentine, of no great parentage. His own name is 


Barbarini [sic], about which I cannot omit a pleasant note. He was long since four years 


334 5 P. Ven., 20/30 March 1621, Life and Letters, vol. IL, p. 208, note 1. 
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Nuncio in France, and got his cardinalship by commendation of Henry IV; so as the 
French have an interest in his fortune, as no doubt the Spaniards will have in his 
person.”>*° 

Urban VIII Barberini became pope in 1623. In Paris, Louis XIII was pleased 
with the election of this Maffeo Barberini, who was well thought of by the French. The 
Spanish court of Philip IV deeply mistrusted Barberini. This feeling was stoked by the 
Duke of Alba, who became Viceroy of Naples in 1627, and who had a special hostility to 
Urban VIII. Madrid was not happy with the lack of support on the part of Urban VIII for 
the Spanish position in the War of the Mantuan Succession, an event which had so many 
negative consequences for the Spanish-Habsburg power. “A improvement in relations 
could not be obtained because of the invincible suspicion of Urban VIII’s neutrality 
which existed in Madrid... the Spanish statesmen were dominated by the fixed idea that 
the pope was completely pro-French.”*°° Urban VIII pursued a policy of formal neutrality 
in the disputes between France and Spain. This aggravated relations with both powers, 
but especially with Spain, first because the Spanish felt they had a natural right to see the 
pope as the chaplain to the Spanish crown, and secondly because of the crudeness and 
arrogance of the Spanish representatives, especially as compared with Richelieu, who had 
assumed control of French affairs in 1624. All of Europe was aware that the Barberini 
pope was open to dealing with France, but the Sarpi group stubbornly denied this, 
restating their article of faith that the papacy was always owned by the Spanish, thus 


straining the limits of credibility; as Micanzio wrote to Cavendish, Bacon, and Hobbes: 





35 Wotton to Sir Dudley Carleton, 1/11 August 1623, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 276. 
336 Von Pastor, vol. XIII, p. 368-9. 
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“After a moneths Vacancy was made Pope Maffeo Barberino a Florentine who having 
bene 17 yeares since Nuncio in France was att the Request of the most Christian King 
made Card.' by Paul V.... The French say he is of their factions affections, but they 
deceive themselves as they use to doe. For Pope and Spanyards are termes coincident.”?>’ 
And why did so many observers see Urban as suspicious of Spain? They had been duped, 
argued Micanzio: “It cannot to be hidden but that all may see that y° Pope is essentially 
united to y° Span." as much as ever was any other although outwardly he feed the humor 
of others especially of the French whose Ministers upon his vapour that y° Pope enclineth 
to y° French.”??8 

When Louis XIII announced his alliance with Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, 
some Spanish cardinals went to Urban VIII with the demand that the French king be 
excommunicated as long as he maintained such an alliance with a heretic. Urban 
declined, noting the bad results obtained by Pius V when he had excommunicated Queen 
Elizabeth of England not so long before. The Spanish crown wanted to include church 
incomes as part of the almost 20 million ducats which had been budgeted for the 
prosecution of the war. Urban offered to contribute only a small fraction of the huge sums 
which Madrid demanded, citing the penury of his own finances. Ranke and Gregorovius 
interpreted Urban VIII’s failure to deliver on Philip IV’s and Ferdinand II’s request for 
generous subsidies to Madrid and Vienna after the Swedish victory at Breitenfeld as 
evidence of the Barberini pope’s determination to humiliate the Habsburgs, even if this 


meant letting Gustavus run wild across the Empire. 


337 Micanzio to Cavendish, 2 August 1623, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 249. 
338 Micanzio to Cavendish, 1 March 1624, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 269. 
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This conflict, long latent, exploded into the awareness of the European courts 
through the reckless and irresponsible behavior of Cardinal Borja, who was also the 
Spanish ambassador to Rome. Cardinal Borja, the leader of the Spanish party in the 
College of Cardinals, lost control of himself and exploded in rage during the consistory 
of 8 March 1632, when he disrupted the proceedings (the nominations of some bishops) 
with an insolent tirade against the pope in which he demanded approval for the huge 
payments from the papal treasury demanded by Madrid. Borja was rebuffed by Urban 
VIII, who declared that the Spanish cardinal and his supporters had violated canon law 
and deserved punishment. But Urban undertook no punishment against Borja, certainly in 
part because the Viceroy of Naples was threatening an armed intervention across the 
southern border of the papal states, and was also raising the specter of a church council. 

Soon after this there arrived in Rome the Hungarian Cardinal Pazmany, a creature 
of the Austrian Habsburgs, who was also seeking financial support against the Swedish 
challenge. Pazmany, who like Borja was no diplomat, started off by starting a quarrel 
about Ferdinand’s Edict of Restitution, which Urban VIII had refused to approve, citing 
the fact that church property recovered under this measure was not being restored to its 
original clerical owners, but was often being seized by the governments involved. 
Pazmany then demanded that the pope guarantee the requested financial support, that 
Louis XIII break his alliance with Sweden, and that the papal states join a Spanish- 
dominated league for the defense of Italy. Urban rejected all of this. “Many believe,” said 
the Hungarian cardinal, “that there exists between your Holiness and the King of France a 


secret accord, which threatens the House of Austria.” Pazmany went on to accuse the 
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pope of wanting to transfer the imperial crown to the House of Bavaria, the rivals of the 
Habsburgs. Pazmany even cited reports that “His Holiness was in a good mood or a bad 
mood according to whether things were going poorly or well for the Habsburgs.”**? He 
further accused the pope of having designs on the Kingdom of Naples, and raised 
questions about Urban’s attempts to rebuild the defenses of Rome. When Pazmany got 
back to Vienna, he recommended that the emperor organize a special ceremony to 
condemn the policies of the Holy See, despite the fact that the pope had now sent over 
600,000 scudi to Vienna. In Madrid King Philip IV, acting on the advice of Olivares, 
decided to keep Cardinal Borja in Rome, despite his history of repeated clashes with 
Urban, who had to resign himself to this insolent presence. Cardinal Richelieu wrote to 
Urban with elaborate expressions of deference and respect, condemning the provocative 
insolence of Borja, while also suggesting that all the Spanish representatives in Rome be 
sent home in punishment for their arrogant behavior. Urban declined to break with Spain, 
but at the same time once again proposed that France break off its alliance with Sweden, 
which Richelieu of course would not do. Still, given the strong Spanish presence in 
Naples and Milan, Urban VIII lived in the shadow of a new edition of the sack of Rome 
of 1527: “The fear that the days of Clement VII might return dominated Urban VIII.”*”° 
This history is enough to cast severe doubt on the idea that a diacatholicon ever existed in 
the way that Sarpi claimed. 

For his part, Sarpi was able when it suited him to admit that there were strong 
tensions between the papacy and Spain. Some years after the Interdict, he wrote to 


3° Von Pastor, vol. XIII part 1, p. 444. 
*° Von Pastor, Vol. XII, part 1, p. 446. 
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Groslot that Paul V feared and abhorred submitting to Spain as a result of the ongoing 
crisis.°*’ A little later, Sarpi commented that Spanish pressure on the Pope was 
continuous, although it was not clear if any advantage could be drawn from this state of 
affairs.**” Sixtus V and Clement VIII had been anything but a diacatholicon with Spain — 
they had made great efforts to keep up relations with Henry IV of France. Sarpi’s goal in 
the Interdict crisis appears to have been to force war in Italy, if possible involving the 
Papacy, forcing Spain to commit to hostilities which would then necessarily involve 
France as well, despite the exhausted condition of Spain, both militarily and 
economically. This would in turn draw France into a war of religion with the Holy See as 
a direct belligerent and ally of Spain, the worst possible scenario for the French domestic 
religious-factional situation. There was also an option for bringing the Ottoman Empire 
into play against the Empire and Spain. In terms of the traditional Venetian system of 
geopolitics, the Interdict struggle made no sense. From the point of view of Venice as a 
medium-sized Italian state, the geopolitically correct policy would have been to exploit 
the pervasive tensions between Madrid and the Holy See by allying with the weaker 
neighbor, Rome, against the much stronger ones — Madrid and the Austrians, and with 
France against the Habsburgs in general. There was no compelling necessity to provoke 
the Interdict struggle in the first place; the entire crisis could have been finessed out of 
existence by simply turning the two criminous clerics over to the Pope for punishment, 


while keeping the relevant laws forbidding the expansion of church lands firmly in place. 


¥1 “Son certo che la stessa ragione travaglia il papa, quale vede non potersi sostenere se non mettendosi 
sotto Spagna: cosa che aborrisce.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 5 July 1611, LAP, vol. I, p. 182. 

3 “7 & pretensioni spagnole in Roma continuano: non so se si possi sperare che di 14 debbi succedere 
qualche bene.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 18 January 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 213. 
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The Interdict was manifestly something that both the mainstream giovani around 
Leonardo Donato as well as the more extreme Sarpi group in its narrower sense all 
sincerely wanted. But why? And why then resist the Interdict in a way calculated to 
antagonize all three neighbors? 

If the Interdict made no sense in terms of the geopolitical interests of Venice as a 
medium-sized Italian state seeking to play off some neighbors against others, it does 
make sense in terms of a wider, and darker, hypothesis: as an exercise in foolhardy 
European-wide brinksmanship designed to provoke a conflagration on a continental scale 
leading to the simultaneous ruin of all the major contending parties, but which Venice 
could somehow, thanks to her superior intelligence and diplomacy, hope to survive in the 
manner of the va-banque gambler who keeps doubling his bet until he wins, or is wiped 
out. Once we look beyond the infinite labyrinth of arguments, sophistries, and polemics 
about church and state, jurisdiction and canon law and all the rest, we perceive that the 
goal of the Interdict was indeed to abort both Henry IV’s careful preparation for his grand 
design as well as Lerma’s hoped-for breathing space in which Spain might regroup and 
refit, to abort both projects by means of a general European war of religion. This is what 
the Interdict, surely in Sarpi’s (and Wotton’s) view and probably also in Donato’s view, 
was supposed to produce. The Venetians, like everyone else, would have been aware that 
Henry IV was conducting a major buildup, although the purpose was not totally clear. 
The Venetian Interdict policy was designed to foment sooner or later what eventually 
followed: the Thirty Years’ War, or something like it. If France had energetically 


supported the Venetians, that process might well have acquired its own inherent 
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momentum towards war. But Henry IV was too intelligent to be duped into the role of 
Venice’s champion, and that fact was clear by the autumn of 1606. Much to Sarpi’s 
chagrin, Henry IV offered mediation, not support. At that point an alternative plan was 
developed for direct military provocations. If, in November 1606, the Venetians had 
carried out their plan of attacking the papal states, Milan, and the Habsburgs at the same 
time, France might have been forced into war under the worst possible circumstances, 
with French strategy and the Catholic religion in deepest contradiction. For that 
perspective, Sarpi was willing to hazard the existence of the Venetian state in a way no 
Venetian statesman before him appears to have contemplated. But before this abyss, 
Donato and his faction pulled back, leaving Sarpi’s backers in the minority. The goal of 
the Thirty Years’ War would be reached, but not by the immediate salto mortale 
advocated by Sarpi; the path leading to a general European war of religion would proceed 
by a series of more gradual and less risky steps, among which the Interdict was a critical 
initial one that got the journey moving in earnest. 

On 5 October 1607, a group of assassins attacked Sarpi near the Santa Fosca 
bridge in the Cannareggio district of Venice. The assassins fled to the papal states, and 
the world concluded that the papacy or its supporters had attempted to assassinate Sarpi. 
This elicited a new burst of sympathy and adulation for the friar from across Protestant 
Europe, and Sarpi himself referred to it not infrequently in his correspondence. James I 
was deeply engaged by this incident. In December 1607 Wotton sent Lord Cecil a portrait 
of Paolo Sarpi which showed Sarpi with a black plaster patch over the scar Sarpi had 


received in the assassination attempt made against him. The assassination attempt was 
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evidently inspired by the Vatican. It was on this occasion that Sarpi got off his celebrated 
Latin pun, "Agnosco stylum Curiae Romanae," quibbling on the knife as the style and stylus 
of the Roman court. King James I associated Sarpi's wound with the attempt on his own life 
in the Gunpowder Plot.” For James, the Gunpowder Plot of 1605 and the Interdict struggle 
of 1606 were two sides of the same coin.*“* A portrait of Sarpi was displayed in James I's 
palace. A similar portrait of Sarpi by an unknown artist, showing him with a black patch 
near his right ear, has been preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. This portrait has the 
inscription PAULUS SARPIUS VENETUS CONCILII TRIDENTINI EVISCERATOR, 


suggesting that Sarpi's work had torn the guts out of the Council of Trent. This inscription 


43 The Venetians did what they could to re-enforce James I’s identification with Sarpi and their cause. The 
Venetian ambassador to London reported: “The affair is that the Pope is adopting towards his Majesty and 
his kingdom a line of conduct similar to that which he is following towards the Republic.... His Majesty 
was especially offended at the prohibition to take the oath, which seemed to imply that the Pope did not 
hold him for a legitimate Sovereign and claimed superiority even in matters temporal, and further there are 
phrases which appear to the King to approve the late conspiracy.” Zorzi Giustinian to Doge and Senate, 18 
January 1607, CSPV, Vol. X., p. 457, deciphered. 

44 Wotton made the same connection for the benefit of the Venetians: “On Oct. 15 [1607] Wotton came to 
the College to congratulate on Sarpi’s escape from assassination. ‘A grave and noteworthy business, he 
called it, ‘wherein the Divine hand is clear to see; for it was an easy to slay Father Paul, as it was difficult 
to find his equal.’ He was sure it originated with the Jesuits. “This affair made me consider the like events 
in our own kingdom, where iniquitous conspiracies have been formed to slay, not only ministers and 
councilors, but the King himself; and I am persuaded that all these are the result of the teaching of one 
school; a doctrine taught not in the pulpit or in books—that would be too impious—but whispered in 
private ears; a doctrine which teaches how to deal with all alike, from shaven heads to crowned (dalle teste 
erase fino alle coronate).)’” Life and Letters, vol. 1, p. 406, note 1. As if made to order to predispose King 
James I to identify emotionally with the Venetians side, the report of the Venetian version of the 
Gunpowder Plot was included in one of Wotton’s dispatches: “...A certain poor old man, called Benedetto 
Altavilla, born at Vicenza, and for lack of a better trade, by profession an astrologer, cometh on Saturday 
morning to one of the house of Diedo, a principal Senator, and extremely panting (though liker a man in 
haste than in fear) denounceth unto him the impendent destruction of this State, which he had foreseen by 
his art; ‘and the thing is,’ said he, ‘a practice of gunpowder conveyed into a corner of a room, right under 
the hall of the Gran Concilio, where it is determined that to-morrow moming the whole nobility’ (which till 
the end of this month assemble in the mornings) ‘shall be blown into the air.’ Diedo not crediting a thing 
that sounded so vainly, is brought to the place, where he findeth between sixteen and twenty pounds of 
gunpowder, laid as the party had related. Hereupon is called a Council of Ten, as the supreme criminal 
magistrate, and indeed instituted for such sudden and secret occasions, who, instead of a reward (which the 
Vicentine would have capitulated), determine it fit to put him to the cord, because he persevered in his first 
asseveration...” Wotton to Earl of Salisbury, 22 September 1606, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 364. 
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was added on orders from Sir Henry Wotton.**° As Enrico De Mas has pointed out, one of 
the most lasting results of the Interdict crisis was the re-affirmation of an Anglo-Venetian 


. 46 
alliance.” 





*45 “T et me be bold to send your for a New Year’s gift a certain memorial, not altogether unworthy of some 
entertainment under your roof; namely, a true picture of Padre Paolo the Servita, which was first taken by a 
painter whom I sent unto him from my house then neighbouring his monastery. I have newly added 
thereunto a title of mine own conception, Concilii Tridentini Eviscerator, and had sent the frame withal if it 
were protable, which is but of plain deal, coloured black like the habit of his order.” Wotton to Samuel 
Collins, 17 January 1637(8), Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 371. See Acton, p. 15 for the portrait. 

*° See Enrico DeMas, Sovranitd politica e unitd cristiana nel seicento anglo-veneto (Ravenna: Longo, 
1975). 


CHAPTER IV: THE SARPI GROUP IN CONFLICT WITH HENRY IV OF FRANCE, 
1607-1610 

Savonarola's most basic strategic idea after November 1494 had always been to 
play the King of France against the Pope, and Sarpi now appeared to proceed from a 
similar concept. Sarpi was already convinced that Venice could survive only if the main 
European powers were to be mutually weakened by a fratricidal war. From 1607 until his 
death in 1623, Sarpi made repeated attempts to hasten the coming of the general 
European war which had eluded him in 1606-07. His general outlook as represented in 
his correspondence with Protestant friends was that the outbreak of war in Italy would 
lead to an introduction of Calvinism into the peninsula, thus making religious reform a 
real possibility.' This reform, contended Sarpi when addressing his Protestant co- 
thinkers, was what he wanted, and he backed this up by participating in plans to create a 
Calvinist congregation in the city of Venice. This is also the time when he wrote to 
Groslot in the letter dated 9 November 1610 that while some may want peace, "the wise 
would like war." 

These were also the times when the vast efforts of national reconstruction in 
France initiated by King Henry IV after the end of the wars of religion were visibly 
helping to restore that kingdom to its previous status as a dominant European power. 
Sarpi's attitude towards Henry IV is marked by a profound ambivalence, increasingly 
tinged with overt hostility. On the one hand, Sarpi welcomed the ability of France to 


balance.the military power of Spain. On the other hand, Sarpi was acutely aware that the 


' “Se sara guerra in Italia, va bene per la religione [riformata]: e questo Roma teme; |’ Inquisizione cessera e 
l’Evangelio avera corso.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de l’Isle, 27 April 1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 119-120. 
* Bouwsma, p. 554. 
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newfound strength of France might be directed against Venice, as it had been in 1509. 
There was also the decisive question of whether France could hope to make the papacy 
into its ally, or at least secure the benevolent neutrality of the Holy See in the contest 
between France and Spain. Henry IV appeared determined that, if a final showdown 
between France and Spain had to come, this would be fought as a national and patriotic 
war, and not as a religious one. He did everything possible to avoid putting France into 
conflict with a Rome-Madrid alliance, since this would be sure to antagonize the strong 
Catholic party within France. Henry IV also sought to extend his influence over the Holy 
See and especially over the Jesuit order, a project which Sarpi thought was impossible 
and reprehensible at the same time. Sarpi wanted to see France locked in mortal struggle 
with the papal-Spanish diacatholicon. The Venetian Friar was well aware that this type 
of conflict would maximize the damage on all sides, making sure that France remained 
internally divided and therefore weakened on the international level. Sarpi, in other 
words, wanted a war of religion, rather than the national and patriotic conflict that might 
lead to a strengthening and consolidation of the French state. The kind of war Sarpi 
wanted was designed to weaken all contenders: the English Catholics would rebel against 
James I, the German Protestants would rebel against the Holy Roman Emperor, the Dutch 
would resume their war against the Spanish in the low countries, while the French 
Catholics rose up against their Bourbon king. In that narrow sense, it was really a 
Calvinist strategy in the political sense that it was directed against existing governments. 
With religious conflicts once again inflamed inside the major European countries, the 


survivability chances of the Venetian Republic could only be enhanced. 
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Sarpi had emerged from the Interdict crisis with greatly enhanced influence across 
Europe. He may have been for a time the most famous person on the continent apart 
from royalty. Heads of state like Pope Paul V, King Henry IV of France, James I of 
England, heads of government like Oldenbarneveld, the advisers to the future winter 
King Frederick V, and leading figures of the Spanish court were all obliged to pay 
sustained attention to Sarpi and his activities. In addition, Sarpi had become a hero to 
Protestants, freethinkers, and Catholic dissidents. Many of these now became his 
correspondents, and it is in the half-dozen years after the Interdict that his output of 
letters reaches its height. Sarpi corresponded with the Huguenot Jeréme Groslot de 1’Isle, 
who was close to the historian Jacques-Auguste de Thou, a president of the Parlement of 
Paris, and with the Huguenot Roberto Castrino. He exchanged letters and plotted political 
operations with Philippe Duplessis-Mornay, the so-called "Huguenot Pope." Sarpi 
cultivated a close working relationship with Christoph von Dohna, a principal adviser to 
Prince Christian I of Anhalt-Bernburg, the Calvinist politician and general who served as 
prime minister to Frederick V of the Palatinate, the son-in-law of James I whose 
acceptance of the crown of Bohemia helped to get the Thirty Years’ War going. Sarpi 
also exchanged letters with Daniel Heinsius, the secretary of the Synod of Dort or 
Dordrecht, which was instrumental in the victory of the anti-Spanish and pro-war party in 
the Netherlands under Maurice of Nassau. The constant themes of Sarpi's letters include 
the struggle against the papacy and the Jesuit order, efforts to diminish the power of 


Spain, and also a sustained campaign against Henry IV of France. 
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Sarpi possessed a particular expertise in French affairs, which he had studied for 
decades, especially in regard to the wars of religion, which fascinated him. As Micanzio 
wrote in his biography of Sarpi, "Ardevano in questi tempi le guerre civili in piece et 
aveva gusto il padre sentirne ragionare."* Speaking of Sarpi's relations with the French 
ambassadors to the Venetian Signoria, Micanzio commented that Sarpi had been very 
friendly with them, and had received from them reminiscences and documents which had 
provided the basis for his history of the Council of Trent: "Era stato intrinsichissimo di 
quelli di Francia, di Ferrier, di Messe [André Hurault de Maisse],* e di Fresnes [Philippe 
Canaye de Fresnes], e di Ferrier particolarmente, che s'era trovato nel sudetto concilio e 
n'aveva gran memorie ¢ lettere, che sono il fondamento pit sicuro e reale dell'istoria."” It 
was in particular from his close friend Arnaud du Ferrier, a direct participant in the final 
phase of the Council of Trent, that Sarpi drew much material for his celebrated history of 
that council. This effort might not have been impossible without the first-person account 
furnished by du Ferrier. 

The main axiom of Sarpi's approach to France was that Venice needed this 
kingdom as a counterweight to Spain, as Sarpi told Christoph von Dohna during several 


days of talks they held in Venice in the summer of 1608.° 


> Fulgenzio Micanzio, Vita del Padre Paolo, Sarpi, Istoria del concilio tridentino, ed. Corrado Vivanti 
(Torino: Einaudi, 1974), p. 1307. 

* Upon hearing the news of his death, Sarpi, who was recovering from the 1607 attempt on his own life, 
lamented: "Noi abbiamo perso il nostro monsieur de Maisse. Questo é ben grave ferita, che non ha 
rimedio." Cozzi, Paolo Sarpi, p. 23) 

° Micanzio, Vita, p. 1337. 

° “La repubblica ha bisogno di Francia, perché, assalita da Spagna, non avrebbe altro ricorso.” Sarpi-von 
Dohna conversation, 28 July 1608, LAP, vol. II, p. 122. 
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SARPI’S POLITICAL SITUATION AFTER THE INTERDICT 


Sarpi's personal political situation had been profoundly transformed by the 
Interdict crisis. In Protestant Europe, he was regarded with respect verging on awe, but 
inside Venice the strong support he enjoyed from certain patricians was counteracted by a 
deep resentment from the papal party and also from those who felt that his brinksmanship 
had imposed inordinate costs on the Republic, while hazarding its very existence. Sarpi 
told von Dohna that a person could do nothing without the proper occasion, noting that he 
himself would never have taken up his pen for the Republic without the circumstance of 
the Interdict; without the proper occasion, it was possible to remain in obscurity. 
Therefore one had to be alert, lest promising opportunities be lost.’ Sarpi wrote to Groslot 
that he was inclined to patience and the long view: if he did not act, it was because he did 
not wish to bring in his harvest before it was ripe; and he evidently hoped that his work 
would be continued later by others. His own preoccupation was, if not to do a good job, 
at least not to do a bad one.* Sarpi's access to the corridors of power was still 
considerable. He was still on very good terms with Doge Leonardo Donato, of whom he 
offered the following stoic profile: “The doge is a very practical and steady man. One 
never knows if he likes something or hates it. In these matters, he has sometimes asked 
7 “Un uomo non pud niente, senza l’occasione. Se l’occasione dell’Interdetto non si fosse offerta, io non 
avrei scritto niente, spesso, mancando le occasioni, gli uomini non sono conosciuti. Spesso, se gli uomini 
non stanno in cervello, le occasioni fuggono.” Sarpi-von Dohna conversation, 23 August 1608, LAP, vol. 
goad ciaodl stii certa che, se io non mi muovo, é per non mietere biada non matura ed impedire con 
la troppo fretta la maturita: se non saro a tempo, non mancheranno altri istromenti. Io voglio in ogni modo, 


per quanto posso, se non far bene, almeno non far male.” Sarpi to Jeré6me Groslot de l’Isle, 20 January 
1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 62. 
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me about the controversies concerning the Pope and in the area of religion. I have told 
him something about the truth of these matters, but I've never been able to know whether 
he appreciated it or hated it, because he is so controlled."” Sarpi retained the ability to 
talk to the doge whenever he needed to; as he related to Von Dohna: “For my part, I talk 
to the doge, but in his private chamber.” Sarpi also indicated that he had the ability to get 
a matter before the Venetian government, either by having it brought up with the help of 
a friend such as Morosini, or by securing a confidential audience with the Council of Ten. 
After this, the case would go forward, but not with Sarpi's name on it.'° 

Sarpi was not completely alone in his efforts, since the Venetian government still 
maintained a corps of writers and consultants for propaganda purposes; Pierre 
Asselineau, a Protestant doctor living in Venice, reported to the Huguenot Castrino some 
years after the Interdict that Venice was the home of a “little Sorbonne” of theologians 
who kept urging the Venetian government to stand up for their rights and oppose the 
pretensions of a Pope who claimed to be “God on earth.”'! Sarpi’s personal security 
appeared to be safeguarded, barring some political upheaval, but some of his privileges 


were vulnerable: in the autumn of 1611, the Friar was excluded from consulting the 





° “11 doge [Leonardo Donato] é un uomo molto pratico e costante. Non si conosce mai se ami 0 odii una 
cosa. Per queste occasioni, m’ha qualche volta dimandato sulle controversie col papa nella religione. Io 
gliene ho detto qualche cosa, della verita: mai non ho potuto sentire se l’aggradisse 0 odiasse, tanto é 
fermo.” Sarpi-von Dohna conversation, 28 July 1608, LAP, vol. II, p. 122. 

'° “(Era Paolo disse] "Io parlo, quant’a me, col [doge] Leo[nardo Donato], ma in sua camera.” 
Heimliche zeittung in Rat zu bringen. 

Antwort: -- Wirt mans haben wollen, das die furnembsten allein et rem et auctorem wusten? 

--Das rem allein, non auctorem. 

Sarpi-von Dohna conversation, 23 August 1608, LAP, vol. II, p. 128. 

'! @ | habbiamo qui ancor noi una piccola Sorbona di teologi, i quali non lasciano che questi signori 
perdano punto dei loro dritti; e, quel che piu importa, fa professione di opponersi alle attioni di questo iddio 
terreno.’ Pierre Asselineau to Francesco Castrino, 16-17 March 1609. Aevum X (1936), Note 1, p. 14. 
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secret archives of the Venetian government by a law which generally limited access to 
these files, where he had been accustomed to work every day, and the papal nuncio 
forwarded a gloating commentary about this incident to Rome.'* But some years later, 
Sarpi's position appears to have been strengthened, if we can credit the account provided 
by the pro-Sarpi patrician Molino to the Gallican Leschassier. Molino claimed that all 
jurisdictional questions were still routed through Sarpi, and that the Senate never acted 
without first seeing his written opinion, which always carried the day -- an evident 
exaggeration, as we have seen in the Senate’s rejection of Sarpi’s plan for a general 
church council. Molino further claimed that Sarpi had the best reputation of anyone in the 
Venetian government.’ In reality, the Venice with which Sarpi now had to deal had been 
permanently polarized by the experience of the Interdict: Venice was left with a “restless 
governing class, divided between the thrust of those who wanted war as the sole means of 
freeing themselves from the Spanish and Imperial threat, and of those who continued to 


fight for neutrality and peace as ideal conditions for guaranteeing the future of the 





'2 “t¥a mostrato fra Paolo, servita, molto disgusto della parte, con la quale, alle settimane passate, si prohibi 
generalmente l’ingresso nelle stanze, ove si conservano le scritture della republica, conoscendo essere fatta 
per lui, che ogni mattina vi andava....” Nunzio of Venice to Cardinal Borghese, 19 November 1611, Aevum 
X (1936), p. 43. In the autumn of 1611, Sarpi's adversaries were strong enough to downgrade his security 
clearance, restricting his previously unlimited access to the cancelleria segreta of the Venetian Republic, at 
least for a time. Some of Sarpi's patrician supporters also saw their influence decline during this phase. 
(Cozzi, Opere, p. 637) Nicolé Contarini, for example, was excluded for a time from the Collegio, the 
group of ministers which advised the Doge. Contarini would bounce back to become Doge himself in 1630, 
after Sarpi's death. 

'3« tutte le materie giuridittionali passano per sua mano, né si fa dall’ecc.mo senato alcuna deliberatione 
in cosifatti propositi, se prima non si ha havuto il suo parer in scrittura, né mai € occorso, che si sia fatta 
alcuna deliberatione diversa da quello ch’egli ha consigliato. In somma non vi fu mai huomo in questo 
nostro governo, che fusse né in maggior credito, né in miglior concetto di lui...” Domenico Molino to 
Jacques Leschassier, 17 January 1612, LAG, p. 250. 
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Republic.”!* As Sarpi, a leader of the war party, summed it up in 1609 with more than a 
touch of bitterness, Venice had become "a madhouse."> 

In the late winter of 1609, Sarpi announced to his correspondents that he had 
frustrated a second conspiracy to assassinate him, this time a plot in which people close 
to him in his monastery were implicated.'® In a later letter, Sarpi told Groslot that he was 
now habituated to hear of plots against his life, but he no longer found these reports 
upsetting, but rather treated them as everyday occurrences. “I'm sure that it will continue 
in this way until my death," added Sarpi, " which may come about because of these 
plots."!” Sarpi told Groslot that there was no lack of conspiracies against him, and his 
policy was to do everything possible to keep them quiet.'® At the same time, however, 


Sarpi's correspondence has numerous references to such plots, suggesting that he was 


being disingenuous. 


THE STRATEGY OF HENRY IV 


The most obvious priority for Henry IV was to make sure that civil war along 


Huguenot versus Catholic confessional lines did not break out once again, thus 


'* Cozzi, Knapton, Scarabello, p. 95. . 

'S “Questa citta é diventata il bosco da baccano.” Sarpi to Foscarini, 10 June 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 
278. 

'© “To ho fuggito una gran conspirazione contro la mia vita, intervenendovi di quelli propri della mia 
camera....” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 30 March 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 73. 

'7 “To son tanto assuefatto ad udire qualche macchinazione contro di me, che le sento senza alcun moto 
d’animo e come cose cotidiane. Io son sicuro che si continuera cosi sino alla mia morte, la qual potrebbe 
essere che succedesse per opera loro....” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 26 May 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 81. 
'8 “Quanto alle conspirazioni contro di me, non ne mancano; ma io faccio ogni cosa accid vadino in 
silenzio.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de l’Isle, 8 June 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 84. 
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endangering the consolidation of the hereditary monarchy of the house of Bourbon and 
the orderly succession of his son, the future Louis XIIJ. The Catholic party, already 
present under Henry IV albeit in a slightly inchoate form, would soon acquire the name 
of the dévots: “To be dévot meant devout commitment to the twin causes of the sixteenth 
century Catholic Reformation: reform within the church and combating Protestant 
churches and states in the outside world....The very vocabulary of this militantly 
conservative [reactionary] wing of French Catholicism bristled with terms like 
ultramontane and dévot, and called forth equally inflammatory terms like bon francais 
and Gallican from their French opponents.” This grouping coalesced after the death of 
Henry IV in 1610, and especially during the Regency of his widow, Marie de’ Medici, but 
it was present all during his reign, and was a key factor in his celebrated decision that 
Paris was worth a mass. After the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War, the French Catholic 
party became better defined: “...by the 1620s... the talk was of a parti des dévots 
characterized by anti-Huguenot policies at home, and pro-Habsburg attitudes abroad.””° 
The dévots “became a political force under the influence of Bérulle and Marillac and 
were pro-Spanish (in accordance with their Catholic commitment) until they were forced 
from influence by Richelieu (and Louis XIII) at the time of the celebrated Day of Dupes 
of November 1630. Their influence amongst the elite of France was, nevertheless, to 


921 


remain considerable.” Indeed, the cabale des dévots remained a powerful force at the 


court of Louis XIV. We are thus talking here about a relatively permanent structural 


ae Lloyd Moote, Louis XII, The Just (Berkeley CA: University of California Press, 1989), p. 45. 

any oseph Bergin, The Rise of Richelieu (Manchester UK: Manchester University Press, 1991), p. 113. 

*! Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie, The Ancien Régime: A History of France 1610-1774 (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1996), p. 37. 
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feature of French political life over the Jongue durée, which kept Henry IV looking over 
his shoulder throughout his career. 

Henry IV was fundamentally concerned with the restoration of French national 
unity, French power, and French economic prosperity. On the economic front Henry and 
his first minister Maximilien de Béthune, the Duke of Sully rank as important dirigistes, 
using government policy to revive production and trade after the devastations of the wars 
of religion, while building up the royal treasury for future eventualities.”” There is no 
consensus among historians about what Henry IV was planning to do in 1609 and 1610, 
before his life was cut short by assassination at the hands of Fran¢gois Ravaillac. Some 
have attributed to Henry IV a grand design which he was about to set in motion at the 
time of his death, and which sought to break the power of the Habsburg dynasty. 
Geoffrey Parker concluded that Henry IV’s intervention in the dispute about the 
succession in Jiilich-Cleves aimed mainly at preventing the outbreak of a general war 
along religious lines.”? It is also important to note that Henry IV gravitated away from 


international Protestant affinities during the last decade of his life, including during and 


? «The attempts of Henry IV and Sully to stimulate economic production and commercial development 
should not be overestimated but they were far from insignificant. They relied on mercantilist perceptions 
which stressed the importance of encouraging native manufacture and the export of finished products, and 
discouraging the export of raw materials. But the famous ‘chicken in every pot’ was not put there by the 
application of rigidly pursued state-enforced ideologies and there was still room for the semi-liberal 
empiricism of pot-luck. [...] the encouragement given to economic enterprise and manufacture would 
continue to be amongst the preoccupations of French ministers, whether Sully, Richelieu, or (still more) 
Colbert.” Ladurie, p. 3. 

*3 “Henry’s motives have remained the subject of considerable debate, but the theories most often advanced 
-— the implementation of a Grand Design, or the flight of Charlotte de Montmorency to Brussels in 
November 1609 — provide less convincing an explanation of his decision than do the continuing dilemmas 
of French foreign policy. The crisis over Cleves-Jiilich threatened to provoke the European religious war 
Henry feared so much; by intervening in force, he could regain control of the Union before the situation got 
out of hand. In this respect, the conditions attached to his offer of military support, which included a 
demand that the Union sever its contacts with the Huguenots, are revealing.” (Parker, TTYW, p. 27) 
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after the Interdict. His guiding principle was that religious war abroad could easily turn 
into religious civil war on the home front.”* Here was a basic difference between Henry 
IV and Sarpi. As Sarpi wrote to Antonio Foscarini in the spring of 1608, “I have always 
feared that two things might interfere with the accomplishment of our projects: first, that 
the King of France with his idea of being able to win over the Pope might make 
everything more difficult, just as he has missed many good opportunities in the past.” The 
other reason was that the Venetian government itself would be too slow to act. Sarpi 


added that he was glad to hear “that the King has understood that the Pope is inseparable 


from Spain, but since this comes from Villeroy, it makes me suspicious.””° 


On May 14, 1610, Henri IV was assassinated by Jacques Ravaillac, who is 
generally considered to have been a Catholic fanatic acting out of some form of religious 
motivation, although many unanswered questions remain.”° After the death of Henry IV, 
France was ruled by a boy king while Marie de’ Medici as regent promoted her favorite 
Concino Concini, the later Maréchal d'Ancre, brokered political marriages with the 


Spanish royal family, and quarreled with key figures of the nobility.”’ For about a decade 


*4 <enry’s intentions in 1610 are not entirely clear. He may have wanted to deal Spain a fatal blow by 
establishing a French presence on the lower Rhine which would have allowed France to cut supplies to the 
Spanish Netherlands. Or he may have been trying to prevent the outbreak of a primarily religious war — a 
clear threat to France’s newly won internal stability — by cooperating with the German princes, who in 
return would have had to subordinate their interests to French priorities.” (Asch, Thirty Years War, p. 38) 

°5 “To ho sempre temuto che al compimento delle cose familiari due cose dovessero opporsi: I’ una che il re 
di Francia, co ‘I suo pensare di poter acquistare il papa, non difficultasse ogni cosa, si come per lo passato 
ha perduto di molte buone occasioni; |’altra che la lunghezza nostra fosse causa di far passare l’opportunita. 
Hora per quella di V. E. de 24, mi piace intendere che al re sii chiaro che il papa é inseparabile da Spagna; 
ma venendo questo da Villeroy, mi si rende sospetto....” Sarpi to Foscarini, 15 April 1608, Aevum XI 
(1937), p. 23. 

°° See for example Roland Mousnier, The Assassination of Henry IV (New York: Scribner, 1964). 

*7 Sarpi was immediately suspicious of Concini, whom he described as the spark of a great fire; even 
Villeroy was better: “Quel Concini mi par una scintilla per metter fuoco in Francia; ma finalmente la 
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France was severely weakened as a counterpoise to the Spanish-Habsburg power bloc. 
The assassination of Henry IV, the Duke of Olivares told King Philip IV in 1629, was 
one of two “unexpected and almost miraculous events” which had “saved Spain from 
disaster which the country would hardly have been able to avoid if left to its own 
resources.””® There can be no doubt that the death of Henry IV represents a turning point 
of the first magnitude in European history; some historians would rank this event as one 
of the contributing causes for the Thirty Years’ War.” Others are less impressed by 


Henry IV’s prospects at the time of his death.*° 


SARPI’S STRATEGY AFTER THE INTERDICT 


When Groslot de I’Isle visited Sarpi shortly after the Interdict settlement, he 
found that the restoration of normal relations with the papacy had given less scope to 


Sarpi's talents as a propagandist. At the same time, Sarpi evidently briefed him that there 


prudenza degli altri, e massime di Villeroy, potra temporeggiarlo.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 14 
September 1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 135. 

*® The other was the victory (over Sarpi’s contact Christian von Anhalt) at the Battle of the White Mountain 
near Prague. See Chudoba, p. 254. 

°° “Opportunities existed in the years between 1598 and 1618 to resolve the conflicts which had grown up 
in the second half of the sixteenth century; no one took advantage of them. The absence of Henry IV after 
1610 is probably the most dramatic factor. [...] Despite his ambivalence about supporting Protestants, 
Henry’s desire to limit Habsburg avenues of invasion and keep open his paths of expansion would have 
pushed the German situation toward a resolution before 1618.... The death of Henry IV must rank as one of 
the causes of the Thirty Years War, since it eliminated one of the very few strong leaders, and possibly the 
only one who was situated to bring the conflict to a speedy and merciful ended, either by winning outright 
on the battlefield, or, if that were not attainable, by engineering a workable compromise peace.” See 
Gutmann in Rotberg and Rabb, p. 190. 

*° “Tt was probably lucky for Henry’s subsequent reputation that he was martyred before his Spanish 
campaign could begin. He would have found the Habsburg armies very formidable, and Sully’s treasury of 
twelve million livres would have been quickly exhausted. Nonetheless, his death plunged France into an 
extended crisis, alarmingly reminiscent of the situation in the 1560s, when the religious wars began. The 
French crisis lasted from 1610 to 1624.” Dunn, The Age of Religious Wars, p. 157. 
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was so much dry wood in Italy that a major blaze was sure to break out.*! Groslot, like 
Sarpi, clearly resented Henry IV for having mediated the dispute rather than supporting 
Venice. 

In the summer of 1608, Sarpi was visited by Christoph von Dohna, one of the 
main advisers of Prince Christian von Anhalt, already the dominant figure at the court of 
the Palatinate (Pflaz) in Heidelberg. Christian was notorious for his adventurism and 
brinksmanship; one German account of these events speaks of "Anhalts wilde Pline."** 
These “mad plans” hatched by Christian von Anhalt included the very ambitious project of 
wiping out the House of Habsburg and making Frederick not just King of Bohemia and 
Elector but also Holy Roman Emperor, a thoroughly utopian undertaking sure to provoke a 
general European war. Frederick V was encouraged to believe that with the aid of a few 
troops from Savoy, plus the Bohemians, and support from a few other German states, he 
could break the Spanish-Austrian-Catholic hold on central Europe. He believed that a 
general war between Catholics and Protestants in Europe was inevitable, and that it was 
desirable to have it break out as soon as possible. In August-September 1619, Frederick 
vacillated over whether or not to accept the Bohemian crown offered to him by Count Thurn 


and his cohorts. Bohemia was prime Habsburg territory, and it was clear that Frederick 


could not hope to keep Prague without some serious fighting. Some advisers wrote position 


3! “Un des grands maus de cette sotte paix c’est qu’elle a arresté sa plume; mais ie ne croi pas que ce puisse 
estre pour long temps, car ie tiens pour certain que bientost il faudra recommencer de plus belle. Ainsy le 
Roy qui a porté ces Seigneurs malgré eux a cette paix n’aura pas fait un chef d’oeuvre de longue durée, si 
ce n’est que ie crains bien fort qu’il ait perdu pour long temps I’affection et la bonne volonté de cette 
Republique, et qu’il ait pour iamais establi la puissance d’Espagne en Italie, qui s’en alloit bien esbranlée 
par cette guerre. Desia il y a bien du mal entendu, et les mescontentemens et deffiances n’ ont pas tant mis a 
recommencer a reietter.” Groslot de I’'Isle to de Thou, 2 May 1607, LAG, p. XXXV. 

* Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliographie (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1875 ff.), article on Christian von 
Anhalt. 
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papers for Frederick warning him not to take the crown, saying that "acceptance would 
begin a general religious war."**. But Christian von Anhalt and his friend Ludwig 
Camerarius answered that such a war was inevitable anyway as soon as the twelve years' 
truce between the Spanish and the Dutch ran out; it might as well be begun now, from a 
forward position. Although his own political gifts were very poor, Christian exercised a 
decisive influence over the weak and vacillating Frederick V; Christian more than any other 
adviser convinced Frederick to accept the crown of Bohemia, thus threatening the vital 
interests of the Habsburg dynasty in a way that was sure to lead to a large-scale war. 

In August 1608, just as the ill-fated Protestant Union was coming together due to 
the efforts of Christian and his Heidelberg chancellory, Christoph von Dona met with 
Sarpi in Venice, and Sarpi told Dona about the measures taken by the giovani in 1582 to 
"correct" the functions of the Council of Ten and its subcommittee of three ( /a Zonta), 
which up until that time had constituted a factional stronghold of the adversaries of the 
giovani. These adversaries were those patricians who favored a more conciliatory line 
towards Spain and the papacy. The Ten had been accused, Sarpi told Christoph von 
Dona, of being arrogant, and of usurping the main functions of the government, including 
foreign policy, from the Senate, or Pregadi.** They also discussed strategy, and a 
transcript of these discussions has survived. To von Dohna’s question, “What hope is 
there?” Sarpi replied the forecasting was very difficult. The Catholic League in France 
had been defeated without damaging the crown, while in England there was peace under 


James J, whose power was intact. The agitation in Venice had quieted down. "Who 





% Parker, TTYW, p. 55. 
* Cozzi, Paolo Sarpi, p. 245. 
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could have believed or predicted any of this?" asked Sarpi. “Thus, here it is impossible to 
forecast anything,” said the Servite, who was always an enemy of historicism.*° As Sarpi 
surveyed the scene, he identified three ways in which the Spanish, or the "Rodrigoes," as 
he called them, could be successfully attacked. One would be an attack by the Ottoman 
Empire. A second could be a joint assault of the Dutch and English against Spanish 
possessions in the West Indies. The third was that Germans could bring Calvinism into 
Italy. Sarpi also noted that the Pope was fighting Venice over issues of navigation in the 
Adriatic Sea and also over issues of religion, so that Venice should strike back with the 
same weapons.”° Sarpi's estimate was that the sole reason why Paul V had backed down 
during the Interdict, accepting conditions that were very prejudicial for him, was that he 
feared the establishment of a Calvinist beachhead in Italy. According to Sarpi, "the 
Spanish and Roman monarchy consists exclusively in superstition in religion and in the 


ractices of the Jesuits."*’ This fear of the introduction of Calvinism into Italy on the part 
p y p 





*° “(Christoph von Dohna:] — Che speranza? 

[Fra Paolo:] — Pronostichi difficili. Le lega in Francia disfatta, senza il minimo dismembramento della 
corona. L’Inghilterra pace, e nel poter di questo re [Giacomo I], senza danno. I movimenti di Venezia 
acchetati. Chi avrebbe creduto o predetto questo? Cosi, qui nulla si puo predire. 

3° Venice and the Holy See were in conflict about the pope’s navigation rights, which the Venetians wanted 
to deny because of their claim that the “Gulf of Venice” was a closed sea. In arguing the Venetian case on 
this issue, Sarpi attempted to show that the Venetian monopoly over the Adriatic had been consolidated by 
virtue of the simple fact that it had been exercised by so many centuries. Sarpi rejected the notion that 
sovereignty over the Adriatic had been granted by Pope Alexander III in 1176, a story which would have 
implied that a concession had been made which a later Pope could also revoke. “Si prolifera, sopratutto nei 
primi tempi, la possibilita, auspicate dal Sarpi e dai piu intransigenti, di giungere nuovamente a una grave 
crisi con la Sede Apostolica.” See Cozzi, Knapton, Scarabello, p. 91. 

37 “Ma i veri mezzi di nuocer a Roderigos {cioé allo Spagnolo], sono i tre seguenti: il 1°) é sito nel Turco, 
come di sopra s’é detto; 2°) é sito negli Stati [de’ Paesi Bassi] e [negli] inglesi d’assaltare 1’Indie 
Occidentali; 3°) negli alemanni, seminando la religione [{riformata] in Italia; acciocché, come egli ci 
combatte per mezzo della navigazione e religione, cosi noi lo ribattiamo con le medesime armi. Questo solo 
é stato cagione che il papa ha fatto la pace con Vinezia, per veder che non condescendendo alle condizioni 
per lui iniquissime, entrava la religione [riformata] in Italia; e la monarchia spagnuola e romana non 
consiste che nella superstizione della religione e nelle pratiche de’ gesuiti.” Sarpi-von Dohna conversation, 
23 August 1608, LAP, vol. II, p. 129. For these conversations, see also Moriz Ritter, Briefe und Acten zur 
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of the Pope became an important justification for Sarpi’s post-Interdict strategy, which 
was to create a Calvinist community and Venice as the vanguard for the spread of 
Calvinism on a larger scale, which he hoped would be carried out by foreign troops of the 
Calvinist religion that might arrive in the near future in the context of religious warfare. 

Sarpi stressed that Venice was full of atheism.*® But his starting point was that if 
the Venetian Protestants could organize as a group and get to know each other, they 
would amount to 10,000 persons, largely foreigners.*’ Sarpi further estimated that, of the 
1500 patricians, possibly three fourths were hostile to the Pope, and openly expressed 
their disapproval, but among these hardly 30 were Calvinists. The Calvinists were 
concentrated in the cittadini class of government office workers to which Sarpi himself 
belonged, and many of these were from out of town.*° Under these circumstances, Sarpi 
said, he always avoided telling lies about his religious beliefs, although he was forced 
back on the use of half-truths with many interlocutors. He repeated that there were many 
atheists in Venice. Some Venetians were able to criticize the Pope, but found it shocking 
if the criticism became too intense. Any attempt to introduce religious changes would 


cause a split, because some would be for the Pope, and some would be against him.*! 





Geschichte des Dreissigjahrigen Krieges in den Zeiten des Vorwaltenden Einflusses der Wittelsbacher 
(Minchen: Rieger, 1974), “Conzept der Relation an Fiirst Christian von Anhalt aus Venedig, Juli, August, 
1608.” Vol. 2, pp. 75-99. 

8 6Cre un gran ateismo.” Sarpi-von Dohna conversation, 21 August 1608, LAP, vol. II, p. 127. 

* Se [i protestanti] fossero tutti insieme, o si conoscessero, sarebbono 10 mila.” Sarpi-von Dohna 
conversation, 28 July 1608, ZAP, vol. II, p. 121. 

*° “Efra] P[aolo]: -- Fra 1500 gentiluomini, tre quarti contro il papa, e ne parlano apertamente: fra questi, 
appena trenta della religione [riformata]. Fra’ cittadini, 8-10 mila della religione, e, fra loro, molti 
forestieri...”Sarpi-von Dohna conversation, 7 August 1608, LAP, vol. II, p. 125. 

*! «T e falsita non dico mai mai, ma la verita non a ogni uno. Molti ateisti qui. Ma alcuni diranno ben contr’ 
il papa, ma se entrate avanti, si scandalizzano. Nelle novita, vi sarebbe discordia, altri essendo per lo papa, 
altri contro.” Sarpi-von Dohna conversation, 28 July 1608, LAP, vol. II, p. 123. 
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The main goal was to promote Calvinism, and one way to increase the Calvinist presence 
in Venice, said Sarpi, would be to begin publishing 50 copies of a leaflet each month 
dealing with an article of faith.” These leaflets would be printed by Sir Henry Wotton, 
the English ambassador.** | 

Another method suggested by Sarpi had already been pioneered by Wotton 
himself. The representatives of Protestant powers accredited with the Venetian 
government would have the right to hold religious services in their households, and these 
could be attended by members of the Venetian nobility. In order to streamline the 
process, Sarpi strongly suggested that these representatives should not be ambassadors, 
because of the much greater complications of internal Venetian politics involved in 
establishing full diplomatic relations, but rather simply agents or residents.“* This 
strategy was implemented in the following year, when Johann Baptist Lenck arrived in 
Venice as a representative of the members of the Protestant Union of the Holy Roman 
Empire, of which Christian von Anhalt was a kind of secretary general.”” Sarpi and his 
network also worked very hard to bring in an agent of the United Provinces of the 


Netherlands, and Sarpi quickly established his own back channel with this representative, 


“Der ritornar alla via principale della religione, bisognera ogni mese pubblicar un foglio tratando d’un 
articolo, spargendone cinquanto esemplari per la citta.” Sarpi-von Dohna conversation, 23 August 1608, 
LAP, vol. Il, p. 131. 

3 “7 su detti articoli, bisognerebbe l’ambasciadore d’Inghilterra li facesse stampare.” Sarpi-von Dohna 
conversation, 23 August 1608, LAP, vol. II, p. 131. 

“4 “A mbasciadori non, ma agenti che starebbon senza corte, senza ricezioni, sarebbon buoni qui, e pur 
sicuri e loro e lor lettere, per informarsi, per conoscere...” Sarpi-von Dohna conversation, 28 July 1608, 
LAP, vol. Il, p. 123. 

“5 “7 enck si ritrova qui, come per la passata le scrissi; rimarra qualche gorni. Abbiamo ragionato di diverse 
cose, ma non ancora venuti a que’ particolari che sono prossimi all’ opera. Egli é compitissimo, e spero 
gettera le fondamenta alla concordia de’principi riformati con Venezia, e fara anco qualche bene per la 
religione.” Sarpi to von Dohna, September 1609, LAP, vol. II, p. 159. 
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as he told his co-thinker Antonio Foscarini, the Venetian ambassador to the court of 
Henry IV.” Sarpi's contacts with the Dutch attracted the attention of the papal nuncio, 
who lamented that although Sarpi constantly consorted with heretics, his prestige in 
Venice was still very great.’ 

Another way to spread Calvinism pointed out by Sarpi was the existence in 
Venice of the fondaco de’ tedeschi, a kind of residence and trade center for merchants 
specifically from Germany. Why not organize those German merchants to maintain their 
own Protestant minister? Sarpi warned von Dohna that Venice was always opposed to 
novelties, and always respectful of the fait accompli.** The most ambitious of Sarpi's 
tactics, however, was to bring an Italian-speaking Calvinist minister to Venice to 
encourage the work of conversion. This minister turned out to be Giovanni (or Jean) 
Diodati,’ whose letter describing the progress of Calvinism in Venice would, when it 
was intercepted by Henry IV and then delivered into the hands of the Pope and the 


Venetian government, cause a major diplomatic scandal across Europe, and cause severe 


46 “oli credeva poter parlar con qualcuno del senato, o del collegio; questo non é stato possibile, ma per 
mezo di fra Paolo, ha inteso tanto che basta, nelle cose che ha potuto toccare a privati. Fra Paolo le ha data 
una compagnia compita, a quale l’ambasciadore olandese resta molto obligato, havendo havuto tutta la 
servitu che poteva desiderare. Fra Paolo, per li rispetti che passano, ha trattato con esso lui con riguardo ed 
in secreto....” Sarpi to Foscarini, 9 December 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 309. 

‘7 “Fra Paolo sodetto [servita] ha presto fatta amiciatia con l’ambasciatore olandese, et é stato visto trattare 
con lui; del che mi sono prevalso in certe buone occasioni, per mostrare la poca pieta sua verso la religione, 
poiché cosi volentieri si dimestica con li heretici, ma é difficile metterlo in malcredito in Venetia, ove la 
verita é che lo stimano assaissimo.” Nunzio of Venice to Cardinal Borghese, 28 November 1609. Aevum XI 
(1937), p. 309. 

“8 “Boi, c’é quel fondaco de’ tedeschi. Se que’ mercanti fossero uniti, chi gl’impedirebbe di tenere un 
ministro? Prima tedesco, poi, poc’a poco... Perché, quando una novita s’ha a fare, certo tutta la repubblica 
vi contraddira, ma, quando una cosa fatta si deve disfare, saranno sempre piu nel Consiglio sulla negativa 
che sull’ affirmativa; e si dira: ‘lasciatela andare, poiché é cominciata’” Sarpi-von Dohna conversation, 
August 4 1608, ZAP, vol. Il, p. 124. 

” “Giovanni Diodati, who translated the Bible into Italian. He was an uncle of Milton’s friend Charles 
Diodati, and probably Milton’s host when Milton was in Geneva in 1639.” Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 480, 
note 1. 
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embarrassment for Sarpi and his group.” ° As we will see, this can be thought of as an 
episode in a kind of intelligence war between Henry IV and the Venetian Servite. 
Diodati’s mission to Venice must have been discussed between Sarpi and the Palatine 
diplomat, since shortly after von Dohna left of Venice,”’ Sarpi wrote to him that Diodati 
would not be able to come in 1608, but would enjoy better preparation and greater 
security if he came the following year.” 2 During this entire time, the Roman curia was 
receiving constant reports on Sarpi's dealings with Protestants, which were being 
intensively spied on by the papal nuncio in Venice.>* Pope Paul V himself was so 
concerned about these matters that he wrote an order to his nephew, Cardinal Borghese, 
to urge the nunzio in Venice to exercise maximum surveillance on the activities of Sarpi 
and Sir Henry Wotton, and find out exactly where they were meeting.“ Paul V was so 
upset by the actions of the Venetian government under Sarpi's influence that he wanted 


the King of Spain and the Duke of Lerma to be informed that the Venetians were now 


°° Giovanni Diodati was a very important figure in the world Calvinist movement. He was Calvin's 
successor as Professor of Theology at the University of Geneva. At St. Paul's School, Milton met a boy 
named Charles Diodati (1609-1638), who became his best friend. Charles Diodati was the son of Dr. 
Theodore Diodati (1573-1651), a well-known London medical doctor. Theodore Diodati had been born in 
Geneva, the world capital of Calvinism. Theodore Diodati was the brother of Giovanni Diodati (1576- 
1649). During Milton's Italian journey of 1638-1639, he stopped for about a month in Geneva, and spoke 
frequently, for a time daily, with Giovanni Diodati. In Paris, Milton was helped by Elie Diodati of the same 
Calvinist family. Elie Diodati was a correspondent and friend of Galileo. 

°! Dohna departed in late summer, and Sarpi expressed satisfaction over this visit to the French Huguenot 
Groslot, who would evidently brief von Dohna when he arrived in France. “Il baron di Dona, cavalliero 
compitissimo, fu qui, ed io ho goduto con molto piacere qualche volta la sua conversazione. Credo che 
all’arrivo di questa sara costi: per il che rimando la lettera a Vostra Signoria.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de 
V'Isle, 16 September 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 36. 

°° “Diodati non verra per quest’anno, e mi piace che aspetti maggior disposizione e venghi anco con 
maggior secretezza.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 5 September 1608, LAP, vol. II, p. 134. 

°3 “-Detle corrispondenze con heretici di fra Paolo et di altre persone della sua setta non occorre dubitare, 
ricevendosene nuovi riscontri ogni giorno, ma ben si conosce la difficolta del rimedio.’ Cardinale Borghese 
to Nunzio of Venezia, 18 July 1609. Nunz. Venezia, 39, f. 278, reg.” Aevum X (1936), p. 36. 

4° §_ si ricordi di scrivere al nuntio di Venetia che intorno a fra Paolo et il ministro calvinista 
d’Inghilterra procuri di sapere pit distintamente dove si riduchino....’” “Autograph note of Paolo V, 
undated. Fondo Borghese, 1, 540-542. f. 600.” Aevum XI (1937), p. 25. 
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proposing to eject the Roman Inquisition, and that he hoped he could count on Spain for 
help against so many abuses and heresies.”” 

Soon after the Interdict crisis had cooled, prelates and churchmen began searching 
for ways to oust Sarpi or eliminate him. Mariano Perbenedetti, the cardinal of Camerino, 
reported to Paul V the testimony of an important Venetian senator who alleged that 
Venice was home to a secret society of atheists led by Doge Donato and Sarpi. This 
group of atheists was interchangeable with the so-called “academy” of which Sarpi was 
also the leader.°° Perbenedetti informed the Pope that he had held long strategy 
discussions with the patriarch of Venice about how to eliminate Sarpi, either by sending 
him out of the city or by having him repudiated, since so long as the Sarpi “plague” 
continued to be present in Venice, good relations between the papacy and the Republic 
were impossible. Perbenedetti added that in his eyes it was shameful that the Venetians 
had more regard for a “wretch” than for their obligation to satisfy His Holiness, from 


whom they could expect a thousand favors.°’ Perbenedetti was adamant that “ the origin 





°° “> A nunzio di Spagna non si pud in queste materie venete scrivere altro, se non che ogni di pit costor 
fanno alla peggio, et che ultimamente hanno minacciato di cacciar via l’inquisitore ...che dica al re et al 
duca di Lerma che noi non potremo mancare di lasciar far alla santa inquisitione | offitio suo contra 
Pauttori di tanti mali et heresie, et che in caso di bisogno, speriamo di trovar aiuto et assistenza da Sua 
Maesta....’” Autografo di papa Paolo V, undated.. Fondo Borghese, I, 540-542, f. 19. Aevum X (1936), p. 
63. 

°° Mariano Perbenedetti, cardinal of Camerino, to Paul V: “Quella che é mano alterata, chi scrive dice esser 
d’un senatore principalissimo, et che il capo della compagnia atheista é il duce [Leonardo Donato] et fra 
Paolo... La compagnia vuole intendere di quell’ acchademia, della quale n’é capo fra Paolo.” Perbenedetti to 
Paul V, 9 March 1607, Aevum X (1936), p. 9. 

>’ Mariano Perbenedetti: “...ho tenuto seco [col patriarca di Venezia] lunghissimi discorsi di fra Paolo, et 
come si potesse fare, o che fosse mandato fuori dalla citta, o fatto disdire, poiché mentre vi stara questa 
peste, non potra mai passare buona inteligenza tra Sua Beatitudine et la republica, et ch’era una vergogna 
che si facesse pit stima d’un tristo che della satisfatione della Santita Sua, dalla quale si possono sperare 
mille gratie...” .’ Perbenedetti to Paul V, 9 March 1607, Aevum X (1936), p. 11. 
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of the entire business is the chief of the atheist society, and the goal is to introduce liberty 
of conscience.”*® 

The example of the Venetian historian Enrico Davila, a somewhat older 
contemporary of Sarpi, raises the question of whether Sarpi's efforts to bring Calvinism 
to Venice were sincerely religious, or were dictated primarily by ragion di stato and by 
animus against the papacy Davila had gone to France in the entourage of Catherine de 
Medici, and had remained there as a soldier through the civil wars. His Historia delle 
guerre civili di Francia developed the theme that Calvinism was used by Huguenot 
leaders like Admiral Coligny as a subterfuge to disguise and enhance a rebellion of great 
feudal nobles against the crown. As Bouwsma notes, “although he admitted that some of 
the nobles who accepted Coligny’s council were already secretly inclined to Calvinism, 
Davila appears generally to have regarded the Calvinist professions of the aristocracy as a 
disguise for worldly ambition. He seems to have assumed that genuine piety was 
improbable among ruling groups and the religiosity of princes was largely a political 
expedient.”*’ Was this idea of a Calvinist church in Venice largely intended by Sarpi as a 
means to intimidate Paul V, and as a gambit or bargaining chip designed to encourage 
Frederick and Anhalt to undertake actions desired by the Venetians for reasons of power 
politics? In short, was Sarpi’s Calvinism simply a cloak for geopolitical maneuvers? An 
influential writer on Sarpi’s attitude to Calvinism has been Boris Ulianich, who after a 


detailed analysis wrote: “We believe that he [Sarpi] considered a success for the reformed 





*8 Perbenedetti: “Origine del negotio é il capo della compagnia atteista, il fine ¢ introdur la liberta della 
conscientia....” Perbenedetti to Paul V, 9 March 1607, Aevum X (1936), p. 12. Liberty of conscience was, 
however, probably not a practice of which Sarpi would have approved as a general proposition. 

*” Bouwsma, p. 568. 
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church in Venice as something truly positive and that this was therefore not merely a 
diplomatic maneuver to create sympathy and enhance relations with the Protestant world. 
Such an attitude seems to us to be perfectly congenial and consonant with the basic lines 
of Venetian policy pursued by the ‘giovani,’ the group of senators nearest Sarpi. On the 
other hand, there seems to be no basis in the text of the conversations [of Sarpi with von 
Dohna] for the idea that the introduction of Protestantism in Venice derived in Sarpi’s 
thinking from the desire to replace radically Roman Catholicism.” Gaetano Cozzi’s 
“hypothesis is that Sarpi’s goal was to effect a break with Rome for the purpose of 
arriving at the creation of an autonomous Venetian church. In this there could have been 
‘consonance’ between Sarpi and the giovani, even if the level of awareness of the 
meaning and implications of this deed would have had to be different for a man like 
Sarpi, for whom we are familiar with many ‘direct’ documents about his religious 
attitudes, and for a group whose religious outlines and contents necessarily remain 
undetermined.”°*' Logan Pearsall Smith saw Venetian Calvinism as more political than 
religious in motivation.” Pietro Savio, the chief of the Vatican Secret Archive before 


World War II, judged that Sarpi really intended to separate Venice from Rome.” Savio 


® Boris Ulianich, “II principe Christian von Anhalt e Paolo Sarpi: dalla missione veneziana del Dohna alla 
relazione Diodati (1608),” Annuarium Historiae Conciliorum 8 (1976), pp. 429-506. 

°! Gaetano Cozzi, Paolo Sarpi tra Venezia e | ’Europa (Torino: Einaudi, 1979), p. xiv. 

° “The movement was a political and not a religious one. It was tentatively encouraged by an enlightened 
group of nobles, who at this time composed the majority of the Collegio and Council of Ten, and counted 
the Doge as one of their number; but the greater part of the Senate was probably never favorable to it. It 
depended on the political condition of Europe for its success, and this proved hostile.” (L. P. Smith, vol. 1, 
p- 97) 

°3 Savio wrote : “A sua volta, il sistema politico di Sarpi era ordinato al medesimo fine: la separazione da 
Roma, mediante l’unione della repubblica veneta coi riformati di Francia, Inghilterra, Olanda e Germania; 
che tale fosse la mente del frate € provato dalle eccezioni, che il medesimo fa nei riguardi del re di 
Francia.” “Per l’epistolario di Paolo Sarpi,” Aevum X (1936), p. 38-39. 
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noted Sarpi's contempt for Italy and Italian politics, so that when he saw France as a 
counterweight to Spain, he was not thinking about the political independence of Italy, but 
only about who was controlling the Vatican, meaning that he shared certain concerns 


with the Spanish, although with different goals. 


THE ANHALT APPOINTMENT 


Sarpi and von Dohna also discussed a plan to make Christian von Anhalt, a 
militant Calvinist sectarian and theoretician of the necessity for a general war of religion, 
the military commander of Venice’s mercenary land forces. Under this arrangement, 
Anhalt would have become a successor to Venice’s earlier condottiere generals like 
Gattamelata, Colleoni, and d’Alviano. Sarpi told his guest in the summer of 1608 that 
Christian von Anhalt would be a good candidate for Venetian commander since he was a 
mature and experienced military man. Sarpi later offered advice as to how this 
appointment could be gotten through the Senate. Sarpi noted that Anhalt's Calvinism 
might be considered a disadvantage in peace time, but would not count so much if Venice 


were already at war, and especially if the Swiss cantons from which Venice habitually 





° Savio: “La politica italiana non era, né poteva essere di Sarpi; il suo dogmatismo lo portava a necessario 
contrasto coll’anima italiana, cattolica e romana. II contrappeso di Francia rispetto a Spagna, che ricorre 
nelle lettere del frate non é gia in relazione all’indipendenza politica dell’Italia, ma si riferisce alla dottrina 
di Roma, che gli spagnoli, anche se ai propri fini, sostenevano; onde |’ insistere del teologo veneziano sui 
pericolosi effetti del diacatholicon. La politica di Sarpi é politica di ostilita ad oltranza contro il papa, come 
capo della chiesa, che egli scherniva....” Aevum X (1936), p. 40. 

6° “1 a repubblica amera pit [come generale] il principe Cristiano [di Anhalt], essendo di eta matura; non 
giovani.” Sarpi-von Dohna conversation, 21 August 1608, LAP, vol. Il, p. 126. 
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drew mercenary troops could be prevailed upon to initiate the nomination.© Another 
possibility was to have Anhalt recommended by the King of France to the Venetians; 
Sarpi conceded that this would be a possible means of getting the nomination discussed, 
but hastened to add that Henry IV could not be trusted, since he was trying to insinuate 
himself into the good graces of Paul V, and therefore would be very reluctant to 
recommend a Calvinist general for the Venetians.°’ Anhalt was of course one of the most 
intransigent advocates of religious war in central Europe, and his appointment by the 
Venetians would have exposed the Republic to incalculable dangers. Perhaps the 
responsible members of the Venetian government knew this, and therefore declined to 
take up this appointment; in any case, and Anhalt did not become the Venetian 
commander. Mansfeld might have, but Mansfeld was a better general and less of a 
religious fanatic. 
In the summer of 1608, Sarpi showed distinct signs of hostility to the French 
King. Part of this was resentment left over from the Interdict struggle, but a new irritant 
was emerging in the form of a violent disagreement over the strategy that ought to be 
recommended to the United Provinces of the Netherlands. Needless to say, the Venetian 


preference was for the Dutch to remain locked in total war with Spain, thus keeping 


°° “Quando si trattasse del principe di Anhalt, le condizioni si variarebbero secondo le opportunita. Non 


veggo cosa pit contraria, salvo che l’essere il principe della religione riformata, mentre vi € pace; ché, in 
guerra, non dubiterei. Ma, proponendo svizzeri, si supera.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 5 September 1608, LAP, 
vol. II, p. 133. 

°7 “Questa é la pratica che pud fare la Francia con metter Anhalt innanzi: far che se ne parli. Bisogna 
cautamente credere al re di Francia, perché finge col papa il buon cattolico, e restera di favorire Anhalt per 
essere della religione riformata....” Sarpi to von Dohna, 25 November 1608, LAP, vol. II, p. 135. 

% Sarpi never got over the decision of Henry IV to become a mediator seeking a negotiated solution, rather 
than an overt partisan of the Venetian side: “Francia respose che questo non sarebbe offizio di mezzano, 
anzi partigiano, e che voleva comporre |’affare. Ma Inghilterra si dichiard tanto bene, che non si poteva 
meglio desiderare.” Sarpi-von Dohna conversation, 21 August 1608, LAP, vol. II, p. 127. 
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Madrid tied up and off balance far away from Italy. The Heidelberg court also wanted to 
see hostilities in the Low Countries continue. But Henry IV of France was backing the 
Dutch peace party under Oldenbarneveld. Sarpi was also opposed to Henry IV’s 
diplomatic method, which he alleged was to centralize the anti-Spanish alliance in 
himself through bilateral agreements in which the French were the senior partners, rather 
than promoting a decentralized system of multilateral accords among states hostile to 
Madrid.© Sarpi went out of his way to convince von Dohna of the absolute duplicity of 
Henry IV, which was of course a strange way to go about organizing the broad anti- 
Spanish alliance which he claimed to be promoting. Sarpi also recalled that, during the 
Interdict, Henry IV had objected to Venetian diplomacy directed towards Zurich; Sarpi 
concluded from this incident that Henry IV wanted all liaison among anti-Spanish powers 
to go through himself, presumably as a way to maximize his own control of events.”’ Ina 
letter written to von Dohna several months later, Sarpi took this argument one step 
further by accusing Henry IV of deliberately splitting the anti-Spanish front to serve his 
own narrow interests; the French had caused confusion among the Venetians, argued 
Sarpi, and were now doing the same thing to the Dutch.”’ When von Dohna visited Paris 


in the late 1608 for talks with the French King, Sarpi asserted that Henry IV was 


°° «Fra Paolo:] Il re di Francia fa malissimo a non volere che stati liberi si colleghino fra loro senza lui, e 


vuole che si contentino di essere nella sua confederazione....” Sarpi-von Dohna conversation, 21 August 
1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 127. 

7 <1 re di Francia ebbe tanto per mal questa cosa, lamentandosene che si facevan leghe (che pur non era), 
che si conosce assai che vuole i suoi amici non dover avere altra dipendenza che da lui.”Sarpi-von Dohna 
conversation, 21 August 1608, LAP, vol. II, p. 127. 

7! “S*aggiongi il costume del re di Francia, che non vede volentieri concordia tra gli altri. Fra Paulo tiene 
che sii negozio da mostrar di trattare con poca cura, ma con intenzione continua. ... Il re disordino gia le 
cose di Venezia, ora fa l’istesso de’ Stati Uniti: 1i suoi concetti sono troppo singulari.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 
25 November 1608, LAP, vol. Il, p. 135. 
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completely distorting the real state of affairs in Venice, with the clear overtone that the 
King was a liar.” Von Dohna, wrote Sarpi, “was very right not to trust the words of the 
King of France, since the latter had very little interest in seeing an understanding among 
other states, since his goal was to be the arbiter among them, for which reason he had a 
great need of discord."” Sarpi further explained that the French had very little ability to 
cause dissent inside the Venetian government, in contrast to the Spanish who could do 
this to some extent, and in contrast to the Pope, who could cause significant divisions. 
The main issue, Sarpi continued, was that France was untrustworthy, because France 
cultivated the false hope of separating the Pope and Spain, between whom in reality there 
was a very tight coordination. The condition of the Dutch was wretched, said Sarpi, and 
would become even worse because of the actions of the French ambassador. Sarpi told 
von Dohna with brutal frankness that the Venetians had no interest in the survival of the 
Dutch, but they had an interest in keeping them fighting so as to keep the Spanish 
occupied. Sarpi indicated that his own personal preference would be to resolve these 


issues with the help of a resident agent of the German Protestants in Venice.” 





«Je ho rappresentato lo stato del negozio nostro tutt’altramente di quello che il re di Francia lo dipinge.” 
Sarpi to von Dohna, 23 December 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 136. 

® “Dohna ha molta ragione di non fidarsi delle parole del re di Francia, essendo egli poco desideroso di 
veder concordia tra gli altri: ambisce essere arbitro, al che serve molto la discordia.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 
23 December 1608, LAP, vol. II, p. 136. 

7™« ‘non perché la Francia possi disunir Venezia (non ci pud un peluccio in cid: pit tosto pud qualche cosa 
la Spagna e molto il papa); ma perché della Francia nissuno si puo fidare, e tra il papa e la Spagna passa 
strettissima congionzione: quali la Francia vanamente spera poter separare. Le condizioni de’ Paesi Bassi 
sono miserabili e si ridurranno per li mali offizii dell’ambasciatore di Francia a tale, che non potranno far 
né guerra né pace. Nella loro conservazine, Venezia non crede aver interesse, per il proverbio: Animalia 
eodem cibo vescentia etc.; ma si bene nella loro guerra, per occupazione della Spagna. Padre Paulo spera 
che quando qualche agente de’ principi d’ Alemagna sii in Venezia, si possi inviare qualche buon ordine.” 
Sarpi to von Dohna, 23 December 1608, LAP, vol. II, p. 136-7. 
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In a letter dated 6 January 1609, Sarpi told von Dohna that it was impossible to 
think of a united front between France and England for both "real and personal causes;" 
the English had become lazy, although nobody was better situated than the English to 
stop Spain. Sarpi hailed the growing unity of the German Protestant princes, and 
expressed his hope that Venice would take part in this coordination. But he warned that 
this operation had to be done very carefully, partly because of the opposition of the Pope 
and Spain, but most of all because of the opposition of France, which did not like good 
relations among the friendly powers.’° This singular analysis argued, in effect, that 
France was the main barrier to an effective unity of action among the adversaries of the 
papal-Spanish combination. In another letter, Sarpi told von Dohna that Henry IV’s 
detrimental actions were the result of his having been duped by the Spanish in 
negotiations for royal matrimony, and that he was doing evil without realizing it. After 
noting that James I was a negligent king from whom only mediocre actions could be 
expected, Sarpi went on to cite intelligence reports that Henry IV was about to launch a 


new wave of persecution of the Huguenots, to the benefit of the Pope and Spain.” 


SARPI AND THE HUGUENOTS 





7 “T a poca concordia tra la Francia e l’Inghilterra sara perpetua, per le cause reali e personali; ma 
l’Inghilterra é ita in troppo ozio: nessuno potrebbe meglio di lei fermar la Spagna. Sento gran piacere della 
concordia tra i principi tedeschi: vorrei che anco Venezia fosse a parte; ma é da tentare con molta 
delicatezza, per le opposizioni del papa e della Spagna, e (che é peggio) della Francia, quale non gusta la 
concordia tra amici.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 6 January 1609, LAP, vol. II, p. 138. 

7° “Padre Paulo tiene che il re di Francia sii ingannato, col pretesto del matrimonio [di Spagna] ed altre 
pratiche, e faccia il suo male senza accorgersene. II re d’Inghilterra é uomo di negligenza, dal quale non si 
puo aspettar se non sotto il mediocre. S’intende che la Francia sii per muovere persecuzione ai riformati, 
che sarebbe il fatto di Spagna e del papa, e questo sii detto in segretezza tra loro.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 20 
January 1609, LAP, vol. II, p. 140. 
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Sarpi kept up vigorous correspondence with a number of French Huguenots over 
a period of several years, and often regaled them with elaborate compliments. But here, 
the Friar would appear to have been acting as a chameleon. He was brutally frank about 
his contempt for these Huguenots in his letters to Antonio Foscarini, his fellow Venetian 
and factional co-thinker who served as ambassador to the court of Henry IV. Sarpi’s 
considered judgment of the French Huguenots was this: “As for the French heretics, I 
distinguish among them: those who stay at home I consider to be men of good intentions 
and good heart; but those that are around the King of France I consider to be neither 
heretics nor Catholics, but just as evil as the cardinals.”’’ Sarpi later repeated the 
analysis, reminding Foscarini that “the heretics of France are for the most part bad men as 
your Excellency knows very well, although we might make an exception for a very good 
one, like Duplessis-Mornay.””* Duplessis-Mornay was the famous and influential 
"Huguenot Pope," probably the leading ideologue of the French Calvinist community. 
Sarpi’s relations with Duplessis were especially close, and go beyond what is reflected in 
the surviving letters, since some of Sarpi’s communications to him in France were sent 


by the Huguenot physician Asselineau, who lived in Venice.” 


™ “Quanto alli heretici francesi, io li distinguo: quelli che stanno alla casa propria, li ho per huomini di 


buona intentione e di buon core; quelli che sono intorno al re di Francia, io non li ho né per heretici, né per 
cattolici, ma per cosi cattivi come i cardinali.” Sarpi to Foscarini, 9 June 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 276. 

78 «oi heretici di Francia sono per lo pit huomini cattivi e ben conosciuti da V.E.; pero se ne potrebbe 
eccentuare alcun ottimo, come Plessis...” Sarpi to Foscarini, 9 December 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 57. 

” This is clear from Sarpi’s note that he will write infrequently, since Asselineau is taking care of 
communications: “Licet ego rarius scribam, cum huic officio Asselinaeus satisfaciat....” Sarpi to Duplessis- 
Mornay, 8 December 1609, LAP, vol. II, p. 207. 
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The extraordinary degree of collaboration between Sarpi and Duplessis-Mornay 


can be illustrated by the cooperation of these two figures in preparations for an attempted 


1.2° 


coup d'état in the Duchy of Ferrara in 1611.” At this time the Venetians were aware 


danger that, upon the death of Duke Alfonso d’Este, this territory would revert to the 
papal states, thus giving the Pope a common frontier with Venice.*' This perspective, as 
Sarpi stressed, was utterly abhorrent from the Venetian point of view.® Sarpi conceded 
that even though the Venetian interest in keeping the Pope out of Ferrara was very great, 
if it were to appear that the peace of Italy were threatened by the proposed operation, the 
Venetian senate would immediately turn against it. Henry IV had tried to obtain certain 
actions from Venice, but could never obtain even a word of commitment. “But, if things 
were to change, and if by other ways and means discord were to be introduced into Italy, 
I think this operation could be carried out with a month.” The only force within Italy 
who could accomplish this would be the Duke of Savoy, “who is the only one who hates 
peace.” Those who think that the Spanish will create discord in Italy do not understand 


these matters, since they acquire in one month of peace what they could not get in 10 


*° Sarpi gave Groslot timely warning that a major operation was being planned, alerting him to the need to 
make sure his letters to Duplessis arrived safely: “Io scrivo a monsignor Du Plessis una cosa di qualche 
momento: desidero che la lettera li capiti sicura....”” Sarpi to Jerome Groslot de I’Isle, 23 October 1611, 
LAP, vol. I, p. 198. 

8!“ Alla proposta rispondo: questa repubblica nessuna cosa desideré pit alla morte del duca di Ferrara 
[Alfonso II], quanto che quella citta restasse in mano di Cesare d’Este, per non confinare con preti; li 
offerse per cid tutte le sue forze.” Sarpi to Duplessis-Mornay, 25 October 1611, ZAP, vol. Il, p. 212. 

*2 “Al presente, nessuna cosa aborrisce pit la repubblica, che il continuare cosi confinando.” Sarpi to 
Duplessis-Mornay, 25 October 1611, ZAP, vol. II, p. 212. 

83 «Mia se bene in cid l’affenzione della repubblica é grande, n’ha pero un’altra molto pid potente, cioé 
conservar la pace d'Italia: per il che, se durante questa si trattasse quella, si sentirebbe cosa impossibile. Di 
cid sia documento a Vostra Signoria, che il re di Francia morto [Enrico IV] non poté ottener pur una parola, 
che tendesse a quel fine. Ma, mutate le cose, e per altre vie e modi introdotta discordia in Italia, sentirei il 
negozio per cosa da concludere in un mese.” Sarpi to Duplessis-Mornay, 25 October 1611, ZAP, vol. II, pp. 
212-213. 
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years of war. But the Duke appears to be using the wrong means to unleash war, since “I 
see only one way to do this, which he is not using perhaps because he is not familiar with 
it, and that is to introduce Calvinism onto his territory.”** Sarpi concluded by telling 
Duplessis-Mornay that if he thought it were possible to construct something on this basis, 
he had only to command, and Friar Paul would go to work.®° 

De Thou and the Huguenot Groslot de 1’Isle, Sarpi told Foscarini, were persons 
with whom one could deal freely, but even with them it was better to dissemble, faking 
the pose of a distracted person.*° Sarpi sometimes referred to the foreign members of his 
network as "barbarians." This term was applied most frequently to the English, but one 
suspects that other nations were not immune. Sarpi instructed Foscarini that it was better 
to be more secretive with such barbarians than one normally would, meaning more than 
one would with persons who understood the need for discretion. But in the same breath, 
Sarpi was even more critical of his Venetian adversaries, whom he described as "all evil 
and envious spirits, and detractors.”*’ After relating to Foscarini some embarrassing 
gaffes committed by Wotton, Sarpi added that he had conferred with Canaye de Fresnes 


and with Contarini to see if anything needed to be done, and had concluded that nothing 





84 <A questo, nissuna delle disposizioni presenti pud condurre, se non il duca di Savoia [Carlo Emanuele I], 
che solo odia la pace. Chi crede che mai |’ Ispano muova discordia in Italia, non ha cognizione di queste 
cose: acquistano in un mese di pace quello che non si potrebbe in dieci anni di guerra. Ma il duca, per far 
guerra, mi par vadi per mezzi contrarii; perché io non ne veggo se non uno reale, il qual pero egli non usa 
perché forse non lo conosce: ed é il dar ingresso ne’ suoi stati alla religione riformata.” Sarpi to Duplessis- 
Mornay, 25 October 1611, LAP, vol. H, p. 213. 

8° “Se sopra queste li pare che si possa fabbricar alcuna cosa, resta che comandi, e fra Paulo s’adoperera.” 
Sarpi to Duplessis-Mornay, 25 October 1611, ZAP, vol. II, p. 213. 

8° “11 signor presidente Thou e monsignor dell’Isole sono persone, con quali si pué trattare pit alla libera; 
con tutto cid, é bene anco con questi fingere un poco il trascurato.” Sarpi to Foscarini, 26 August 1608, 
Aevum XI (1937), p. 35. 

8” “Credo bene che con questi barbari sii bene andar pit riservatamente del dovere, cioé pit di quello, che si 
farebbe con persone discrete; ma questi nostri. . . sono tutti mali spiriti, invidi e detrattori.” Sarpi to 
Foscarini, 13 October 1610, Aevum XI (1937), p. 318. 
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more was necessary since “the animal” -- presumably Wotton -- had understood his 


instructions about what to do.*® 


SARPI’S COMPLAINTS ABOUT HENRY IV 


At the heart of Sarpi’s disagreements with Henry IV of France was the 
fundamental difference of opinion about how to deal with the papal-Spanish combine, 
Sarpi's alleged diacatholicon. Elementary geopolitics alone would have dictated a 
strategy of weakening this combination by splitting it, and this is what Henry IV tried to 
do, against Sarpi's violent objections.*’ The Friar seemed determined to drive the Pope 
into the arms of Madrid. Henry IV, as part of his pacification program, had recalled the 
Jesuits into France after they had been exiled after an attempt to assassinate him, and he 
thought he might replace Spanish hegemony over the Jesuits with his own influence. This 
approach was even more necessary for Henry IV because of the presence in France not 
just of a large Catholic majority, but also because of the vociferous agitation of the 
dévots, the Guise faction, and related forces. For Henry IV, an alliance with the Pope and 
the Jesuits would have allowed France to confront Spain from a position of preponderant 


strength. On the other hand, to court conflict with the Pope and the King of Spain at the 


88 “Ho conferito con lui e con Nicolo Contarini se fosse stato bisogno scrivere alcuna cosa sopra il fatto 
dell’ambasciador inglese, ed ambidua sono di parere che no, perché, come I’ho detto, l’animale intese 
bene.” Sarpi to Foscarini, 13 October 1610, Aevum XI (1937), p. 319. 

® Once again, the point of conflict between Sarpi and Henry IV also came down to the proper attitude 
towards the Jesuits. Sarpi demanded total war and total confrontation, while Henry’s maxim was, as 
already noted: “L’on dit que le roi d’Espagne s’en sert, je dis que je m’en veux servir, et que la France ne 
doit pas étre de pire condition que |’Espagne. Puisque tout le monde les juge utiles, je les tiens nécessaires a 
mon Etat; et s’ils y ont été par tolérance, je veux qu’ ils y soient par arrét.” Voltaire, Histoire du Parlement 
de Paris, chapter XLI, http://www. voltaire-integral.com/Html/16/01PARLS50.html 
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same time was to run the risk of the recrudescence of the religious civil wars which 
Henry IV had worked so hard to end. But Sarpi was adamant that Spain and the papacy 
were always identical, and told von Dohna that the Cardinal Secretary of State Scipione 
Borghese, the pope’s nephew, was simply a clerk, while it was the Spanish ambassador 
who really ran the Holy See.”° Conflicts between the Pope and Spain were only apparent, 
Sarpi argued.’! During these years, the Jesuits became embroiled in a dispute with Philip 
IU, whom they wanted to respect the Jesuit rule that members of the society should not 
become bishops; Philip III was threatening to violate this norm by creating Jesuit bishops. 
In this context, the Jesuits had appealed to Henry IV for his support, which he agreed to 
give. Sarpi bitterly mocked this entire affair as a deliberate trap set by the Jesuits to 
obtain good relations with Henry IV and to develop future opportunities to manipulate 
him. “I would consider the French as the simplest men in the world, if they really thought 
that there were any distinction between a Spaniard and a Jesuit, and if they thought that 
there ever could be a division between them: these are all fictions to insinuate themselves 
better, to take over, and to favor the cause of the Spaniard, hiding their close coordination 


with him, and pretending that they are dealing honestly with the fleur de lis,” mocked 


°° “11 cardinal Borghese serve a scriver lettere e dar risposte, ma il ponteficato é governato 
dall’ambasciadore di Spagna, il quale anch’egli non é de’ pitt prudenti, ma ha buon consiglio di que’ 
cardinali ed altre creature di Spagna...” Sarpi-von Dohna conversation, 23 August 1608, LAP, vol. II, p. 
129. 

°! When for example the papal nuncio in Paris launched certain covert operations into London, Sarpi railed 
that these operations were designed to serve Madrid, while the pope was focused exclusively on his own 
nepotism: “Le prattiche, che il nuncio in Francia tiene in Inghilterra servono pit al re di Spagna che al 
papa, e pero da quello bisogna |’aspettare esser cardinale, e non dal suo Borghese, il quale non pensa se non 
alle cose della sua casa Borghese.” Sarpi to Foscarini, 26 May 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 74. 
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Sarpi.’” Sarpi was also deeply suspicious of the marriages planned between the French 


and Spanish royal houses.”* 


There were also other important reasons for Sarpi's hostility to Henry IV. During 
the years after the Interdict, the French Secretary of State Villeroy told the papal Nunzio 
in Paris that France would be ready to join with the Pope in military action against 
Venice, provided that all territorial gains thereby obtained would go to His Holiness, and 
by implication not to the King of Spain. The Spaniards, said Villeroy, would have to 
submit their claims to Venetian territory to arbitration by the Pope. If all this could be 
agreed to, Villeroy promised, the Pope could once again excommunicate the Venetians, 
and then swiftly declare war when they refused to obey. At that point, predicted Villeroy, 
the Venetians, seeing themselves abandoned by France, would capitulate immediately, or, 
“if they really were all crazy they would quickly pay the price of their insanity.” This 
attitude on the part of the French Secretary of State might well have been known to 


Venetian diplomats like Foscarini, and to Sarpi.”* 


*? “1 i buoni padri gesuiti adesso adoperano il re cristianissimo col papa, accid non comporti che il re di 
Spagna violi li loro instituti, dando vescovati alli loro soci. E queste arti non saranno conosciute in cotesto 
regno? Ma saranno credute? [o terrei li francesi per li pit semplici uomini del mondo, quando reputassero 
che fosse distinzione alcuna tra lo spagnolo ed il gesuita, e quando credessero che vi potesse nascer 
divisione: sono queste tutte finzioni per insinuarsi, impatronirsi e far meglio il fatto dello spagnolo, 
occultando la stretta intelligenza con lui, e monstrando disgusti e fingendosi confidenti delli fior de lise.” 
Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de ]’Isle, 20 January 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 60. 

°3 Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 2 September 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 33. 

* Here is the relevant poassage from the Nuncio’s report: “’aggiogendo (Villeroy) che quanto alla parte del 
re cristianissimo, Sua Maesta sara tutta pronta ad aiutare Sua Beatitudine, ogni volta che si stabilisse con li 
spagnoli che l’acquisto che si facesse negli stati di venetiani non havesse a cadere in beneficio d’altri che 
della Sede Apostolica.... Villeroy: “Et se essi opponessero le pretensioni c’ hanno sopra Bergamo et Brescia 
et altri luoghi, che consentissero a starne in questo al giuditio di Sua Beatitudine. Et che accordato questo 
punto, potrebbe Sua Santita fulminare la scomunica, et non obedendo i venetiani, publicarli subito la 
guerra, la quale, vedendosi abbandonati da Francia, non aspettereberro, o se pure fossero tutti pazzi, 
pagherebbero ben presto la pena dell loro pazzia.” Nunzio in France to Cardinal Borghese, 6 February 
1608, Aevum X (1936), p. 62. 
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Because of Sarpi's implacable hostility to the papacy, and his fear of a Franco- 
papal rapprochement, he carefully scanned letters and reports coming from France for 
symbolic gestures that might indicate such things were in the works. He referred several 
times in his letters to the case of the self-styled Bartolomeo Borghese, an adventurer and 
impostor who had masqueraded in Paris as the illegitimate son of Pope Paul V. This 
wretched person had been arrested and executed, and Sarpi interpreted this as a friendly 
gesture by the French King to the Pope. In one letter to the Huguenot Groslot, Sarpi 
referred to the death of this “poverino,” which he thought showed that those who seemed 
the strongest were really the weakest -- an obvious dig at the French King.” A little later, 
Sarpi added that Henry IV was the last person who should have executed this man.”° 
Sarpi also asserted that the execution had backfired, since instead of keeping this 
embarrassing allegation private it had concentrated the attention of the world on the 
miserable Bartolomeo and his alleged paternity.”’ Sarpi praised by contrast the normal 
Venetian practice, which was to tell impostors to get out of town. 

Sarpi was also extremely worried about the growing role of the Jesuits in the 
education and upbringing of the Dauphin, the future Louis XIII. When it became known 
that the Dauphin’s confessor would be the Jesuit Father Pierre Coton, Sarpi was beside 
himself, railing at "this evil wool," and repeating his charge that the controversy about the 
°° “T a nuova di quel poverino [il sedicente Bartolomeo Borghese, spacciatosi per figlio di Paolo V] 
abbruciato [il 22 novembre 1608] in Parigi m’ha mostrato che li pit forti sono li piu deboli....” Sarpi to 
Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 23 December 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 56. 

6 «11 sacrificio di Bartolomeo Borghese, se bene é fatto da chi molti altri, € anco fatto da chi meno doveva 
{Enrico IV]....” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 6 January 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 57-58. 
°7 “Credevano con la morte d’un misero fermar un rumore, che, con tutta la sua forza, sarebbe perd passato 


in poche persone; e I’hanno con quel mezzo fatto correre per tutto il mondo.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de 
VIsle, 13 February 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 63. 
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proposed Spanish Jesuit Bishop had been completely staged to dupe Henry IV into 
thinking that he could win the Jesuits over to his side. Sarpi once again repeated his 
litany that the Jesuits and Spaniards were metaphysically inseparable.’* Sarpi thought that 
Henry IV had been tricked into appointing an educator for his son who was not reliably 
loyal.’ The Servite alleged that the French King had not been given his own choice in 
the matter by the Jesuits, who "dictate laws to the world."!°° Any thought by Henry of 
getting into the good graces of the Pope was purely an illusion, based on the fact that the 
French King was very badly informed, opined Sarpi.!?! Sarpi propounded the following 
thought experiment for the Huguenot Groslot: if there were a clash between France and 
Spain, what would the Jesuits do? To remain loyal to both crowns, as real churchmen 
ought to, would be beneath the ambition of the Jesuits. To dupe the Spaniard would 
mean to deceive themselves, so the only thing left would be to trick the Frenchman, 


102 


which, Sarpi hinted, seemed to be a lesson of recent history.“ If Father Coton claimed to 





°8 “Ho saputo intieramente l’ufficio fatto da cotesta mala lana [il padre Pierre Coton], si come anco quello 
che ha trattato il re cristianissimo col papa: ma diro di pit, che qui si tiene li gesuiti esser d’accordo, ed 
aver procurator quell vescovato per il padre [gesuita spagnolo], ed ora aver truovato questa quinta essenza, 
per metter speranza nel re che si possino separar da Spagna: cosa alla quale hanno opinione che il re aspiri 
ed abbia avuto in disegno quando li ricevette. Ma tanto é separabile il gesuita dallo spagnolo, quanto 
laccidente dalla sostanza: al che ci vogliono parole consecratorie.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 17 
February 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 67-68. 

°° “Ma come ha fatto i re di Francia a difendersi che non abbia dato, se non un di loro, almeno un suo 
divoto per institutore del Delfino? E molto che Dio non |’abbia lasciato ingannar in questo.” Sarpi to 
Jer6me Groslot de l’Isle, 17 March 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 69. 

10° «fi par gran cosa che il re [Enrico IV] non abbia potuto dare a suo figlio un precettor di proprio gusto, 
che non abbino avuto che mordere questi che danno legge al mondo...” Sarpi to Jeré6me Groslot de I’Isle, 
30 March 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 73. 

'l <nfa cotesta maesta non é bene informata, se crede poter acquistar per nissuna via la grazia papale.” 
Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 17 March 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 70. 

' <Mfa, quando tra Francia e Spagna fosse qualche contenzione, come si diporteranno essi? Conservarsi in 
soggezione d’ambedue le corone, come doverebbone far veri religiosi, ¢ cosa inferiore al loro ardire: 
ingannare lo spagnolo, sarebbe ingannare loro medesimi: resta ingannar il francese; il che non so se sii 
secondo li esempi passati.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 30 March 1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 117. 


Bok 


be pursuing the irenic work of uniting the faiths, as one report stated, Sarpi immediately 


dismissed this as incompatible with Jesuit and Roman doctrine.'™ 


SARPI, HENRY IV, AND THE DUTCH-SPANISH TWELVE YEARS’ TRUCE 


By 1608-1609, a critical focus of Sarpi's hostility towards Henry IV had become 
the negotiations for a multi-year truce between the Dutch Republic and the Spanish 
crown, a process which would lead in 1609 to the signing of the Twelve Years’ Truce. 
The French had been an indispensable part of the efforts to secure the truce. As Mark 
Greengrass noted in his study of Henry IV, "French mediation was vital in the period 
from 1607 until 1609 when the Twelve Years’ Truce was concluded at Antwerp. The 
French ambassador ensured that the truce was for as brief a time as possible and that it 
held no hidden obligations beyond those of a simple truce for the Dutch."'™ This truce 
was anathema to all Venetian notions of geopolitical necessity, since it left the Spanish 
unbalanced, not tied down, and free to act in other parts of Europe, including northern 
Italy. Henry IV himself was aware that this was indeed a possible outcome of the Dutch 


truce.'”° Cardinal Enrico Caetano in Rome received a letter from Venice reporting that 


103 ew FE, mi ha fatto restare attonito, dicendomi che Cottone facci un’ opera del . . . di unir le due religioni, 
perché non vi é€ dottrina pit contraria alla gesuitica ed alla romana....” Sarpi to Foscarini, 5 January 1610, 
Aevum XI (1937), p. 313. 

'4 Mark Greengrass, France in the Age of Henri IV (New York: Longman, 1984), p. 195. 

'5 French Foreign Minister Villeroy told the papal nuncio that Henry IV suspected that the Pope would 
now unite with the King of Spain to wage war on the Venetians and that the Dutch truce had been made 
with this in mind: “’Si é anco dichiarato meco [il signor di Villeroy] che non é il re senza sospetto che si sia 
Sua Santita per unire co’ spagnoli a far la guerra a’ venetiani, et che le cose di Fiandra si siano facilitate con 
questo disegno....”” Aevum X (1936), p. 70. “Il nunzio di Francia al cardinale Borghese, 31 marzo 1609. 
Fondo Borghese, II, 251, ff. 146-147, in proprie.” Aevum X (1936), p. 71. 
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the Republic was offering of bounty of 400,000 ducats to the Dutch if only they would 
agree to continue the war against His Catholic Majesty.'° The leading Dutch supporter 
of the Twelve Years’ Truce was Oldenbarneveld, the Grand Advocate of Holland, and a 
close ally of Henry IV of France. Sarpi tended to blame Henry IV for any progress 
towards peace in the Low Countries. Sarpi implored God to save the United Provinces 
from the path he suspected they were taking, since Henry IV did not support them, and 
there was little to be hoped for from James I of England.'®’ During the time that the 
conclusion of the Dutch truce remained uncertain, Sarpi tended to vacillate about whether 
it would go through. In the fall of 1608, Sarpi tried to convince Groslot that the Dutch 
truce was impossible.'”’ In that same season, he warned Groslot that James I was sure to 
betray the Dutch, since he was a literary poseur.'”” He warned von Dohna in the late 
winter of 1609 that the most insidious threat was that of negotiation itself, since the 
Dutch would be overcome by Spanish deception. | '0 When the truce was accomplished, 


Sarpi predicted that the Spanish would try to dominate Europe under the guise of a total 


106 «> | certo fiammengo, il quale, a mio giuditio, si trattiene qui per gli stati olandesi, m’affermé I’ altr’ hieri 


per cosa certa come la republica havea fatta offerta di quattrocento milla scudi a detti stati, continuando la 
guerra col catolico; et in effetto molto le preme a costoro quel negotio.” Aevum X (1936), p. 63. 

“Lettera senza firma al cardinale Caetano, da Venezia 2 febbraio 1608. Fondo Borghese, II, 5, f. 217, 
autogr.” Aevum X (1936), p. 64. 

'°7 “Tio faccia che le cose di quei Stati non precipitino come dubito, se la maesta cristianissima non li 
sostiene; che d’Inghilterra non si pud aspettar molto.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de P’Isle, 2 September 1608, 
LAP, vol. I, p. 34. 

08 «<f 4 tregua con li Stati la teniamo per esclusa: averanno che rodere.” Sarpi to Jerdme Groslot de I’Isle, 
13 October 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 40. 

109 «ft *avviso che il re d’Inghilterra sii per aggiutar li Stati non si verifichera; anzi, tutto in contrario, egli é 
risoluto di abbandonarli affatto. Quella maesta € molto diligente nelle materie di lettere....” Sarpi to Jer6me 
Groslot de I’Isle, 9 December 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 52. 

'!° “Ti nessuna cosa ho piti temuto nelli Paesi Bassi, che di prorogazione nel negoziato: veggo che segue; 
mi persuado che seguira di piu, e finalmente li Stati saranno sopraffatti dalle arti.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 16 
March 1609, LAP, vol. II, p. 144. 
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peace.''' So war was better than negotiation, and war was better than peace. Later, Sarpi 
admitted that he supported the Dutch attempt to incite the Ottoman Empire to assail the 
papacy with the help of the Dutch fleet. “It is not popular here, because of the fear of the 
Turk in Italy, but it would be universal salvation” — this last an expression Sarpi often 
associated with general war.'!” Nor was this an isolated instance. “Sancte Turca, libera 
nos!” -- St. Turkess, free us, was Sarpi’s sardonic prayer of 1617.''? The main factor in 
favor of the truce, he thought in the spring of 1609, was that France and England both 
wanted peace, and the Dutch were dependent upon their assistance.''* When writing to 
the well-informed Calvinist statesman von Dohna, Sarpi tended to take the line that the 
Dutch truce would indeed lead to war elsewhere, even though other Venetians did not 
realize this.'!> This stress on the imminent outbreak of hostilities was a constant in Sarpi's 
letters to von Dohna.'!® Sarpi often conjured up this possibility that general peace would 


turn into general war, since the enemies of Spain, previously united, were becoming 





''l “T 4 tregua delli Stati, finalmente, ci ha liberati della pena che l’aspettazione porta seco. Io so dove la 
Potenza spagnola si voltera: non son lontano da credere che quella nazione pensa far meglio il proprio 
profitto con una pace totale.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de l’Isle, 28 April 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 77. 

'!2 “T >ambasciator delli Stati [de’ Paesi Bassi] in Turchia ha proposto a quel principe di far guerra a Roma, 
promettendo aggiuto di navi: é€ stato ascoltato, e se a tempo fosse reiterato, potrebbe effettuarsi. Dispiace 
qui, temendosi il turco in Italia; ma sarebbe salute universale.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 23 
October 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 248. 

"3 Sarpi: “Sancte Turca, libera nos!” As Benzoni noted, Sarpi “giunge a sperare che i turchi ‘meno cattivi 
de Spagnoli’ muovessero contro le navi armate di questi entrate provocatoriamente nell’ Adriatico.” 
(Benzoni, p. 29) 

"4 “Trtorno le cose del mondo, volendo li re di Francia ed Inghilterra la tregua, ed essendo li Stati [de’ Paesi 
Bassi] in necessita di seguir la loro autorita, bisogna credere che da quel canto seguira....” Sarpi to von 
Dohna, 14 April 1609, LAP, vol. II, p. 147. 

'' “Se segue pace cogli Stati {de’ Paesi Bassi], si pud temere guerra altrove, e, accrescendo discordia tra il 
papa e Venezia, si vede il dove; ma Venezia sta con grande negligenza.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 3 March 
1609, LAP, vol. U, p. 142. 

'16 “Era Paulo non sa che dire, ma vede le cose andare a guerra, e Venezia pensarci meno di quello che 
conviene.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 14 April 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 147. But even here there were moments 
when Sarpi predicted peace, as at the end of 1608: . “I! mondo, per quanto appare, s’accomoda per serrare il 
Jano: il che se seguira, averemo piu general pace che quella di Ottaviano.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 23 
December 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 138. 
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disunited in the process, and covering such an operation with the mask of religion was 
likely to excite the wrath of God.''? When writing to the French Huguenot Groslot, who 
was presumably not so well informed, the element of immediate war was downplayed. 
Sarpi, depending on who his correspondent was, sometimes predicted that the Dutch 
truce would not lead to war, but rather to a peace that was more deleterious than armed 
conflict. To this extent, Sarpi acknowledged what the policy of the Duke of Lerma 
actually represented. He told Groslot in July of 1609 that the Spanish intention was to 
establish a "perpetual peace, and they will break it with no one, unless they are obliged to 
do so by force.”’'® At other times, Sarpi's comments on the Dutch truce reflect his deep 
and pervasive pessimism about the nature of the times in which he lived, which he called 
"a time of the plague,” in which every dispute had to be about religion. “Is it possible that 
there are no other reasons to go to war?" inveighed Sarpi to Groslot.!!” 

But although Sarpi's evaluation as to whether peace or war might be imminent 
tended to vary, the one constant of his evaluation was an implacable condemnation of 


Henry IV of France and his diplomacy. Sarpi lamented in early 1609 that this "wisest 


man" was now so “demented” as to be persuaded that his reputation as arbiter of Europe 


'!7 “<T)i9 voglia che questa pace generale non termini in una general guerra. Veggo gran diffidenze tra 
quelli che altre volte erano unitissimi; e tutto si cuopre con la maschera della religione, che é opera per 
provar tanto maggiormente |’ira divina.” (Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 26 May 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 
82-83) Sarpi expressed the same sentiment a few months later to the French Catholic Leschassier: “Utinam 
haec communis pax non desinat in commune bellum.” Sarpi to Jacques Leschassier, 14 October 1609, 
LAG, p. 60. 

''8 <1) mondo ha opinione che fatta la tregua [ne’ Paesi Bassi] si pensi ad altra guerra, e che solo si 
differisca per prender fiato. Io posso ingannarmi, ma tengo il fine di chi governa sii avere una pace 
perpetua, e che non romperanno con nissuno, se pero non saranno tirati per forza.” Sarpi to Jeré6me Groslot 
de I’Isle, 7 July 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 85. 

'!9 “Che infelicita possiede il secolo presente! A me pare un tempo di peste, che ogni male degeneri in essa: 
cosi adesso ogni controversia ¢ di religione. Possibile che non vi sii altra occasione di far guerra!” Sarpi to 
Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 4 August 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 89. 
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depended on doing so much harm to himself by putting the Dutch back under Spanish 
control, meaning that this large restored power would be turned against his successors on 


the French throne.'”° 


SARPI VS. HENRY IV IN GERMANY, 1608-1610 


Sarpi's propaganda campaign against Henry IV of France in his letters to von 
Dohna amounted to a sustained effort to turn the Palatine court against the French. Once 
again, from the point of view of any serious effort to assemble a coherent anti-Spanish 
front in Europe, this effort is extremely puzzling to say the least. Von Anhalt and von 
Dohna, like the Elector Palatine, were strong Calvinists, but Sarpi told von Dohna that 
the King of France was a great opponent of Calvinism and co-worker of the Pope, even 
though he had received all of his possessions from the reformed religion.!*! Sarpi 
constantly accused Henry IV of attempting to destroy the alliance of the German 


Protestant princes by breaking up the Protestant Union of 1609, since he was always 





'20 Since this was a letter to the French Huguenot Grolot, Sarpi added that war in Italy was unlikely, since 
the Spanish wanted to keep the Italians in peace but at each other's throats, and were enjoying success in 
this effort: ‘Ma l’affetto mi trasporta di nuovo in Olanda. Gran giudizio di Dio, che la prudenza del piu 
savio uomo [Enrico IV] sii cosi dementata da persuadersi che la sua riputazione di arbitro vi ricerchi cosi 
notabil suo danno: che li Stati tornino sotto Spagna, e tante forze debbino servire contro la sua posterita. 
Dio ci abbia compassione. Ma che la Guerra si trasporti in Italia, Vostra Signoria non lo credi: tenga per 
fermo che vogliono gl’ italiani in pace, ma in dissension fra loro; e l’ottengono.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de 
l'Isle, 6 January 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 59. 

'2! The Dutch peace, commented Sarpi ironically was in impenetrable mystery which could not be 
understood from afar: ““Grand’ arcano € questo che il re di Francia sii tanto avversario della religione 
riformata, da cui ha ricevuto tutti li suoi beni, e tanto congiunto col papa, che gli ha fatto guerra e pratiche. 
La tregua dei Paesi Bassi é un misterio, che qui per Ja lontananza non intendiamo.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 31 
March 1609, LAP, vol. Il, p. 145. 
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suspicious when others were able to establish good relations among themselves.'** Henry 
IV, alleged Sarpi, was also hostile to an alliance between Venice and the Protestant 
union, meaning that the French King was playing the role of a wrecker all around.” 
Sarpi claimed that his own approach was based on mutual benefit for the Venetians and 
the German princes, since the evils visited on Germany were manufactured in Italy, and 
the Venetians needed reliable allies the North.'™* Sarpi also asserted to von Dohna that 
Henry IV, when dealing with Germany, was looking exclusively after his own interests 
and not those of the Germans, and continued to be obsessed by his ambition to be the 


125 


arbiter of Europe, in the service of which he would not be honest.” Given all this, Sarpi 


kept repeating to von Dohna that the German Protestant princes were very right to harbor 
deep suspicions that the French were acting only for themselves. Sarpi's hostility towards 
Henry IV was undiminished even when the French King gave an important 
ambassadorial appointment to Giovanni Badoer or Badovere, who was a member of 
Sarpi's network. Sarpi's wry comment was that Badovere was a close friend who had 
been an orthodox Calvinist and then became a Catholic, but was in reality neither one nor 


the other.!?° 


'22 FT gran timore che il re di Francia non sturbi la concordia de’ protestanti, essendo uomo che sospetta 
ogni concordia altrui.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 7 July 1609, ZAP, vol. II, p. 152. 

13 «pare ch’ il re di Francia non vedrebbe volentieri l’unione di detta repubblica co’ principi 
d’Alemagna....” Sarpi-von Dohna conversation, August 4 1608, LAP, vol. Il, p. 125. 

4 «7 utile & reciproco: per li veneziani, d’ Alemagna; e, per li principi d’ Alemagna, di Vinezia. Questo in 
buoni avvertimenti, perché in fine il mal che si fa a loro si fabbrica qui; per quello, avremmo buone genti in 
Alemagna.” Sarpi-von Dohna conversation, 21 August 1608, LAP, vol. II, p. 126. 

'25 “TD ubito che il re di Francia nelle cose di Alemagna procedera pit guardando a sé che a loro, e, non 
essendo li interessi comuni, per minimo suo rispetto non guardera farli; ha gran pensiero di esser arbitro di 
tutti: da lui si pud aspettare poca verita.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 18 August 1609, LAP, vol. I], pp. 156-157. 
ey principi d’Alemagna hanno gran ragione d’aver sospetto contro Francia, che non faccia per loro, ma 
per sé... Monsignor Badovere € amico mio e molto conosciuto da me; fu [calvinista] ortodosso, passo 
cattolico; non é nuovo né vecchio.” Sarpi to von Dohna, September 1609, LAP, vol. II, p. 158; and also: 
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The problems between France and the German Protestant union were real, and it 
is hard to see how they can all be blamed on Henry IV. As Greengrass notes regarding 
Henry IV’s view of the German princes, he "remained unimpressed by their overall 
ability to coordinate themselves into an effective alliance” and was “not convinced that 
he enjoyed the material support of the German Protestant powers...When the Protestant 
princes signed their famous ’Evangelical Union’ at Ahausen in 1608, they explicitly 


rejected France being associated with it."!7’ 


THE FOSCARINI MISSION TO THE COURT OF HENRY IV 


The conflict between Sarpi and Henry IV crystallized in 1608-1610 due to the 
presence at the French court of the Venetian ambassador Antonio Foscarini, a close ally 
and confidant of Sarpi.'”* Foscarini served for about two years in Paris before being 
posted to the Court of St. James in London. He was later accused of selling copies of his 
own dispatches, and was held in prison in Venice for a time in 1618. After being 
acquitted and freed, Foscarini, who was by now a senator, came into contact with the 
visiting English noblewoman, Lady Arundel. Foscarini was accused of meeting foreign 
diplomats at her home, and of other offenses, and for this he was arrested, tried in secret, 
and strangled in prison in 1622. His body was displayed hanging by one leg from the 


“Mi son molto rallegrato del carico dato dal re a monsignor Badovere; egli é di valore....” Sarpi to Castrino, 
September 1609, LAP, vol. II, p. 49. 

te Greengrass, pp. 195-196. 

!28 An early well-wisher of Foscarini was Sir Dudley Carleton, who wrote to his friend Chamberlain in 
1606: “...I have so many good words that I wish I could make them over to Signore Foscarini by bill of 
exchange and share with him in his expectations.” Carleton to Chamberlain, September 6/16, 1606, DCJC, 
p. 169. 
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gibbet in the Piazzetta San Marco. He was later exonerated by the Venetian government, 
and this is the version of events which appeared on his tombstone. Foscarini had lived 
dangerously, and his fate serves to underline once again the fact that the Sarpi group was 
not identical with the Venetian state, but rather represented a private network within the 
Venetian organs of government, with ramifications reaching into Venetian civil society 
and indeed into other countries. This, we must presume, was what Sarpi meant when he 
referred to "our academy" in his letters to Foscarini.!”’ 

Sarpi apparently sent his letters to Foscarini in the Venetian diplomatic pouch, but 
he mistrusted other members of the Venetian government enough to write these letters in 
secret code. Sarpi was so concerned about secrecy that he actually used two distinct 
secret codes, one of which was still indecipherable in the mid-1930s when Pietro Savio of 
the Vatican Secret Archive prepared his edition of these letters for publication. In these 
instances, Savio simply indicated how many lines of unreadable code were present in the 
letters, and there were quite a few.'*” Foscarini's years as the Venetian ambassador in 
Paris represent the years in which Sarpi's letters to French correspondents are most 
numerous, presumably because Sarpi was able to use Foscarini's diplomatic pouch for his 


own private correspondence with French Catholic and Huguenot members of his 


29 << *accademia nostra non pud caminar inanti, salvo che entrandovi alemanni” Sarpi to Foscarini, 9 
December 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 57; and “Ho riputato necessario che V. E. habbia questi due avvisi, 
accio faccia qualche buono officio per la nostra accademia.” Sarpi to Foscarini, September 1609, Aevum XI 
(1937), p. 281. 

'30 As Savio noted, “Di due cifre faceva usd Sarpi con Foscarini: una é nota, incognita l’altra; in 

quest’ ultimo caso, il codice presenta la sola cifra.” Aevum X (1936), p. 87. The unknown code was made 
up of letters of the Roman alphabet and Arabic numnbers: “La cifra che non si conosce é composta di 
lettere latine e di numeri arabibi.” Aevum X (1936), p. 87. 
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network.'*! This system tended to break down when Foscarini went on to London, and 
was replaced by Giustinian, whom Sarpi considered to be a papist and therefore 
completely untrustworthy. '* 

Sarpi used his letters to Foscarini to keep the ambassador fully informed about the 
political situation in Venice as reflected in the incessant shifts and rotations in the 
factional composition of the most important elective offices. In 1608 Sarpi warned 
Foscarini that the new group of government ministers making up the Collegio would be 
less favorable to their side than the current one, and as the quality of their decisions could 
therefore not be expected to improve.’*? In September 1609, as he was eagerly awaiting 
the arrival of the new Dutch ambassador whose posting he had helped to obtain, Sarpi 
again alerted to Foscarini to a very hostile climate among the Savii of the Collegio, who 
"could not be worse," in his opinion. “Really the senators are reliable and generous, but 


the plague is concentrated in the Collegio," Sarpi added.'** (These judgments were being 


'S! Sarpi told Groslot as long as Foscarini was in France, they letters would be secure, but with Foscarini's 
departure, their communications would face grave impediments: “Ma mentre il signor Foscarini stara in 
Francia, le lettere veniranno sempre sicure....” (Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de |’Isle, 2 March 1610, LAP, vol. 
I, p. 112); “Il ritorno del signor Foscarini portara grand’impedimento alla nostra comunicazione....” Sarpi 
to Jer6me Groslot de l’Isle, 8 June 1610, ZAP, vol. I, p. 123. 

'2 Sarpi warned his French correspondents months in advance that Giorgio or Zorzi Giustinian was not to 
be trusted: “Fra Paulo ha con lui corrispondenza pubblica, ma in secreto confidenza nessuna.” Sarpi to 
Castrino, 16 March 1610, LAP, vol. II, p. 79. What made Giustinian impossible to deal with, in Sarpi's 
opinion, was that he was pro-papal not because of religious belief, but in order to advance his own 
interests: “Del venturo a Parigi [Giorgio Giustiniani] non si puo confidare pienamente, per esser troppo 
papista, e, quel che piu importa, non per religione, ma per interesse.” (Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 8 
June 1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 123) A later version of this profile described Giustinian as papist not by means of 
deception, but because of his malice: “Dell’ambasciator nuovo [Giorgio Giustiniani], non convien far stato, 
per esser papista, non per inganno, ma per malizia.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 4 January 1611, LAP, 
vol. I, p. 162. It was clear in any case that Sarpi regarded Giustinian as a member of a hostile Venetian 
faction, and made this fact perfectly clear even to non- Venetians. 

'3 <1 a mutatione del collegio non sara in meglio, ma in peggio; per il che non bisogna aspettare miglior 
risolutione, che per lo passato.” Sarpi to Foscarini, 25 June 1608 Aevum XI (1937), p. 34. 

34 “Sto con desiderio di veder qui l’ambasciador d’Olanda, se bene quei del collegio che saranno, non 
possono esser peggiori. Veramente quei del senato sono costanti e generosi, ma la peste é tutta in collegio.” 
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forwarded to Lord Salisbury in London by Sir Henry Wotton, who was under Sarpi’s 
influence.) 

Sarpi also coached Foscarini on which items he should include in his written 
dispatches to the doge and the Collegio. At one point, Foscarini in a private letter to 
Sarpi had provided a description of the activities of the papal, Turkish, and English 
envoys to the French court. Sarpi wrote back saying he had shown this account to their 
factional associate Nicolé Contarini, and that Contarini wanted Foscarini to include this 
material in his official dispatch to the doge and the Collegio, with the understanding that 
it would also be read before the Senate.'*° As the German Protestant Union, a project 
which the Sarpi group had consistently favored, was finally coming together, Sarpi urged 
Foscarini to assemble a timeline or comprehensive account of how this alliance was 
formed, and include it in his next report to the Venetian government; Sarpi thought that 
the political disposition of the senators would be improved by becoming acquainted with 
this German alliance, which he thought could be an important future partner of the 


Venetians. !°° 








Sarpi to Foscarini, 29 September 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 287. This was also the view reported by 
Wotton, doubtless briefed by Sarpi; “The Gran Concilio are the best patriots, I mean in general the youth 
and middle age; the Senate indifferent this year, the Dieci never better, the Collegio never worse....” 
Wotton to Earl of Salisbury, 20 February 1610, Life and Letters, vol. 1, p. 485. These problems persisted, as 
Wotton reported months later: “Especially the College itself being at the present composed...very 
untowardly; for these things depend upon vicissitudes.” Wotton to Earl of Salisbury, 10 December 1610 
(N:S.), Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 499. 

'35 “1] signor Nicolé Contarini, leggendo quella partita, dice che quelle sarebbono cose da scrivere al 
senato.” Sarpi to Foscarini, 26 August 1608, Aevum XI (1937), p. 35. 

'36 «17S. protrebbe informarsi di tutto che é passato e scrivere, perché farebbe gran dispositione nell’ animo 
di questi signori per introdurvi la forma al tempo suo.” Sarpi to Foscarini, 23 June 1609, Aevum XI (1937), 
p. 279. 
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Sarpi also provided Foscarini with feedback about how his dispatches were being 
received and evaluated by the Senate, and also gave him advice on how to conduct his 
mission. After apparently having heard the Foscarini's incessant spying was creating a 
backlash with Henry IV and the French court, Sarpi offered Foscarini the following 


advice: 


You are highly regarded here because of the good and solid reporting you 
provide, and if you continue in this way, you will turn out to be the most 
famous ambassador that this Republic has ever sent abroad for many 
years. You can only do this by insinuating yourself and penetrating 
certain situations, as you are doing. But because princes do not like it 
when any person investigates with curiosity that which they want to keep 
secret, it is better to do this in a secret way, hiding one's curiosity, and 
actually pretending to be distracted and incapable of seeing the things 
which you are carefully noting and observing....'°’ I hope that these words 
of mine that will not make you less curious, but will only make you 
dissemble better and pretend to be negligent.'*® 


Sarpi was also capable of staging incidents involving Foscarini in order to 
influence the contents of his dispatches. In a letter to Castrino, Sarpi noted that a number 
of books including de Thou’s Historia sui temporis had just been placed on the Index of 
Prohibited Books in Rome, meaning if that there would soon be an attempt to ban them in 
Venice as well. Sarpi suggested that de Thou should find a way to pick a quarrel with 


Foscarini so that the latter would be obliged to include a short description of de Thou in 


'37 “Fila é sopra modo commendata qui per gli avvisi, che da buoni e solidi, ed in questo continuando, ella 
riuscra il pi famoso ambasciadore che questa republica habbia gia mandato, molti anni; e questo ella non 
puo fare, se non insinuandosi e penetrando, come fa. Ma perché li prencipi non hanno caro che persona 
investighi curiosamente quello che vogliono tener secreto, conviene far questo occultamente e dissimulata 
la curiosita, anzi fingere il trascurato e mostrar di non vedere quello anco che si nota ed osserva 
benissimo.” Sarpi to Foscarini, 26 August 1608, Aevum XI (1937), p. 34. 

Pea prego che queste mie parole non la faccino meno curioso, ma solo la faccino dissimulare e fingere il 
trascurato.” Sarpi to Foscarini, 26 August 1608, Aevum XI (1937), p. 35. This was typical Sarpian advice 
for diplomats; in 1615, he would tell Simone Contarini in Rome: “Consideri V. E. se si puo con dignita 
dissimulare et tralasciar questo caso.” Lettere inedite Sarpi-Simone Contarini, 13 January 1615, p. 2. 
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his diplomatic dispatches, thus educating the Senate about this author and, in Sarpi's 
words, his "virtue and value." This would be a way, thought Sarpi, to make it less likely 
that de Thou’s book would be banned in Venice.'*° 

If Sarpi and his group were thus attempting to control the flow of information into 
the Senate and the rest of the Venetian government, they were apparently not alone in 
that world of intrigue which was the early seventeenth century in Venice. In the autumn 
of 1609, Sarpi warned Foscarini that some senators were taking note of important items 
in Foscarini's dispatches from Paris, and then instructing the Venetian ambassador in 
Rome to invent material to contradict or undermine Foscarini’s reporting, attributing such 
material to the French ambassador to Rome or to the Pope himself.'*° Foscarini himself 
was constantly observed by the papal nuncio in Paris, whose admittedly hostile 
comments give us important insights into how the Venetian ambassador, one of the 
leading diplomats of the giovani faction, actually operated. The nuncio quipped that “if 
we have to guess at the mood of governments based on their ambassadors, I don't know 
what we should believe about the Venetian Senate, since this ambassador of theirs here 


seems to have no other business and no other close relations except with Huguenots and 


the envoys of heretical princes with whom we might say he is in perpetual negotiation 





'° “Credo bene che sarebbe molto a proposito se l’autore ne facesse qualche querela col signor ambasciator 
Foscarini, costi: il is quale per il suo debito sarebbe obbligato scriverne al senato, e questo sveglierebbe gli 
animi, massime se fosse rappresentato con qualche particolare degno di considerazione. Li afezionati alla 
virti e valore dell’autore non mancheranno di far il suo debito, e forsi con la sola loro opera si superera 
ogni difficulta; ma per ogni rispetto non é ben negligere mezzo alcuno.” Sarpi to Castrino, 22 December 
1609, LAP, vol. II, p. 69. 

'0 “Fra Paolo tiene che tra quei del senato siano alcuni, quali avvisano l’ambasciador di Venetia a Roma di 
quello che Foscarini scrive da Francia, ed immediate esso ambasciador di Venetia a Roma scrive qualche 
cosa per contrasegno, come detto dall’ambasciador di Francia a Roma, o dal papa....” Sarpi to Foscarini, 14 
October 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 293. 
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and conversation."'*! This Nuncio in Paris on March 3, 1609 sent a further detailed report 


to Pope Paul V on the style and activities of Foscarini: 


Foscarini, the Venetian ambassador, has recently been seeking out to 
persuade me that he is a great servant of His Holiness, and that he always has 
used good offices and that he wanted to do so.... From the first day that he 
came here, he has always behaved in the same way: his most confidential 
dealings are with the envoys of various German Protestants, with the Dutch, 
with the English ambassador, and with two or three French Huguenots, who 
can be considered his dinner guests. His business has been to attempt to 
impede in any way possible any peace or truce in Flanders; and to do the 
worst he could against the projects of [the Spanish ambassador] Don Pietro 
di Toledo and to incite the heretics to go into action by giving them the idea 
that the Pope was plotting with these royal marriages to ruin them. In 
addition to these fine projects, he has been in a big rush to set up this league 
of Protestants in Germany, and although he has not been able to do much in 
this direction, in any case I am sure that if he can contribute to this, he'll do 
it. At the root of these actions are the new developments that you send me 
from Venice and the fear they have there of His Holiness and of Spain. 
Foscarini himself, a few days ago, came to me and put on a show of 
deploring the danger which he saw threatening the public interest of Italy 
because of the conflicts that continue to proliferate between his Holiness and 
the Venetian Signoria. He said that he saw things moving towards an open 
break, that the Senate was extremely exasperated by certain words which His 
Holiness had said to their ambassador and that if His Holiness didn't change 
his intent, or his way of expressing it, then great evils would come into the 
world. ...He repeated to me with great emphasis that the situation would 
break apart. It is totally true that he is in close relations with Fra Paolo 
and his supporters, and that he is here that which he was during his time in 
Chioggia, and here again the only good thing is that he has no reputation, 
neither with the King nor with his ministers, and if he ever had any, he lost 
it all when he created that incident with Don Pietro at the Queen’s ball.'” 


'41 <°Se dagl’ambasciatori si pud far qualche coniettura degl’humori de’ principi, non so che cosa si deva 
credere di quel senato [di Venezia], mentre questo loro ambasciatore non par che habbi qui né altro 
commertio, né altra confidenza che con ugonotti e con i ministri dé principi heretici, co’ quali si pud dire 
che perpetuamente tratti e conversi.’” “Il nunzio di Francia al cardinale Borghese, 11 novembre 1608. 
Fondo Borghese, 11, 252, f. 369, in proprie.” Aevum XI (1937), p. 17; see also Federico Seneca, La Politica 
Veneziana Dopo L'Interdetto (Padua: Antenore, 1957), pp. 21-22. 

'42 <1) Foscarino, ambasciatore veneto, ha procurato da poco in qua di stringersi meco et di persuadermi 
ch’egli é gran servitore di Sua Santita et che ha fatto sempre buoni offizi, et che voleva farli. Et ha fatto 
questo con tanta affettatione, pregandomi pit volte a scriverne, ch’ oltre a qualche disegno di spiar da me 
qualche cosa, sono anco in pensando che possa haver costi qualche interesse. Dal primo giorno ch’egli 
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During an altercation with Foscarini within the earshot of Henry IV, Don Pedro de 
Toledo had called the Venetian “a poltroon, a pantaloon, and a pig.”!*? This same nuncio 
reported a little later: “Secretary of State Villeroy later told the nuncio that it would be 
very unwise for the Pope to proceed against Sarpi and his followers if it looks like the 
Senate is committed to defending them, even if they were declared heretics, since this 
will only lead to the loss to the Church of the Venetian Republic and will implicate his 
Holiness and all of Italy in serious evils. Foscarini has now filled this entire court with 
quarrels, as if the Venetians were the actors and His Holiness the guilty party.... the 
passion which Foscarini is showing against the Dutch truce is truly an incredible 


thing." '“* Concerning the jurisdictional issues raised by the struggle around the Venetian 


venne qui, ha usato sempre |’istesso modo di governarsi: le sue pitt intime pratiche sono stati gl’agenti di 
varii protestanti d’ Alamagna; quello degli olandesi, 1’ambasciatore d’Inghilterra et due o tre ugonotti 
francesi, che si posson dire suoi commensali. I suoi negozi sono stati il procurar per ogni via d’impedire la 
pace, o tregua di Fiandra; il far il peggio ch’egli ha potuto contro le pratiche di don Pietro [di Toledo] e 
istigare gl*heretici a commuoversi, con metter loro avanti che il papa machinava, con questi parentadi, la 
loro rovina. Oltre a queste belle imprese, egli ha havuto gran premura di questa lega in Alemagna di 
protestanti; et sebene egli ha in questo potuto far poco, tuttavia m’assicuro che se hara potuto coadiuvare, 
Vhara fatto. La radice di queste attioni sono le nuove che V. S. Il.ma mi da di Venetia et la paura che 
hanno di Sua Santita et delli spagnoli, Egli medesimo, pochi giorni sono, é stato da me et m’ha mostrato di 
deplorare il pericolo, in che egli vedeva di nuovo il ben publico d’Italia, per i disgusti che pur hora 
repullulavano tra Sua Santita et la Signoria; che vedeva camminare le cose a manifesta rottura; che il senato 
era esasperatissimo di alcune parole che haveva detto Sua Beatitudine costi al loro ambasciatore, et che se 
Sua Santita non cambiava volonta, o modo di dimostrarla, che ne sarebbero nati gravissimi mali.... mi 
repeté con gran senso che le cose si rompereberro. E verissimo ch’ egli tiene stretta intelligenza con fra 
Paulo e con i suoi aderenti; et insomma qual’eg]’era a Chiozza, ¢ anco qui, dove, quanto ci é di buono, egli 
non ha nessuna reputatione, né appresso il re, né appresso i ministri; e se punto n’haveva, la perse tutta per 
quel che gl’intervenne con don Pietro [di Toledo] al ballo della regina.’” Nunzio of France to Cardinal 
Borghese, 3 March 1609. Fondo Borghese, I, 251, f. 78, in proprie. Aevum XI (1937), pp. 71-72. 

'3 Foscarini asserted that the incident put him in danger of assassination by the Spanish because “les 
assassinats des Espagnols ne lui plaisent pas.” Aerssens to Barneveld, 9 February 1609, Hague Archives, 
cited by Motley, vol. I, p. 34. 

‘4 “Ti questo tenore parlo il signor di Villeroy, il qual lungamente discorse meco intorno a fra Paulo et 
suoi seguaci, sostenendo che Sua Santita non debba far proceder pit avanti contro di loro, se si giudica che 
il senato sia per difenderli, come professa, dopo ancora che fossero dichiarati heretici, perché questo solo 
fara perdere quella republica et implichera Sua Santita e l’Italia tutta in gravissimi mali. Il Foscarino ha qui 
piena tutta la corte di querele, come se essi fossero gl’attori e Sua Santita il reo.... Veramente é cosa 
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Interdict, Villeroy warned the nuncio that France did not consider Sarpi's doctrines to be 
heretical, but rather merely the point of view of secular rulers interested in maintaining 
their jurisdiction .’*° 

As can be imagined, because of the blatant display of Foscarini's fraternization 
with the French Huguenot opposition, and doubtless for other reasons, Henry IV regarded 
the Venetian envoy with open contempt. In March 1608 the French king told the papal 
nuncio that the Senate of Venice had greatly declined in its prudence, and cited 
Ambassador Foscarini as an example, mocking him for the benefit of the nuncio as a 
“man of no value.”'*° Henry IV later shared with the nuncio his opinion that Foscarini 
was "a madman," adding that he had repeatedly told Foscarini in a polite manner that it 
was necessary for the Venetians to find a settlement with the Pope, but that he judged the 
problem was that in Venice the opinion was deeply rooted that the Pope was determined 


to ally with Spain.'*’ This, of course, was a good talking point for the King of France. 
Pp 


On another occasion, Henry IV regaled the nuncio with his estimate that Foscarini was a 





incredibile la passione, che mostra il Foscarino della tregua.” ” “Nunzio of France to Cardinal Borghese, 17 
March 1609. Fondo Borghese, II, 251, ff. 118-120, in proprie.” Aevum X (1936), p. 66. 

'45 “Fali [Villeroy] mi replicd che il mondo non crede che negli scritti de fra Paulo siano heresie, et che non 
contegono altro che la difesa dell’autorita temporale de’ principi.” “Il nunzio di Francia al cardinale 
Borghese, 12 aprile 1609, Fondo Borghese, II, 251, ff. 160-161, in proprie.” Aevum X (1936), p. 69. 

'46 «> oggiunse Sua Maesta [Cristianissima] che quel senato [di Venezia] era molto declinato dalla sua 
prudenza, et casco in proposito di questo ambasciatore Foscarino, del qual si burlo un pezzo meco, 
trattandolo da huomo che non vaglia niente.’” “Il nunzio di Francia al cardinale Borghese, 19 marzo 1608. 
Fondo Borghese, II, 252, f. 69, in proprie.” Aevum XI (1937), p. 17. 

'47 “Rispose Sua Maesta che il Foscarino era un pazzo; che gl’haveva pit volte parlato di buona maniera e 
dettoli che s’accomodassero con Sua Santita, ma che il male é che hanno in Venetia radicata 

quest’ opinione, credendo che si debba Sua Santita unir con spagnoli. “Il nunzio di Francia al cardinale 
Borghese, 12 aprile 1609, Fondo Borghese, II, 251, ff. 160-161, in proprie.” Aevum X (1936), p. 67. 
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Lutheran, and that the Venetian government had such close relations with heretics that he 
was seriously worried about them.'** 

The relations between Henry IV and Foscarini continued to deteriorate in the 
spring of 1609. The nuncio reported that Henry IV, after having granted an audience to 
Foscarini for the first time in four months, called in Pére Coton to inform him that the 
Venetian had come to his audience without any business in hand and had impertinently 
demanded to know from the King what the nuncio had been telling His Majesty. The rest 
of the audience had been devoted to appeals by Foscarini to persuade Henry IV to start a 
war with the King of Spain. Henry IV had replied that he was a friend of His Catholic 
Majesty, and that to remove any cause of war, he had arranged the truce in Flanders. 
Coton had been speaking to the nuncio in secret.'*? Sarpi also became aware that 
Foscarini had worn out his welcome with their former friend Philipe Canaye de Fresnes; 
Sarpi told Foscarini that he did not know the reason for this, but put the blame on Canaye 
de Fresnes. Sarpi’s answer to this problem was, as usual, to recommend deception: he 


recommended to Foscarini that he "dissemble with him and see if it is possible to win 


him over, although J am convinced that he has little influence with the King of France 


'48 « | et in particulare che Sua Maesta gl’haveva detto che il Foscarino era lutherano, et che la signoria 


teneva hoggi tanto commertio con gl’heretici, che temeva assai del fatto loro.” Nuncio in Paris to Cardinal 
Borghese, Rome, 3 March 1609, Aevum X (1936), p. 71. 

'49 «11 re dopo haver dato ’audienza al Foscarino, chiamo il padre Cotone et gli disse che I’ambasciato as a 
re era venuto all’audienza senza negotio et che gl’haveva impertinentemente domandato quel che io havevo 
negotiato con Sua Maesta. Che la somma della sua audienza |’haveva egli consumata in persuadere Sua 
Maesta a muover guerra al re di Spagna, et che Sua Maesta gl’haveva risposto ch’era amica del re cattolico 
et che, per non haver seco occasione di guerra, haveva fatto fare la tregua in Fiandra. M’ha richiesto il 
padre Cotone di segreto. Era stato il Foscarino circa quattro mesi senza parlare al re....” Aevum X (1936), 
p. 72. “Di Parigi, il di 9 di giugno 1609. Roberto, vescovo di Montepulciani; Ii nunzio di Francia al 
cardinale Borghese. Fondo Borghese, II, 251, ff. 225-228, in proprie.” Aevum X (1936), p. 72. 
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and none at all with Villeroy.”'°° When in June 1609, Foscarini was able to obtain 
another audience with Henry IV, he told the monarch that the one thing that Italy wanted 


from Henry IV was to start a war with the King of Spain. Henry IV cannily replied that if 


he were to do so, Venice would refuse to join him.!*! 


MICANZIO’S LENTEN SERMONS OF 1609 


In the framework of Sarpi's plan to create a Calvinist congregation inside Venice, 
the Friar’s right-hand man and principal coworker Fulgenzio Micanzio gave a series of 
Lenten sermons in the winter of 1609 in which he came very close to arguing that 
salvation was by faith alone, while reducing any reference to good works to the vanishing 
point. When Sarpi wrote to the French Huguenot Groslot at the end of March 1609, 
Micanzio’s cycle of sermons was already in full swing, having triumphed over various 
machinations of the papalini designed to prevent this preaching.’*’ Even before Sarpi 
wrote this letter, Cardinal Borghese in Rome had written to the nuncio in Paris that the 


papal envoy in Venice had complained to the Collegio about the activities of Fulgenzio 


'S° “nfolto tempo é che mi pare di scorgere che Frenes non sii molto soddisfatto di Foscarino; non posso 
penetrar perché, ma attribuisco bene il tutto a Frenes, il quale conosco di natura di voler sapere soprastare 
sempre al compagno e pedantizzare. Credo pero che sii bene il dissimulare con lui e vedere se si pud 
acquistarlo, se bene mi persuado che poco appresso possi al re di Francia e niente appresso (f. 45) 
Villeroy.” Sarpi to Foscarini, 9 December 1608, Aevum XI (1937), p. 57-58. 

'S! “E stato di nuovo il Foscarino all’audienza del re, al quale ha detto che nessuna altra cosa aspettava il 
mondo et desiderava I’Italia da Sua Maesta che vederla appicar la guerra col re di Spagna. A che rispose 
Sua Maesta che quando poi vi si risolvesse, la sua republica non la seguirebbe” II nunzio di Francia al 
cardinale Borghese, 7 July 1609. Nunz. Francia, 53, f. 254, reg. Aevum (XVI) 1942, p. 137. 

'S2 <1) padre Fulgenzio [Micanzio] sta predicando, come gia dua anni, quando Vostra Signoria lo senti; ché 
l’anno passato non predico. Sono state fatte gran macchinazioni contro lui: sino al presente sono superate: 
cosi Dio faccia succedi all’avvenire.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 30 March 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 74- 
75. 
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Micanzio, a "student of Fra Paolo,” who had taken possession of one of the principal 
pulpits of Venice and was now preaching open Calvinism.'** The complaint of a papal 
nuncio to the Venetian government about a mere series of sermons soon became grist for 
the gossip mills of many courts around Europe. Sarpi wrote to Groslot that the nuncio had 
told the Collegio that “he could not say that the doctrine was bad, but that it was not wise 
to wait for the preacher to declare himself a heretic.” And the Pope, also attacking the 
preacher, had said that preaching the Scripture is suspect, since those who want to stay 
close to Scripture will ruin the Catholic faith" -- a papal statement which Sarpi was glad 
to have widely reported.'** Sir Henry Wotton was able to report his own intelligence on 
these incidents, including gleanings from the dispatches of the Venetian ambassador to 
the Holy See. Wotton informed Lord Salisbury that “the resident ambassador of the 
Signory at Rome hath written that the Pope himself (after the Cardinal Lanfranco) 
expostulated with him touching the sermons of Fulgentio; he gave him this answer, that 
the said Fulgentio (as he had been informed from hence) did preach the Gospel and word 
of God. Et non sapete voi (replied the Pope in a great passion) che il predicare la pura 


Scittura et il puro Evangelio é un voler ruinare et distruggere la fede Catholica?’'*° 





'S3 “A Venetia moltiplica il male in infinito et é arrivato tant’ oltre che al nuntio é convenuto querelarsi in 
publico collegio di un frate Fulgentio servita, alunno di fra Paolo, che havendo ottenuto per favore un 
pulpito principale di Venetia predica manifestamente il calvinismo,” II cardinale Borghese al nunzio di 
Francia, 19 March 1609. Nunz. Francia 293, f. 289, reg., Aevum (XVI) 1942, p. 114. 

'S4 “Ha patito grand’ opposizione da questo nuncio, il quale ha fatto anco di cid querimonia, dicendo che 
non si poteva dir che la dottrina fosse cattiva, ma pero che non conveniva aspettar che il predicator si 
dichiarasse eretico. Ed il pontefice, querelandosi dell’istesso, ha detto che quel predicar la Scrittura ha del 
sospettoso, e chi vorra star attaccato alla Scrittura ruinera la fede cattolica.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de 
V'Isle, 28 April 1609, ZAP, vol. I, p. 76. 

'S5 “Don’t you know that preaching the pure Scripture and the pure gospel is the desire to ruin and destroy 
the Catholic faith?” This is of course a reference to the fundamentalist Protestant notion of sola scriptura. 
The Catholic view has been that Scripture needs to be interpreted in the light of tradition and the 
magisterium of the Roman Church. 
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These were his formal words; which being rehearsed in Senate out of the ambassador’s 
letter, did cause a general murmur amongst them. And Padre Paulo is of the opinion that 
nothing was to be wished more for the opening of their eyes here than such a voice from 
the Pope himself.”’”° During the time that Micanzio was preaching, the papal nuncio in 
Venice redoubled his efforts to obtain evidence about illegal contacts between Sarpi’s 
group and Sir Henry Wotton’s chaplain William Bedell, but found such evidence hard to 
come by, despite his best efforts.'*’ Around this time, Bedell wrote home of Sarpi and 
Micanzio that “in a word, for the substance of religion, they are wholly ours.” Twenty 
years later, when Wotton was recommending that James I grant William Bedell the 
Provostship of Trinity College, Dublin, he called the king’s attention to Bedell’s close 
personal relationship with the Protestant hero, Sarpi: “For it may please your Majesty to 
know that this is the man whom Padre Paulo took, I may say, into his very soul; with 
whom he did communicate the inwardest thoughts of his heart; from whom he professed 
to have received more knowledge in all divinity, both scholastical and positive, than from 
any that he had ever practiced in his days....”!°° 

The papal inquisitor in Venice assured the Spanish ambassador that Sarpi was in 
regular contact with the foreign heretics, since reports came in every day confirming 
this.'°’ The papal nuncio in Brussels informed Rome that the English envoy was 
'S° Wotton to Salisbury, 24 April 1609, Life and Letters, vol. I, pp. 451-452. 
'S7 <Riesce similmente cosa difficilissima il trovare persone che habbino veduti abboccarsi fra Paolo 
servita, et il ministro dell’ambasciatore d’Inghilterra” Nuncio of Venice to Cardinal Borghese, 28 February 
1609, Aevum (XVI) 1942, p. 118. 
'5® Wotton to Charles I, May 1627, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 302. 
'° “Delle corrispondenze con heretici di fra Paolo et di altre persone della sua setta non occorre dubitare 


ricevendosene nuovi riscontri ogni giorno....” Papal Inquisitor in Venice to Count Castro of Spain, 1609, 
Aevum (XVI) 1942, p. 119. 
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receiving letters from Wotton which conjured up the hope that the Venetian Republic 
would shortly break every bond of obedience to the Apostolic See.'® In short, a few 
sermons preached by Sarpi's helper in Venice had been enough to spread the fear of a 
major new schism through the entire papal diplomatic corps. Sarpi boasted to Foscarini 
that Fulgenzio was admired by everyone, and that there was no church in Venice big 
enough to hold all those who wanted to listen to his preaching. The Pope was slandering 
Fulgenzio as a poor wretch, and repeating his line that preaching the pure Gospel would 
be the ruin of the Catholic faith -- a concept that would be sure to please the French, 
added Sarpi with sardonic glee.'®' French diplomats were, by contrast, not so sure that the 
Sarpi group was gaining ground with its Calvinist projects. French Ambassador Jean 
Bochart de Champigny in Venice wrote to his colleague French Ambassador Francois 
Savary de Bréves in Rome that the Venetian "theologians" -- the French term for the 
Sarpi faction -- had been weakened to such a point that nothing was to be feared from the 


preaching of Friar Fulgenzio, which was an important point in his opinion.'” 


DIODATI’S “PETITE EGLISE REFORMEE” OF 1608-9 IN VENICE 


16° “Per buona via parimente ho inteso, che quest’ Ambasciator d’Inghilterra residente in Brusselles ha 
lettere ogn’ ordinario dall’ Ambasciator Inglese residente in Venetia, e ch’ in dette lettere 

quell’ Ambasciatore gli da quasi sempre speranza, che la Republica sia per romper in brieve il freno d’ogni 
obbedienza verso la Sede Apostolica.” Nunzio of Flanders to Cardinal Borghese, 11 April 1609. Fondo 
Borghese, I, 114, f 129, orig. Aevum (XVI) 1942, p. 119. 

'6l “Ti maestro Fulgentio non le diro altro, se non che egli €é ammirato da tutti, e se volesse predicare, non 
vi saria loco capace; il papa dice che é un tristo e che chi predica l’evangelio puramente ruina la religione 
cattolica; concetto che credo piacera in Francia.” Sarpi to Foscarini, 12 May 1609, Aevum XI (1937), pp. 
66-68. 

'02 «| voglio dire solamente a V. E. che questi theologhi sono hoggi ridotti a tal stato che non si deve 
temere delle prediche di Fra Fulgentio, punto importantissimo.” French Ambassador Champigny in Venice 
to French Ambassador Bréves in Rome, Aevum (XVI) 1942, p. 123. 
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Even before Micanzio’s Lenten sermons, Sarpi had been instrumental in the 
decisive step of bringing an Italian speaking Calvinist minister to Venice for the purpose 
of founding a reformed congregation as a demonstration project and pilot project for 
bringing Calvinism to the Rialto. The preacher in question was the Calvinist minister 
Giovanni Diodati of Geneva. In early 1609, Diodati wrote to his friend Philippe 
Duplessis-Mornay (the French Calvinist leader and “Huguenot pope”) telling him of the 
"petite église reformée" which had been started there. Diodati added that William Bedell, 
Wotton's chaplain, had officiated: "le ministre de l'ambassadeur de l'Angleterre a faict le 
bon debvoir." This letter was dated January 8, 1609.'® According to an earlier letter by 
Sarpi, Diodati had visited Venice during 1608 but, because of a lack of secrecy in his 
coming, there was little expectation for successful recruiting, and he had departed after 
seeing only a part of what was going on. In this letter, Sarpi expressed his anger that King 
Henry IV of France had been informed of the presence of Diodati in Venice, since "the 
King is not loyal and has some link to the Pope." '™ 

As 1609 progressed, the Sarpi group remained on a collision course with King 
Henry IV. Sarpi’s letters reflected his conviction that Henry IV was now determined to 


appease the King of Spain.'© Sarpi’s overwhelming negativism about French policy was 





' Cozzi, Paolo Sarpi, p. 259. 

'©4 “Con altrettanto dispiacere ho sentito la leggerezza di quello che ha conferito al re di Francia il negozio 
di Diodati, perché il re non € fedele ed ha qualche congionzione col papa. Del passato, non ci é consiglio. 
Diodati fu a Venezia, ma, mancando di secretezza, restd poca speranza di frutto; [non] ha visto che qualche 
cosa.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 25 November 1608, LAP, vol. II, p. 134. 

165 « | perché veramente il re di Francia lascia tutte le cose andar come vogliono gli amici del re di 
Spagna...” Sarpi to Foscarini, 12 May 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 69. 
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matched and supported by his friend Foscarini in Paris.'°° Henry IV was still pretending 
to be a friend of Venice, even though a specific declaration of support for the Republic, 
which would have been useful to the Venetians, was not forthcoming. Sarpi cited reports 
from Contarini about the detrimental activities of the French ambassador in Venice, 
Champigny.'°’ Champigny and Bréves (Henry IV’s envoy to the Holy See) claimed that 
they had received orders to stop interfering in Venetian religious affairs, but this truce 
had been short-lived.'® In his constant practice of comparing Henry IV to James I of 
England, Sarpi frequently came back to Henry IV’s allegedly hegemonic ambition, which 
tended to create conflicts. Even though Sarpi notoriously had a very low opinion of 
James I, he now opined that the English monarch was of better nature and easier to get 
along with, because James was not attempting to make deals with Rome at the expense 
of others. Sarpi now found the French King so repugnant that he began to theorize the 
superior utility and stability of cultivating relations with Germany, where Venetians 
could find common interests, a mistrust of Spain and Rome, and few causes of conflict, 
because the Germans could never hope to dominate, nor to make deals at the expense of 


others. Germany like Italy represented a multitude of states, and all this added up to a 





'66 “H1 ritratto, che V. E. mi fa delli fini del re di Francia é molto verisimile ed anco ragionevole; ma fra 
Pavolo non si duole di cid, se bene delli mezzi....” Sarpi to Foscarini, 26 May 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 
ree 
'67 « | & poco da fidarsi, se ben mostra d’amare. Vero é che sarebbe molto utile a venetiani qualche 
dichiaratione speciale di restringimento con lui, ancora che non tanto piacera, quanto si potrebbe sperare. 
Di Sciampigni Nicolo Contarini li scrive a pieno come si governi impertenentemente....” Sarpi to Foscarini, 
9 June 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 276. 

'68 “Non é un mese che Bréves ed esso Sciampigni dicevano haver commissione di non si ingerir piu, ma 
poi che questo nuovo ambasciador della republica ¢ andato a Roma, tutti dui si son messi a dar tanta 
molestia, che non si puo dir di pu.” Sarpi to Foscarini, 9 June 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 276. 
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similarity with Italy that was so large that it could only favor a great friendship.'© But 
Sarpi’s evaluations, as we have seen, were changeable and even contradictory, sometimes 
varying according to his correspondents; a little more than a year later he told Duplessis- 
Mornay that the Germans were unreliable, weak, and divided, while it was now the Dutch 
in whom he reposed his hopes because of their unity and energy.'”° 
Henry IV of France initiated a new phase of his intelligence war with the Sarpi 
group by giving broad exposure, especially to the Pope, of Sarpi's Calvinist project. He 
did this after coming into possession of a triumphalist letter written by Diodati about the 
amazing success of Calvinism in the lagoons. Diodati had reported: 
As for the success of my trip, it was extremely fortunate both in regard to 
knowledge of the holy business that is being done there, and in regard to 
consultation about the means of carrying it forward. We have begun to 
put some of these means into practice, and we have found that every door 
is open; there is huge interest in Venice, and the Lenten sermons of this 
year have had a tremendous impact, and I believe we have the entire 


project going well.. ..!”! The majority of the Venetian nobility is either 
won over or taken over, and the doge is totally on the good side.'” 





19 «’ considerata la natura di lui, la pretensione dello star di sopra et i disgusti che possono nascere, non 


credo che questa sola debbia renderli contenti; anzi, reputo forsi di maggior stima quella del re 
d’Inghilterra, come d’huomo di miglior natura e col quale non possono intervenire cause di disgusto; egli 
non vuol far mercantia con Roma della liberta altrui, come quell’altro. Ma per dire a V. E. il senso mio, 
credo che, oltre l’amicitie di questi, le quali tutte lodo nel suo genere, quella degli alemanni sii pit utile e 
pit stabile; gl’interessi sono communi: il guardarsi da spagnoli: e quei di Roma; cause di disgusto non 
possono essere; mai possono pretendere di dominare; essi non possono fare mercantia dell’ altrui; sono 
anche’essi molti; insomma, una similitudine tanto grande non puo se non portare una grand’amicitia....” 
Sarpi to Foscarini, 23 June 1609, Aevum XI (1937), pp. 278-279. 

'79 “Rebus Germanorum non satis fido: illas video infirmas, divisas. Batavi e contrario validi, concordes, 
industrii: in illis spes.” Sarpi to Duplessis-Mornay, 14 August 1610, LAP, vol. Il, p. 210. 

'7! “Quanto al successo del mio viaggio, é stato felicissimo, per quello che tocca la cognitione del negotio 
santo che ivi si tratta et per la consultatione di mezi di avanzarlo; havemo cominciato di metter[nJe alcuni 
in pratica, et si trova a cid la porta aperta d’ogni banda; vi sono dispositioni grandissime a Venetia; le 
prediche quadragesimali di questo anno hanno datto un colpo trem[endo], et credo che haveremo indrizato 
affato il negotio....” Diodati from Geneva, 8 May 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 282. This is the text of the 
letter found by Savio in the Vatican Secret Archive, meaning that is the one edited by French diplomats and 
then delivered to the Pope. 

'? «7 4 maggior parte della nobilta venetiana é o guadagnata, o accaparata. Il duca é tutto del buon 
partito....” Diodati from Geneva, 8 May 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 283. 
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In a development that was to bring endless trouble for Sarpi and his faction, Henry IV 
intercepted this letter and sent it to his ambassador in Venice, Champigny. Another copy 
was soon sent to the French envoy in Rome, Bréves. Sarpi was forced to report this 
serious defeat to von Dona: “the King of France has written to the Pope that Venice is 
inclined to Calvinism, and has played an extremely negative role because of his desire to 
make friends with the Pope, but this effort will backfire, and I believe that any man of 
mediocre intelligence would have realized this, but those who are too clever often go 


wrong more than the others." '73 Sarpi also alerted Foscarini to these very damaging 


174 


developments. ‘" In other letters written in September 1609, Sarpi indicated that his view 


of Henry IV was becoming more and more sinister, and that he now considered the 
French King an enemy of his project of Calvinist Reformation in Venice. In mid- 
September, he had guessed in a letter to von Dona that Henry IV was intervening against 
Calvinism in Venice in order to embarrass Sir Henry Wotton over the issue of the King’s 


Book,'”> a religious and political tract by King James I in which the Pope was specifically 


'3 “Non resterd anco di dire che in questi tempi vi sia bisogno di star ben attento a simil partito, perché il re 
di Francia ha scritto al papa che Venezia inclina alla religione [riformata], ed ha fatto uffici assai cattivi: e 
questo, volendo mettere concordia fra loro; ma l’opera fa effetto contrario, e credo che ogni uomo di 
mediocre intelligenza se ne sarebbe avvenduto: ma questi troppo artificiosi fallano piu degli altri.” Sarpi to 
von Dohna, 29 September 1609, ZAP, vol. II, p. 160. 

' “Der altro corriero Vostra Eccellenza havra inteso l’uffitio che Sciampigni fece con quei del 
collegio....” Sarpi to Foscarini, 29 September 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 282; and “Ultimamente Bréves ha 
fatto l’istesso uffitio a Roma col papa, mostrando la lettera medesima. L’ intento affetto, o interesse del re di 
Francia de voler metter accordo, le fa fare di questi uffitti, che Dio vogli non faccino effetti contrarii.” Sarpi 
to Foscarini, 29 September 1609, Aevum XI (1937), pp. 282-283. 

"75 James I, “Premonition to all most Mighty Monarchs, Kings, Free Princes, and States of Christendom.” 
See James I. The Political Works of James I, Charles Howard Mcllwain, ed. New York: Russell and 
Russell, 1965. 
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described as the Antichrist, and which had been officially accepted by Doge Donato.'”° In 
the same letter, Sarpi had complained that Henry IV had now gone beyond any limit, was 
henceforth intolerable to Venice, and that it was better to hope for an alliance with Spain 
rather than with the French.!”” This was precisely at the time that Henry IV was moving 
into the final phase of a possible confrontation with the Habsburgs over the Duchy of 
Jiilich-Cleves. Once again, Sarpi’s priorities were in total conflict with the requirements 


of a real struggle against Spanish domination. 
HENRY IV REVEALS THE DIODATI LETTER TO THE POPE 


Diodati’s glowing reports about the progress made a towards the formation of a 
Calvinist congregation in Venice soon grew into a European-wide diplomatic incident of 
the first magnitude, the intensity of which was doubtless magnified by the fact that the 
continent was quite possibly on the brink of war initiated by Henry IV. Sir Henry Wotton 
wrote to James J some time later to provide a detailed account of the incident: “I present 
herein unto your Majesty, with that humble plainness which my duty and the truth 
require, the whole circumstances of a business strangely pursued here by the French 
King....”'”® Wotton started by describing the circumstances of the Diodati letter, which 
'7 «T a Francia fa grande opposizione alla religione riformata in Venezia, non so perché: amor di verita non 
credo; é senza dubbio qualche pretesto contra I’ambasciatore d’Inghilterra a Venezia, per il libro.” Sarpi to 
von Dohna, 15 September 1609, LAP, vol. II, pp. 159-160. 

'77 <1] re di Francia fa troppo: Venezia non puo piti sopportarlo; non é buona speranza di concordia con lui, 
ma piu tosto con Spagna.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 15 September 1609, LAP, vol. Il, p. 160. 
'78 “Now being returned to Geneva, he wrote thence not long after to a councilor of the Court of Dijon in 


Borgognie his own conceit of these affairs, somewhat comfortably (as it should seem) and hopefully; which 
councilor he thus describeth unto me by way of discharge: Huomo maturo, gravissimo, avisato di questi 
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he said had been sent to a senior Huguenot leader of Dijon in Burgundy; the problems 
started when this letter, the contents of which we have related above, was intercepted by 
Father Coton, Henry IV is Jesuit advisor.'”” “This letter, not by prodition or carelessness 
(whereof neither seem compatible with the description of the man), but by some accident 
as yet unknown either to Diodati or me, came to the hands of Father Cotton. [sic] Cotton 
showeth it to the French King; he sends two copies thereof, the one to the Pope, the other 
to his ambassador here, commanding him to present the same here in some fit season.” !*° 
The French ambassador to Venice, Champigny, told the papal nuncio that he had gone to 
the Collegio under direct orders from Henry IV to communicate the contents of the 
Diodati letter, and added that if it were possible to have more evidence detrimental to the 
"evil theologians," he would take that to the Collegio as well and demand that measures 


be taken against them.'*! 


Wotton thought that Champigny had acted in connivance with 
members of the pro-papal faction of the Venetian government: “The most probable 
opinion is, that he had conferred the matter secretly with some of the Papalini here (as 


they term them), who were first to prepare the Senate with harangues, that when the letter 


should come to be read there, it might make the more impression. And it is true that 





medesimi fatti da piu luoghi, isperimentato, per (0) affecttionatissimo et zelantissimo alla parte: il quale 
tiene ancora gran maneggio nelle cose delle chiese riformate et modi di consiglio et prattiche da giovare.” 
Wotton to James I, 21 January 1609(10), Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 480. 

' “Pierre Cotton (1564-1626), Henri IV’s Jesuit Confessor. Sarpi told Johann Baptist Lenk (who was sent 
from Germany in the autumn of 1609, to see what could be done to help the Protestant movement in 
Venice) that this letter was addressed to Sully...” (Ritter, ii, p. 464.)” Cited in Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 
480, note 2. 

'8° Wotton to James I, 21 January 1609(10), Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 480. 

'8! <1 signor ambasciatore di Francia mi ha conferito d’esser andato a posta in collegio a communicare, 
d’ordine del re christianissimo, a questi signori la lettera ch’ egli ha in mano d’un ministro di Ginevra.... 
Egli dice che s’havesse in particolare qualche cosa contro i mali theologi, la porteria in collegio et premeria 
che si provedesse....” “Il nunzio di Venezia al cardinale Borghese, 19 settembre 1609. Nunz. Venezia, 40 ff. 
269-270, ret.” Aevum X (1936), Note 1, p. 23. 
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certain pathetical speeches indeed were used, as it were lamenting the decay of 
religion...”'** The intent of organizing a backlash against Sarpi as an international 
liability for the Venetian government was clear enough. But Wotton was particularly 
surprised by the vehemence and energy with which the French ambassador pursued this 
action against the Sarpi group, coming into the Collegio on two separate occasions to 
present the case, and singling out Fulgenzio Micanzio: “Yet hath the French King twice 
since pursued here the same subject, both by way of advice and of exclamation; warning 
them from nourishing instruments of novelty and unquietness, and from those clouds, 
falling to the express nomination of Padre Fulgentio (whose sermons the last Lent have 
laid him more open than the rest), though all their Theologi were implicatively enfolded 
in his admonition. Neither contented with verbal demonstrations of his devoutness, he 
had farther (as a point indeed of more reality) attempted by his ambassador the moving of 
Maestro Paulo to demand the Pope’s rebenediction, with examples (for I have been privy 
to the conference) of the like humility even in kings; where the French ambassador had 
this answer, ‘that if the Pope will bless him, he may do it at Rome as voluntarily as he did 
there curse him....”'® Champigny had even wanted to interrogate Micanzio in person 
about his role in the affair: “Wherewith the French ambassador, not satisfied, demanded a 
second meeting with the foresaid party, who (to retrench all importunity) excused himself 


by the qualification of his person.. ..”'4 Wotton evaluated the entire matter as part of the 





'® “The conceit did easily arise that between the French ambassador and those orators (which were but two 
or three) there had been some former understanding, which in truth was salus negotii....” Wotton to James 
I, 21 January 1609 (10), Life and Letters, vol. 1, p. 481. 

'83 Wotton to James I, 21 January 1609(10), Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 481. 

'84 Wotton to James I, 21 January 1609(10), Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 482. 
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strategic preparations for an attempt by Henry IV to re-assert French influence in 
northern Italy, something which Sarpi should have welcomed in theory as improving the 
balance of power, but which he apparently did not relish in practice: “These are late 
offices of the French King done here by his instrument Monsieur de Champigni; and he 
hath urged the like himself, as an instrument of the Pope, unto the Venetian ambassador 
in his Court, who (though well affected to the better side) hath out of duty signified hither 
his vehemency in a dispatch or two; which pursuit on his part, not proceeding (as it is 
taken, even by those that most favor it) from much inward zeal, and concurring also with 
a time otherwise of no small jealousy in respect of his present treaty with the Duke of 
Savoye, hath bred here two important conjectures upon the whole matter. The first that, 
in contemplation of some enterprise upon the Dukedom of Milan, to be undertaken after 
the alliance, by secret accord between him and the foresaid Duke of Savoye, he now 
studieth as it were provisionally, to oblige the Pope unto him, and for all good respects to 
purchase beforehand the name of a great Catholic. The other, that these offices, sprinkled 
with such tenderness of care in the point of conscience, are but preparatory to a farther 
intercession here for the restoring of the Jesuits whom he would have silently understood 
to be the men that must keep up devotion; a conceit much increased by the late arrival 
here of the Cardinal Delfini....”'*° As a result of these repeated interventions, some 
Venetian wits began to mock the French King as a self-appointed custodian of Catholic 
religious orthodoxy in the lagoons: “And some went so far, between sport and passion, as 


to say that if these beginnings were not resisted, the French King would shortly be i/ 


'85 Wotton to James I, 21 January 1609(10), Life and Letters, vol. 1, p. 482. 
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vescovo della Repubblica....”'*® Sarpi for his part complained bitterly that Venetian 
Calvinism had no greater enemy than the King of France, whom Sarpi saw as determined 
to govern himself poorly and to destroy what others were attempting to build; James I 
could be counted on for good will, good words, and good writing, but nothing more. !®7 
Champigny recounted to his colleague Bréves in Rome how he had carried out 
this operation. He noted that the contents of the Diodati letter were potentially extremely 


'88 He therefore decided to edit the 


offensive to members of the Senate who might hear it. 
letter by removing from the letter what he considered to be the passages most likely to 
backfire. In particular, he decided to remove some attacks against the Jesuits which 
might generate support and sympathy in Venice for Diodati and his project, since the 
Jesuits were so universally and cordially hated in the lagoons.'®’ Champigny related to 
Breéves that he had portrayed the entire incident to the Collegio as reflecting the 
friendship and concern of Henry IV for his Venetian friends, especially when he found 


out that practices so dangerous to the Catholic faith were being communicated to a 


Frenchman, one of his own subjects. He therefore had to intervene in order to alert the 





'86 Wotton to James I, 21 January 1609(10), Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 481. 

'87 <7 a religione riformata in Venezia non ha avuto maggior opposizione che dal re di Francia, il quale, per 
pratiche e forza, fa ogni cosa pel papa. La causa io non la so imaginare, se non é quella che Vostra Signoria 
dice, il suo consiglio essere di governar male se stesso e destrugger quello che li altri fabbricano. Di 
Inghilterra, si puO promettere buona volonta, buone parole e buone scritture; piu oltre padre Paulo non 
crede....” Sarpi to von Dohna, 9 December 1609, LAP, vol. II, p. 164. 

'88 “Essendo dunque rimesso alla discretione mia |’ uso di detta lettera di Genevra, per essere il soggetto 
d’essa scabroso et di consideratione, temendo che tal offitio fosse poco redditizio et arrecasse pit presto 
confusione che utilita, comminicia a essaminare bene tutto quello che poteva servire, o nocere in detta 
lettera.” French Ambassador Champigny in Venice to French Ambassador Bréves in Rome, Aevum (XVI) 
1942, p. 121. 

'8 “Perd mi risolsi di levare dalla detta lettera queste parole avanti di communicarla. Levai ancora quello 
parla delli gesuiti, eccetto dove su la fine si fa mentione un’altra volta di loro, per non dare sospetto a quelli 
che non riceverebbono questo offitio per grato di publicare che questa lettera fosse un artificio delli gesuiti 
et con l’odio che si porta a questo nome (che qui é universale) rendere il resto odioso.” French Ambassador 
Champigny in Venice to French Ambassador Bréves ion Rome, Aevum (XVI) 1942, p. 122. 
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Republic so that they could take care of this matter with the usual exemplary prudence.'”” 
Duplessis-Mornay, in a letter to Asselineau, the Huguenot physician living in Venice who 
handled parts of Sarpi’s correspondence, though he knew to whom the letter had been 
directed: “la lettre dont on a fait tant de bruict estoit de M. Diodaty a M. Durand, pasteur 
de l’Eglise de Paris, ainsi que lui mesmes m’ecrit...”'°' Soon after he had made his 
presentation to the Collegio, Champigny confirmed to the papal nuncio that this 
intervention had been completed, with particular attention to the role of Fulgenzio 
Micanzio in helping to create the Calvinist congregation of Venice.'” 

A week later, the papal nuncio in Venice followed up this report with news that 
the Council of Ten had been ordered to investigate these reports of the Calvinist presence 


in Venice, adding that if they were serious in probing this matter, they could do no better 


'° “Che Sua Maesta per non mancare dal canto suo a quello che ha aspettato et aspettara sempre da questa 


republica, havendo ella scoperto da una lettera che un ministro di Genevra scrive ad un altro francese le 
pericolose pratiche che qui si facevano allo pregiuditio della religione cattolica, et della tranquillita di 
questo stato m’havea mandato copia della sudetta lettera per communicarla loro, accid sentissero meglio et 
pit particolarmente dalli proprii termini d’ essa quello si trattava et vi rimediassero con la loro solita et 
singolare prudentia.” French Ambassador Champigny in Venice to French Ambassador Bréves ion Rome, 
Aevum (XVI) 1942, p. 122. 

'°! “The letter about which so much noise had been made was from Diodati to Durand, the pastor of the 
{Huguenot] church in Paris, as he himself writes me...” Duplessis-Mornay to Asselineau, 16 January 1610, 
MCDM, vol. X, p. 506. Cited by Rein, p. 136, n. 2. 

'? “11 signor ambasciatore di Francia mi ha confermato d’ essere andato a posta in collegio a communicare, 
d’ ordine del re christianissimo, a questi signori la lettera ch’egli ha in mano d’ un ministro di Ginevra, il 
quale essendo stato in Venetia avvisava un altro heretico della speranza che haveva che qui facesse 
progresso la sua setta, con occasione particolarmente delle prediche di frate Fulgentio, come pur nel 
spaccio passato ne diedi conto a V. S. Ill.ma.” I nunzio di Venezia al cardinale Borghese, 19 September 
1609. Nunz. Venezia, 40, f. 269. reg. French Ambassador Champigny in Venice to French Ambassador 
Bréves ion Rome, Aevum (XVI) 1942, p. 124. A Spanish version of this material is also in the Vatican 
Secret Archive: “El embaxador de Francia este, ha dicho a la Republica muy affectuosamente en nombre de 
su Rey, que aviendo entendido que un ministro de Genebra estuvo aqui y dixo aver hallado disposicion en 
mucho nobles para la secta de Calvino y mediante la doctrina, que avia predicado fray Fulgencio servita, 
les avia querido avisar d’ello como tan su amigo, para que aplicassen el remedio conveniente a tan gran 
peligro como corria la conservacion y permanencia de la Republica si pasasse adelante....” Capitulos de 
carta descifrados, de la que ha escrito el embaxador de Venecia 4 26 September 1609. Fondo Borghese II, 
62, f. 492, copia. Aevum (XVI) 1942, p. 125. 
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than start with the writings of Sarpi. The nuncio was obviously skeptical of Venetian 
sincerity, noting that the Collegio was full of Sarpi's sympathizers, so that the Council of 
Ten would probably do nothing unless more evidence were forthcoming from foreign 
sources. The nuncio added with bitter irony that Foscarini in Paris had been ordered to 
thank Henry IV for his intervention, the same Foscarini who was notoriously so close to 
Sarpi. The nuncio suggested that if Henry IV wanted to communicate with the Venetians, 
this should be done through the more reliable channel of Champigny.'” 

Diplomatic correspondence preserved in the Vatican Secret Archive indicates the 
extraordinary fixation of Pope Paul V on Sarpi’s Calvinist operations. The Cardinal 
Secretary of State communicated to the nuncio in Madrid that the Pope, having 
discovered “that Fra Paolo the Servite and various supporters of his, including noblemen, 
who act in coordination with the most famous heretics of Germany, France, and England, 
and are assisted by members of the Venetian government, and most especially by the 
Venetian ambassador in France, are attempting to establish Calvinism in Venice, and 


have very much advanced their project, His Holiness is doing everything to prevent the 





'? “Diedi conto a V. S. Ill.ma nello spaccio passato dell’ufficio fatto in collegio dal signor ambasciatore di 
Francia et poi portato in pregadi, con occasione della lettera del ministro heretico; intorno a che ho di 
nuovo inteso che il conseglio di X habbia havuto ordine dal pregadi d’invigilare secretamente se puod 
scoprire di queste nuovita intorno alla religione che si dicono nella letter; ma queste diligenze passano 
secretissime. Se volessero fare da dovero, credo che le troveriano nelle scritture di fra Paolo....ma il male é 
che nell’istesso collegio e conseglio sono di quell’istessi che favoriscono fra Paolo et i suoi concetti et 
adherenti, e se non si ha in mano qualche prova per di fuori e si porta in collegio, come ha fatto 
V’ambasciatore, temo che il conseglio di X non ne fara altro. Mi é detto che questi signori hanno ordinato al 
Foscarini, loro ambasciatore in parigi, che ringratii il re della buona sua volonta e dell’avviso che gli ha 
data et lo preghi che s’intendera altre simili cose apparteneti alla religione in Venetia, si contenti farglielo 
sapere. Io non credo che sia gia bene che se il re vuole avvisare di cosa simile, la communichi al Foscarini, 
ch’é malissimo affetto et intrinseco di frate Paolo, ma é meglio che tratti simili negotii per il mezo di 
monsu di Campigni, ambasciatore in Venetia, il quale hora intende bene il negotio et ne parla e€ tratta con 
gran zelo.” Nunzio of Venece al cardinale Borghese, 26 September 1609. Nunz. Venezia, 40, ff. 283-284, 
reg. Aevum (XVI) 1942, p. 125. 
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realization of such an evil plan."’” Sarpi was also forced to devote much time and 
energy to damage control in the wake of this incident, which caused lasting harm to his 
reputation and his faction. Sarpi wrote to Foscarini that he had for a time considered this 
operation to have been a project of Champigny and Bréves, but that he now attributed it 
to King Henry IV in person. The French King was passionately committed to this 
operation, Sarpi thought, because of his desire to please the King of Spain and win his 
friendship at the expense of others; Sarpi also hinted that even greater malice on the part 
of Henry IV might be lurking beneath the surface.’ About a month after the Diodati 
letter affair had burst on the scene and had begun to die down, Sarpi was still discussing 
the aftermath of the situation with Foscarini and Contarini, attempting to forecast what 
the pope’s next move might be, and stressing that he was very open to advice from his 
factional friends on what to do.'”° As a result of the bitter experience of the Diodati letter 
affair, Sarpi told Foscarini that he had framed the resolution of never again writing 


autograph letters to heretics.'’’ Surveying the damage wrought by the Diodati letter affair 





'% “Nostro Signore havendo scoperto, che fra Paolo servita con diversi suoi adherenti anco nobili, che 
hanno intelligenza fuori con i pui insigni heretici di Germania, et di Francia, et d’Inghilterra, et sono aiutati 
da qualche ministro della propria republica, et in spetie dall’ambasciatore risidente in Francia procurano di 
piantare il calvinismo in Venetia, et hanno le prattiche loro molto innanzi, fa ogni opera d’impedire 
l’essecutione di pensiero cosi iniquo....” Cardinale Borghese to Nunzio of Spain, 13 November 1609 Nunz. 
Spagna, 336, ff. 42-43, reg.; Nunz. Div., 125, ff. 51-52, reg. Il testo viene trascritto dal vol. 336 della 
Nunziatura di Spagna. Aevum (XVI) 1942, pp. 127-128. 

'°S “To mi credeva che fosse un concerto di Bréves e di Sciampigni, ma sono certificatissimo che viene da 
esso re di Francia, il quale é appassionatissimo in questo particolare; non posso credere che egli habbia 
altro fine, che di compiacere al re di Spagna e farselo amico a spese altrui; pur vi pud essere sotto qualche 
maggior malitia.” Sarpi to Foscarini, September 1609, Aevum XI (1937), pp. 280-281. 

'96 “Se bene non si parla pit, per hora, della lettera mandata da Francia, con tutto cid fra Paolo n’ha qualche 
pensiero, sapendo le arti di Roma, e massime per le cose che il Foscarino scrisse di esso al signor Nicolo 
Contarini. La natura del sudetto fra Paolo é molto pieg[h]evole alli consigli degli amici; basta assai 
accennarli....” Sarpi to Foscarini, 16 October 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 295. 

'°7 “To prego V. E., in nome di esso fra Paolo, di due cose: una di scriverli in due parole quello che debbe 
fare all’avvenire; }’altra se pud fare alcuna cosa per rimediare al passato. Ha trovato questo temperamento 
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in the spring of 1610, Sarpi confided to Groslot that the Venetian situation “‘is not like 
when you were here [in 1607], but the papists have the upper hand. The main cause of 
this has been the King of France, whose continuous attempts at rapprochement with the 
Pope have given sustenance to the papists and disadvantaged the good people for which 
reason the latter hate him, while the papists are also against him since Rome and Spain 
are identical, and if Henry IV does not understand these things he will never manage 
Italian affairs well. If you want good relations with the Venetian Republic, it is necessary 
to do two things: the first is to make it clear that you want partners, and not dependents. 
The other is to win over the good people, the malcontents, and the politiques, who are all 
opposed to the papists. It is incredible how much damage was done with that letter."!”8 
As late as the summer of 1610, after the death of Henry IV, Sarpi was still licking his 


wounds, lamenting to Groslot that the evils caused by the interception of the Diodati 


letter were too numerous and too large to be rehearsed.'”” 





di non scriverle di mano sua ad alcun eretico.” Sarpi to Foscarini, 16 October 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 
296; and: “...con tutto cid fra Paolo ha, gia alcuni mesi, preso partito di non scriver ad alcun eretico di [sua] 
mano, e lo serva e servera; temperamento medio tra il ritirarsi affatto — cosa che il signor Foscarino non 
consigliava — ed il continuare. Insomma, fra Paol stima ogni cose, perché sa la malignita delli nemici e la 
debolezza dell’ orecchie del collegio.” Sarpi to Foscarini, 5 January 1610, Aevum XI (1937), p. 314. 

'88 Non é come quando Vostra Signoria fu qui, ma i papisti sono al di sopra. Gran causa di cid é stato il re 
di Francia, con li continui offici che si stasse bene col papa, con che ha dato fomento a’ papisti ed 
impedimento a’ buoni: per il che questi l’odiano, e quelli per interesse li sono contrarii, essendo una cosa 
stessa Roma e Spagna: e se egli non intende queste cose, non maneggera mai bene il negozio d’ Italia. 
Volendo intelligenza con la repubblica, due cose ¢ necessario servare: una, mostrar di voler soci, non 
dependenti; l’altra, acquistar li buoni, e malcontenti e politici, che tutti sono contrarii a’ papisti.... E 
incredibile quanto grande sii stato il male fatto con quella lettera.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 27 
April 1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 119-120. 

'9 «8 arebbe longa cosa se io raccontassi a Vostra Signoria li mali causati dalla lettera [del Diodati, 
intercettata a Parigi], per esser molti e grandi; ma Dio perdoni a chi favoriva piu li nemici che li amici. 
Cessata in parte quell’ occasione, mi son risoluto di mutare la deliberazione intorno la trattazione con 
monsignor di Thou....” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 22 June 1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 127. 
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Henry IV's role in this affair represents something of a mystery for historians 
sympathetic to Sarpi. If Henry IV had really been preparing to attack Spain, why would 
he have taken actions designed to weaken the Sarpi group, who portrayed themselves as 
among the most relentless foes of Spain to be found anywhere in Europe? Logan Pearsall 
Smith, in his biography of Sir Henry Wotton, attempts to make sense out of this apparent 
paradox.””’ In Smith's account, ". . . curiously enough, this movement of reform was 
exposed and checked by Henry IV himself, shortly before his death, for purposes of his 
own. It was the custom of that subtle King, when about to benefit the Protestants, to 
begin by attacking them, in order to safeguard his reputation of a good Catholic...this 
interference was rightly regarded as an example of his marvelous and unimaginable 
malice."*°! But there was a deeper strategic divergence between Sarpi and Henry IV. 
Henry regarded the Calvinist project of Venice as just another way to bring closer that 


general religious war which he did not want under any circumstances, but which Sarpi 


°° “No account of this attempt to introduce religious reform into Venice has, as far as I know, ever yet been 
written. [...] ... it throws a new light not only on the state of feeling in Venice at the time, but also on the 
religious attitude of the greatest of the Venetians, Paolo Sarpi. It aroused the hopes of all the Protestants of 
Europe; it gave James I an opportunity for statesmanlike action, of which he as usual failed to take 
advantage; and, curiously enough, it was exposed and crushed by his great and crafty rival, Henry IV, for 
the purpose of masking a much more ambitious war against the forces of Catholicism. Although Wotton 
was the leader of the movement, he seems to have acted in this matter on his own responsibility, without 
instructions from home.” (Smith, Life and Letters, vol. 1, p. 89) In other words, Wotton gave his 
government plausible deniability by not furnishing in his reports back to London a detailed account of what 
he was trying to do. 

°°! “But it is necessary to go back for a moment to Henry IV’s action in 1609, when he made public the 
intercepted letter about the movement for reform in Venice. This interference was rightly regarded as an 
example of his marvelous and unimaginable malice, and his mastery of all kinds of cunning, and in it he 
had several other motives beside the principal one of winning the Pope’s favour. One of these was to cause 
a coolness between James I and Venice, as he was jealous of the friendship between the Republic and the 
English King. The protest of the French ambassador was therefore timed to take place at about the date 
when an important demonstration was made of the good relations between Venice and England. This was 
the solemn presentation to the Doge of a copy of James I’s newly published book, the Premonition to all 
most Mighty Monarchs, Kings, Free Princes, and States of Christendom.” (L.P. Smith, Life and Letters, 
vol. 1, p. 99) Smith, Life and Letters, vol. 1, pp. 97-99. 
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desired. If what Sarpi wanted was war, Henry IV seemed to be on his way to delivering 
it. Having satisfied himself that the German princes would offer some support, Henry IV 
in October 1609 sent an ultimatum to the Habsburg Holy Roman Emperor demanding 
that the Imperial administration and Spanish troops be pulled out of the Duchy of Jilich- 
Cleves. At the beginning of 1610, members of the German Protestant Union began to 
mobilize their forces. Henry IV put an army into the field in position to conduct an 
invasion of the lower Rhine. By May 1610, Henry IV had mustered a force of 50,000 
troops and was prepared to act, having even procured Dutch and English promises of 
support. Henry IV had also secured an offensive and defensive of treaty with the Duke of 
Savoy under which the mercurial Duke was to attack Spanish Milan sometime during 
1610." The Duke of Olivares, the Spanish prime minister after the fall of Lerma in 
1618, was sure that only divine intervention in the form of the assassination of Henry IV 
had saved Spain from this carefully prepared assault. But it is also possible that Henry 
IV, taking a leaf from the book of Louis XI], intended to use this strong army once 


assembled as a means of obtaining decisive political concessions from Spain short of 





2 This treaty was reported to Lord Salisbury by Wotton: “Our discourses continue with increase, rather 
than otherwise, touching the secret purpose, accorded between the French King and the Duke of Savoye, to 
assail the Dukedom of Milan, whereof I am unripe to render his Majesty any farther accompt. Always this 
is certain, that the French King hath, by his ambassador here, newly propounded unto this State a straiter 
colligation with him (as I take it) both defensively and offensively, enfolding some future great purpose 
sotto parole tacite. But I can assure his Majesty that the gravest here do neither trust the propositions of the 
French King, nor believe that he and Savoy can trust one another. And the thing which I much fear is this, 
that the very apprehension of the entering of foreign arms into Italy, will conjoin this State in better terms 
with the Pope....” Wotton to Earl of Salisbury, 20 February 1610, Life and Letters, vol. 1, p. 487. 
“Negotiations between Henry IV and the Duke of Savoy were now being conducted, which ended in the 
Treaty of Brussolo (April 24, 1610). Savoy and France were each to provide 16,000 troops for the conquest 
of the Milanese, which was to be annexed to the Duke of Savoy’s dominions (Dumont, vy, II, p. 137.)” Life 
and Letters, vol. I, p. 487, note 1. 
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war.”°? In Geoffrey Parker’s view, Henry IV “now regarded international Protestant 
connexions with suspicion. The main aim of his foreign policy was the prevention of a 
new religious war that would jeopardize the hard-won and still fragile peace in France. 
While he was prepared to support German princes against the emperor, he was less happy 


204 A 5 one of the two or three most 


about the confessional trend in Palatine policy. 
effective leaders of the age, Henry IV had a better chance of defeating the Spanish one 
way or another than any French statesman until the assumption of power by Richelieu in 
1624-1630. The result might have been a Pax Gallicana in which the Venetians could 
have seen themselves incorporated willy-nilly into the growing French sphere of 


influence, as actually occurred 200 years later. It may well be that this was the fate 


which Sarpi sought to avoid for the Venetian Republic. 


SARPI’S ANTI-FRENCH CAMPAIGN, 1609-1610 


In the immediate aftermath of the Diodati letter affair, the Sarpi pulled out all the 
stops and launched into an anti-French campaign of unparalleled bitterness and 
vehemence in his letters. “I conclude that the French are insupportable, full of arts, 


selfish, uncivil; and if there is any other bad quality, they are not without that,” he railed 


*°3 Greengrass, p. 196-197 

° Parker, TTYW, p. 24. This was also more or less the view of Cozzi et al.: “In realta, questa presa di 
posizione in favore del cattolicesimo romano era elemento essenziale della politica di Enrico [V, quello che 
gli permetteva cioé di realizzare pit liberamente la sua azione antiasburgica, scioglendola, come si é detto, 
da rigide connotazioni confessionali.” (Cozzi, Knapton, Scarabello, p. 95) In January 1610, Henry IV was 
about to attack Jiilich-Cleve. 
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to Foscarini at the end of September 1609.°”° “I am inclined to believe that henceforth 
from these French will come only evil for us. I see no better friendship than that of the 
Germans; with them you can deal as equals, and they are by nature real and foreign to 
artifice and dissembling.””°° Sarpi had long nurtured hope that the Jiilich-Cleves crisis 
might lead to war, but he now despaired of conflict, writing to Foscarini: “although all 
reasons indicate that war should begin because of Cleves, yet, given the season of the 
century which is so contrary to war, we can conclude that conflict will not begin, and 
especially if the King of France continues to show himself so anxious to help one 
side."”°’ The decision of the German Protestant Union to seek cooperation with Henry IV 
was a new cause for Sarpi's dismay, since he now thought that the new pro-French 
combination was so powerful that the Austrians would be forced to give in, once more 


h.7°8 And what should Venice do in case war were to break out 


putting war out of reac 
between Spain and France over Milan? Under those circumstances, wrote Sarpi to 


Foscarini, it would be necessary to side with one or the other, bearing in mind that "the 


French are all untrustworthy.” Venice would have to decide which one were the lesser 





°° “Concludo che i francesi sono insopportabili, doppi, pieni di arte, avataggiosi, incivili (f. 47), e se vi é 
altro effetto cattivo, non sono senza quello.” Sarpi to Foscarini, September 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 281. 
Sarpi to Foscarini, 10 September 1609 Aevum XI (1937), p. 281, cited by Bouwsma, p. 506. 

206 «sono inclinato a credere che niente pid da questi francesi ci verra ogni male. In somma, non veggo 
miglior amicitia di quella de’thedeschi; con loro si pu6 trattar del pari, e sono di natura reali, alieni dagli 
artificii e simulationi.” Sarpi to Foscarini, 29 September 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 284. 

?°7 “Quantunque tutte le ragioni persuadano che, per causa di Cléves, debbia nascer guerra, nondimeno, 
attesa la stagione del secolo, che cosi l’abhorrisce, si puo creder che non sara, e massime se il re di Francia 
segua a mostrarsi tanto pronto in aiutare una parte.” Sarpi to Foscarini, 29 September 1609, Aevum XI 
(1937), p. 287. 

208 <Wfi sa gran nuova quella che li principi di Germania habbiano risoluto voler dipendere dal re di Francia; 
questo fara che non si vedra guerra, perché converranno li austriaci cedere a tante forze.” Sarpi to 
Foscarini, 14 October 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 292. 
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evil, also recalling that having the Spanish so near is extremely dangerous.” The 
traditional Venetian posture of waiting to see who would win, Sarpi thought, was 
especially perilous. Henry IV’s obsession with winning over the Pope was incurable, and 
this would lead to continuous temporizing.”'” The French monarch wanted to appear to be 
the arbiter of the world, but at the same time wanted to avoid war.*'' Sarpi was well 
aware that, during this period, the Spanish government was interested above all in peace 
and stability; he had been so informed by the Venetian ambassador Priuli upon his return 
from Madrid.*"” 

Sarpi in was also tormented by what he considered to have been the failure of the 
Interdict crisis, and he held Henry IV personally responsible for his own inability to 
unleash a general European war on that occasion. These very significant lines were 
addressed to Groslot: “I believe that conditions in France are decadent, as you write, nor 
do I find this surprising, since there is a person [Henry IV] who is doing everything 
possible to drag them down... but if I have to speak as an individual, the same cause is 
making things deteriorate both there and here. The arts of this world are very subtle when 


it comes to producing evil, and hence it comes that that great beginning [the Interdict] 


20 «7 i francesi sono tutti persone da non fidarsi....che quando si desse mano a quella caccia di Milano, 
sarebbe ben necessario esser francese, 0 spagnolo, a parte che fare secondo il solito di stare a veder la 
mischia, che sarebbe consiglio pernicioso, facendosi la caccia cosi vicino a Venetia, ed allhora converrebbe 
il deliberare il manco male; il quale in verita l’amicitia e vicinanza de spagnoli ¢ molto pericolosa.” Sarpi to 
Foscarini, 14 October 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 293. 

*10 «n@ il re di Francia mai fidera le speranze di haver il papa, e cosi andera temporeggiando.” Sarpi to 
Foscarini, 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 60. 

*!! “Nel re di Francia non vi é se non ambitione di parere arbitro del mondo, ma non vuole guerra.” Sarpi to 
Foscarini, 16 October 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 296. 

* «11 Priuli, che viene da Spagna, afferma asseverantemente che quel re ha pensieri quieti e di star in pace, 
e che non si quieta delle sue inimicitie per volerne di nuove, ma per godere; e vien creduto, perché cosi si 
stima che portino gli interessi del duca di Lerma; e questo fa qualche danno....” Sarpi to Foscarini, 15 April 
1608, Aevum XI (1937), p. 26. 
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was sedated, and that is also the reason why no one else can be incited to action. In 


other words, Henry IV sabotaged the Interdict project, and with that demoralized the anti- 
Spanish and anti-papal opposition in Europe. The greatest of Henry IV’s sins in Sarpi's 
eyes was therefore that he was preventing the right war in the right place at the right time, 
meaning, in Sarpi's view, an immediate general religious war in Italy and Europe. Sarpi 
despaired that war could derive from the Jiilich-Cleves crisis, since Henry IV was 
intervening for evil purpose, according to his custom, but his obsession with hegemonism 
might lead to an explosion of universal hatred against him.”'4 When Henry IV slowed his 
military buildup, Sarpi thought it was because his friends were getting nervous.”!> Sarpi 
complained bitterly and continually that Henry IV was acting as the arbiter of the 
European situation and the point of reference for all diplomatic questions. He 


sardonically expressed the wish that the French King might settle the quarrels of 


213 “19 credo che costi le cose siano in decadenza, come Vostra Signoria scrive; né me ne maravilgio, 
essendoci chi fa ogni opera per precipitarle...ma se dover parlare umanamente, dall’istessa causa viene 
che le cose vanno deteriorando costi e qui. Le arti mundane sono molto sottili per far male: di dove é 
venuto che quel gran principio fosse sopito, di 14 anco viene che nissun altro si puo eccitare.” (Sarpi to 
Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 18 August 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 90) Sarpi repeated the same concept to Duplessis- 
Mornay some months later: “Rex Franciae nobis obfuit, qui eum monuit ut mollius ageret, ne nodum 
gordianum resecaremus: edoctus consilium accepit, agit modo blanditiis et illecebris; hinc redire meretricis 
amor et bonis socordia.” Sarpi to Duplessis-Mornay, 8 December 1609, LAP, vol. II, p. 207. 

*I4 “Non so pronosticare se la pace universale, in quale il mondo versa, sii per durare o per interrompersi 
con le cose di Cléves: inchino nondimeno a credere pili tosto pace che guerra, con suspicione che chi 
s’intromette lo faccia per male, com’é il suo solito; purché col voler esser arbitri d’ ogni negozio, non 
incorrano un odio universale.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 18 August 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 91. 

*!5 “Dubito che il re abbi fermato le preparazioni potenti di arme per non rendersi sospetto pit agli amici 
che a’ nemici, in quali resta viva la memoria di Enrico II. Mi son molto rallegrato del carico dato dal re a 
monsignor Badovere; egli é di valore....” Sarpi to Castrino, September 1609, LAP, vol. II, p. 49. Sarpi had 
another close contact in the French diplomatic service at this time; this was Jean Hotman, Marquis de 
Villers-St-Paul (1552-1636), son of the turbulent Francois Hotman de Villiers. As Sarpi wrote to Castrino: 
“Vostra Signoria mi nomina il figlio di quel grand’Ottomano [Francois Hotman de Villiers] benissimo 
conosciuto da me....al quale figlio [Jean Hotman] io son servitor di longo tempo, avendo veduto alcune 
scritture nelli tempi turbati di cotesto regno, che le dicevano sue e mostrano bene la eredita paterna, ed 
ultimamente per ragionamenti avuti di lui col signor Biondo....” Sarpi to Castrino, 11 November 1608, 
LAP, vol. Il, p. 7. Giovanni Francesco Biondi was another close associate of Sarpi who ended up in 
England as a knight and a famous writer. 
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Germany in the same way that he had placated the disputes of Italy.”!° “The King of 
France is favoring the whore, or else is pursuing a secret project which we do not know," 
wrote Sarpi to Duplessis-Mornay.”"” 

As might be obvious by this point, Sarpi acted out of a deep historical and cultural 
pessimism about the future of European civilization. He told the French diplomat Jean 
Hotman de Villiers that the “state of Christendom is a body so filled with evil humors and 
although it has an external shell which is strong enough to contain them, it cannot long 
endure in this apparent health, and on the contrary it must be feared that the longer it 
takes for some evil effect to manifest itself, the worse this symptom will be.”?!® 

During the winter of 1609-1610, Sarpi's prognostications on the question of war 
or peace swung back and forth according to the diplomatic dispatches which arrived from 
the Venetian envoys in northern Europe. In late December, he thought that no war could 
break out over Jilich-Cleves, since the Spanish were determined to avoid a 


219 


confrontation.” ” A month later he wrote to Castrino that Venice was living through 


moments of unprecedented tension, because of the tumultuous conditions in the 





216 «  veggo che le cose di Cléves vanno a via d’esser ridotte nell’arbitrio del re [Enrico IV], dove pare che 


tutti li negozi del mondo si riferiscano. Dio li doni grazia di componere li moti di Germania, come ha 
composti quelli d'Italia.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 15 September 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 93. 

*I7 “Rex Franciae vel meretrici favet, vel occultos animos gerit, et nobis ignotos. Rex Angliae ad scribedum 
quam ad agendum promptior.” Sarpi to Duplessis-Momay, 8 December 1609, LAP, vol. II, p. 207. 

218 “7 9 stato della christianita é un corpo cosi ripieno di cattivi humori, che quantonque habbia le parti 
esterne assai forti per contenerli, si che non concorrino a far qualche apostema al presente, non porta perd 
longamente durare in questa apparenza di sanita, anzi é da temere che quanto piu differisce a prorompere in 
qualche cattivo effetto, tanto debbia produrlo peggiore.” Sarpi to Jean Hotman de Villiers, 12 September 
1609, LAG, p. 187. 

*I “Qua si tiene che le cose di Cléves non passeranno a rottura, vedendosi li molti maneggi de’ spagnoli 
per divertirla.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 22 December 1609, LAP, vol. II, p. 165. 
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surrounding world.” Two weeks after that, he was haunted again by the idea that a 
general war, which had seemed within his grasp during the period of the Interdict, would 
once again elude him due to the actions of Henry IV, in Sarpi’s view the same the evil 
physician who had cured the Interdict crisis short of war.””’ 

Sarpi clearly relied on war as one of the main tools of his policy, but he talked 
about conflict generally from the point of view of the need to destroy the papacy and less 
from the point of view of the needs of Venetian geopolitics. One of his most articulated 
summaries of his point of view occurs in a letter to Leschassier in the late winter of 1610. 
“T am not the one who can claim to be able to predict the Apocalypse,” began Sarpi rather 
ominously. I am not the King, and I do not know whether the congregation of St. Peter 
or Babylon will last until the end of time. “I rather lean on the human conjectures when I 
say concerning the peace of Italy that it hangs on a slender thread. You who are far away 
cannot follow the things which appear clearly to us. Believe me, once war breaks out in 
Italy, whether the Pope wins or is defeated, it does not matter, the papacy is finished, and 
they know this.” That is why no one unleashes war to acquire other territory; "they see 
themselves and their state as destined to perish in war. They are in great consternation 
now after it was reported that the Duke of Savoy was preparing for war with the help of 
the French. “I, although I do not think that will happen,” wrote Sarpi, “would say that this 


consternation of the Roman curia is based on a strong reason.” In Italy, they can only 





220 “Nion fu mai il mondo in maggior aspettazione che adesso in queste nostre parti, poiché tutto, attorno, 
tumultua.” Sarpi to Castrino, 20 January 1610, ZAP, vol. Il, p. 73. 

21 “Questo secolo é una stagione di pace: perd, con tutte le provvisioni, io spero che vederemo risolversi 
ogni cosa in serenita. Non fu manco vicino alla rottura nel tempo che Vostra Signoria era qui di quel ch’ é 
adesso: quella si racconcio; si fara ’istesso adesso per mano del medesimo medico [Enrico IV].” Sarpi to 
Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 3 February 1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 109. 
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survive in peace. War is in Italy waged with the soldiers, arms, and money of others and 
whichever side wins, the foreigner wins. In Italy everyone knows that every plague is 
deadly.*”” Shorter and more brutal was Sarpi's comment to Castrino: “In Rome they fear 


war in Italy, and with good reason, because it would be universal salvation, but the world 


that does not deserve so much goodness."””* 


At this point Sarpi’s letters build toward a crescendo apparently associated with 
the long awaited strategic offensive of Henry Iv.* The time was rife with rumors of 
war; at the end of March 1610, Sarpi had received unconfirmed reports that the French 
had declared war on Spain, and military action was thought to be imminent.’”* Sarpi 
lamented to Duplessis-Mornay that Venice was totally unprepared for hostilities: “Venice 


is accustomed to do nothing that would look into the future: she lives from day to day," 


*22 «F'90 non is sum, qui apocalysim intelligere me profitear, quia neque rex sum, et quod perpetuo aut ad 
finem usque, duratura sit, vel tanquam Petri congregatio, vel tanquam Babylon: humanis potius coniecturis 
innixus, de tenui filo pendere pronuncio, nempe de pace Italiae. Vos procul absentes non potestis assequi, 
quae nobis liquido apparent. Mihi crede, bello in Italia excitato, vincat pontifex aut vincatur, nihil refert, 
actum est, id ipsi sciunt; propterea nemo, ut olim, bellum excitat ut aliuid domi acquirat; vident bello, et 
ipsosmet, et domum perituram. In magno moerore versantur modo, postquam parari a duce Sabaudiae 
bellum a quibusdam praenunciatur, ope Francorum. Ego, ut futurum non credo, ita maerorem curiae magna 
ratione nixum dico. Sola pace sustinetur, ut olim bello, Italiae, inquam; nam ut reliquis regionibus bella 
gerit aliorum militibus, armis, et numis, et quavis parte vincente, vincit, in Italia id est in corde, omnis 
morbus est lethalis, imo lethifer, licet voluptatem afferre videatur.” Sarpi to Jacques Leschassier, 2 March 
1610, LAG, p. 72. 

°23 “Tn Roma si teme la guerra di Italia e con ragione, perché sarebbe la salute universale, ma il mondo non 
merita tanto bene.” Sarpi to Castrino, 20-30 March 1610, LAP, vol. Il, p. 82. In the midst of these weighty 
considerations of war and peace, Sarpi abruptly change the subject to tell Castrino about the care of some 
cauliflower seeds he was sending him: “‘Non potei avere per lo spazzo passato le semenze di cauli fiori, 
come io desiderava: ora le mando, insieme con ]’instruzione dell’adoperarle. Le mando insieme due sorte di 
semenze di Chiozza, una che chiamano meloni, e |’altra che chiamano poponi.” Sarpi to Castrino, 16 
March 1610, LAP, vol. II, p. 79. Was this coded lanuage for a special secret project? Or was the subject 
literally cauliflowers? 

*24 «This was Henry IV’s opportunity. He was now preparing to put into execution his great design of 
attaching the Austro-Spanish power, being hastened by the death of the Duke of Cleves, whose territories 
he intended to invade; while, with the help of the Duke of Savoy, the Spaniards were to be driven back out 
of Italy.” (L.P. Smith, Life and Letters, vol. 1, p. 99) 

225 «| che il re di Francia he dichiarato la guerra al re di Spagna. Se saranno parole o fatti, aspetteremo di 
vederlo, ma quel che li dico é certo.” Sarpi to Castrino, 20-30 March 1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 82. 
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noted Sarpi with bitterness.’”° But the lack of Venetian preparedness did not prevent 
Sarpi from including, in one of his last letters sent to France before the assassination of 
Henry IV, his fervent wish that war should engulf Italy: “ before I finish this letter, I want 
to tell you that father Paul desires war in Italy, because he hopes to do something in 
honor of God and for the advancement of the Gospel.”””’ In this same letter, Sarpi 
detailed the facts on which his war warning was based: “last week there is supposed to 
have been a meeting in Turin of the Duke of Savoy and Lesdiguieéres [the Huguenot 
commander of the French army on the Alps]: the most intelligent think that there will be 
war. Venice will be neutral: she schemes in ineffable ways to avoid disturbing the peace. 
If there will be war in Italy, that is good for the Calvinist cause: and Rome fears this; the 
Inquisition will stop and the Gospel will march ahead."””* In a letter to Castrino sent the 
same day, Sarpi repeated his thesis that war in Italy would be "universal salvation, but 
only if it were completely directed towards one goal, since wanting to have good 
relations with the Pope and war in Italy are contradictory, just like favoring the Jesuits." 
Sarpi expressed uncertainty about where war might occur, since Henry IV’s military 
buildup was immense, and seemed to some observers to be too much for the German 


theater alone, although dividing such a force on multiple fronts might also be 


6 «Venetia nihil agere solet ut futuris prospiciat: sua regit in diem.” Sarpi to Duplessis-Mornay, 22 April 
1610, LAP, vol. U, p. 208. 

227 “prima che finir questa, voglio pur anco dirle che il padre disidera guerra in Italia, perché spera far 
qualche cosa in onore di Dio ed in profitto dell’ Evangelio.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de l’Isle, 27 April 
1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 120. 

228 «J a settimana passata, dovevano esser insieme [...] Turin il duca di Savoia e Lesdiguiéres: li pid 
giudiciosi tengono che sara guerra. La republica sara neutrale: ha arte indicibile che non si turbi la pace. Se 
sara guerra in Italia, va bene per la religione [riformata]: e questo Roma teme; |’Inquisizione cessera e 
lEvangelio avera corso.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de P’Isle, 27 April 1610, ZAP, vol. I, p. 119-120. 
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unadvisable.’”? Sarpi came back again and again to his basic strategic concept that war in 
Italy would be fought by foreign troops of the Calvinist religion, and that this 
circumstance could easily be fatal to the papacy. As he wrote to Castrino, "the priests 
stand in extreme fear of war, especially if Calvinist troops will come.””*? One factor that 
might prevent a successful war, Sarpi estimated, was the mistrust of the German 
Protestant princes for Henry IV. But in early May 1610, Sarpi was convinced that Henry 
IV would attack Spanish Milan, with the Duke of Savoy joining French Marshal 
Lesdiguiéres in the assault, as he wrote to von Dohna in a letter which has never been 
completely deciphered.”*! Sarpi had heard that Henry IV was also demanding that the 
Prince of Condé, a dissident member of the French royal family, be turned over to him; 
that the Spanish give the disputed Duchy of Jiilich-Cleves to the Calvinist Elector of 


Brandenburg; and that he be indemnified for all of his expenses in that dispute.” 


But 
even at this point, Sarpi was still suspicious of some stratagem on the part of the 


diacatholicon and the wily French monarch. When, in the midst of reports of imminent 





2° “Con questo corriero ho ricevuto due [lettere] di Vostra Signoria, dalla prima de quali veggo che il 
disegno di guerra in Italia non era ancora scoperto costi: del quale nella seconda lettera di Vostra Signoria 
vedo che ella ne ha assai buon sentore; e non é dubbio che sarebbe salute universale, quando pero si 
drizzasse tutto ad un fine, perché il voler aver concordia con papa e guerra in Italia sono contradittorie, si 
come anco il favorire gesuiti; ma di questo Vostra Signoria me ne rende cosi buone ragioni, che non posso 
se non scusare il re. Le preparazioni di guerra che si fanno costi tanto potenti, fanno restar molti suspesi, 
parendo che per Germania siano troppo grandi e, per dividerle in pit luoghi, non sia ragion di buon 
governo.” Sarpi to Castrino, 27 April 1610, LAP, vol. II, pp. 82-83. 

730 <7 i preti stanno con estremo timore di guerra, massime se verranno [solidati] reformati.” Sarpi to 
Castrino, 27 April 1610, ZAP, vol. II, p. 84. 

*3! “Dubito grandemente che il sospetto de’ principi protestanti d’ Alemagna sopra il re di Francia possi 
impedir qualche buone e generose impresa. Non si puo far altro; il mondo fu sempre sogetto a questi stessi 
accidenti. Il re vuole onninamente la guerra contro Milano (che per l’avvenire sara [in code] /87); 
Lesdiguiéres (che sara /9/ e 192) ha parlato col duca di Savola (che sara /89 e 1/90) sopra di questo, e sono 
restati d’accordo.” Note the coded segments. Sarpi to von Dohna, 6 May 1610, LAP, vol. II, p. 168. 

232 « e ’ambasciator di Francia dice che vuole onninamente la guerra se non gli vien consegnato Condé 
(che sara per l’avvenire 193 e 194) ed il ducato di Cléves all’elettore di Brandeburgo, con pagamento delle 
spese fatte sinora nella lite.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 6 May 1610, LAP, vol. II, p. 168. 
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war between France and Spain, Pope Paul V announced that he was sending special 
envoys to Paris and Madrid, Sarpi saw in this the Pope attempting to assist the King of 
Spain. The Spanish, Sarpi told Groslot, were spreading the rumor that Henry IV’s 
military buildup was designed to suppress rebellion inside France, meaning presumably 
the Huguenots.”?? 

Sarpi’s call is for the outbreak of war in the spring of 1610 did not simply reflect 
his own personal opinion, but were rather an expression of the strategy of the entire 
giovani faction. The papal nuncio in Venice reported to Rome in a coded message that 
“Nicold Contarini and the others who are of his opinion want war in Italy, hoping to 
obtain greater authority for themselves while diminishing the authority of the Apostolic 
See, and fomenting something like liberty of conscience. The doge does not love war, 
but favors this evil faction and together with them is attempting to establish friendship 


between the Republic and the heretical princes.””** 


MAY 1610: THE ASSASSINATION OF HENRY IV 





°33 “Mfolti credono che cid sia fatto a richiesta de’ spagnoli; li quali anco spargono voce che il re di Francia 
Si sia armato non per altro che per levar |’animo a qualche inquieto che pensasse di far nuovita nel suo 
regno; ma che, del resto, non disegna passare pit innanzi.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 10 May 1610, 
LAP, vol. I, p. 121. 

°4 “Nai & riferto che Nicol Contarini e gli altri che sono della sua opinione desiderano la guerra in Italia, 
sperando d’haver all’hora maggior autorita e poter meglio diminuire |’ autorita apostolica e fomentar quasi 
una liberta di conscientia. Il doge non ama Ja guerra, ma favorisce questa mala fattione et insieme con essi 
procura introdurre amicitia fra la republica e principi heretici.” Cifra del nunzio di Venezia al cardinale 
Borghese, 8 May 1610. Nunz. Venezia, 41, f. 149, reg. Aevum (XVI) 1942, p. 137. 
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Henry IV was assassinated by Frangois Ravaillac in Paris on 14 May 1610, just as 


d.25 


he was preparing to join the French army in the fiel This tragic incident was the 


subject of much debate in Venice.*** Wotton, always close to the Sarpi group, wrote that 
the assassination reflected divine vengeance for Henry’s turn towards Rome.”*’ Over the 
preceding months, Sarpi's correspondence had contained a number of references to 
assassination plots that were being hatched against the French monarch. Castrino had 
apparently told them about one in the summer of 1609; Sarpi replied: "You have shocked 
me by indicating that some conspiracy is being prepared. I pray to God that it will be 
discovered and that the eyes of the commander of the ship will be opened.”*** Almost a 
year before that, Sarpi had asked Groslot for documentation dealing with the 


assassination attempt against the French King by Jean Chastel a decade earlier.”*” 


*35 Wotton told Salisbury how the news had arrived in Venice: “He understood, by two express couriers 
from Paris, that the French King had been killed in his coach by a Walon; whereupon was assembled a 
Senate, and therein concluded that there should be no credit given unto it till farther advice; for that it might 
peradventure have been artificially cast forth to relent the provisions of Spain....” Wotton to Earl of 
Salisbury, 28 May 1610, Life and Letters, vol. 1, p. 490. 

36 Wotton reported the tenor of Venetian commentary: “All agreeing only in this, that as the end of that 
King (whether natural or violent) could never have happened better for the inward affairs, than when an 
army was actually ready to secure the successor, so never on the other side worse for the outward, being 
likely hereupon that the Pope, Imperials, and Spanish will join more openly in the cause of Cleves. And 
what will become of Savoye is doubtful, whose counsels have been newly detected, that on the 29" of this 
month he intended by agreement with Fraunce to assail Novarra on the confines of Milan, or at least it is so 
believed by the Spaniards, quod idem valet.” Wotton to Earl of Salisbury, 28 May 1610, Life and Letters, 
vol. I, p. 490. 

237 “T must crave pardon for the private comfort and benefit of mine own conscience, to note these two 
visible circumstances of God’s heavy judgement in the fall of that King: first, that he wanted in his 
extremity the Sacraments of that Church which had abused him, having with the blow (as we hear) been 
strangely deprived of all speech, though not of life for some hours after it. Secondly, that he was taken 
away by that doctrine to which he had passed: for that which he did abandon is no killer of princes, nor no 
rewarder of homicides with Paradise.” Wotton to Earl of Salisbury, 28 May 1610, Life and Letters, vol. 1, p. 
490. 

238 “«Wostra Signoria m’ha reso attonito, accennandomi che si studii qualche congiura. Prego Dio che si 
scopra ed apra gli occhi di chi regge la nave.” Sarpi to Castrino, 18 August 1609, ZAP, vol. II, p. 48. 

° “1 e arenghe di Armauld e di Dollé (1594), presuppongo che contengano bei particolari, essendo scritte in 
questi ultimi tempi e per occasione cosi grande [l’attentato di Jean Chastel contro Enrico IV]: onde le 
desidero molto.” (Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 13 October 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 40-41) "No [French] 
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Despite Sarpi’s considerable animus against the French monarch, documented in 
so many letters, the Friar expressed some regret in letters to his French correspondents. 
He told the Catholic Leschassier, “I am not capable of describing with how much grief _ 
the death of the King was heard here. The only hope for Christian liberty seemed to be 
located in him."“° But soon Sarpi was moderating this grief because of his bitter 
memories of the Interdict crisis; he wrote to Leschassier later that month that “to our very 
great detriment, our weapons were seized by the king, and his death may be more 
destructive to us than to you Henry IV’s death had been preceded by strange events, 
as Wotton reported to Lord Salisbury.””” Sarpi wrote to Jean Hotman de Villiers that “the 
execrable incident which has cut short the life of the King who was worthy of living 
eternally, has brought damage not only to France, but also to Italy where things are in 
danger of ending up in a way that will horrify everyone. The Spanish, who during the 
King’s life were building up their forces, although slowly and for defensive purposes, are 


continuing to do it at an accelerated pace; their goal is not to unleash war, but to 








King had survived more attempts on his life by 1610 than Henry IV. There were at least 23 other known 
plots to eliminate him, clustering mainly about the times of greatest uncertainty in the reign -- 1593-94, 
1597-98, 1602 and 1604." Jean Chastel, a youthful law student who had studied at a Jesuit college, had 
stabbed the King in the face on the 27 December 1594. It was on this occasion that the Jesuit order, accused 
of involvement in the assassination attempt, was expelled by the Parliament of Paris. See Greengrass, p. 
202. 

240 <Ticere non valeo quanto moerore regis mors apud nos audita fuerit. Unica spes libertatis christianae in 
e€0 posita esse videbatur.” Sarpi to Jacques Leschassier, 8 June 1610, LAG, p. 83. 

*4! “Niostro magno malo arma a rege capta fuere, et eius mors forte nobis quam vobis exitialior.” Sarpi to 
Jacques Leschassier, 22 June 1610, LAG, p. 86. 

2 < was there advertised by letters and messages of great confusion grown in the city, upon a report out of 
the letters of certain Fleamings from Antwerp, that his Majesty had been shot through one of his shoulders 
with an harquebuse, by a carpenter or Joiner that was working in his court or (as some had written) in his 
very chamber....” Wotton to Earl of Salisbury, 11 June 1610, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 491. 
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intimidate the Duke of Savoy, and force him to leap into their arms."*“? But Sarpi 
remained totally focused on the possibility that the long desired war in Italy might now 
break out. Remarkably, this was one of the rare occasions in which Sarpi was able to 
report that he had detected significant enthusiasm for war on the part of the Venetians, 
although he may have been less than candid. He informed Castrino that “the Republic is 
full of suspicions against Spain because of the lack of a counterweight and because of the 
denial of transit rights, and therefore would want war.... if war could be tried right now, 


there is no doubt that all of Italy would be against Spain."?* 


Sarpi saw Paul V as trying to 
export war, and not import it, as the Venetian friar preferred: “... the Pope and the 
Roman curia, as much as they can, want war outside of Italy, because under combat 
conditions the Inquisition would cease, and Italy would be filled with soldiers who hate 


the Roman religion, and there is no doubt that the power of the Roman curia would be 


terminated, if war were to prevail for two years in Italy."** For a time, Sarpi thought that. 





24 <T *essecrabile accidente che ha troncato la vita al re, degno di viver eternamente, non ha portato solo 


danno alla Francia, ma all’Italia ancora, dove le cose sono in gran pericolo di terminare a fine abhorrito da 
tutti. Li spagnoli che vivendo il re si armavano, se bene lentamente, a diffesa, continuano ancora a farlo, et 
con maggior celerita, il fine loro non é di muover guerra, ma di intimorire il duca di Savoia, et ridurlo a 
gettarsi nelle braccia loro.” Sarpi to Jean Hotman de Villiers, 23 June 1610, ZAG, p. 191. Jean Hotman de 
Villiers, who was at that time serving as a French diplomat in the Rhineland of Germany, compiled an 
official inquiry for the government to catalogue unanswered questions about the murder of Henry IV, and 
this list includes some 33 items. "Many people outside France must have foreseen, desired, or expected the 
King's murder according to Hotman Villiers.” See Roland Mousnier, The Assassination of Henry IV (New 
York: Scribner, 1964), pp. 43-44; see also Greengrass, pp. 201-202. Sarpi was specifically concerned about 
war preprations by Count Fuentes, the governor of Spanish Milan, which had increased after Henry IV’s 
assassination: “...quando viveva il re e s’aspettava di giorno in giorno transito di soldati francesi in Italia, il 
conte di Fuentes se ne stava senza fare alcuna provvisione; cosi, per lo contrario, adesso quando non v’é 
Poccasione d’armarsi per difesa, egli lo fa sollecitamente....” Sarpi to Castrino, 22 June 1610, LAP, vol. II, 


p. 90. 

“44 «1 4 repubblica é piena di sospetto contro Spagna per vederla senza contrappeso e per disgusto del passo 
negato, e vorrebbe percio la guerra....Se adesso si tentasse guerra, senza dubbio, tutta Italia sarebbe contro 
Spagna.” Sarpi to Castrino, 8 June 1610, LAP, vol. II, p. 88. 

*5 “Quod attinet ad reliquos principes, papa et curia romana, quantum poterunt, bellum extra Italiam 
volent; nam inter arma Inquisitio cessaret, impleretur Italia militbus a romana religione abhorrentibus, 
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there was some hope that the aggressive plans of the deceased King would be continued 
by his successors. He was now sure in retrospect that Henry IV had intended to unite the 
German Protestant princes all along, relying on an overwhelming show of force.””° Sarpi 
thought that the Spanish pressure on the Dutch was now increasing, and the France would 


0.2" De mortuis 


therefore inevitably be drawn into a general war before the end of 161 
nihil nisi bonum was a good Latin proverb, but it was not as applied by Sarpi in regard to 
the memory of Henry IV, whom he had devoted so much ink to attacking. Two months 
after the assassination, Sarpi looked back at his deep disappointment with Henry IV in a 
letter to his co-thinker Duplessis-Mornay: “The dead King claimed that the Pope wanted 
to favor the King of France, and everyone praised him and he was declared by all as good 
for Italy. But then just a little later it became obvious what he had in mind, which was to 
wage war against Calvinism.””** It is not clear how Sarpi was able to reconcile the 
statement with his later repeated charges that the Jesuits had been responsible for the 
assassination. As papal influence and Jesuit activity increased in France under the new 
regime of the Regent, Marie de Medici, the widow of the deceased sovereign, Sarpi's 


view of the entire French situation became much darker: “I had judged that the Jesuits 


had been kept in France solely by the will of the now deceased King, but now that I see 





neque dubium est, actum de curiae romanae potentia, si bellum per duos annos in Italia vigeat.” Sarpi to 
Jacques Leschassier, 14 September 1610, LAG, p. 92. 

*46 «Se il re fosse vissuto ed avesse continuato il proponimento di andar in Germania con tante forze, io non 
dubito che quei principi non si fossero accordati; e gia dell’accordo si parlava apertamente qui.” Sarpi to 
Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 8 June 1610, ZAP, vol. I, p. 123. 

*47 « io concludo che non possa quest’anno passar senza guerra, dove si mischi anco la Francia, la quale 
per nessun modo potra abbandonare quegli Stati.” Sarpi to Castrino, 8 June 1610, LAP, vol. II, p. 87. 

“48 “Rex mortuus dixit papam velle regi Franciae favere, omnes laudare, omnibus bonum italicum 
praedicare. Verum paulo post aperiut quod intus premebat, de bello religioni reformatae inferendo.” Sarpi 
to Duplessis-Mornay, 6 July 1610, LAP, vol. II, p. 209. 
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them daring to undertake greater numbers of more ambitious actions, I fear for you and 
your church and your liberty.”?”° 

Whatever he thought he was doing, the assassin Ravaillac had weakened France 
decisively, and kept France and Spain much more closely matched than they otherwise 
would have been. The Duke of Olivares was right in 1629 to remind Philip IV of Spain 
that his kingdom had been preserved by two “unexpected and almost miraculous events” 
— the assassination of Henry IV and the victory at the White Mountain, which had “saved 
Spain from disaster which the country would hardly have been able to avoid if left to its 
own resources.”**” Recent historians have tended to agree with Olivares on this point: 
“For our immediate purposes, it is enough to observe that Ravaillac’s thrust gave a new 
lease on life to the Spanish monarchy, guaranteeing the survival of its hegemony for 
perhaps a generation. It provided a breathing-space in which Spain — if she wished — 
could maintain peace in Europe, whilst ameliorating the terrible aftermath of Philip II’s 
wars within the Spanish system, its administration, societies, and economies.””*! The 
decapitated French state now fell under the rule of Marie de Medici, the essence of whose 
regime was perhaps best summed up by Balzac: "Marie de' Medici, all of whose actions 
were prejudicial to France, has escaped the shame which ought to cover her name. Marie 
de' Medici wasted the wealth amassed by Henry IV; she never purged herself of the 


charge of having known of the king's assassination; her intimate was d'Epernon, who did 


** “Fx istimabam ego Iesuitas in regno Franciae retineri sola voluntate regis nuper defuncti; nunc cum illos 
videam post illius mortem audere plura et maiora, vobis et vestrae ecclesiae ac libertati timeo.” Sarpi to 
Jacques Leschassier, 28 September 1610, LAG, p. 93. 

°° Chudoba, p. 254. 

*5! Stradling, p. 52. 
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not ward off Ravaillac's blow, and who was proved to have known the murderer 
personally for a long time. Marie's conduct was such that she forced her son to banish her 
from France, where she was encouraging her other son, Gaston, to rebel; and the victory 
Richelieu at last won over her (on the Day of the Dupes) was due solely to the discovery 
the cardinal made, and imparted to Louis XIII, of secret documents relating to the death 
of Henry IV." 252 

Sarpi now turned his attention to the French investigations of the assassin and his 
possible accomplices. The first thing he wanted to know was whether the Jesuits were 
being accused of complicity in the assassination, and whether their continued presence in 
France was now in danger; the previous expulsion of the Jesuits had of course occurred in 
the wake of Chastel’s failed assassination attempt.” > Leschassier assured Sarpi that the 
Jesuits of France were completely safe, since it was widely recognized that this was not a 
good time for actions which might harm national unity.’ Leschassier soon reported that 
the Jesuits were denying that they had professed the doctrine favorable to regicide, 
asserting that it was the Calvinists who taught this. Leschassier asked rhetorically if all 


the fanatics of the cause of superstition who had killed people over the last 50 years had 


*52 Honoré de Balzac, “Marie de’ Medici,” 1834, http://www.online- 
literature.com/honore_de_balzac/catherine-de-medici/. 

*53 “Fra Paulo desidera saper....e, sopra tutte le cose, se [i] gesuiti saranno in pericolo, e se avere mano in 
morte del re; e quelle altre cose che giudichera esser necessario.” Sarpi to Castrino, 25 May 1610, LAP, vol. 
Il, p. 85. 

*°4 «Tuti sunt apud nos Iesuitae, nam tempus non postulat ut quidquam moveatur quod concordiam nostram 
laedat, quamvis neque cum illis satis tuto vivere possumus.” Jacques Leschassier to Sarpi, 29 June 1610, 
LAG, p. 241. 
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been of some different religion than the Jesuits.”>> At is this point is Sarpi was especiall 
g p rp p y 


1,296 


interested in seeing the records of the Ravaillac trial.” He could not be certain whether 


the Jesuits would be damaged or enhanced by the death of Henry IV, but it seemed to him 
that the Jesuits would be ashamed of letting such an important operation take place 
without their own prominent participation. As he would say repeatedly, if the nature of 
the entire assassination were not discovered, this would be due to an active desire by the 
French governments not to know the facts.”°’ Sarpi’s idea was that if the French had no 
way of avenging the King's death, they would pretend not to know who was 
responsible.”** Sarpi described himself amazed that Ravaillac had been executed without 
getting a complete statement about those who sent him and who we his advisers were; 
these were facts, Sarpi thought, which absolutely had to be obtained, if not with torture, 
then with a pardon.” 

Sarpi labored mightily and protractedly to mobilize his network to focus French 


attention on the alleged Jesuit track in the Henry IV assassination. He remained certain 


255 “Negant hodie Iesuitae nostri doctrinam parricidii in principes ab iis prodiisse, sed ab iis qui se 
reformatos dicunt, quasi tot devoti supertitionis causa, a quinquaginta annis, neci alterius, alterius fuerint 
religionis quam Iesuitarum.” Jacques Leschassier to Sarpi, 10 July 1610, ZAG, p. 241. 

*° “To vado credendo che si pubblichera e stampera il sommario del processo, o almeno |’arresto contra li 
assassini del re; mi sara molta grazia averne copia. Mi sta fisso nell’animo che Vostra Signoria mi scrisse 
esserci pronostico che il re doveva esser ucciso da un suo parente.” Sarpi to Castrino, 25 May 1610, LAP, 
vol. II, p. 86. 

°57 “Non so se quei padri goderanno tanta felicita in Francia dopo la morte del re, o pur maggiore. Quanto a 
me, credo che averebbono per vergogna che fosse successo un gran fatto per altre mani; e, se bene tutto non 
Si scoprira, non so se si vorra scoprire. Io credero il ragionevole senza far loro torto, poiché non capit 
prophetam perire extra Hierusalem. Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 8 June 1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 124-125. 
258 « se pero non sia che non avendo comodo di vindicarsi, venga riputato meglio il mostrare di non 
sapere.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 22 June 1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 126. 

2° “Tg stupisco che l’autore dell’ assassinio [d’Enrico IV, Francois Ravaillac] sii stato fatto morire senza 
aver avuto la confessione intiera de’ mandanti e conseglieri: il che mi pare si doveva procurare, se non 
bastava con tormenti, anco con perdono.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 22 June 1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 
126. 
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that the assassin had confessed who his confederates had been, and he could understand 
the decision of the French authorities to keep the truth a secret. Seizing on the fact that a 
book by the Jesuit Juan Mariana had been burned in Paris for having provided 
encouragement to the killer, Sarpi demanded that measures be taken against the preacher 
Pére Gontier, who had promulgated the same doctrines in his sermons.” Having finally 
received a record of the Ravaillac trial, Sarpi thought it offered an object lesson to the 
French government on the necessity of repressing false doctrines, since it was clear that 
the assassin would never have made his fateful decision to kill the king if he had not 
believed, as he testified, that the Pope was in fact God.”*! Sarpi inveighed tirelessly 
against the Jesuits: “Would they let themselves be dominated in France after the King had 
been killed by their doctrine, if not by other means?’””™ In the following year, Sarpi 
lamented that a French prelate was being persecuted in Rome in retaliation for the fact 
that he had tried “to convince the French in Paris that the Jesuits had caused the death of 
the King.”*°? When, by contrast, French opinion showed signs of believing that the 


Huguenots had been behind the assassination, Sarpi was thoroughly alarmed. He 





769 “ion ho mai potuto persuadermi che l’assassino non abbia confessato li mandanti e consultori, ma che 
basti sii saputo da chi pertiene saperlo, e dagli altri con ottima ragione venga celato: nondimeno non é di 
ragione che preponga le mie congetture alla verita. Ma, se il libro del Mariana [De rege et regis 
institutione] & stato abbruciato come quello che ha confortato l’assassino al parricidio, perché non si doveva 
far qualche demostrazione contra Gontier, che ha fatto l’istesso effetto con prediche?” Sarpi to Castrino, 
July 1610, LAP, vol. II, p. 92. 

*61 «7 a copia del processo fatto a Ravaillac ha bene alcuni punti molto considerabili, e dovrebbe istruire chi 
governa cotesto regno quanto importi che non vadano attorno false dottrine; ché Ravagliac non sarebbe 
venuto a quella parricidiale risoluzione, se non avesse creduto (come ha detto) che il papa fosse Dio.” Sarpi 
to Castrino, 21 December 1610, LAP, vol. II, p. 111. 

°°? « An sibi videntur dominari in Francia, postquam rex illorum doctrina (si non alia ope) perit?” Sarpi to 
Gillot, 7 December 1610, LAG, p. 149. 

63 perché, tra le altre cose, si affaticava a pit potere a dar da intendere alli francesi in Parigi che detti 
gesuiti avevano cagionata la morte del re....” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de l’Isle, 22 November 1611, LAP, 
vol. I, p. 205. 
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commented to Groslot in 1611 that accusations against the Huguenots could only come 
from those who wanted a war of religion, and that he could only suspect “that the 
prudence of wise men will not be enough to prevent some sedition caused by these 
disquiets, which might turn into a universal quarrel.”*** Whatever the objective merit of 
this analysis, one always gets the sense that Sarpi never stopped searching for paths to 
that general war which he thought would be so beneficial for Europe — or for Venice. 
Before too long he found a way to make a moment of nostalgia for the dead king into a 
new indictment of the Jesuits and the Pope, noting that it was now increasingly obvious 
how much had been gained by those whose machinations had slain the monarch, since 
every day opportunities were appearing which would have exalted Henry IV far above 
the level of his competitors.” Sarpi speculated that if the Jesuits were able to implement 
their program of controlling the holy places in Jerusalem, they could set up a veritable 
school for new Ravaillacs: he pointed to the “ability to form Ravaillacs out of those who 
will go there for devotion, using the occasion of evoked memories, grottoes and similar 
things, and being able to imprint everything that they want onto persons tired from their 
trip and resigned because of devotion, in places where they will be inclined to believe 


that they are seeing miracles.""°° 


°64 «7 a fama sparsa che dalli ugonotti fosse stato ucciso il re, senza dubbio viene da chi vuol guerra per 
causa di religione; ed ho gran dubbio che la prudenza degli uomini savii non sara bastante a impedir che 
non nasca qualche sedizione causata da tali inquieti, la qual faccia la querela universale.” Sarpi to Jeréme 
Groslot de l’Isle, 22 June 1611, LAP, vol. I, p. 179. 

*65 “Ben si vede quanto grande sia stato il guadagno di chi ha macchinato la morte del re Enrico, poiché 
nascono al presente tal occasioni, che l’averebbono portato sopra la testa de’ suoi emuli.” Sarpi to Jeréme 
Groslot de I’Isle, 28 February 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 218. 

266 « |e la comodita che averanno di formar Ravaillacchi di quelli che capiteranno 1a per devozione, con la 
occasione di memorie, antri, spelonche ed altre tal cose, potendo imprimer in persone stanche dal viaggio e 
resignate per la devozione tutto quello che vorranno, in luochi dove saranno persuasi di veder miracoli.” 
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It was clear to Sarpi that the assassination of Henry IV had created a momentary 
tendency towards French national unity, but that this moment would not last very long. 
The ambition of the nobles, he thought, would soon return, stimulated by conflicts among 
the participants in the new government. Sarpi broadly hinted to Groslot that the best way 
to maintain French national unity might be an external conflict: "keeping this generous 
nation quiet without an external war has always been difficult. It may be many years 
before stability returns, which was seen and then removed from sight again."”°’ Needless 
to say, the kind of war which Sarpi hoped for was one which would have seen the forces 
of France arrayed as enemies to the pope. French national unity was threatened by the 
Jesuits and the diacatholicon, and this was the danger: “It is necessary to firmly establish 
that the good of Rome and the good of France are incompatible, and if the Queen does 
not understand this point the results will be bad. The good of one is concord among the 
princes, and the good of the other is a war of religion.”?°* But which was which? In any 


case, this thesis of the incompatibility of French and Roman interests was a staple of 





(Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 15 January 1613, LAP, vol. I, p. 260) Sarpi repeated the same analysis in 
Latin to the Catholic Leschassier in a letter written the same day: “Si impetraverint, tibi censendum 
relinquo, quot pecuniae in Eruopa corradentur illuc mittendae, praeterea quot Ravaillaci fient oportunitate 
specuum, antrorum, devotionum, revelationum; tu mihi dicas reliqua, quibus subiectus est animus maria 
emensus religionis gratia.” Sarpi to Jacques Leschassier, 15 January 1613, LAG, p. 119. 

*67 Sarpi: “animo di unione a cotesta nobilta, per sustentar il governo del regno percosso da si orribil caso. 
Il tutto é che la causa la quale al presente |’ha stabilito continui, acccid duri anco lo stabilimento. E stato 
facile che l’ambiverso il re assassinato e la fameglia desolata; ma remettendosi questo affetto, l’ambizione 
tornera: la quale avera anco aggiuto dai disgusti che nasceranno tra i partecipi del governo, alla giornata. Il 
mantenere quieta cotesta generosa nazione, senza una guerra sterna, é stato sempre difficile: forse sara pit 
anni, gli é stata mostrata e subito sottratta dalla vista.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 22 June 1610, 
LAP, vol. I, p. 125. 

268 “F J’unione del popolo, mentre che non é infetto di diacatholicon, si conservera; ma quando i gesuiti 
useranno I’arte, di che averanno gran comodo, nascera il pericolo. Bisognera tener per fermo che il bene di 
Roma e di Francia sono incompatibili; e se la regina non intendera questo punto, le cose passeranno male. 
Il bene di una é la Concordia di detti principi; e il bene dell’ altra é guerra per la religion.” Sarpi to Jeréme 
Groslot de I’Isle, 22 June 1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 125-126. 
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Sarpi's correspondence during the summer months of 1610. He tried hard to convince 
Hotman de Villiers that “the good of the Jesuits and that of the Roman court are 
incompatible with that of France.” 

Despite Sarpi’s most strenuous efforts, the Jesuit-Spanish party soon gained 
significant ground at the French court under the Regency of Marie de Medici. Sarpi’s 
nemesis from the Diodati letter affair, Father Coton, was appointed confessor to the boy 
King Louis XIII, much to the consternation of the Friar.?”” The power of Concino de 
Concini, the later Maréchal de 1’ Ancre, and of the Jesuits, grew apace, while the 


271 To make 


Parlement of Paris, where Sarpi had some friends, went into its eclipse. 
matters even worse, the formerly Huguenot Prince of Condé, who had rebelled against 
Henry IV, was now oscillating back towards the Pope and the Spanish party; in Sarpi's 
opinion, he was “infected by the art of Spain.” 

Sarpi’s sympathies remained with the French Huguenots, the Calvinist opposition 
to the monarchy, whom he tried to serve as a kind of informal adviser whenever he could. 


He applauded the calm of the Huguenots in the immediate aftermath of the assassination, 


when they waited to see what would happen in order to govern themselves accordingly; 








26° “F: cosa certa che ogni huomo opera per il riguardo del bene, et che il bene de giesuiti sicome quello 
della corte romana é incompatibile con quello della Francia.” Sarpi to Jean Hotman de Villiers, 23 June 
1610, ZAG, p. 192. To Duplessis-Mornay, who did not need reminding, Sarpi wrote: “Imo addidit, bonum 
Franciae et Romae incompatibilia esse: ideo videret quos audiret.” Sarpi to Duplessis-Mornay, 6 July 1610, 
LAP, vol. II, p. 209. 

270 ho sentito molto dispiacere che padre Coton sia confessor del re.” Sarpi to Castrino, 6 July 1610, 
LAP, vol. Il, p. 91. 

*7\ «11 vedere che la regina mette innanzi Concini e gesuiti, e che tien poco conto del parlamento, non sono 
troppo buoni indicia.” Sarpi to Jerome Groslot de I’Isle, 3 August 1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 132. 

2722 «il volere in Francia un Condé, quantunque fosse per essere un contrappeso a Soissons, é cosa di gran 
pericolo. Gia egli é infetto dell’ arte di Spagna....” Sarpi to Castrino, 8 June 1610, LAP, vol. II, p. 87. 
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“God bless their designs," wrote the Friar to Groslot.?” Sarpi was very pleased by a 
report from Groslot about efforts to unite the French Protestants, and hoped that Groslot 
was right in his estimate that this force would be sufficient to block the royal marriages 
with Spain which Marie de Medici was scheming to arrange in early 1612.7" But the 
Huguenot princes proved unequal to the task, and the marriages went through over the 
opposition of the Calvinist nobles.””> Soon the Huguenots had sunk back into their old 
quarrels, for which Sarpi blamed Madrid, noting that "of all the Spanish projects the 
biggest appeared to be their success in dividing the Huguenots."””° Or, if the fault were 
not that of the Spanish, it was to be explained as a residual hangover from the wrecking 
operations put in place among the Huguenots by Henry IV: “I know that the deceased 
King of France used all of his knowledge and art to create distrust, and I believe that from 
this many of the things which have happened among the Calvinists have originated.”*”” 
Initially, Sarpi had been willing to give Marie de Medici some benefit of the 
doubt in her new role as regent. He doubted that she would be able to maintain the 
absolutism of Henry IV, but if she had enough ability to do it, she could work miracles: 


“Otherwise, I expect in the short run the formation of the league [among the nobles] and 


273 “M{i pare che li ugonotti siano molto savii, che stanno a vedere, per doversi governare second li successi: 
Dio benedica li loro disegni.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de P’Isle, 3 August 1610, ZAP, vol. I, p. 133. 

274’ m’ha apportato sollevamento grande, col narrarmi la unione delle chiese [protestanti di Francia], e 
maggiormente quando mi dice che non potra seguire il matrimonio di Spagna, senza rompere con 
reformati....” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de ’Isle, 3 January 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 210. 

775 “Stupisco come li principi hanno sopportato [che] il matrimonio [politico franco-spagnolo venisse] 
trattato senza di loro.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 13 March 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 222. 

*76« | quanto a me, tra tutte le imprese spagnole, questa mi par la maggiore, aver potuto dividere li 
ugonotti.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 5 June 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 233. 

°77 “To so che il re di Francia morto ha usato tutto il suo sapere ed arti per seminar diffidenze, e credo che da 
questo abbiano origine molte delle cose passate tra’ reformati....” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 11 
September 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 240. 
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the ruin of the realm."””’ The French situation was characterized in Sarpi's view by two 
huge leaps: the first was the ambition of the Queen, and the second the excessively rapid 


rise of Concini. There was also a huge ditch, which was the art of the Jesuits.””” 


Sarpi 
was soon dismissing Marie de Medici as an incompetent ruler, dominated by the Jesuits. 
“é@ da temere la superstizione feminile,” we must fear female superstition, was his typical 
evaluation.”*° Soon Sarpi was able to sum up all the defects of Marie de Medici even 


more succinctly, in two words: she was “a Florentine.” 


In just a few years, Sarpi had 
given up on Marie de Medici, and had shifted his attention to the Dauphin, and was 
attempting to gather intelligence about the boy. Was the future Louis XIII showing signs 
of ability? Did he recognize the flaws of his mother?*** In 1612, Sarpi seemed convinced 
that his efforts to quell the activities of the Jesuits in France had met with very limited 
success: “it was not remarkable if after not just France but all of Europe had been so 
shocked by the assassination of Henry IV, those who were its first authors were still not 


quiet 191283 





278 “Quanto s’aspetta a costi, se la regina avera tanta virtu (il che non credo) che possi sostentare 


quell’assoluto governo, fara miracoli, almeno per quanto tocca a cose umane; ma se altramente, aspetto che 
in breve sia fatta una lega con ruina del regno.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 12 October 1610, LAP, 
vol. I, p. 143. 

279 «Ci vedo due gran balze: una é l’ambizione della regina, l’altra la troppo celere esaltazione di Concino; 
ed ancora una gran fossa, l’arte de’gesuiti.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 26 October 1610, LAP, vol. I, 
p. 147. 

*8 Sarpi to Castrino, 22 June 1610, LAP, vol. IL, p. 90. 

*8! “Se la regina non vuol saper pit innanzi della morte del re, forse teme di non intendere cosa che fosse 
meglio non sapere; e se li gesuiti sono utili per le cose sue presenti, non mi maraviglierei quando si 
contentasse dell’ignoranza: in una parola, é fiorentina.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de Isle, 23 November 
1610, ZAP, vol. I, p. 153. 

282 « | de lei spero d’intender la verita: se il re di Francia mostra capacita, per quanto la eta comporta, e se 
conosce li difetti della regina.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 11 September 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 241. 
*83 «Non mirandum si post tam magnum, nedum istius regni, sed totius Europae concussae motum per 
Henrici parricidium, ii qui primi auctores fuere nondum quiescunt.” Sarpi to Jacques Leschassier, 1612, 
LAG, p. 117. 
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THE DEATH OF DONATO: SARPI UNDER ATTACK 


Sarpi’s great friend and patron, the Doge Leonardo Donato, died in July 1612. 
Donato, like Sarpi, had been deeply unpopular. When he was elected, he refused to 
scatter coins to the crowd during his inaugural tour of the Piazza San Marco, causing 
much resentment among the Venetian plebs. Austerity had been the keynote of his 
regime: 

..-processions were shorted, public spending ruthlessly cut; state banquets, 
which were traditionally attended with so much pomp that they often gave 
more pleasure to the uninvited masses than to the guests themselves, were 
reduced both in number and in magnificence. Just at the time when it was 
most needed, much of the color went out of Venetian life. The citizens 
looked wistfully back to the days of their previous Doge, the open-handed 
Marino Grimani, and were sad.... In February 1612, during the annual 
Purification Day visit to the church of Santa Maria Formosa, he was 
actually greeted by the crowd with jeers and shouts of ‘Viva il Doge 
Grimani!’ — an experience which shook him so severely that he refused to 
make any more public processions. And he never did.7™4 
Sarpi told Groslot that Donato had been “a subject roic and incomparable virtue.””** The 
presence of Donato had represented a kind of insurance policy for Sarpi against his 
enemies in the Roman curia, and prelates and papal diplomats were quick to begin 
exploring ways to exploit the new situation in order to strike a blow at Sarpi. No less a 
personage than the pope’s nephew, Cardinal Borghese, addressed himself to this task. 


Cardinal Borghese was eager to target Sarpi, telling the nuncio in Paris “there is no doubt 


that Friar Paul is infected with heresy, or rather is an heresiarch, and that he wants to 


°84 Norwich, pp. 518-519. 
8° «TT eonardo Donato]...un soggetto di eroica ed incomparabile virta.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 
31 July 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 235. 
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procure every evil for Catholics in every place that he can,”8° 


“Perhaps it would be well 
to put some pressure on that Friar Paul of the Servites, that most pernicious man and most 
fierce persecutor of the Roman Church, as you know, since having been deprived the 
greatest protector that he had, the effort might succeed,” wrote Cardinal Borghese in a 
coded message to the papal nunzio in Paris. You should recall that you sent us several 
letters from that Friar which were written to Castrino, in which he shows himself to be 
extremely heretical."”°’ Cardinal Borghese had been so pleased by the result of the 
Diodati letter affair that he now wanted to repeat it, this time with the help of Marie de 
Medici. “We think that the best way to strike a blow against that friar would be to have 
the Queen send copies of those letters [from Sarpi to Castrino] to our ambassador in 
Venice with instructions to hand them over to the Venetians, as Henry IV did with a letter 
that had been written from Geneva.”**® The nuncio in Paris dutifully carried out his 


instructions, and reported back to Cardinal Borghese the details of his conversation with 


the French secretary of state Villeroy. The nuncio had asserted that, quite apart from any 





286 “Non é dubbio che il frate [Paolo] sia infetto di eresia, anzi sia eresiarca, et che desideri et procuri, in 
ogni luogo, ogni male a’ cattolici’. Cifra del cardinale Borghese al nunzio di Francia, 8 novembre 1612. 
Fondo Borghese, II, 353, f. 113, min.” Aevum X (1936), p. 12. 

*87 Segui la morte del Donato, doge della republica veneta, come V. S. havera inteso. ...forsi saria bene di 
dare una stretta a quel fra Paolo, servita, humo pernitiosissimo et persecutore accerrimo della chiesa 
romana, come V. S. sa, perché essendo mancato il maggior fautore ch’egli havesse, si crede che il colpo 
potesse riuscire. V.S. deve ricordarsi che mando piu lettere di detto frate, scritte a Castrino, nelle quali si 
mostra eretichissimo....” “Coded message of Cardinale Borghese to the Nunzio of France, 2 August 1612. 
Fondo Borghese, II, 353, f. 87, min.” Aevum X (1936), p. 75. 

*88 <1) miglior modo per far botta contra il detto frate si giudica che sarebbe che la regina si contentasse di 
mandar copia di dette lettere al suo ambasciatore a Venetia et le facesse dare alla republica, come fece il re 
defunto di una lettera, che fu scritta di Genevra.” “Coded message of Cardinale Borghese th the Nunzio of 
France, 2 August 1612. Fondo Borghese, II, 353, f. 87, min.” Aevum X (1936), p. 75. Castro had been 
assigned to keep in touch with Sarpi by Groslot when the latter retired to a chateau. In the winter of 1611, 
Sarpi became aware that some of his letters to Castrino had found their way into the hands of the papal 
nunzio in Paris, Roberto Ubaldini. Sarpi’s last letter to Castrino is dated 15 March 1611, after which Sarpi 
appears to have broken off the correspondence. See LAP, vol. I, pp. 251-255. 
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other benefits, it would be highly beneficial for the Venetian senate to hear from the 
Queen of France that Friar Paul was a heretic who was trying to spread the doctrines of 
Calvin. There was also a matter here for a serious dispute if the French were to complain 
that Friar Paul, their theologian, had recently been inciting the Huguenots of France to 
agitate for new demands. But the nuncio concluded that the French government would 
not carry out the desired actions, because they were afraid of antagonizing the faction of 
the politiques.”*’ The persistent nuncio made an additional attempt to convince Villeroy 
to act against Sarpi a few months later. This time, the French minister answered that this 
operation would not destroy Sarpi, but would rather procure for France the hostility of the 
entire faction that supported the Friar, a faction which the French considered to be large 
enough to be seriously taken into account.””° Once more, Sarpi had proven impervious to 


papal machinations. 


RICHELIEU REVERTS TO HENRY IV’S POLICY 


The period of weakness and decision in French policy so deplored by Sarpi lasted 


almost a decade and a half, which corresponds to the interval between the death of Henry 





°8° “FY replicato a Villeroy due cose: l’una che quando bene non se ne cavasse altro profitto, assai sarebbe 
che il senato intendesse dal re di Francia che fra Paolo é heretico et che procura propagare |’evangelio di 
Calvino....et un vero soggetto di querela, quando ella si risentisse con la signoria che fra Paolo, lor teologo, 
havesse eccitato, in tempi si pericolosi, gli ugonotti di Francia a domandar cose nuove. ...et la somma é che 
non vogliono scoprirsi, per non inimicarsi la fattione de politici.” Il nunzio di Francia al cardinale 
Borghese, 26 febbraio 1613. Fondo Borghese, III, 4 c, f. 214, decifr. orig. Aevum X (1936), p. 80. 

29 « il quale con molte ragioni rappresenta che questo offitio non rovinerebbe il frate, ma renderebbe 
nemica della Francia tutta la fattione che lo sostiene, la quale asserisce essere grande et da stimare....Nunzio 
of France to Cardinale Borghese, 9 May 1613. Fondo Borghese, III, 4 c, f. 244, decifr. orig.” Aevum X 
(1936), p. 81. 
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IV and the ascendancy of Cardinal Richelieu.’”’ There is a considerable overlap between 
the careers of Sarpi and Richelieu, with the latter assuming the post of French foreign 
minister for the first time in November 1616, and Sarpi remaining active into early 1623. 
} Richelieu is associated with a policy of implacable opposition to the house of Habsburg, 
but also with a firm commitment to avoid a recrudescence of religious war within France 
by maintaining a modicum of good relations with the Pope. Indeed, Richelieu considered 
that Spanish domination was bad for the Roman Catholic Church. Richelieu's policy was 
thus in many ways a return to the approach of Henry IV, to which Sarpi had so violently 
objected.”” Pamphlet writers working for Richelieu advocated the creation of an anti- 
Habsburg alliance which on one level looked very much like the one proposed by Wotton 
and doubtless approved by Sarpi, but Richelieu's version had the decisive difference that 
it was purely political and not religious, and was not directed against the papacy, as Sarpi 


had always insisted that it be?” William F. Church’s conclusion is that Richelieu was far 


°°! “The ascendancy of France, however, interrupted by the assassination of Henry IV in 1610, was fully 
revived at the close of 1622, after the peril of an internal revolution had been reduced by the agreement 
between the King and the Huguenots reached at Montpellier.” Chudoba, p. 256. 

*” “The roots of the war were to be located, initially at least, in the crude attempt of the Habsburgs to 
establish their hegemony, first in Bohemia, then in Germany, and then in the rest of western and central 
Europe. This was a double hegemony, of Habsburg authority, and also of Catholicism. However , 
Richelieu’s reaction to this, in contrast with his predecessor and patron, Marie de Medici, who had been by 
inclination more pro-Spanish, was to fight Habsburg imperialism, which he regarded as dangerous, counter 
to French interests, and also to the interests, rightly understood, of Catholic piety.” Ladurie, p. 58. 

*”? This difference between Sarpi and Richelieu is made clear by the following summary of Fancan’s La 
ligue nécessaire (1625); the author was a client of the cardinal at that time: “...France should form and lead 
a grand alliance of all the Habsburgs’ enemies. All who seek liberty should put their trust in France which 
will lead them to victory over the common enemy. Indeed, the league that he proposed consisted of a 
galaxy of states that had little else in common: England, Denmark, Sweden, the United Provinces, the 
Hanseatic cities, a majority of the Catholic and Protestant princes of Germany, the Swiss, Venice, Savoy, 
and Bethlen Gabor. Religious differences should cause no difficulty, he insisted, since all should realize 
that the league is a fait d’estat and not a fait de religion, whereupon he attempted to show how such an 
alliance would benefit all its members and incidentally prevent the outbreak of religious warfare. This 
ambitious scheme had certain affinities with Richelieu’s foreign policy, but its specific design was more 
Fancan’s than the Cardinal’s. If the latter gained any advantage from the publication of the proposal, this 
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from being an unprincipled practitioner of power politics, because he held a basically 
religious view of the French monarchical state and its overriding needs. Catholic faith 
and French national destiny, for the cardinal, were inextricably intertwined.””' This was a 
form of absolutism totally incompatible with that favored by Sarpi. Louis XIII told 
Cardinal Barberini the younger, a papal envoy, in 1625: “...that interests of state must not 
be mixed in any way with religious ones, and that he would never agree to anything that 
could alter the sovereignty of the Grisons, his allies, over the Val Telliners.”””> This was 
the polar opposite of Sarpi’s desire to use Calvinism as a weapon of war against the pope. 
At the same time, Richelieu, like Louis XI and Henry IV before him, was able to outdo 
the Italians at their own game of intrigue. As Guez de Balzac wrote to Richelieu on 
December 25, 1625, concerning the Valtelline negotiations: “I have observed that the 
Italians have exhausted every stratagem without gaining advantage over anyone and that 
these subtle men who think they may dictate to all and are masters of reason of state have 


been unable to defend themselves against you except with passion and anger. They 


was because of the pressure that it exerted on the papal representatives in the Valtelline negotiations.” 
Church, p. 119. 

2 Another important statement of Richelieu’s outlook was the pamphlet entitled Catholique d’estat, jointly 
written by the Cardinal’s conseil de conscience made up of Jérémie Ferrier, Pére Joseph, Bérulle, and some 
other prelates. Here the vision was of a co-ordinate church and state, each with special tasks, with special 
status for the actions of a Christian monarchy. “Louis XIII and his First Minister alone understood the 
mysteries of state and governed according to the special justice that adhered to divinely established 
monarchies. If they deviated from the dogmatic positions of the theologians, this was because of their 
superior understanding of matters of government rather than any desire to violate Christian principles. In 
fact, the divinely established relationships between coordinate church and state decreed that in their sphere, 
the king and his minister were more knowledgeable than all others concerning the proper measures with 
which to guide France towards her higher objectives. And since France was a Christian state under the 
leadership of a devout monarch who would ensure that all official acts accorded with Christian morality, 
policies that benefited France served the cause of the Christian religion. This was Cardinal Richelieu’s 
understanding of just government, his version of reason of state. That it was widely accepted by men of 
deep religious convictions is evidenced by their continued support of him during the first years of his 
ministry.” Church, pp. 128, and 139. 

°5 Moote, p. 180. 
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complain only that you have persuaded them to do all that they were resolved not to 
do.””°° By March 1630, the French had secured the fortress of Pinerolo (Pignerol), giving 


297 and Richelieu was about to 


them a guaranteed Alpine crossing into northern Italy, 
triumph on the Day of the Dupes. The Venetians, by contrast, were about to undergo the 
humiliating rout of their land forces at Valeggio, a moment which can be thought of as 
marking the inglorious end of the giovani era. 

Sarpi’s hope that war in Italy would mean the presence of Calvinist troops, who 
would in turn tend to overthrow the papacy, turned out to be baseless in practice. The 
wars of Monferrat and Gradisca, waged by Savoy and Venice against Habsburg Spain 
and the Austrian Habsburg archdukes respectively, produced no movement whatsoever in 
the direction of the Calvinist or Protestant conversion desired by Sarpi. In the midst of 
these two wars, Sarpi was forced to recognize that his strategy was a failure: “I will never 
believe that a change in the state is possible without a change in religion. But, with war at 
both gates of Italy, no movement in this direction is visible. On the contrary, the old 
religion is getting stronger.”””° Indeed, the only religious change during these years had 
been the massacre of the Protestant Grisons landlords and the introduction of papal troops 
and Catholic dominance into the Valtelline with the sacro macello atrocities of July 1620 
—and that, from Sarpi’s point of view, was a step very much in the wrong direction. The 


large-scale combat operations of the war of the Mantuan succession changed nothing in 


‘ 





2 Church, p. 166. 

*°T “Tn March 1630, Pignerol [Pinerolo}, the fortress which held the key to the plain of the Po — and thus to 
Italy itself — fell to French forces. Richelieu wanted to continue the war.” Ladurie, p. 51. 

298 “Non crederd che mai si faccia mutazione di stato, se non si fa di religione; ma, con guerra ad ambe le 
porte d'Italia, non si vede che s’incammini alcuna disposizione a questo: anzi piu si stabilisce la vecchia.” 
Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de l’Isle, 29 March 1617, LAP, vol. J, p. 281. 
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this picture. Sarpi’s entire Calvinist gambit was thus revealed as based on faulty 


premises, and destined to failure. 
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CHAPTER V: SARPI AND CARLETON AGAINST OLDENBARNEVELD 


We hear that Oldenbarneveld is completely Spanish, 
and the Dutch ambassador in France is his son in law. 
Be warned. Sarpi to Foscarini, 1609.' 


Few men hated Barneveld more bitterly than did 
Carleton. — Motley, Barneveld, vol. I, p. 311. 


The Canons of Dort had shot off the Advocate's head. 
— Giovanni Diodati.” 


It looks like they want to split Christianity in two. 
Sarpi to Carleton, 27 June 1614.° 


What really made the Thirty Years’ War a protracted European-wide conflict was, 
as Trevor-Roper and others have stressed, the 1621 renewal of the war between the 
United Provinces and the Spanish Crown. To re-start the war of the Spanish against the 
Dutch Republic which had been interrupted by the Twelve Years’ Truce of 1609-1621 — 
this was the great object of the policy of Sarpi and his network in regard to this part of 
Europe. In order to secure the resumption of hostilities between the Dutch and the 
Spanish, it was necessary to destroy the power of Johan van Oldenbarneveld (1547- 
1619), the main architect of the Twelve Years’ Truce, whose post as Advocate of Holland 
to the States-General made him a spokesman and representative of this largest and most 
influential Dutch province, and whose past history of distinguished service made him in 
many ways the father of his country, the Dutch Republic. Oldenbarneveld was the 
greatest Protestant statesman of the decade before 1618, and Sarpi was unremittingly 


' “S?intende che Barnevert é tutto spagnolo, e l’ambasciador di Olanda in Francia é suo genero. Sii per 
avviso.” Sarpi to Foscarini, 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 60. 

“The Synod of Dort has been labelled the persecuting Synod.This prompted the grim joke from Diodati, 
the delegate from Geneva, that ‘the Canons of Dort had shot off the Advocate's head.’” See M. W. Dewar, 
"The British Delegation at the Synod of Dort - 1618-1619," The Evangelical Quarterly, 46: 103-16 (April - 
June, 1974), p. 115. 

3 “Pare che la cristianita si vogli tutta dividere in doi.” Sarpi to Carleton, 27 June 1614, Opere, p. 666. 
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hostile to him. A new phase of war was thus the goal of the Sarpi-Carleton-Heinsius 
intervention against Oldenbarneveld and at the Synod of Dort, in which Carleton acted to 
some extent as a representative of the pro- Venetian Sarpi network as well as an envoy of 
James I. Carleton served as the English ambassador to Venice from 1610 to 1615, during 
which time he forged strong bonds of cooperation with Sarpi. He was then the English 
ambassador at the Hague from 1616 to 1624. There is much evidence that, during this 
time, he exceeded his instructions from London in ways that tended to conform to the 


Sarpi program of using the Dutch situation to start a general European war of religion. 
THE TWELVE YEARS’ TRUCE OF THE DUTCH WITH SPAIN 


After about 1598, it became more difficult for the United Provinces to maintain 
hostilities in their revolt against the Spanish. France, as we have seen, made peace with 
Spain in 1598 seine. and England also ended hostilities in 1604. The Dutch 
difficulty was partly due to the impact of the Spanish trade embargo, and partly to the 
reluctance to raise taxation further to finance the war. Oldenbarneveld estimated that 
more than half of the urban population wanted an end to the fighting. Ironically, the 
Spanish-English peace of 1604 had added to the Dutch difficulties by reviving commerce 
between Spain and England, with the latter re-emerging as a rival to the Dutch. 
Oldenbarneveld was a realistic analyst of the Dutch strategic position: “In September 
1606, Oldenbarneveld, addressing a secret committee of the States of Holland, held that 


the Republic must now either place itself under the sovereign protection of Henry IV or 
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F ‘ ‘ 4 
else seek some accommodation with Spain.” 


The Spanish side initially insisted on the 
abolition of the Dutch East India Company (VOC) and an affirmation of Spanish 
sovereignty over the United Provinces as the essential concessions needed to secure a 
truce, but Oldenbarneveld avoided these traps. It was at this time that Maurice of Nassau, 
the son of William the Silent and the Stadholder or military commander of the Dutch 
army, emerged as the leader of the party favoring continuing war with Spain. The pro- 
war forces included the commercial interests of Amsterdam, who wanted to continue 
their lucrative depredations of the Spanish colonial empire. The stock shares of the Dutch 
East India Company had risen to 200% of their original value in 1608, but with the 
signing of the truce they fell back to 132% and remained at depressed levels until the 
1620s. As for the Spanish, they were able to reduce the size of their Army of Flanders, 
which was initially the largest fighting force in northern Europe, from 60,000 to 20,000, 
thus realizing important economies and reducing their own tax burden.° 

With the Twelve Years’ Truce of 1609, Spain extended de facto recognition to the 
United Provinces, who now opened formal diplomatic relations with England, France, — 
Venice (in December 1610), Morocco, and the Turkish Sultan. A commercial agent was 
sent to Venice in 1614, as part of a general deployment of such representatives in a 
number of countries. Oldenbarneveld’s government became involved in commercial 
disputes with Protestant powers like England and Denmark, but did nothing to join the 
Protestant Union in Germany when it was formed in 1609. There was no attempt to build 


an anti-Habsburg bloc on a multi-confessional basis. Still less was there any effort to 





“Israel, Dutch Republic, p. 400. 
* Israel, Dutch Republic, p. 409. 
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become the focal point of a Calvinist International. But Oldenbarneveld did join in efforts 
to keep ie Spanish out of Jiilich-Cleve, Berg, and Mark when the succession crisis there 
came to a head in 1609. However, he did not react to the Spanish seizure of Wesel and 
Aachen in 1614. In the opinion of Jonathan Israel, the leading modern expert on the 
Dutch Republic: “Both Oldenbarneveld and Lerma wanted to build on the Truce, hoping 
to create conditions for a permanent Dutch-Spanish peace.”° There were secret back 
channel discussions between Lerma and Oldenbarneveld starting in 1611, but these failed 
to resolve the issues of the Dutch presence in the East and West Indies. The armistice of 
1607 and the stipulation of the Twelve Years’ Truce in 1609 marked a diplomatic 
triumph for Oldenbarneveld and his party. But, as Hugo Grotius, one of 
Oldenbarneveld’s supporters, predicted in 1607, the lessening of the Spanish threat 
triggered an increase in domestic faction fighting and unrest. The resulting crisis in Dutch 
politics lasted from 1607 through 1619, with the final phase represented by the struggles 
around the Synod of Dort in 1618-1619 and the execution of Oldenbarneveld, just as the 


Thirty Years War was getting under way. 


SARPI AGAINST OLDENBARNENVELD 


As we have seen repeatedly, Venetians of all factions were appalled by the Dutch- 
Spanish peace, and none more so than Sarpi and his group. William Bedell, who was in 


frequent contact with Sarpi personally, wrote at the beginning of 1609: ““‘It cannot easily 


° Jonathan Israel, The Dutch Republic: Its Rise, Greatness, and Fall, 1477-1806 (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1995). pp. 408-410. 
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be so expressed in what agony they have stood here, and yet do, in the expectation of this 
peace, or truce with the Hollanders, and how exceedingly they distaste the violence of the 
French King in it.’ They feared that with peace in the Low Countries, the whole weight of 
the war would ‘turn upon Italy, and light upon the Venetians, the greater, if not the only 
bar left in the King of Spain his way to attain the top of his desires.’”’ Sir Henry Wotton 
also saw the peace between Spain and the Dutch as a threat, for which he blamed in part 
King Henry IV of France.* During the first years of the Dutch truce, Sarpi sometimes 
gave in to wishful thinking and imagined that warfare was about to commence once 
more, but in reality the common interest of the Spanish and the Dutch in maintaining the 
peace prevailed, and the bays held.? This meant that much more energetic measures 
were required. Venice therefore backed the war party in Holland, and sought to suppress 
any individuals or groups who took a more conciliatory position towards the Spanish. 
Bouwsma comments: "The truce of 1609 in the Low Countries was a source of particular 
anxiety to Venice, since it promised to free up Spain for action in Italy. The nuncio in 
France noted the consternation of Foscarini, Venetian ambassador in Paris, at this event, 


and Bouwsma recognizes that Sarpi was profoundly worried by it.”'° This raises the 


7 E.S. Shuckburgh, Two Biographies of William Bedell (London, 1902) quoted by L.P. Smith and in Life 
and Letters, vol. 1, p. 441, note 3. 

* “The present with us is very empty, all our thoughts hanging--and very droopingly-upon that treaty; and 
the more for that every day increaseth with us the opinion that the French King doth press the truce at the 
request of the Pope, who I think would fain have the King of Spain at rest from thoughts abroad, that their 
united powers, which embrace more than two-thirds of Italy, may be the more formidable to this State, of 
which the Pope cannot have his will over-easily.” Wotton to Sir Thomas Edmondes, 26 October 1608, Life 
and Letters, vol. 1, p. 445. 

° “Qui si tiene per rotto affatto il trattato della tregua ne’Paesi Bassi. Le cose d’ Austria e di tutti li stati 
patrimoniali di quella casa sempre pit si mettono in moto, onde l’anno seguente minaccia alla male.” Sarpi 
to Foscarini, 13 October 1610, Aevum XI (1937), p. 322. 

'° Bouwsma p. 502. 
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question of what Sati might have done to weaken the Dutch peace party and re-start the 
war. Starting in the late 1590s, Sarpi had worked closely with Daniel Nijs or Nis, the 
Dutch merchant based in Venice who was part of the Nave d'oro group. The general line 
of Sarpi's policy was clear from the time that the Twelve Years’ Truce was being 
negotiated: Sarpi first of all sought to portray Oldenbarneveld as a tool of Spain. This 
was like accusing George Washington of being a British agent, but the Venetian friar and 
his networks were undeterred: “S’intende che Barnevert é tutto spagnolo, e l’ambasciador 
di Olanda in Francia é suo genero. Sii per avviso.” — “We hear that Barneveld is 
completely Spanish, and the Dutch ambassador in France is his son-in-law. Take this as 
a warning.” The other prong of Sarpi's activity was to exacerbate the rivalry implicit in 
the Dutch situation between the leading military figure, Maurice of Nassau, and the 
principal political leader, Oldenbarneveld. “I want to know if there is a conflict between 
Maurice and Oldenbarneveld," wrote Sarpi to von Dohna in the spring of 1609, just as the 
truce was coming into effect.'” The entire Sarpi network was attuned to this strategy of 
playing Maurice against Oldenbarneveld in order to wreck the truce and restore the Dutch 
to their previous function of tying down and balancing the Spanish Army of Flanders. In 
1611, when Foscarini had moved on to his post as Venetian ambassador to the Court of 


St. James, he reported home: “I hear of some discord and even words which passed 


'! Sarpi to Foscarini, 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 60. 

12 « e quello che s’aspetta di Cléves, e se questa causa muoveré guerra tra Brandeburgo e l’imperatore, e 
se impedira la concordia dei principi tedeschi. Le cose della religione stanno bene in alcuni luochi 

dell’ Austria; ma se nella Stiria succedesse qualche bene, sarebbe molto utile per Venezia, seguendo grande 
inimicizia col papa. Desidero sapere se segue discordia tra Maurizio [di Nassau] e Barneveldt. ... S’intende 
che Wotton fra pochi mesi partira; non vorrei che il re d’Inghilterra, che non é molto accurato, mandasse un 
ambasciatore non ortodosso [protestante].” Sarpi to von Dohna, 26 May 1609, LAP, vol. II, pp. 149-150. 
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between Prince Maurice and Oldenbarneveld, but they have made it up.””? Sir Henry 
Wotton's letters also reflect the sarcasm and denigration of Oldenbarneveld which was 
typical of the Sarpi networks, despite the fact that the Advocate had done more to fight 
the Spanish than almost anyone else in Europe. 

One opportunity to interfere between the Dutch and the Spanish occurred in 
connection with a flare-up of the long-running Jiilich-Cleves dispute in 1614, and at this 
time Sir Henry Wotton was sent in as part of a multinational negotiating team that was 
supposed to mediate this conflict and preserve the peace. With the armies of Spinola and 
Maurice confronting each other at close quarters not far from French territory, Sarpi 
thought that there was some potential for war to break out, with shadows putting solid 
bodies into motion.'* But the appeasement policies of James I meant that war would not 
be attainable. When Wotton arrived at Xanten in 1614 for the negotiations that produced 
the short-lived treaty signed there, he launched a verbal dig against “Monsieur Barneveld, 
the oracle of the place.”!* Wotton was full of contempt for the Dutch desire for a peaceful 
opportunity to consolidate their new state, and he left no doubt that it was Maurice of 
Nassau who embodied the hope of the Sarpi networks for a renewed war: “The States can 
hardly hide, with artificial suppression, their desire of quietness...For the Count Maurice 


(to consider him in individuo) no man doubts his desire of war, both for benefit and for 


'3 Foscarini to Doge and Senate, London, 31 December 1611, CSPV, Vol. X1., p. 264. 

'4 “Quel che pit di tutto importa, il Marchese Spinola conduce la sua cavalleria nell’ Artois, et Maurizio la 
sua verso Liege; onde ambedue s’accostano alla Francia; da che possono nascer ombre che tirino in 
conseguenza corpi.” Lettere inedite Sarpi-Simone Contarini, 14 November 1615, pp. 58-59. 

'S Wotton to Sir Thomas Edmondes, 18 August 1614, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 44. 
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respect.”'® Oldenbarneveld may have thought that the mission of the English diplomats 
was to solve the Jiilich-Cleves dispute equitably.'’ But if he did so, he was mistaken. The 
exact details of Wotton’s diplomacy at Xanten would be difficult to reconstruct, but the 
Dutch were soon accusing him of interfering with their efforts to defend themselves, 
leading to the seizure of the town of Wesel by Spinola. As Wotton reported: “...the States 
here lay very civilly to my charge that I have kept them from marching towards their 
frontiers; which they now begin to fortify with a few removes of certain companies from 
the more inland garrisons.”'* This charge was serious enough that it forced Wotton to 
defend himself against the charge of sabotaging the common defense: “I can directly 
prove it where it shall be questioned, that my intercessions did not detain the Count 
Maurice from the frontiers one hour longer than the States themselves were secretly 
willing and thought fit that he should be stayed....”!” "The whole Protestant world was 
aflame with indignation at the loss of Wesel," notes Motley, and this town of Wesel 
represented one of the most important strong points on the lower Rhine — more 
formidable than Jiilich, and with a majority Calvinist population.”° 

Lurking in the background here may have been some obscure design of James I. 
James could never decide whether his desire to champion the Protestant faith or his 
ambition to marry one of his children into the Spanish royal family was more important. 


His resentments against the Dutch were manifold. His actions were hopelessly 


'© Wotton to James I, sent from Wesel on Michelmas day, 1614, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 52. 

'7 “Mons. Barneveld hath newly sent me word that he thinketh, till their arrival, the cessation will not be 
concluded.” Wotton to Sir Ralph Winwood, 18 September 1614, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 50. 

'§ Wotton to Sir Thomas Edmondes, 18 August 1614, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 45. 

'° Wotton to Sir Ralph Winwood, 9 September 1614, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 47. 

*° Motley, vol. I, pp. 302-304. 
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contradictory, with no common denominator other than ineptitude. They owed him large 
amounts of money, and James was always in acute need of money. Partly to enforce the 
payment of these huge sums, English garrisons had been stationed in some of the most 
important Dutch forts, such as Flushing. These were called the cautionary towns, since 
James held them as collateral for the payment of the considerable Dutch debt to England. 
There was therefore always the possibility that James in any given moment might be 
more intent on appeasing Spain than on burnishing his international Protestant 
credentials: This is one of the reasons that Sarpi was so dissatisfied with the performance 
of the Stuart monarch. James might’even go so far as to deliver Flushing and the other 
towns into the control of Spinola, counting them as part of his marriage transactions with 
Madrid. This threat was more plausible because of the claim to sovereignty over the 
Dutch which James hinted at from time to time, and because the English ambassador was 
an ex officio member of the Dutch council of state. 

James | at various times demanded that the Dutch take steps to satisfy the 
demands of Spain and carry out their side of the Treaty of Xanten, even though the 
Spanish were reneging on their own obligations under that treaty. Such one-sided 
demands amounted to a call for appeasement. Oldenbarneveld had to lecture Carleton 
about the need to maintain a strong Dutch defensive position to tie down Spanish forces 
that might otherwise be used in Italy or elsewhere. Oldenbarneveld called the attention of 
the English envoy to 

...a further consideration of the present proceedings of the Spaniards in 


Italy, where, if they were forced from this diversion, they would jointly 
employ all their forces; and having so great strength together against those 
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weak princes, would in all appearance make a short end of those wars, 
either by bringing the state of Venice and the duke of Savoy into absolute 
subjection, or forcing them to accept dishonourable and disadvantageous 
conditions of peace, and afterwards would march into Germany to 
accomplish their designs there, where they could find no great 
resistance....And therefore it would be un pas de Clerc to give up the 
advantage they now have without very good assurance, that the princes 
should be put in quiet possession...” 
James had foreign secretary Sir Ralph Winwood write back that the Dutch had to appease 
Spain or else face the terrible shame of having prevented the application of the Treaty of 
Xanten, which was already a dead letter.” 
After the loss of Wesel, Wotton tried to blame Oldenbarneveld for the incident.”’ 
At another point in the talks, Wotton declined to let the Spanish King be addressed by his 
usual title of His Catholic Majesty, since this would seem to concede the issue of 
universal monarchy to Madrid.”* At still another point, Wotton wrote a letter to the 


Marquis de Spinola, the commander of the Spanish army of Flanders, in which he came 


close to threatening war, stating: “You know likewise that this present business is already 





a Dudley Carleton to King James I, December 17/27, 1616, SDCL, p. 76. 

*2« treaty of Zanten is not accomplished; yet sith the Spaniard doth tender so fair and plausible offers, that 
he doth desire nothing more than the quiet establishment of these provinces, the reintegration of the litigant 
princes into their former possessions, and the perfect performance of the treaty of Zanten, his majesty 
cannot see how the states can be freed from this foul and shameful imputation, that they are the fosterers of 
broiiilleries and confusions of those parts of Europe; that, out of ambition and greediness of inlarging the 
bounds of their territories, they incroach with violence upon their neighbours countries: And that, which is 
most deplorable, by suffering the men of Wesel with the mother church and antient nurse of our religion in 
those parts of the world so many years together, to endure the yoke of thraldom and sevitude, they abandon 
the cause of religion, which they know ought to be the fundamental ground....” Winwood to Dudley 
Carleton, December 31, 1616, SDCL, p. 82. 

°3 “And Monsieur Barneveld himself (who tendereth the present quiet) did advise me, the evening before 
my said audience, to use some such speech as I did unto them.” Wotton to James I, 12 January 1614-5, 
O.S., Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 71. 

*4 «Although between jest and earnest, I told him that if these provinces now in question were suffered to 
fall into Spanish hands, that King within a while would prove ‘Catholic’ enough, that is ‘universal,’ as the 
word importeth: after which, with a very little ado, he yielded to have Spinola described ‘Lieutenant- 
Général des Armées de sa Majesté d’Espangne.’” Wotton to Sir Ralph Winwood, 18 September 1614, Life 
and Letters, vol. Il, p. 49. 
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brought to such terms, that there remaineth no mean between peace and war.””° This was 
what Wotton understood by mediating in good faith.”° In the event, the Treaty of Xanten 
never had much effect, and the stalemate went on, with Wesel remaining in Spanish 
hands.” 

Wotton, of course, had personally preferred war all along: “On Dec. 13, 1614, 
Wotton wrote that if the King of Spain could have peace with James, and a truce with the 
States, he would ‘swallow up the German Protestants in a week.’ He also reported Count 
Maurice’s belief that the Spaniards meant to attack the Germans, ‘of which country, 
though descended thence himself, I have never heard any man speak more slightingly, 
being with him an ordinary and divulged conceit that those Princes have too much to 
make feasts and diets, and too little to make war.’””® Wotton wrote home that, although 
the Habsburg Archduke Leopold in Brussels and even Spinola apparently wanted to 
implement the Xanten pact, the only way to make the King of Spain observe the terms of 
the treaty and restore the town of Wesel to the Dutch was once again to threaten general 
war: “I think that the King of Spain (by whose nerves they move) will never be brought 
unto it, without, at the least, the countenance of a war both by sea and land; for it is a 


feast for him (in my opinion) to fight in and for neutral provinces, while his own are at 


°° Wotton to the Marquis Spinola, November 1614, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 61. 

*6 “Having, for the honour of our masters and discharge of our own duties and consciences, done as much 
as I think could be done (all circumstances considered) by any mediators of the world.” Wotton to Sir 
Ralph Winwood, 21 November 1614, O.S., Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 61. 

*7 “Moreover, just as the ambassadors were leaving Xanten, a courier arrived from Spain, bringing not a 
ratification, but a prohibition of the treaty. The articles were not to be executed, and above all Wesel was 
not to be restored without the concurrence of Philip. This rendered the treaty utterly futile.” Life and 
Letters, vol. II, p. 62, note 1. 

°8 §| P. Holland, in Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 68, note 3. 
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rest.””” It is also worth noting that Wotton’s dispatches show that he was quite familiar 


with the Dutch factional conflicts between Arminians and Gomarists.°? 


THE MYTH OF VENICE AND DUTCH POLITICAL CULTURE 


Even before Sarpi, Venetian influence over Dutch political culture had been 
extensive. The existence of pro-Venetian feeling in the Dutch Estates was fostered first of 
all by a tradition of sending students to Padua.*! Thanks in part to this tradition, there 
had been a great impact of the myth of Venice on the Dutch. Haitsma Mulier stresses the 
impact of the ideas of Gasparo Contarini and Giannotti on the Dutch, with another wave 
of influence emanating from Paolo Paruta, whose influence grew in the Netherlands 
between about 1550 and 1600.* A translation of Traiano Boccalini, a leading pro- 
Venetian writer, by Lambert van Boos appeared later, in 1673. A Dutch pamphleteer of 
1583 professed to admire Venice precisely for its balance of power policy, which, as we 
have seen, is the international dimension of the Myth of Venice. This author wrote that 
the Venetians had always used their military power to support the weak, so that the power 


of the ruling princes of Italy was finally balanced as if on a scale, and no one could 


? Wotton to Sir Ralph Winwood, 27 December 1614, O.S., Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 65. 

°° In defending himself from the charge that he was responsible for the loss of Wesel, Wotton ironically 
assured James I that he had not been led astray by the theology of Conrad Vorstius, the successor of 
Arminius: “So far was I from often assuring them thereof, as some Vorstian spirit hath traduced me.” 
Wotton to James I, 12 January 1614-5, O.S., Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 70. 

*! See P.J. van Kessel, Duitse studenten te Padua. De controverse Rome-Venetié en het protestantisme in de 
tijd der contra-reformatie (Assen, 1963). 

* Eco O. G. Haitsma Mulier, The Myth of Venice and Dutch Republican Thought in the Seventeenth 
Century, Gerard T. Moran, transl. (Assen, NL: Van Gorcum, 1980). 
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expect to be successful in a war of conquest.’? A few years later, Francois Vrank argued 
that Holland, Zealand, and Venice had much in common because they were the only 
places which had never been conquered.** Haitsma Mulier concluded that “a certain 
affinity with Venice as a republic was felt in the first decade of the seventeenth 
century.”>° When Daniel Heinsius, a correspondent of Sarpi, delivered his /audatio on the 
occasion of the treaty between the Dutch Republic and Venice in 1619, he called 
attention to the unique geographical features of the Venetian lagoons which had allowed 
the founding of the state.°° Heinsius also praised Venice for a policy of war avoidance 
which set it apart from the aggressiveness of the Romans.*’ Venice only went to war in 
self defense; it represented not just an example of the liberty of the human species, but 
the very concept of it: “non exemplum libertatis generi humano, sed idea.” For Heinsius, 
as for Sarpi, Venice was destined to be perpetual, “ut ad immortalitatem constitutus 
videatur.” This was made possible by the harmony observed in Venice.*® In his Politica 
methodice digesta of 1603 and later editions, the German-Dutch writer Althusius, basing 
himself on Contarini and Giannotti, concluded that Venice had special qualities which 


had allowed it to last for so long. Venice was a city and a commonwealth at the same 





*3« soo hebben sy met hare macht van wapenen den swacken alltyt by gestaen, op dat daerdoor het 


gewelt ende macht der regende Vorsten van Italien synde als in een weechschale gebalanceert, niemant en 
soude connen hopen of under staen de Venetianen te moghen bespreghen.” Ernstige vermaninghe van den 
standt gheleghenheyt der Christenheyt, 1583, in P.A.M. Geurts, De Nederlandse opstand in pamfletten 
1566-1584 (Nijmegen, 1956), p. 218, cited by Haitsma Mulier, p. 57 n. 162. 

** Haitsma Mulier, p. 57. 

3° Haitsma Mulier, p. 64. 

*° “Gratulatio de foedere inter Sereniss. Venetorum Rempubl. et Illustres ac Praepotentes Ordines 
Foederatos contracto. Oratio IV.” In Danielis Heinsii orationum editio nova, ed. N. Heinsius (Amsterdam, 
1657), p. 55, cited by Haitsma Mulier, p. 58 n. 166. 

*7 “Nam, si diuturnitatis causae, in visceribus ipsius Reipublicae ac constitutione latent quod ex omnium 
confessione indubitandum est; quid Spartani aut Romani quod ad vos accedat habuerent unquam? Quorum, 
annos illi octogentos, hi, quingentos forte, vera solidaque libertate, nec ulterius, potiti sunt.” 

*8 Heinsius, op. cit., pp. 55, 61, 55, cited by Haitsma Mulier, pp. 59, 60. 
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time, and was thus deserving of the highest praise because of the perfection of its 
institutions, which were the leading example of a free city in the current age: 
“Comitiorum in libera civitate hoc nostro seculo ratio ac forma ante omnis insignis est 
apud Venetos.””” Grotius himself (Hugo de Groot), who was later to fall victim to the 
Sarpi-Carleton operation against the Dutch Republic, in his 1610 De antiquitate 
republicae Bataviae cited Venice as an example of mixed government “whose thousand 
year existence bears witness to its solidity (and) which has marked out a princely 
competence by laws.’”° There was also P. Busius, the author of two books published in 
1613 in which Venice figured prominently, De republica libri tres and Illustrium 
disquisitionum politicarum liber. Busius, who died in 1617, was a professor at the Frisian 
University of Franeker. In [/lustrium disquisitionum politicarum liber, Venice appears as 
one of the models of liberty which had always been exemplary: “statu Veneto nullum 
umquam praestantiorem fuisse.” In De republica, Busius posed the question: if we had to 
single out one Republic as the leading example, who could stand comparison with the 
Venetians?*! Busius argued that Dutch and Venetian republican institutions were 


fundamentally similar. 


THE IMPACT OF THE INTERDICT STRUGGLE ON THE DUTCH REPUBLIC 


*° Haitsma Mulier, p. 66. 

“° Haitsma Mulier, p. 70. 

“! “quod si de republica praesantissima omnium una quaeratur, quae maxime adversus corruptionem 
proditionem et omne nefas internum pariter et externum institutes et moribus optimis munita sit, quis statu 
regius. vel hodie vel ab omni aevo Venetorum reipublicae comparari queat?” See Haitsma Mulier, p. 73. 
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The Dutch Republic was also one of the parts of Europe where the Interdict crisis 
and its accompanying pamphlet war had the greatest impact. The Dutch government took 
the remarkable step of extending a spontaneous offer of assistance to the Venetians in 
1606.” Literary and even popular attention for the clash between Venice and Paul V was 
intense; the Interdict struggle was the object of eight pamphlets printed in Dutch territory 
and other writings in the Netherlands Royal Library in ‘s Gravenhage which are listed by 
Haitsma Mulier.*? Sarpi’s History of the Council of Trent appeared in a Dutch edition in 
1621, just a few years after it first appeared in England.** Above all, there was great 
interest in the figure of Paolo Sarpi: “In the beginning, Paolo Sarpi quickly became one 
of the central figures in this exchange. As a legal and historical adviser of the Serenissima 
he had acquired fame, and in some places notoriety, with his writings defending the 
Venetian republic’s standpoints. In the North, his work was read and translated.”*° 
Because of his prominence in the Interdict struggle, Sarpi had become a celebrity in the 


Netherlands, where "his work was read and translated. During the first phase of the 





” See J.C. de Jonge, Nederland en Venetié, ‘s Gravenhage 1852, p. 407. 

“ Waerachtighe nieuwe tydinge gheschreven uyt Padua den XII Mey 1606 (Delft, n.d.); Proclamatie ende 
wederlegginghe by den Hartoch van Venetien (Leonardus Donatus) gedaen (Amsterdam, 1606); Brief van 
den seer devoten Vader Broer Jan Battista Palmerio Heremyt. Aen de getrouwe onderdanen der 
Venetscher Heerlyckheyt (n. p., 1607); Antwoorden, ghesteldt door twee geestelicke personen, namentlyck 
D. Joannes Marsilius, ende M. Paulus Venetus woonende tot Venetien (Middelburg, 1607); Petrus Pappus 
a Tratzberg, Examen fulminis pontificii a Papa Paolo V in Serenissimam Rempublicam Venetam emissi, a 
Paolo Veneto, ordinis servorum monacho...in latinam linguam translatam interprete Petro Pappo a 
Tratzberg (Groningen, 1607); Een cortswylige, doch sin-rycke raedtgevinghe van meester Guillaume... 
aen... de paus van Roome op het verschil tussen hem ende die van Venetien (n.p., 1607); and Domenicus 
Baudius, Carmina in effigiem serenissimi Leonardi Donati Venetiarum Principis (c. 1609); see O.G. 
Haitsma Mulier, The Myth of Venice and Dutch Republican Thought in the Seventeenth Century (Assen 
NL: Van Gorcum, 1980), p. 55. 

“* See Sarpi, Historie des Conciliums van Trente ‘t Eerste deel, transl. Marcus de Rogeau (‘s Gravenhage, 
1621), and Historia inquisitionis P. Pauli Venetii, cui adjuncta est Confessio fidei quam ex Italica lingua 
fecit Andreas Colvius (Rotterdam, 1651); cited by Haitsma Mulier, p. 56 n. 158. 

“> Haitsma Mulier, p. 56. 
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diplomatic consultations between [the Netherlands and Venice] many people, including 
Oldenbarneveld, sought to communicate with him. Others, found the much coveted 
personal contact difficult to establish." Among Dutch influentials, Van Aerssen met with 
Sarpi, while Constantijn Huygens tried to but was not able to do so.“° Among Venetian 
patricians, one of the most prominent sponsors of the alliance with the Dutch was 
Domenico Molino, who was also one of Sarpi's principal backers. Molino was also a 
close friend of the future doge, Nicolo Contarini. Among Molino's contacts in the 
Netherlands were G. J. Vossius, Daniel Heinsius, Casparr Barlaeus, Adolf Vorstius, 
Constantijn Huygens and Hugo Grotius. It is also likely that Molino commissioned 
Graswinckel to write the Libertas Veneta, a pro-Venetian tract.*” 

Diplomatic relations between Venice and the Dutch Republic had, as we have 
noted, been favored and promoted by the Sarpi group starting shortly after the Interdict. 
Such an exchange of ambassadors between The Hague and the lagoons had been urged 
on James I by Wotton in 1608, as a result of the prodding of the English envoy by Sarpi. 
Wotton referred to Sarpi in his despatches as “the party.” Wotton forwarded this proposal 
as having come from “the party”: 

It may therefore please your Majesty to be informed that the party here 
and some others, having considered the effects of the late variance, how 
much thereby the Pope’s credit hath been shaken, and how many eyes 
have been unsealed, and withal perusing the rest of Christendom, have 
made me believe that at present a notable opportunity is open to set 
forward this work, if by your Majesty’s persuasion (which they hold most 
potent) there may be initiated a strait correspondence between the States 
of the United Provinces and this Signory and agents, with public authority 


interchangeably established here and there, into which proposition they 


“© Haitsma Mulier, p. 56. 
*7 Haitsma Mulier, p. 93. 
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have been drawn by these considerations. The King of Spayne’s pretences 
unto the said Provinces are renounced, and thereupon a likelihood (as they 
conceive here) of peace, or a large truce to ensue... ae 
By November 1609, a Dutch envoy, Oldenbarneveld’s son in law, had arrived.” 
Wotton exulted in the dismay of the Venetian papalini over the presence of this Dutch 
envoy: “His coming yieldeth great umbrage; and it is voiced by the malevolent that he is 
sent to treat a league against the Pope and the King of Spain. This peradventure may 
breed some study about the tempering of his entertainment.” In the event, the Dutch 


ambassador was received with full dignity and honors.” This interval of 1617-1619 


would appear to have been the apex of Venetian-Dutch relations. 


MARITIME RIVALRY 


One of the bones of contention between the Dutch and the Venetians was the 
claim of the Serenissima to domination over the northern Adriatic, known to them as the 
Gulf of Venice (or simply “il colfo”). In 1612, Sarpi wrote a series of consulti defending 


the Venetian claim to monopolize the sea traffic of the northern Adriatic (“nostro 


“8 Wotton to James I, 24 April 1608, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 421. Smith observes: “‘The party’ in the 
Venetian correspondence generally means Sarpi, ‘those parties’ Sarpi and Fulgenzio.” Life and Letters, vol. 
II, p. 100, note 1. At the same time, Sarpi was also working through Wotton to get James to help open 
diplomatic relations between Venice and Denmark, another Protestant state that would figure prominently 
in the coming conflict: “It were likewise to be wished (as the party sayeth) that through your Majesty’s 
means the King of Denmark might be wrought to place some public minister here....”” Wotton to James I, 
24 April 1608, Wotton to James I, 4 April 1608, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 424. 

«At the present I have nothing to signify but the arrival here this day of an ambassador from the 
States...” Wotton to Earl of Salisbury, 14 November 1609, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 476. 

°° Wotton to Earl of Salisbury, 14 November 1609, Life and Letters, vol. 1, p. 476. 
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Colfo”).*" Sarpi’s argument was that the Venetian monopoly was based on a grant given 
in 1177 during a visit by Pope Alexander III to the Doge as a recompense for Venice’s 
support for the Pope against the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. This story was one of the 
favorite subjects for murals in the Doge’s Palace, as the later anti- Venetian tirade 
Squitinio della liberta veneta satirically pointed out. Cardinal Cesare Baronio had 
countered in his Annales that this favorite Venetian story was in fact a legend without 
basis in fact. Was the dominion over the Adriatic for the pope to give? Was not Venice in 
actual fact subject to the Holy Roman Emperor? Sarpi reacted to these difficulties by 
asserting that Venice owned the sea because Venice had always owned the sea — the sea 
belonged to Venice per immemorabile consuetidine — one of his favorite phrases when 
other arguments were not available. Sarpi’s assertion that the Adriatic represented a mar 
clausum or closed sea directly attacked the theory of Grotius, who advanced of the 
doctrine of the freedom of the seas: “in contradiction to the theory of his virtual 
contemporary Grotius who reached the opposite conclusion with the same natural law... 


2 . 
52 These were all serious 


Venice’s right to the sea was thus established for Sarpi. 
difficulties which had to be finessed on the way to wrapping up the treaty between the 
Dutch and the Venetians. With the Treaty between Dutch and Venice in 1619, the 


Venetians became an integral part of the Dutch alliance system set up during the time of 


the twelve year truce beginning in 1609, which comprehended treaties with the Turkish 





5! See Cozzi, Opere, pp. 623-631, 1311. 
°° Haitsma Mulier, p. 81. 
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Sultan (1611), Algiers, (1612), the German Protestants (1613), Sweden plus the 
Hanseatic city states (1614), and the Duke of Savoy (1614).° 
In the first two decades of the seventeenth century, the United Provinces of the 

Netherlands, already enjoying world supremacy in maritime commerce, were divided into 
two main Protestant political camps, with a substantial Catholic element whose size is 
hard to determine.” The initially dominant faction was that grouped around Johan van 
Oldenbarneveld, the representative first of Rotterdam and then of the province of 
Holland, a prime mover in the Union of Utrecht in 1579, and, after 1586, the most 
important statesman of the United Provinces. Oldenbarneveld’s supporters were strong in 
the States General, the States-Provincial of Holland, as well as in the town oligarchies of 
Holland. Oldenbarneveld had been present at the creation of the Dutch East India 
Company in 1602, but he did not propose to let the VOC stockholders decide on the great 
questions of war, peace, and Dutch national destiny. Oldenbarneveld was a moderate 
Calvinist, certainly sympathetic to the milder Arminian point of view. His religious 
moderation and his desire for a peace settlement with Spain were two of the main issues 
cited by his enemies. Oldenbarneveld’s argument was for defensive war avoidance from 
a position of strength: 

... ‘our republic must be conserved by distrust and good garrisons.’ Thus, 

during this long period of half hostilities Barneveld, while sincerely 

seeking to preserve the peace in Europe, was determined, if possible, that 

the Republic should maintain the strongest defensive position when the 


war which he forboded should actually begin. Maurice and the war party 
had blamed him for the obstacles which he interposed to the outbreak of 


3 Parker, TTYW, p. 2. 
* The following brief sketch of the Dutch situation in Sarpi’s time relies heavily on Jonathan Israel, The 
Dutch Republic (Oxford UK: Clarendon, 1995), pp. 360-505. 
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hostilities, while the British court, as we have seen, was perpetually urging 

him to abate from his demands and abandon both the well strengthened 

fortresses in the duchies and that strong citadel of distrust which in his 

often repeated language he was determined never to surrender.” 
Oldenbarneveld worked closely with Henry IV of France, and the power of this 
combination excited the resentment of many, including James I and Sarpi. 

The opposing party was led by Maurice of Saxony, Captain General (or supreme 
military commander) and an ambitious nobleman eager for greater personal power. 
Maurice was a relative of the French Huguenot leader Henri de la Tour d’Auvergne, the 
Duke of Bouillon, of Henry If de Bourbon, the Prince of Condé, and of Frederick V of 
the Palatinate. Maurice was an unlikely leader for a faction of self-styled godly 
Calvinists; he was portrayed by his opponents with some justification by his opponents as 
“vengeful, calculating, ambitious, and lustful,” and his extra-marital activities became a 
part of the propaganda against him. Maurice’s support came from the aristocracy, certain 
military and naval leaders, the city of Amsterdam and a few other urban centers, and the 
more radical Calvinist preachers. These preachers tended to stress absolute depravity and 
total predestination, and these doctrines were often found compelling by the poorer urban 
population, as well as by the inhabitants of the countryside. These groups actively desired 
a re-opening of the war with Spain, be it for political, commercial, or theological reasons. 
Maurice proved eager to sacrifice Dutch national unity, which had allowed the small 
republic to stand up to Spain, in the service of his plan for the seizure of power. He 


sought to rule by playing upon a deep sectarian fault line in religious affairs, which also 


°° Motley, vol. I, p. 65. 
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corresponded to social and political lines of division. His approach to his own 
countrymen was to divide them in order to dominate them while refusing to consider the 
incalculable consequences of his strategy. At the same time, Maurice decisively rejected 
the attempts of some of his countrymen to limit his power and make him act more like a 
doge; he rejected this idea with the remark that he would rather be an oarsman in a galley 
than be like the Duke of Venice.*° Maurice was favorably disposed toward the Venetians: 
“an agreement between the Republic (of Venice) and these States is desirable... for such 
alliances between Republics are lasting and solid.”*’ The Venetian resident Cristofforo 
Suriano arrived in The Hague in the middle of 1616.”° If the Venetians had not been at 
war with the Austrian Habsburgs at the other end of Europe, it is not clear what common 
interest the Dutch and the Venetians would have had, but the fact that Venice was 
fighting Ferdinand of Styria along the Isonzo made this diplomatic mission plausible. 
Suriano’s first task was to procure Dutch troops for the War of Gradisca with the help of 
Graaf Johan Ernst van Nassau, Jonker Johan Seghers van Wasserhovem, and Count van 
Levensteijn; in all, Suriano procured twelve warships and 7,000 troops for the war of 
Gradisca. 

The two theological factions were led by Jacobus Arminius and the Flemish 
refugee Franciscus Gomarus. Both were colleagues in theology at the University of 


Leiden by 1603. Arminius advanced a critique of the original Calvinist notion of absolute 


°° Haitsma Mulier, p. 76: “liever hadde [hij] op de galey te roeyen als te syn gelyck een Hertog van 
Venegie...” 

°’ P, Geyl, Christofforo Suriano: Resident van de Serenissime Republiek van Venetie in Den Haag, 1616- 
1623, p. 157 n. 1. 

ty Geyl, Suriano, p. 12 ff. 
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predestination, and sought to allow some minimal role for the individual human will and 
choice. Gomarus stridently re-affirmed absolute predestination in all its earlier vigor, 
with the damned and the elect being deemed irrevocably determined in advance, and faith 
merely the manifestation of what has already been decided. For Gomarus, the Last 
Judgment is a court which sits continuously, not merely at the end of time. For Arminius, 
this seemed to make God the creator of evil, and also to leave no room for the freedom of 
the will. Arminius regarded theological squabbles among Christians as highly detrimental 
to the faith, while the Gomarists had no such scruples, accusing the Arminians of being 
Pelagians, Socinians, and libertines.*” The Arminians were also Erastians, in the sense 
that they thought the doctrines and other affairs of the church should be subject to the 
control of the civil magistrate. Some of the Arminians called themselves politiques, and 
this term might well be applied to Oldenbarneveld. The Gomarists opposed any 
limitations by the government on the activities of the turbulent hard-line Calvinist 
preachers, who, at various points in the crisis, fomented riots against the local authorities. 
The Arminians were on the whole nearer to Desiderius Erasmus and thus to the irenic 
traditions of the Renaissance in the Low Countries. The Gomarists, by contrast, embody 
the outlook of the wars of religion. 

In January 1610 a group of radical Gomarist Calvinists allied with Maurice of 
Nassau and overthrew the city government of Utrecht through a rebellion. 
Oldenbarneveld sent troops to restore order. The Arminians then drew up their 


Remonstrance to the States of Holland, which called on the government to regulate the 


°” Israel, Dutch Republic, pp. 423-425. 
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public church, while re-affirming the Arminian strictures on absolute predestination. 
Oldenbarneveld proposed a debate between the two sides, and this was held, with Simon 
Episcopius on the Arminian team, and Petrus Plancius and Festus Hommius among the 
advocates of the Gomarists. One of Arminius’ allies was Conradus Vorstius, who wanted 
to be a conciliatory and irenic figure in theology. Arminius had died in 1609, and 
Vorstius was appointed to his vacant chair in theology at Leiden in 1611. Vorstius 
attracted the ire of James I, who branded him as a "blasphemious monster." A backer of 
Vorstius was Hugo Grotius, at that time the Advocate-fiscal or senior legal official of the 
province of Holland, who later, in 1613, was to become the pensionary of Rotterdam. 
Grotius had tried to remain aloof from the religious-sectarian conflict as long as he could. 
Grotius served as Oldenbarneveld’s envoy to James I of England in a vain attempt to 
convince the king not to interfere in Dutch affairs on the side of the Gomarists. Grotius 
portrayed part of the Arminian-Gomarist conflict as a struggle to maintain the Dutch 
tradition of renaissance humanism exemplified by Erasmus. The Gomarists in turn raised 
a furor of protest. Matthew Slade, an Englishman living in Amsterdam who provided 
intelligence reports to the English embassy, replied by branding Erasmus the spiritual 
father of the Arminian heresy.°’ Another Gomarist stalwart was Sarpi’s correspondent 
Daniel Heinsius. Grotius was joined in his efforts by Gerardus Vossius, master of the 
Latin school at Dort. Grotius was an observer of Sarpi’s operations, to which he fell 
victim and from which he had to flee for his life. When Sir Edwin Sandy’s Relation 

® Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 70, no. 3. 


*! For Slade, see Willem Nijenhuis, ed., Matthew Slade (1569-1628): Letters to the English Ambassador 
(Netherlands: Leiden, 1986). 
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(Europae Speculum) appeared in Italian in 1625, a commentary by Sarpi was attached to 
it, as Gaetano Cozzi showed in 1967. As Richard Tuck has joined Cozzi in pointing out, 
Hugo Grotius, too, was interested in the work, and it was he who identified the 
commentary as by Sarpi.” He also told his brother that Sandys had written the book after 
talking to Sarpi, and though Cozzi rightly warned against the “myth of Sarpi as 
omniscient, omnipresent, and omnicompetent,” Grotius was unusually well informed 
about Sarpi and his activities. ° This account would make Sir Edwin Sandys, the 
legendary "first Whig,” a direct coworker of Sarpi.® 

In May 1610, just after the assassination of Henry IV, a special Dutch delegation 
conferred with James, and the question of predestination came up. The English monarch 
pontificated as follows "I have studied that subject as well as anybody, and have come to 
the conclusion that nothing certain can be laid down in regard to it. I have myself not 
always been of one mind about it, but I will bet that my opinion is the best of any, 
although I would not hang my salvation upon it. My lords the States would do well to 
order their doctors and teachers to be silent on this topic. I have hardly ventured more 
over to touch upon the matter of justification in my own writings, because that also 


seemed to hang upon predestination." This of course is precisely the opposite of what 





® Cozzi, “Sir Edwin Sandys e la Relazione dello stato della religione,” Rivista Storica Italiana, LXXIX:IV 
(1967), pp. 1096-1121. 

° Grotius, Briefwisseling VIII, pp. 65, 163. 

& Tuck, Philosophy and Government 1572-1651, p. 117. 

°° A recent biographer of John Donne adds that". . .Sarpi had been in close touch with an Englishman with 
whom Donne was in all probability acquainted, Sir Edwin Sandys, and had aided him in the composition of 
Europae Speculum, with its temperate but penetrating analysis of the influence of the Church of Rome in 
Europe." Bald, p.151. 

ee Motley, vol. I, p. 251. 
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the unpredictable and erratic English Solomon later demanded during his campaign to 
bring down Oldenbarneveld. 

The policy of King James I in regard to the theological disputes of the Dutch 
Republic is a perfect example of the foreign and religious usurpation of government 
jurisdiction which Sarpi always claimed to oppose. On 7 April 1612, the English 
ambassador to The Hague Sir Ralph Winwood met with Prince Maurice of Nassau to 
thank him for his exertions against Vorstius. Winwood portrayed Oldenbarneveld as an 
unreconstructed supporter of this heretic divine, and proceeded to encourage Maurice to 
view the Advocate as his deadly enemy. A few days later, Winwood met with 
Oldenbarneveld and demanded that Vorstius be banished from the town of Leiden. When 
Oldenbarneveld suggested that the town government of Leiden might decide to protect 
Vorstius at all costs, Winwood launched a barrage of threats, stressing the ability of King 
James to crush a town like Leiden or even Rotterdam. Oldenbarneveld's patriotism was 
deeply offended, and he defied Winwood, replying, "I was born in liberty. I cannot 
digest this kind of language. The King of Spain himself never dared to speak in so high a 
style."°’ So by the time Dudley Carleton arrived in The Hague, strong elements of 
hostility had already been built in to the Anglo Dutch relationship. Nevertheless, 
Carleton proved able to make matters much worse, drawing on his own characteristic 
mixture of animosity and intrigue. When Winwood was recalled to England in 1613, 
Matthew Slade, an Englishman living in the Netherlands who worked as an informer for 


the English embassy, wrote to a friend: “I hear that the Advocate of Holland was 


°7 Motley, vol. I, pp. 276-282. 
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delighted when he heard it. But he does not know what hangs over his own head in the 


9268 


late evening.””” This illustrates that the English networks were desirous of eliminating 


Oldenbarneveld starting no later than 1613. 
SIR DUDLEY CARLETON 


Sir Dudley Carleton (1573-1632), the later Viscount Dorchester, had when in the 
service of the Catholic Henry Percy, the Earl of Northumberland, rented the basement 
room from which Guy Fawkes and company began their abortive attempt to dig a tunnel 
under the House of Lords in 1604-1605. He studied at Christ Church College, Oxford, 
graduating in July 1595. In March 1604 Carleton had become secretary to the Earl of 
Northumberland. In March 1605 he abruptly quit the service of the Earl and departed 
with Lord Norris on a tour of Spain. This trip turned out to be a life saver for Carleton: 
“Just at this time the Gunpowder plot was discovered, and it appeared in evidence that 
Carleton, as Lord Northumberland’s secretary, had actually negotiated for the transfer of 
the vault under the parliament house in which the powder was laid.”®’ Carleton stayed 
away as long as he could, but was summoned back to England by an order from the lords 
of the council and imprisoned for about a month. It soon became obvious that he was 


under the protection of Robert Cecil, the Earl of Salisbury, the dominant figure in the 


8 “Audio Advocatum Hollandiae laetatum fuisse quum audiret. Verum nescit ipsi quid serus vesper vehat.” 
Slade to Lubertus, 5 April 1613, Slade Letters, p. 18. 
°° DNB article on Sir Dudley Carleton, vol. III, pp. 996-999. 
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government. He was knighted in the fall of 1610 and sent to replace Wotton in Venice,” 


and remained there until 1615, becoming a close associate of Sarpi (who is, typically 
enough, not mentioned in the DNB article).’' In March 1615, Carleton took the place of 
Ralph Winwood in The Hague, where he remained for five years.” Carleton was a close 
ally of Sarpi during this phase. The Dictionary of National Biography treatment of 
Carleton attempts to defend him against the charge (made by the American historian John 
Lothrop Motley) that we will explore here, namely that he labored mightily to destroy 
Oldenbarneveld: “Motley has given a caustic resume of Carleton’s speeches in the 
Assembly of Estates in 1617, which provoked much discussion at the time, and of which 
one at least was answered by Grotius in print. But when he attributes to him a bitter 
hatred of his hero, Barneveld, Motley mistakes the man he was writing about.””? 

When the hapless Winter King and the Queen of Bohemia arrived in Holland in 
1621, they stayed at Carleton’s house. Wotton then beat out Carleton for the post of 
Provost of Eton. Carleton went with George Villiers, the Duke of Buckingham — the royal 


favorite of Charles I -- to the 1625 congress of The Hague, where he acted as 


speechwriter. Between 1626 and 1628 Carleton was again abroad in The Hague, trying to 





” Carleton’s arrival in Venice is reported by Sarpi in one of his letters: “Questa mattina il nuovo 
ambasciator d’Inghilterra ha presentato la sua lettera di credenza, del quale io non ho tenuto a mente il 
nome [Dudley Carleton], per esser assai barbaro. Vien ditto che sia uomo di valore, e zelante.” Sarpi to 
Jerdme Groslot de l’Isle, 7 December 1610, ZAP, vol. I, p. 157-158. 

7! When he was in Venice, Carleton had a secretary named Thomas Carew. This Carew later became one of 
the more important metaphysical poets in his own right, and was associated with Lord Herbert and Inigo 
Jones. Carew wrote one of the best-known tributes to Donne at the time of his death, “An Elegie upon the 
death of the Deane of Pauls, Dr. John Donne.” . 

? Sir Dudley Carleton, Letters to and From During Embassy in Holland, Jan. 1616 to Dec. 1620 (London 
1775 2” ed.) 

® DNB, vol. III, p. 997. Den Tex also tries to portray Carleton as a “not ill-disposed diplomat. See Jan Den 
Tex, Oldenbarneveld (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1973), p. 587. 
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get 1,000 German cavalry to serve in England, and trying to foment more war between 
the Dutch and Spain. In addition and to his extensive official diplomatic correspondence, 
Carleton's views are also documented in his personal letters to his friend John 
Chamberlain. Carleton was a geopolitical thinker who paid special attention to the fact 
that Spain was no longer balanced by a credible threat coming from the Ottoman Empire, 
due to the conflicts of the Turkish Sultan with the Persian Empire.’ This view no doubt 
made Carleton more receptive to Sarpi's plans to tie down Spain with additional conflicts, 
including against the Dutch. Carleton also showed signs of animosity against the Dutch in 
general. ’° Otherwise, Carleton showed the usual hatred for Spain that was typical of 
English diplomats who had come of age during the regnum Cecilianum. In 1619 he 
described Spain as a new cyclops whose only mercy was to let one of its victims be eaten 
last: “If the Spaniard should dispossess the new king [of Bohemia], and make a prey of 
that kingdom, /’appetit vient en mangeant, and they expect here no greater courtesy than 
Polyphemus promised Ulysses, he should be the last eaten of his companions.” This 
specific formulation about Polyphemus as Spaniard comes close to being a badge of 


belonging to the coterie of the Servite friar. 


«The Turk is engaged far off with the Persian; so as the Spaniard never had si beau jeu, since he may 
proceed against a weak enemy without fear or apprehension.” Carleton to Chamberlain, October 24, 1616, 
DCIC, p. 224. 

«they having a common phrase in their language, that if money be stirring in hell, they will not fear to 
fetch it: And the proof thereof they shewed in the siege of Ostend, where the merchants of Amsterdam did 
firnish the Spaniards with a great part of their munition.” Dudley Carleton to Lake, May 15/25, 1617, 
SDCL, p. 126. 

7° Carleton to King James I. 4 December 1619, SDCL, p. 425. This figure was one of the favorite rhetorical 
tropes of the Sarpi faction. Micanzio described the Spanish in this way for Cavendish, Bacon, and Hobbes 
in 1623 when he referred to Madrid as only granting “y° favour of Polyphemus that one shall be sooner 
another latter devoured.” Micanzio to Cavendish, 30 June 1623, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 242. Bacon then 
used this figure to argue for pre-emptive war against Spain, since “other states assuredly cannot be justly 
accused for not staying for the first blow, or for not accepting Polyphemus’ courtesy, to be the last that 
shall be eaten up.” Bacon, “Considerations Touching a War with Spain,” Works, vol. XIV, p. 477. 
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THE SARPI-CARLETON COLLABORATION 


During Carleton's time in Venice, enthusiasm there for the strategic possibilities 
represented by an English alliance had been substantially cooled by the timid and 
vacillating policy of James I, whom Sarpi constantly portrayed in his letters as more of a 
literary pedant than a courageous King.’’ But Sarpi’s cooperation with Carleton was just 
as close as it had been with Wotton, and perhaps more so.”* One difference was that 
Carleton preferred to communicate at least sometimes in writing, rather than relying on a 
messenger like Bedell.’? As Cozzi stresses, the Sarpi-Carleton correspondence is very 
different from most of the rest of Sarpi’s correspondence which has been preserved. 
Sarpi’s correspondence with foreigners 


...18 constituted by letters which are often quite lengthy and formally 
precise, in which news is exchanged about political and religious events, 
cultural problems, jurisdictional questions, books, and individuals. The 


7 «fa qualcosa il Carleton non aveva potuto evitare: il diffondersi anche a Venezia della sfiducia nei 
confronti del suo re, ritenuto responsabile dei di Juliers e della politica incerta, equivoca condotta 
dall’Inghilterra anche nelle vicende italiane.” (Cozzi, Introductory Note, Opere, p. 642. 

78 “The special importance which Sarpi’s role will have in the steering of the Republic’s foreign policy will 
be due to the illicit relations — illict for a consultant of the Venetian government -- which will be set up 
between him and Dudley Carleton, relations of close collaboration, both when this English nobleman 
represented the King of England before the Serenissima Signoria from 1612 to 1615, as well as when 
Carleton was transferred, again as ambassador, to The Hague in the United Province of Holland, one of the 
key points of European politics.... Unlike his predecessor Sir Henry Wotton, [the Calvinist] Carleton did 
not believe, as Sarpi no longer believed, in the opportunity or the advantageousness of conducting 
missionary activities in Venice.” Further: “the goal of the joint action of Sarpi and Carleton was political- 
religious: to promote an alliance among the Republic of Venice, the Duke of Savoy, the United Provinces 
of Holland, England, and the German Protestant Union with a view to a war with the Habsburg-Papal bloc, 
a war which Sarpi looked forward to as the sole means, he said, to introduce the evangelical faith into 
Italy.” (Cozzi, Knapton, Scarabello, p. 97) 

” Why Carleton did not send his chaplain to see Sarpi is not clear. The poet Thomas Carew, the author of a 
noted funeral elegy for John Donne, was a member of Carleton's staff at the embassy in Venice. Carew was 
another poet of the metaphysical school, and was associated with Lord Herbert of Cherbury and the 
architect Inigo Jones. 
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correspondence with Carleton, with a couple of exceptions, is constituted 
by notes or even by simple annotations, by an exchange of information 
about a policy in favor of which the two correspondents were working 
together by common accord, day by day. It is a correspondence, we could 
say, of action. And from this derives its defects, in the form of a meager 
and concise prose, filled with numbers and with sybiline allusions to other 
letters and to men and episodes which are kept in the shadows, all typical 
of people who are doing clandestine work and are in continuous contact 
with danger.*° 
Most of the letters are unsigned, most are in a secret code, and all of them are undated; 
the dates given below have been assigned by modern archivists. Some of Carleton’s 
official despatches to London are copied verbatim from material that Sarpi had sent him, 
meaning that Sarpi had a direct input into the political intelligence reports reaching James 
I, thus influencing his thinking.*' In other words, Sarpi and Carleton were members of a 
political network which existed inside the Venetian and English governments, but which 
was distinct from both, and had policy goals and methods of its own. As Cozzi notes, 
“the purpose of the joint political action of Sarpi and Carleton was to promote an alliance 
of the Republic of Venice, the Duke of Savoy, the United Provinces of Holland, England 
and the German Protestant Union of Halle, in preparation for a war against the Habsburg- 


papal block, which Sarpi looked forward to as the sole means of introducing the "gospel" 


-- as he said -- into Italy. The leader of such an alliance was supposed to be James I of 


i Cozzi, Opere, p. 633. 
*! Cozzi, Opere, p. 666, n. 5. 
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England, as the most powerful of the Protestant princes.""* For the Cozzis, Carleton was 


quite simply the “main collaborator” of Sarpi and his group during this phase.® 
Something like this alliance was proposed by Maurice of Nassau to Sir Ralph 
Winwood in their meeting of 7 April 1612. Maurice claimed he wanted an international 
Protestant bloc with James I as the director, head, and protector. But, as Motley pointed 
out, "certainly nothing could be more preposterous than to imagine the King as the 
director and head of the great Protestant league. We had but lately seen him 
confidentially assuring his minister that his only aim was to ‘wind himself handsomely 
out of the whole business.'** Maurice must have found it difficult to preserve his gravity 
when assigning such a part to ‘Master Jacques,’ as Henry IV had called him.”** One 
senses that those who talked of such an alliance were interested in the way the proposal 
might help to weaken other states; Maurice made a show of being concerned about the 


French Huguenots, his relatives. 


® Cozzi, Opere, p. 640. 

83 <1] principale collaboratore del gruppo sarpiano era Sir Dudley Carleton, ambasciatore inglese a Venezia, 
ma fautore, ben pit del suo re, della partecipazione attiva dell’ Inghilterra alla lotta politica e religiosa 
europea. Egli si teneva continuamente in contatto con il conte Palatino, che costituiva il fulcro dell’ Unione 
dei principi protestanti tedeschi. Tramite un suo corrispondente si sforzava di convincere i Grigioni, 
riluttanti a legarsi con i Veneziani per gli allettamenti che contemporaneamente venivan loro da Francia e 
Spagna, assicurando che quell’accordo era auspicato dal suo re e prospettando i vantaggi che ne sarebbero 
derivati per la causa della religione riformata. Era stato paladino del duca di Savoia presso la Repubblica di 
Venezia, riuscendo a comporre le divergenze che v’eran state recentemente tra i due principi. Nel dicembre 
del 1614 il Carleton riceveva da Giacomo I l’ordine di recarsi a Torino per cercare, d’intesa con la 
Repubblica, di concludere il conflitto ispano-piemontese con una pace sicura ed onorevole per entrambi i 
contendenti: qualora la Spagna non fosse stata disposta a recedere dal suo atteggiamento prevaricatorio nei 
confronti del duca, |’Inghilterra e la Repubblica dovevano assicurargli ‘aiuto et protettione conveniente 
nella sua difesa giusta e necessaria.”” Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, pp. 426-427. 
** At this point, James wanted to extricate himself from the Jiilich-Cleve dispute. See King James to Earl of 
Salisbury, 1610, cited by Motely, vol. I, p. 255. 

85 Motley, vol. I, p. 278. 
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One of the first problems encountered in assembling this alliance was the break in 
diplomatic relations between Venice and the Duke of Savoy, due to the latter's attack on 
Monferrat, in the territory of the Duke of Mantua, which the Savoyard Duke wanted to 
incorporate into his own state. Carleton and Sarpi worked together to open back channels 
between Venice and Turin so as to accelerate the restoration of diplomatic relations, and 
eventually attain an uneasy unity of action between the Duke of Savoy and the Venetian 
government. Carleton and Sarpi worked together to arrange the marriage of Princess 
Elizabeth of England with the Count Palatine, a royal union which foreshadowed the 
struggle for the crown of Bohemia in 1618-1620, the battle of the White Mountain near 
Prague, and a long series of disastrous events. Sarpi and Carleton also focused on the 
most immediate needs of Venetian defense, with special emphasis on securing the 
northwest borders of the Republic through an accord with the Grey Leagues or Grisons, 
the Protestant landowners who dominated the Valtellina, supplemented by an 
understanding with the Protestant cantons of Switzerland that would allow recruitment 
and free passage through the Alps and into the Venetian Republic of mercenary soldiers 


on which the Venetians relied for their defense.*° 


SARPI AND CARLETON PROMOTE COOPERATION OF SAVOY AND VENICE 


The assassination of Henry IV had left the French monarch’s erstwhile ally, the 


unpredictable Duke of Savoy, suspended in a rather exposed position. Because of the 


86 See Cozzi, Opere, pp. 640-641. 
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Duke of Savoy's ability to create a second front against the Spanish in Milan, Sarpi was a 
careful student of the news coming from Turin. The Duke was famous for his rapid 
reversals of alliance, which were part of his endless and restless quest for territorial 
agerandizement and greater status for his throne. In the summer of 1609, Sarpi reported 
to Foscarini that the prevalent Venetian opinion was that the Duke of Savoy was inclined 
to ally with Spain, while Wotton described the Duke as Europe’s leading malcontent.*” In 
the following year, Sarpi briefed Groslot about where some of the Italian powers came 
down on the question of war and peace: “the Pope does not want war, because he fears 
the Huguenots, and does not want the Inquisition to be ended, since that is the basis of his 
power. Venice does not want war, because she prefers leisure. Savoy wants war in any 
way possible, but he can't do it. Florence is the same as Spain, who do not want war, 
since they are so well-off that they cannot improve, but are in great danger of 
deteriorating. Because of this, considering human nature, we should conclude that so 
many projects will resolve themselves into nothing."** Sarpi varied the same theme a 
little later, stressing again that the Spanish would do everything to avoid war and the 
Duke of Savoy would do anything to unleash it, but only to his own advantage: “But 
many engage themselves, and also they work towards their goal, and they frequently get 


the opposite: it could be necessary that the Spanish, while fleeing from war, may 





87 “Qui corre opinione che il duca di Savoja sii fatto spagnolo....” Sarpi to Foscarini, 23 June 1609, Aevum 


XI (1937), p. 280. “Certain it is that he is the most discontented prince of the world....” Wotton to Earl of 
Salisbury, 1 July 1610, Life and Letters, vol. 1, p. 493. 

*8 <1] papa non vuol guerra, per timor di ugonotti, ed accid non cessi I’Inquisizione, suo fondamento. La 
repubblica non vuole, per l’ozio. Savoia vorrebbe in ogni modo, ma non puo. Fiorenza é l’istesso con 
Spagna, quale non vuol guerra, stando tanto bene che megliorar non pud, ma é in gran pericolo di 
deteriorare. Per il che, risguardando le ragioni umane, bisognerebbe concluder che tanti apparecchi si 
risolveranno in niente.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 14 September 1610, ZAP, vol. I, p. 137. 
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encounter it."*’ Sarpi was clearly fascinated with the Duke of Savoy as a loose cannon, 
capable of “doing great harm to France, Spain, Italy, or himself.””? In Sarpi’s view, the 
Duke was either crazy or wise, but he could not say which.”! Sarpi kept careful note of 
the state of the Duke's military establishment, but could not see into the dark confusion of 
his brain.” As French rapprochement with Spain dwindled under the regime of Marie de 
Medici, Sarpi believed that he could detect a greater tendency of the Duke of Savoy, who 
was squeezed between the two, for adventurous surprises. What was missing, Sarpi 
complained, was a commitment of James I to put Calvinist troops into Venice and Turin, 
which Sarpi described as a way of depriving the Spanish of the pretext of religion. In 
reality, Calvinist troops would have refurbished and resuscitated the religious motive if it 
were not already present.”? The Duke of Savoy, Sarpi conceded, was mainly looking for a 
counterweight to what was becoming something of a Franco-Spanish condominium in 


Europe.” 





8° “Tn quel che tocca le cose d'Italia, io non posso dire a Vostra Signoria se averemo guerra 0 pace. Due 
cose credo; una, che li spagnoli faranno ogni cosa per non far guerra; l’altra, che il duca di Savoia fara ogni 
cosa per farla, a suo vantaggio pero. Ma gli uomini s’impegnano, e se bene operano ad un fine, molte volte 
sortiscono il contrario: potrebbe occorrere che li spagnoli, fuggendo la guerra, la incontrassero.” Sarpi to 
Jeréme Groslot de |’Isle, 12 October 1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 146. 

0 « il duca di Savoia é inquieto, e fara qualche gran male a Francia, 0 vero a Spagna, o vero a Italia, 0 
vero a sé stesso.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 29 March 1611, LAP, vol. I, p. 166. 

°! “Ma se il duca di Savoia sia pazzo o savio, non glielo posso dire....” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 10 
May 1611, LAP, vol. I, p. 173. 

2 «11 duca di Savoia ha pur disarmato....” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 22 June 1611, LAP, vol. I, p. 
179; “...stante il torbido cervello del duca di Savioa....” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de |’Isle, 11 October 
1611, LAP, vol. I, p. 197. 

°3 « vado credendo che il duca di Savoia, vedendo levato l’equilibrio di Francia e Spagna ed ambidue 
poste in una sola bilancia, pensi di assicurare le cose sue accostandosi a chi lo puo difendere. Se il re 
d’Inghilterra non fosse dottore, si potrebbe sperar qualche bene: e sarebbe un gran principio, perché Spagna 
non si pud vincere se non levato il pretesto di religione, né questo si levera, se non introducendo reformati 
in Italia; e se il re sapesse fare, sarebbe facile, ed in Turino e qui.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 22 
May 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 231. 

4 « quel duca, vedendo la stretta unione di Francia e Spagna, pensi che sia necessario qualche 
contrappeso...” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 5 June 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 233. 
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On 23 April 1613, Duke Charles Emanuel of Savoy seized three important 
fortresses of the state of Monferrat, exploiting the pretext of a possible succession crisis 
of the feeble Gonzaga family.”° The Duke's surprise assault, as Wotton noted, included 
the use of explosive petards to gain entrance to the fortresses.”° The Duke of Savoy had 
been negotiating with the Gonzaga about the succession question, and had thought it 
expedient to take offense at a supposed slight.”’ Wotton thought that the Duke had a 
good claim, and we may take this as the consensus of the Sarpi group.”® Here at last was 
the war in northern Italy which Sarpi had been hoping for. 

Spain and the Emperor immediately declared their implacable opposition to what 
they called an aggression by the Duke of Savoy. The Spanish Governor of Milan was 
now Don Juan de Mendoza, Marquis of Hinojosa, who had replaced the formidable 
Fuentes. Geopolitics now suggested that the Venetians might support the Duke of Savoy, 
be it only with measures short of war, and would be able to encircle the Spanish in Milan 
with two hostile powers, perhaps revealing the inherent weakness of the entire Spanish 
position in northern Italy.”? We can therefore imagine Sarpi’s profound irritation when 


the Venetian Senate decided to oppose the Duke of Savoy: “Venice gave Duke Ferdinand 





°° “Al presente, gli occhi di tutti sono volti verso Piemonte, avendo il duca di Savoia assaltato il 
Monferrato, e preso in quello Alba, Trino ed altri luochetti poco forti.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 7 
May 1613, ZAP, vol. I, p. 275. 

°° “The Duke, immediately ... made upon the Marquisate of Monferrato, where he surprised three towns 
with the petard; the first time (as one writeth from Venice) that ever that pestilent invention had been put in 
practice beyond the Alps.” Wotton to Sir Edmund Bacon, 21 May 1613, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 25. 

°7« | tenendosi offeso dal Mantoano per averli promesso e non atteso diverse cose, ha volute risentirsi con 
la guerra.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de Isle, 7 May 1613, ZAP, vol. I, p. 275. 

8 “The said Duke of Savoy pretendeth colourably enough to the foresaid whole marquisate, and clearly to 
all the movables left by the late Duke of Mantua her father, who died intestate.” Wotton to Sir Edmund 
Bacon, 21 May 1613, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 26. 

*” Sarpi relayed the bad news of Venetian support for Mantua to von Dohna: “La republica veneta, sino al 
presente, ha dato al duca di Mantova tutti gli aiuti di captiani, soldati e denari che egli ha saputo 
dimandare....” Sarpi to von Dohna, 7 June 1613, LAP, vol. II, p. 175. 
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[Gonzaga] enough money to raise 3000 troops and the grand Duke of Tuscany offered 
him 2000 infantry and 200 cavalry. For her part, Marie de Medici ordered Lesdiguiéres 
to invade Savoy, and told the Duke of Guise to assault Nice.”!°° The Italian states had 
thus united with the Spanish to suppress an Italian prince, because he was seen as 
disturbing the status quo and threatening the stability of the others. Duke Charles 
Emanuel attempted to keep his gains by means of negotiation, but he made a show of not 
wanting any further negotiations with Venice: to punish the Venetians for supporting the 
Gonzaga, he broke diplomatic relations with the Venetian Republic and on 13 May 1613 
expelled the Venetian ambassador, Vincenzo Gussoni. 

Sarpi and his faction immediately sought to create a back channel that would 
permit further negotiations between the Venetians and the Duke of Savoy. The English 
ambassador was now no longer Sir Henry Wotton, but Sir Dudley Carleton. The papal 
nuncio in Venice, a little more than a month after the break of diplomatic relations, 
reported the arrival in the lagoons of an envoy of the Duke who was seeking to find 


modes of cooperation. '”! 


The Duke’s representative transmitted to the Senate a statement 
in which he pointed out that only the Duke of Savoy in Italy was defending his liberty, 
and that it was not necessary to fear the greatness of Spain, since he could count on the 


King of England, the Dutch, every Protestant in Germany, and all the heretics of the 


Swiss republics near Geneva, if only the Venetians would make an alliance with him, 





'©° Quazza, Preponderanza spagnuola, p. 410. 


'°! «Venne a Venetia, gia alcuni giorni, certo dottore mandato dal duca di Savoja, che qui si fermd per una 
settimana et piu intiera...Questo disse che il duca suo I’haveva mandato a Venetia per assicurare la 
republica della riverenza ch’ egli le portava....” Nuncio in Venice to Cardinal Borghese, 19 June 1613, 
Aevum (XVI) 1942, p. 135. 
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which he urged them to do, given the obvious evil intentions of the Spanish.'” This 
manic estimate might not have convinced many senators, but, as the nuncio reported, 


Dudley Carleton shortly appeared to tell the Venetian government the same thing, urging 


103 


them to accept the offer of the Duke of Savoy.” The nuncio told Cardinal Borghese that 


this entire operation had been coordinated between Savoy and the English, since the 
Savoyard had been seen several times at Carleton’s home.'™ Sarpi and Carleton, we can 
conclude, were already working together at this time. The nuncio further reported that 
Nicold Contarini “with Friar Paul’s team” was doing everything possible to promote this 
rapprochement between the Venetians and Savoy, while Sarpi had close relations with 
the Savoyard envoy and would support the Savoy proposals.'°* It would take some time 
for these initiatives to bear fruit, but it appears that Sarpi, Contarini, and Carleton were 
the first to initiate the rapprochement between Savoy and Venice that would shortly see 


the Duke of Savoy fighting the Spanish, and the Venetians fighting the Austrian 


'02 « accid facesse intendere espressamente la sua ferma opinione al senato, che solo in Italia difendeva la 


sua liberta et che non bisognava temere della grandezza di Spagna, havendo in sua mano il re d’Inghliterra, 
tutti gli stati d’Olanda, ogni protestante di Germania et tutti gl’heretici, cioé quelle repubbliche che stanno 
appresso Ginevra, con li quali prometteva lega certissima, sempre che havesse la republica voluto 
confederatione seco, dovendo la republica pensare ai desideri palesi de spagnoli....”” Nuncio in Venice to 
Cardinal Borghese, 19 June 1613, Aevum (XVI) 1942, p. 13S. 

'® “Otto giorn dopo l’ambasciatore inglese si trovo con i senatori et quasi parlando della medesima 
maniera cerco di persuadere la republica alla medesima compositione....” Nuncio in Venice to Cardinal 
Borghese, 19 June 1613, Aevum (XVI) 1942, p. 135. 

104 <<’ e fu scoperto per sicuro che tutto cid era successo per I’intelligenza di Savoja con quelli d’Inghilterra, 
essendo saputo che quest’ huomo era stato pit: volte veduto in casa di questo ambasciatore....” Nuncio in 
Venice to Cardinal Borghese, 19 June 1613, Aevum (XVI) 1942, p. 135. 

105 <Tntendo che in quest’ hora che Nicolo Contarini, con la squadra di fra Paolo, ha fatto tanto che chi fu 
mandato a Venetia da Turrino di nuovo € stato fatto andare in collegio et ivi ha ridetto le pristine 
commessioni del duca, delle quali ne fu subito composta una scrittura per portarla in senato. Quello che 
sara publicato per anco non si scopre; ben si sa che il frate servita ha hauto commercio col dottore et ch’egli 
consigliera ogni desiderio di Savoja, col quale sapemo egli havera amicitia....” I] nunzio di Venezia al 
cardinale Borghese, 19 June 1613. Fondo Pio, 225, ff. 362-364. reg. Aevum (XVI) 1942, p. 136. 
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Archdukes, thus embroiling both branches of the Habsburg dynasty in warfare. These 
were the opening shots of the Thirty Years’ War. 

As the crisis deepened, Duke Charles Emanuel, while attempting to patch things 
up with the Venetians, and also made overtures to England, to the Dutch, and to the 
Protestant union in Germany, hoping that the French would not allow such a spectacular 
reaffirmation of Spanish power in northern Italy. But Sarpi’s letters to Simone Contarini 
show that he knew how weak France was, and how close to some form of civil war 
fomented by the Huguenot nobility. “The situation requires the world to pay more 
attention to France than other places," commented Sarpi, “for there a great theater 
production is being prepared, but I do not know if it will be a tragedy or a satire.” 106 By 
August 1615, he saw France on the brink of civil war, “unless God delayed it!” Still, 
wrote Sarpi with at least one eye on France, it was lucky for the world that there was no 
king capable of imposing universal monarchy, despite the fact that there were plenty of 
opportunities.”°° Sarpi could not conceal his Schadenfreude about the internal unrest in 
France, and in a moment of rare candor he admitted to Simone Contarini: “it would be a 
shame, if it were not for the fact that it is a lesser evil to have that kingdom confused than 


divided, rather than united and hostile, as we have seen in recent years.” 10° As the 





106 “T  occasioni comportano che il mondo stia attento pit alla Francia che altrove, dove é preparato un 
gran theatro, e recitare un argomento non so se tragico 0 satirico.” Lettere inedite Sarpi-Simone Contarini, 
1 August 1615, p. 44. 

'07 «Siamo alla vigilia d’una guerra civile in Francia, se Dio non divertisce.” Lettere inedite Sarpi-Simone 
Contarini, 29 August 1615, p. 48. 

'08 “Che buona fortuna ha il mondo che non vi sia adesso Re capace di farsi monarcha, essendo le occasioni 
si ample.” Lettere inedite Sarpi-Simone Contarini, 29 August 1615, p. 48. 

109 “Et listesso pare che sia per avvenire alli Francesi, che altro non possono impetrare essi ancora. Le cose 
loro sono rappresentate per assai deboli; con tutto cid ogn’ un tiene la guerra per certa. Sarebbe da dolersi 
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aristocratic Huguenot agitation of 1614-1615 persisted, leading towards the convocation 
of the Estates-General, Sarpi could see that the leading malcontents had no money and 
timid leadership. “If God were to do with smallpox what men cannot do, it would be a 
marvel,” concluded Sarpi ominously.'!° So it was clear that France could not be used as a 
counterweight to Spain for the moment. 

In April 1614 the Duke sent Gian Giacomo Pescina to Venice to make the case 
for unity between Savoy and Venice as the principal anti-Spanish states of northern Italy. 
For the moment, the Venetians refused to help Savoy, since, as Quazza wrote, “in Venice 
the party that supported the struggle against Spain did not have sufficient weight in the 
deliberations....”''' Another Savoyard diplomatic mission to Venice arrived in the spring 
of 1616 with Abbé Scaglia, “and in the senate the party led by Nicolo Contarini 
prevailed, understanding the similarity of the danger to which Savoy and the Venetian 
Republic were exposed, since both were threatened by the two branches of the 
Habsburgs. It was therefore decided to give the Duke of Savoy 90,000 ducats 
immediately, followed by 80,000 ducats for each month that he was at war.''* These 
events made a tangible contribution to the coming of the Thirty Years’ War, since the 


idea that the minor power of Savoy could successfully defy the Spanish colossus for 


assai, quando non fosse minor male haver quel Regno confuso o diviso, che unito et contrario, come s’é 
esperimentato questi prossimi anni.” Lettere inedite Sarpi-Simone Contarini, 19 September 1615, p. 49. 
'!° “Stiamo attenti alli successi di Francia, de’ quali non vien pronosticato bene per essere i mal contenti 
senza denari et, quel che non meno importa, il Principe di natura timida; ma se Dio operasse con le varole 
quello che gli huomini non possono, arrebbe una gran maraviglia” Lettere inedite Sarpi-Simone Contarini, 
26 September 1615, p. 51. 

''! Quazza, Preponderanza spagnuola, p. 413. 

'!? Quazza, Preponderanza spagnuola, p. 416. 
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several years and survive intact and with enhanced prestige started many thinking that 
Madrid might be a paper tiger. 

One message which Carleton transmitted to Sarpi had indeed been approved in 
advance by King James I, and this was a formal royal invitation to the Servite Friar to 
seek asylum in England if he should ever require it. Sarpi had sent a feeler to James I to 
see if he could obtain this guarantee of asylum in a letter to the Calvinist philologist Isaac 
Casaubon, who was living in England after having received a similar invitation from the 
Stuart monarch.'"? Sarpi was preparing options for the eventuality that the Venetian 
situation might become too dangerous for him to continue functioning. In that case, he 
could have continued to influence the affairs of Europe through his many friends and 
contacts from a location in England. Carleton’s letter assuring Sarpi said he would always 
be welcome in England included a direct statement by James I, and his own assurance 
that the Servite could always turn to the English monarch as a certain and indubitable 
refuge.''4 

Carleton was in contact with a leading member of the Grisons, Ercole Salici. 
Carleton encouraged Salici to urge his compatriots in the name of King James I to make a 
deal with the Venetians. Carleton also used his appearances before the Collegio to exhort 


the Venetian side to abandon their splendid isolation in favor of setting up the necessary 





"3 “Quod sapientissimi regis [Jacobi I] benevolentiae fruaris, tibi gratulor ex animo.... Si ego eius 


protectione dignus essem, nihil mihi deesse putarem ad mortalis vitae felicitatem,” wrote the friar. (Sarpi to 
Causbon, 8 June 1612, LAP, vol. IJ, p. 220) Casaubon had wanted to come to live in Italy, but Sarpi had 
dissuaded him, in line with his usual view that the only result of coming to Italy was to learn to be a 
hypocrite: “Il venir in Italia non serve se non per diventar ipocrita....” Sarpi to Castrino, 3 August 1610, 
LAP, vol. Ii, p. 97. England was in any case the place where the accademia had to be built up. 

.e m’assicuro che sempre mai conforme a l’occasioni Vostra Signoria puo valerse di sua Maesta 
come Baan certo et indubitabile riffugio.” Carleton to Sarpi, 9 September 1612, Opere, p. 648. 
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alliances: “The ambassador attempted to convince the Venetians to come out of their 
isolation, stressing -- in speeches given in front of the Collegio, sometimes exclusively on 
his own initiative how dangerous such isolation was, since it put the Venetian Republic at 
the mercy of the Spaniards who had aS other aim but to strangle it... .'15 Th the course of 
their efforts to secure good relations for Venice with the Grisons, Sarpi and Carleton 
clashed repeatedly with Charles Paschal (for Sarpi, “Pasquale’”), the French ambassador 
to the Grisons. Paschal was accused by the Venetians of carrying out a strongly pro- 
Spanish policy even as he served the pro-Spanish Regent, Marie de Medici. Sarpi’s line 
on Paschal was that he was acting in conformity with an arrangement concluded between 
the King of Spain and the French foreign minister Villeroy to sabotage Venetian 
diplomatic efforts towards the Protestant Swiss cantons of Ziirich and Bern.''® Once 
again, although circumstances had changed, Sarpi found himself in a relation of hostility 
to the French. Carleton shared his own experience that “in this business with the Grisons, 
everyone can see that it is difficult to succeed without the French, but perhaps more 
difficult to negotiate with them. They are a carriage where the horses are not all pulling 
in the same direction."''’ Sarpi kept Carleton constantly informed of what the Venetian 
ambassadors were reporting from their negotiations in the field; in theory, this meant that 
Sarpi was sharing state secrets with a foreigner, a serious crime under the stringent 


Venetian legislation governing all contacts with foreigners. By the spring of 1614, Sarpi 


"'S Cozzi, Opere, p. 641. 

''6 “Pasquale é tutto per Villeroy qual gia 2 anni ha promesso a re di Spagna di fare in questa particolare 
materia de Gregioni quello che fa.” Sarpi to Carleton, end of 1613 — beginning of 1614, Opere, p. 655. 
"7 “Nel negozio con Grigioni ogn’un vede che é cosa difficile riuscirne senza Francesi, ma forse pit 
difficile trattar con loro. Quella é una carozza che li cavalli non tirano tutti ad una via.” Carleton to Sarpi, 
primavera 1614, Opere, p. 657. 
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was able to inform Carleton that, thanks to the efforts of their agent Ercole Salici, the 
talks with the Protestant Swiss cantons were moving forward, despite the interference and 
sabotage of Pierre-Jeannin de Castille (for Sarpi, “Castilla”), the French ambassador to 
the Swiss Confederation, who was just as bad in his own department as Paschal was in 
regard to the Grisons.!!* During a pause in the war between the Duke of Savoy and the 
Spanish-Ferrara combination, during a peace conference sponsored by the Count of 
Hinajosa in Milan, Sarpi sent Carleton his estimate that while the majority opinion was 
that the Duke was building up his forces in order to negotiate more effectively, the more 
intelligent view was that he wanted to renew the war in Italy, with special regard for 
Ferrara.'!” After reporting some details about a dispute in Switzerland concerning the 
admission of the Jesuits, Sarpi concluded his letter with the cryptic remark: “It looks like 
all of Christendom wants to split in two.”'”° 

The April 1614 mission to Venice of the Savoyard envoy Gian Giacomo Pescina 
(or “Piscina”) to try to promote a common front against the Spanish ran into difficulties, 


as we have seen, because Sarpi’s anti-Spanish party was too weak.'*' Sarpi also 


complained to Carleton that this diplomatic overture had been very poorly handled, and 





''8 “11 negozio con Zurigo Berna é vicino alla conclusione. E veramente il cavallier con ottima raggione 
dice che trattato con secretezza si fa piu facile. Castilla fa uffici non meno cattivi insidiosi et ostili che 
Pasquale, se ben con minor profitto di questo per non parlare ad orechie cosi semplici.” Sarpi to Carleton, 
16 May 1614, Opere, p. 660-661. 

119 «7 4 comune opinione che qui corre é che il duca si armi per trattar l’accordo con maggior vantaggio, il 
pili sensati credono che vogli metter guerra in Italia, 0, come dissi, a Ferrara....” Sarpi to Carleton, 27 June 
1614, Opere, p. 666. 

'20 “Dare che la cristianita si vogli tutta dividere in doi.” Sarpi to Carleton, 27 June 1614, Opere, p. 666.) 

a Quazza, Preponderanza spagnuola, p. 413 
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should have been kept completely secret in order to maximize the chances for success. |”” 


Sarpi evidently blamed Carleton for the fact that the Piscina mission had been made 
public, and had at that point become bogged down; the Venetian Senate was demanding 
that the Duke of Savoy disarm before the Venetians would agree to anything. Carleton 
was by now regarded by all observers as the key promoter of a rapprochement between 
Savoy and Venice, and Cozzi speculates that he might have feared that an unfavorable 
account of his role in this incident might have come to the attention of James I because of 
the presence in London of Sarpi's friend Antonio Foscarini. Carleton, in his own 
dispatches home, blamed the Piedmontese envoy Piscina, whom he said had done 
everything possible to blow his own cover. Carleton wrote to Sarpi in the following 
months to call his attention to the advisability of undertaking something against the 
Austrian Habsburgs, who in his opinion were feeling very vulnerable at that point, and 
trying to fend off any possible offensive thrusts. '7> This was about a year and a half 
before the Venetian attack on the Archduke Ferdinand of Styria in December 1615. In the 
meantime, the Venetian Senate had agreed to listen to the Savoyard envoy Piscina 
without any preconditions. The reason for this better than expected result, Sarpi wrote, 
was that "the more intelligent part overcame the main difficulty with these reasons, 
finding a way to assure the Duke of Mantua that this was being done for his benefit, and 


adding that the motive was to allow the King of England to show the Spanish that he had 


'22 This letter is a good example of Sarpi’s tone when he was quite angry: “Averrei creduto che si fosse 
tenuto il tutto secretissimo sino alla prima apertura. Ma chi opera sa meglio quel che convenga.” Sarpi to 
Carleton, 9 July 1614, Opere, p. 668. 

'23 “Mii par che la casa d’Austria abbia gran timore che non si faccia qualche riparo gagliardo contra la loro 
ambizione, e per questo effetto non lasciano nissuna cosa intentata che possi impedirlo.” Carleton to Sarpi, 
14 July 1614, Opere, p. 670-671. 
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a role in Italian affairs, which is something that is repugnant to them. It was a great 


9124 


pleasure for me to find that my forecast had been wrong.""~" Sarpi was an incurable 


pessimist, but this time his pessimistic prediction had not come true. 

At some point during the summer of 1614, Carleton arranged to make a 
presentation to the Collegio, and thus to the Senate, about the need for some kind of 
cooperation between the Venetians and the Duke of Savoy, based on their mutual interest 
in containing the Spanish in Milan. Sarpi wrote a letter in which he coached Carleton in 
detail about the proper formulations and rhetoric to use in order to appeal to the 
prejudices of the Venetians, avoid any expressions which might be offensive to them, and 
generally present the case in the best possible light. These passages are valuable for us 
today because they illuminate the very close cooperation and indeed the complicity 
between Sarpi and Carleton. Sarpi's advice goes as follows: 


Having seen that words like Confederation would have a bad effect I 
thought that it would be possible to proceed in a fruitful way judging that 
it would be more expedient to present the matter in this way: that, seeing 
the Spanish intention of wanting to crush the Duke of Savoy, something 
which if it happened would encourage them to do the same thing in all of 
Italy and would give them so much reputation that it would open the way 
towards the total domination of Europe to which they aspire, His Majesty 
James I because of his interest resolves not to abandon the Duke, but to 
help him to make a suitable settlement that will allow him to remain in 
liberty. And because the interests of Venice are even more involved 
because Venice is nearby, His Majesty believes that it will be conducive to 
the common good to operate in a coordinated way so that the main 
disturbances will be quieted down through conditions that will save Savoy 
and not leave him oppressed. In doing this it is not important to decide 
whether the actions of the Duke were justified or not, because even when a 


124 «7 4 pill savia parte ha superato la maggiore con queste raggioni, truovando muodo di assicurar i/ duca di 
Mantova che € per suo servizio et allegando che sia motivo del re della Gran Bretagna e che sia utile 
mostrar a Spagnuoli che sua Maesta ha parte in Italia, di che non possono sentir cosa pit ingrata. Ho 
sentito piacere grande che il mio pronostico sia stato falso. Sarpi to Carleton, 16 July 1614, Opere, p. 674. 
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madman has set his own house on fire spontaneously, his wise neighbor 

would come running with water to put out the fire, even if the madman 

tried to stop him. And so forth.'?° 
If the Catholic cantons of Switzerland could be considered part of the Spanish sphere of 
influence, the French were determined to maintain their preponderant influence over the 
Protestant cantons and the Grisons, and were therefore extremely suspicious of Venetian 
efforts to reach accords with these latter. Sarpi and Carleton were constantly at cross 
purposes with French diplomats in regard to Switzerland. Sarpi reported in September 
1614 that the French secretary of state Villeroy had informed Nicolo Contarini that the 
French could allow Venetian alliances neither with the Protestant cantons nor with the 
Grisons because French interests would inevitably be undermined. But Villeroy promised 
that the French would always be happy to allow the Serenissima’s military convoys to 
pass through on their way to Venetian territory. Sarpi commented sardonically that the 
French would do this “whenever the Spanish say so.”'”° Sarpi made clear to Carleton that 
the desired alliance between Venice and Savoy would probably not be attainable if it 


were seen in Venice as a proposal coming from Turin; it would be much better for the 





'?5 “ Avendo avisato che li vocaboli di confederazione etc. farebbono mal effetto, ho pensato con che forma 
fruttuosamente si potesse trattare, e giudicato che sia pit opportuno il rapresentar cosi, che vedendosi la 
mira di Spagnoli de voler sottometter il duca di Savoia, cosa che succedendo li darebbe animo di far 
listesso in tuta /talia e li acquiesterebbe tanta riputazione che li farebbe strada alla monarchia di Europa a 
che aspirano, sua Maesta per suo interesse risolve di non lasciarlo perdere, ma aiutarlo a far un accordo 
conveniente si che resti nella sua liberta. E perché si tratta molto piu dell’interesse di Vinezia per la vicinita, 
crede che sara per ben commune caminar ambidua di commun concerto, operando che li moti principali 
siano sopiti con condizioni che salvino Savoia che non resti oppresso, nel che non convien attendere se le 
cose fatte gia da lui siano state con raggione o senza, poiché quando il pazzo avesse posto fuoco in casa sua 
spontaneamente, il savio vicino correrebbe con |’acqua ad estinguerlo eziandio oppugnando quello. Etc.” 
Sarpi to Carleton, estate 1614?, Opere, p. 676. 

6 “Vileroy ha detto a Contarini che non pu consentire a confederizione de Svizzeri né de Griggioni per 
esser contraria a Francia e quanto al passo che Francia lo fara sempre avere. Padre Paolo ci aggionge 
quando Spagna vorra.” Sarpi to Carleton, seconda meta di settembre 1614, Opere, p. 677. 
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English to induce Florence and Modena to propose such an alliance with Venice, in 
which case it would be quickly approved by the Senate, Sarpi argued. Sarpi and Carleton 
were also concerned about the status of Mantua, which was of course to remain the key 
point of instability in northern Italy for many years to come. The Venetian government 
had supported the Duke of Mantua against the attack by the Duke of Savoy because of 
their fear that the mercurial Piedmontese was rocking the boat in northern Italy and 
creating dangerous instability. But for Sarpi and Carleton, the goal was to engineer joint 
action by the Venetians and the Duke of Savoy against the Spanish and Milan. Sarpi 
therefore stressed to Carleton that “another point is necessary, and that is that you work to 
overcome the differences with Mantua, because since Venice is committed to defend 
Mantua it cannot pull back, and if Mantua became completely Spanish, the Signory 
would receive many disadvantages because of the long common border which it has with 
Mantua.”!”’ 

In addition to his hostility to France, Sarpi also tried to show that the Spanish 
were the main beneficiaries of French treachery and ineptitude. He commented with 
biting irony that he admired the good luck of the Spanish, who benefited from unrest in 
France just as much as they did from tranquility in that country.'78 Sarpi informed 
Carleton that Pope Paul V was conducting a charm offensive vis-a-vis the Venetians, 


offering them the right to recruit mercenaries in the papal states, with all this serving as a 





27 “TJn altro ponto é necessario, che accomodi le differenze con Mantova perché essendosi Vinezia ubligata 
a conservarlo non puo rittirarsi, e se si facesse Spagnuoli o afatto la Signoria riceverebbe molti incommodi 
per li tanti confini che ha seco.” Sarpi to Carleton, seconda meta di settembre 1614, Opere, p. 677. As 
Cozzi annotates, this passage was decoded by Carleton in a somewhat garbled fashion. 

'28 «< Admiro la buona fortuna de Spagnoli a favore de’ quali riusciranno li moti di Francia non meno che la 
quiete.” Sarpi to Carleton, autumn 1614, Opere, p. 679. 
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diversion to try to prevent a substantive Venetian accord with the Protestant Swiss 
cantons. It was during this period that Sarpi devoted significant time to a dispute about 
the Abbey at Ceneda, developing a correspondence with Simone Contarini, the Venetian 


ambassador to the Holy See.!7? 


By the end of 1614, Sarpi was still hopeful that a deal 
could be struck with Ziirich and Bern, but was pessimistic about the prospects for an 
accord with the Grisons because the of the tremendous difficulties encountered by the 
Venetian ambassador there, Gregorio Barbarigo.'*° The difficulties of arranging joint 
anti-Spanish action with the Duke of Savoy were increased during those months by the 
abortive mission of Sarpi's factional ally Raniero Zeno to Turin. Zeno had tactlessly 
lectured the Duke in their first meeting about the overwhelming power of the Spanish and 
the inadequacy of the Duke's forces, while also painting a bleak picture of the possibility 
of getting any aid from abroad, especially from the notoriously timid King of England. 
Zeno's entourage had also come back with reports about the political ineptitude of the 
Duke. Sarpi told Carleton that he had explained politely to Zeno that he did not have the 
temperament of a diplomat, and made clear to Zeno on this basis why he had bungled the 


131 


sensitive diplomatic mission to Turin. ~ But in any case, Sarpi reported the Venetian 


government had in fact taken a first step towards doing something to support the Duke of 
Savoy. He recommended that the way to increase cooperation among England, Venice, 
and Savoy must proceed by gradual steps. Sarpi urged Carleton to consider using one of 


29 Paolo Sarpi, Lettere Inedite di Fra Paolo Sarpi a Simone Contarini Ambasciatore Veneto in Roma, 
1615 C. Castellani, ed. (Venezia: Visentini, 1892). 

130 «Si come ho speranza grande che confederazione con Zurigo Berna riuscira, cosi temo che con 
Griggioni andara in fumo, tante difficolta avisa Barbarigo che s’attraversano.” Sarpi to Carleton, 11 
dicembre 1614, Opere, p. 681. 

'3! “Al Zen, che é mio grand’amico, dissi con modo che il suo naturale non era proprio per quell’affare, e 
resi la causa, nella quale egli anco ¢ inciampato.” (Sarpi to Carleton, 19 dicembre 1614, Opere, p. 682.) 
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his appearances before the Collegio to convince the Republic to make a military 
demonstration along the border with Spanish Milan as a means of relieving pressure on 
the Duke and winning back some of his confidence.'*” Carleton appears to have had some 
difficulty in understanding Sarpi's advice, and may have been considering a high-profile 
speech recommending a formal anti-Spanish offensive alliance. Sarpi wrote back to 
Carleton's personal qualities were of the highest order, and the outline of his proposal 
could hardly be improved on. But, he warned, the Venetian political constellation was so 
unfavorable that making this proposal not only would not produce any good effect, but 
would have a highly negative result.'*? But, less than a week later, Sarpi was able to 
inform Carleton that the climate had radically changed, and that it might now be fruitful 
to propose to the Venetian government some actions in support of the Duke of Savoy. As 
Cozzi notes, the changing Sarpi's evaluation was probably due to a dispatch from 
Antonio Foscarini in London reporting that James I, acting together with the Dutch, had 
decided to appropriate 400,000 crowns as a subsidy for Savoy, and to threaten to declare 
war on Spain if the Spanish and Milan were to continue their hostilities against the Duke. 
This news had encouraged Sarpi and Carleton to believe that King James I might break 


profile and do something for the Duke after all.'** 


"32 “Quel negozio passera bene se si caminera passo passo, non dando al primo colpo le buone, nel primo 


ottimo sarebbe proponer di mandar genti d’armi alli confini.” Sarpi to Carleton, 19 dicembre 1614, Opere, 
p. 683. 

'33 “Si come il soggetto é eccellente e la disposizione perfetta e la conclusione favorabilissima, cosi la 
congiontura si oppone diametralmente in maniera che non solo la proposizione non partorirebbe alcun buon 
effetto, ma lo produrebbe pessimo.” Sarpi to Carleton, 13 January 1615, Opere, p. 683. 

'4 As the Cozzis note, “Dudley Carleton e lo stesso Sarpi dubitavano, alla meta di gennaio, che il Senato 
veneziano sarebbe stato disposto ad impegnarsi per quella collaborazione antispagnola, oltre che per la 
mediazione di pace. Sarebbe stato necessario, scriveva l’ambasciatore, che il re iniziasse 
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In preparation for this intervention by Carleton, Sarpi sent the Englishman 
detailed instructions on how this speech should be framed, worded, and delivered. 
Christmas was approaching, but Sarpi recommended first of all that Carleton not say 
anything about the fact that England and Venice were using different calendars, because 
many Venetians considered this a religious matter and might be offended. Rather, Sarpi 
suggested Carleton could make use of a text apparently from Paolo Paruta’s Venetian 
History which presents Anglo-Venetian relations in a highly positive light; Sarpi thought 
that it would be good for many senators to go and read this material, which they might do 
once they had heard it. A good line of argument, Sarpi thought, would be to show that 
Venice had not hesitated to oppose the Spanish in the past when Madrid was far more 
powerful, and should therefore oppose them a fortiori now that they were weaker.'*° 
Sarpi warned Carleton that he was dealing with persons who were very suspicious and 
quick to take offense, so he had to avoid words like alliances, confederations, and others 
of this type because these were sure to induce even more suspicion. It was much better to 
talk about consolidating friendship, maintaining close contact, and other notions of this 
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type. ~” It would be good to praise the Venetians somewhat beyond what they deserve, 


Sarpi recommended, but not so much as to make him think that they could now assume 





contemporaneamente un’azione fattiva e risoluta contro gli Spagnoli in Germania.” Venezia, Austria, 
Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 427. 

'5 “Tq crederei bene accommodar il periodo in maniera che si dimostrasse li Spagnoli esser stati in quel 
tempo piu potenti che al presente per inferir la conclusione che avendoli fatto opposizione in quel tempo, 
maggiormente si possi farla al presente.” Sarpi to Carleton, 17 January 1615, Opere, p. 686. 

'96 “A vendo a trattar con persone che molte sono ombrose, li vocaboli di leghe, confederazioni et altri 
simili inducono in loro sospetti, il meglio di tutto é usar termini di ristringer amicizia, conservar buona 
intelligenza, etc.” Sarpi to Carleton, 17 January 1615, Opere, p. 686. 
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the roles of leisured spectators, which many of them would be glad to do.'*” Here 
Carleton could point out that while James I lived far away from the fire, the Venetians 
were very close, and should therefore take action. When speaking of the German 
Protestant princes, Sarpi recommended that Carleton avoid the use of the term 
"tramontani” (meaning transalpine or northern) because of the negative connotations this 
term had for Venetians, but should rather simply refer to "other princes," or "princes of 
other kingdoms."!*® Sarpi also included a list of talking points which Carleton needed to 
be sure to mention. One was obviously the subsidy of 400,000 crowns which King James 
I had promised to the Duke of Savoy.'*? The Venetians needed to look beyond the Duke 
of Savoy as an individual with a certain temperament, and consider the liberty of Italy 
and of Europe.'“” The Republic had not hesitated to go to war with Charles V, who was 
much stronger than Philip II, in order to secure the independence of Milan. Milan is 
bigger than Piedmont but Piedmont is more important for the freedom of Italy because it 
controls the passes across the Alps to France, whence assistance might come. With their 
territorial acquisitions, the Spanish were attempting to encircle Italy from all sides. Most 
important of all, Sarpi told Carleton to stress that none of this was designed to disturb the 


peace of Italy, but only to induce the Spanish to respect that peace, which they were now 


'37 “Quando un poco di eccesso in lodare pud far buon effetto 6 commendabile, ma non pud far se non 
p > p 


cattivo il concedere che possino esser oziosi spettatori, a che molti sarebbono volentieri inclinati....” Sarpi 
to Carleton, 17 January 1615, Opere, p. 687. 

'38 <1] yvocabolo tramontani ha certa cattiva significazione in nostra ligua, che non é bene col vocabolo 
raccordare, ma si puo dir il medesmo dicendo altri prencipi, overo prencipi d’altri regni.” Sarpi to Carleton, 
17 January 1615, Opere, p. 687. 

139 «mi parerebbe molto in proposito inserir a loco conveniente questi concetti: l’uno é far menzione 
dell’aiuto d’i 400 mila che il re assegna di presente al duca di Savoia....” Sarpi to Carleton, 17 January 
1615, Opere, p. 687. 

“Che non bisogna aver riguardo alla persona, né al natural del duca, ma aver per fine la liberta d’Italia e 
d’Europa.” Sarpi to Carleton, 17 January 1615, Opere, p. 688. 
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disturbing by their plans for agerandizement. *! 


No detail escaped Sarpi's attention: at the 
end, it was important to give a very short resume of the main points in a very resolute 
tone. Carleton should also ask that the entire matter be kept strictly secret, a point which 
many foreigners underestimated, and that the answer be a resolute one. Sarpi also 
pointed out that the version of Carleton's remarks that would be presented to the Venetian 
senate after his departure would be even more important than his own oration directly to 
the Doge and the Collegio. There was a danger that the stenographic transcription which 
would then be read aloud to the Senate might mangle some of his main points. The way 
to solve this, Sarpi suggested, was to prepare a copy of Carleton's speech and give it to 
the secretary of the Senate, remarking: "the ambassador went on for a long time, so take 
this and you won't have to work so hard.”'*? We should keep in mind that this conflict of 
the Duke of Savoy with Spanish Milan was the immediate prelude to the outbreak of the 
Thirty Years’ War which was, as we have argued, the Venetian attack on the Ferdinand 
of Styria in December of that same year of 1615. 

Carleton delivered this speech to the Collegio on 22 January 1615. He wrote to 
Sarpi on the following day that he had received a new confirmation of English policy and 
a new order from James I to work with the Venetian senate for an honorable peace or to 
provide help for the Duke of Savoy to liberate him from opposition and ruin. Carleton 


also argued that the time was right for a joint Anglo- Venetian action because of the 





'4! “Sopra tutte le cose dire che niente si fa per turbar la pace d'Italia essi turbano volendosi sotto quel 
nome impatronire.” Sarpi to Carleton, 17 January 1615, Opere, p. 688. 

'2 “Wi sarebbe remedio, facendo che nell’uscire il suo ne dasse copia a quello che accompagner, con dire, 
il signor é stato un poco longo, accid voi non faciate tanta fatica etc.” (Sarpi to Carleton, 17 January 1615, 
Opere, p. 689.) Carleton can be shown to have followed Sarpi's advice on this point, since the copy he 
prepared is still in the Venetian archives, as Cozzi points out. 
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inherent weakness in the Spanish position: "Any joint demonstration by his Majesty and 
the Venetians will infallibly have effects, since the Spanish have neither the will nor the 
forces sufficient to face conflict in Italy and with the Dutch at the same time, and since 
both of these matters still remain undecided, each one can help the other."'*? Carleton 
also used this letter to thank Sarpi indirectly for the coaching and instruction he had 
received for the preparation of his important speech to the Collegio: “Let Father Master 
Paolo be assured that his criticisms are more dear to me than praise coming from 
others.”!“* But Carleton’s anti-Spanish rhetoric was constantly undercut by the aversion 
to conflict of James I. The reaction from London to the Carleton-Sarpi intervention into 
the Collegio and the Senate came in the form of a letter from the foreign secretary Sir 
Ralph Winwood in which Carleton was told that James I “doth find it strange that you 
showed without charge upon premeditate and advised deliberation, in so public and 
solemn assembly, and adventure to make so sharp and bitter invective against so great a 
monarch as the King of Spain."'*° Other members of the diplomatic corps resident at 
Venice also began to suspect that Carleton was acting on his own, and not following 
orders from his government: the Cozzis note that the Spanish ambassador suspected 


Carleton of carrying on his own personal policy, prevaricating in respect to the 





3 “<Qgni unita dimostrazione di sua Maesta e Veneziani fara infalibilmente l’uno e l’altro di questi effetti, 
essendo che non hanno Spagnoli né l’animo né la forza di romper in /talia et é con gli Stati in un tratto, e 
stando fin ora questi due negozi indecisi, l’uno s’avvantaggiera per l’altro.” Carleton to Sarpi, 23 January 
1615, Opere, p. 690. 

'44 «| il padre maestro Paolo s’assicuri che mi sono piu care eius castigationes quam alterius laudationes.” 
Carleton to Sarpi, 23 January 1615, Opere, p. 691. 

5 COPY, XII, p. 316, cited by Cozzi, Opere, p. 690. 
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instructions received from James I.'“° It will be recalled that Henry Wotton's fiery speech 
in favor of Venice during the Interdict had been criticized after the fact by Lord Salisbury 
as “most improper." Now, Carleton’s impassioned call for action against Spain was also 
disavowed by Sir Ralph Winwood. Both ambassadors were notorious for their 
freelancing, but here we have a pattern of English diplomats going off the reservation in 
the direction suggested by Paolo Sarpi. 

The ever-vacillating James I, after taking what looked like a courageous stand, 
now decided to send Carleton to Turin in an attempt to mediate between the Duke of 
Savoy and the Spanish Governor of Milan. Here Carleton would be sure to meet the 
Venetian ambassador Zeno. Sarpi, always anxious to hide the existence and operations 
of his network, warned Carleton not to show when meeting Zeno that he knew anything 
about his activities.'*’ Sarpi also summed up for Carleton's benefit the most recent 
Venetian diplomatic correspondence from Paris, which showed that the Spanish 
ambassador there was saying that the Jiilich-Cleves dispute could be solved, but the 
Italian conflicts could not be. In addition, the word was that Villeroy had lost power after 
telling Marie de Medici to postpone for two years the Spanish marriages of the Dauphin 
with the daughter of Philip III and of his sister with the Prince of Asturias. '“* In the late 


winter of 1615, the Venetians were finally able to stipulate accords with Zirich and Bern, 





'46 «<i dubitava ad esempio dall’ambasciatore de Spagna che il Carleton facesse a Venezia una politica 
personale, prevaricando le istruzioni avute dal suo re (see Archivio di Stato, Firenze, Archivio mediceo, F. 
3003, c. 388v, letter of the Florentine resident, 19 July 1614.)” Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et 
accommodamento, p. 426. 

'47 «| fra padre maestro la prega non monstrar con ambasciatore Zeno d’ aver alcuna cognizione di lui...” 
Sarpi to Carleton, 9 February 1615, Opere, p. 692. 

'8 “Dortano le lettere de Francia che l’ambasciator spagnol appresso a quel re accerta che le cose di Cleves 
s’accommoderano, ma non quelle d’Italia. Che Villeroi doppo il ritorno non é nella solita riputazione.” 
Sarpi to Carleton, 9 February 1615, Opere, p. 692. 
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but, as Sarpi had expected, the negotiations with the Grisons collapsed. Ercole Salici 
blamed the crude hard-line negotiating methods of the Venetian ambassador Barbarigo. 
At the same time, the Spanish concentrated some troops along the borders with the 
Venetian state. Sarpi reported to Carleton that “these troops are few, and by deploying 
along the border they can cause bad feelings, but not so few that one can sleep well, and 
people have this on their minds — although the common opinion is that their only goal is 
to make us spend money” to counter this presence,!”” 

Sir Henry Wotton had been favorable to the marriage of James's daughter 
Princess Elizabeth to the Duke of Savoy, quite possibly because the Duke had put Wotton 
on the Piedmontese payroll as a lobbyist for this purpose. Dudley Carleton was 
unremittingly hostile to a marriage of Princess Elizabeth to any Catholic suitor, including 
any Italian. He was also unfavorable to a Catholic marriage for Prince Henry, the Prince 
of Wales. In an evaluation on the prospects for the English royal marriages drawn up by 
Sarpi on Carleton's request, the Friar stressed first of all the need to avoid “pernicious 
engagements” with Spain, which were sure to be exacerbated by differences of faction 
and religion, causing “inevitable threats” to James I and his posterity. The same problems 
would emerge, Sarpi argued, if a Spanish princess were to marry a son of James. Sarpi 
was also opposed to marrying the Prince of Wales to an Italian princess. He conceded 
that the house of Savoy was top-grade nobility, but here it would be necessary to have her 
convert to Protestantism in advance. In any case, Sarpi's opinion was that it was 
‘4° <7 a gente é pocca, che allogiando alli confini possa ingelosire, se ben non cosi pocca che concedi il 


dormir sicuro, e si ci pensa. Se ben Ja comune opinione é che non ci sia altro fine che far spendere.” Sarpi 
to Carleton, March 1615, Opere, p. 693. 
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impossible to make binding arrangements with Italian princes: “I hold another axiom to 
be absolutely certain, which is that the pious goodwill of one side must never imagine 
that it can penetrate the profound malice of the other side by measuring it with its own 
criteria. I therefore recommend to His Majesty that he should only provide the Prince of 
Wales with a wife of his own religion, possibly among his relatives in Germany; and, 
because of the current arrangements of the German states, the Palatine House merits the 
felicity of the Princess’ marriage.”!*’ Around the same time, Sarpi hinted to Groslot that 
Elizabeth Stuart would indeed go to Heidelberg.'*' As Cozzi and his co-authors observed, 
“...Carleton had helped the Count Palatine in regard to his marriage with Elizabeth of 
England, suggesting to the Secretary of State Lord Salisbury that this marriage would be 
expedient and would promote the cooperation of the Protestant princes of Germany, 
sending along this opinion by Friar Paolo Sarpi in support of this view. Carleton had in 
fact maintained a rather intense correspondence with the Count Palatine, which had been 
useful to him as well as to Sarpi, to whom he frequently showed the letters, in order to 


99152 


study the evolution of the German-Dutch question up close.” °* This active 


correspondence between Carleton and the Palatine court may explain why this topic is 
not prominent in the letters between Sarpi and von Dohna. 

The other great sponsor of the Bohemian match for Elizabeth Stuart had been 
Christian von Anhalt. Christian eagerly took credit for arranging the alliance, not 


'S° “Perd sento con il documento di sua Maesta non doversi dar moglie al principe se non di sua religione, e 
se ve ne sia in Germania del suo sangue la inclina: e che per la disponsizione delli stati correnti la casa 
Palatina meriti la felicita delle nozze della principessa.” Sarpi to Carleton, September 1612, Opere, p. 698. 
'S! “To perd, riputando che sia concluso col palatino, vado credendo che il duca di Savoia, vedendo levato 
Vequilibrio di Francia e Spagna ed ambedue poste in una sola bilancia, pensi di assicurare le cose sue 
accostandosi a chi lo puo difendere.” Sarpi to Groslot, 22 May 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 231. 

'S? Cozzi, Opere, p. 641. 
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realizing that he had sown the seeds of future tragedy: "how brilliant for instance had 
been his management of the English marriage! But he had not paused to consider that a 
day of reckoning would come when the English King realized that he had been inveigled 
into a German war.... He calculated wrong: when the moment came not one of his far- 
sought alliances bore the strain. His masterstroke outside Germany was the English 
marriage, inside it was the Protestant Union.”'*’ The Palatine match for Elizabeth Stuart 
to which Sarpi had thus made a significant contribution was one of the major ingredients 
in the conflagration of 1618-1648. When, in 1619, the Bohemian rebels offered Frederick 
V of the Palatinate the crown of Bohemia, it was clear that they hoped the English 
Electress would mean English support for their rebellion. The next big question before 
the eyes of all Europe was, would Frederick accept this offer? Most authorities agree that 
Elizabeth Stuart was one of the main voices goading him on towards what would turn out 
to be the abyss of Prague. Gardiner reflects the older British view: "The princes of the 
Union, and even his own counselors, took opposite sides. In his own family, his mother 
raised a voice of warning. His wife, Elizabeth of England, the beautiful and high- 
spirited, urged him to the enterprise. The poor young man himself was well-nigh 
distracted. At last he found a consolation in the comfortable belief that his election was 
an act of God."!** Wedgwood’s is a more recent British account: she writes that 

... there was one other influence to be reckoned with in the household of 

the Elector Palatine, his wife Elizabeth. This princess combined buoyant 

health and high spirits with character, intelligence, and beauty. Her 


loveliness was that of color and animation, and her begrimed and faded 
portraits can do no more than indicate a forgotten glory. The splendor of 





'S? Wedgwood, pp. 53-54. 
'S Gardiner, p. 39. 
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auburn hair, the subtlety of flushed cheek and swift gesture, the expressive 
changes of the shrewd, observant eyes and witty mouth, mirrors of that 
‘wild humor' which scandalized and bewitched her contemporaries -- these 
are lost forever. Her letters give us fragmentary flashes of the brave, 
frivolous soul, fragments too of the harsher substance beneath, a courage 
matched by resolution in which obstinacy and pride played their part. A 
contract which had been arranged for the most prosaic reasons had 
quickened into a marriage of love. Elizabeth despised her husband's 
language and never learned it, quarreled with his family and made chaos 
of his household affairs, but with the Elector himself she lived in a 
perpetual honeymoon, bestowing on him a pet name from the fashionable 
love story of the day, sending him little gifts and indulging in the most 
delightful disputes and reconciliations. But it was not the moment for an 
idyll, and the Elector Palatine was not the man.’» 

This woman, whose presence had been facilitated to some extent at least by Sarpi, 
cast a vote of some importance in favor of accepting the offer from Prague: "The young 
Electress Elizabeth valiantly assumed a neutral attitude in public, but popular report 
attributed a different policy to her, and legend put into her mouth the proud statement that 
she would rather eat sauerkraut with a king than eat roast meat with an Elector. 

Whatever her open conduct, she expressed herself frankly in favor of her husband's 
acceptance in her letters, and it is difficult to believe that the Bohemian crown was a 
subject altogether barred in the electoral bedchamber. Her contempt for Ferdinand was 
boundless: 'He hath but one eye, and that not very good,’ she wrote lightheartedly; 'I am 
afraid he will be lousy for he hath not money to buy himself clothes.""’*° The princess 
was thus in her own way as adventurous as Christian von Anhalt, and perhaps as 


adventurous as Sarpi, even though she was hazarding herself in the process. Pagés saw 


Frederick as “egged on by the Prince of Anhalt... or perhaps by his wife, a haughty 





'SS Wedgwood, p. 54-55 
'56 Wedgwood, p. 97. 
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English princess, daughter of James I, who was very proud of her royal blood and 
considered her current title of Electress as something of a fall from grace.” Frederick V 
was then 23 years old, and Elizabeth Stuart now became a significant political liability 
for him. “His youth, and his bearing, and his charm at first won him the sympathy of the 
Bohemians, but the new queen, Elizabeth, who could not speak a word of Czech and was 
not able to communicate with anyone, was isolated among her ladies in waiting, who 
were all English, and showed herself for what she was, haughty and lacking in kindness. 
She only needed a few weeks to make herself unpopular.”!*’ 

Sarpi also composed for Carleton an analysis of the theological opinions of 
Vorstius, the Arminian leader who had attracted the attacks of James I, who had written 
to the Estates General of Holland demanding that they immediately expel from their 
territory this “horrible monster” and “virulent enemy of the divine essence.”'* In 1612, 
Vorstius had also been the target of an investigation on charges of contacts with the 
Polish Socinians. Sarpi's critique of Vorstius contrasts with his other communications 
with Carleton by virtue of its obvious restraint and reserve. It does not represent the kind 
of raging polemic against the Arminian theologian which might have pleased the 
pedantry of James I. This was in line with Sarpi's long-standing critique of the English 
monarch, which was that he was far too involved with books and theology, and much too 
negligent of military-political affairs of state. One senses that Sarpi was trying to guide 
James and his diplomats away from the terrain of theological controversy, and towards 


direct repression and military action, which was the kind of intervention that Sarpi valued 


'ST Pagés, pp. 64-65. 
'8 Cozzi, Opere, p. 704. 
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most highly. Sarpi complained repeatedly to Groslot that the most effective resistance 
against the Spanish could come from the King of England, but he was busy elsewhere, 


occupied with “Vorstius and other things of this type."'® 


With more than the usual dose 
of sardonic irony, Sarpi informed Hotman de Villiers that he was “obliged to have great 
respect for Dr. Vorstius, since so great a King makes it his business to eject him, and I 
cannot understand his interest, although I suppose that it must be great.”!° As for 
Vorstius, he was an Arminian and needed to be muzzled, not debated, in Sarpi’s view. 
Sarpi’s evaluation of Vorstius deals in particular with the Arminian’s treatise on 
the nature and attributes of God. The tone is mocking and ironical about James at the 
beginning; Sarpi starts off by informing Carleton that “in these days which are so empty 
of the actions which are most necessary I have spent my time” reading this treatise by 
Vorstius from beginning to end. Sarpi suggests that he will be careful not to take sides in 
some of the disputes, which amounts to a broad hint that James is a fool for doing so, 6! 
In general, Sarpi concluded that Vorstius was much too eager to aiivaice opinions about 
theology in areas where faith and piety have not established precise limits. Sarpi advised 
that “in using our freedom to advance opinions we must be careful not to scandalize the 
weaker consciences who believe that some indifferent opinion is actually necessary or 


else it is contrary to sound doctrine.”'™ The point was that Vorstius, before publishing his 


work, should have made sure that no weak consciences would be scandalized by it. 





159 « nessun pud se non [il re d’] Inghilterra, il quale non vi puo attender, essendo occupato con Vorstius, 


ed in altre cose di questo genere.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de l’Isle, 8 May 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 230. 

' “Son costretto di far una gran stima del dottor Vorstio poiché un cosi gran re fa impresa di scacciarlo, né 
so credere |’interesse, se ben presuppongo che vi sia grande....” Sarpi to Hotman de Villiers, 22 June 1612, 
LAG, p. 203. 

'8! Onere, pp. 713-714. 

'© Opere, p. 715. 
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“Awareness of what is expedient is the summit of human knowledge,” asserted the 
pragmatist Sarpi.!© The problem with books in particular was that no one could ever be 
sure that they would not fall into the hands of some weaker conscience, and create 
scandal and doubt. Therefore, Sarpi recommended censorship, even when only 
indifferent things, and not the essential articles of faith, were being questioned: “I would 
think it well that the magistrate as representative of the church could absolutely prohibit 
the spreading of new opinions even if they only touched nonessential questions, since we 


should always fear giving cause for scandal."!™ 


In addition to external censorship by the 
civil magistrate, Sarpi also demanded self-censorship by authors who needed to make 
sure that they were not offending anybody with their writing: “I would say in addition 
that we could absolutely recommend to every Christian in fact that, whenever a new 
opinion about nonessential matters or argument against some prejudice came into their 
mind, if they wanted to proceed in safety, they should hold all this within themselves and 
not communicate it to other people.”'© This might be described as Sarpi's gag rule 
against theological speculation of almost any form. The position of Vorstius was also 


endangered by the fact that “the proofs he used for his opinion for the most part generate 


conclusions which are much broader than those which he says he has in mind in his 


13 « et certo la cognitione delle oportunita é il colmo della sapienza humana...” “Scrittura su Vorstio,” 


Sarpi to Carleton, 1615, Opere, p. 716. 

'4 “Crederei bene che potesse il Magistrato come bailo della chiesa assolutamente prohibire la divulgatione 
delle nove openioni, se ben indifferente et sempre temer occasioni di scandolo....” “Scrittura su Vorstio,” 
Sarpi to Carleton, 1615, Opere, p. 716. 

'65 “TD irei ancora potersi assolutamente consigliare ogni christiano, che venendoli in mente nova opinione 
indifferente, o novo argomento contro la pregiudicata fosse per operar siccuramente trattenendo il tutto in 
se stesso senza communicarlo ad altri....” “Scrittura su Vorstio,” Sarpi to Carleton, 1615, Opere, p. 716- 
717. 
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Apology.”’® For Sarpi, any new theological proposition was opening up an infinite field, 
and the author could not complain if those entering that field might walk around 
according to his encouragement, up to the point that majority opinion will damage 
theological speculation.’®’ Sarpi applied one of his signature medical metaphors to the 
theology of Vorstius: “Old pains are felt less because of habit, and one already knows 
what remedies to use if they become unbearable. New pains are unaccustomed, they 
cause fear because one does not know where they will end, and since there is no ready 
and known remedy, they hurt more, seem greater, and before one learns the way to 
tolerate them and mitigate them, they grow to be more serious than the old pains. If 
someone is not certain of being able to regain their health, what is the point of suffering 
and not coming to terms with the hereditary disease which has become natural through 
the habit of one's parents and one's self?”'®* These arguments became part of the 
preparation for the suppression of the entire Arminian faction at the Synod of Dort. 
Carleton departed from Venice in 1615 and arrived in The Hague in 1616. His 
instructions were to establish close cooperation first of all with Maurice of Nassau, and 
then with Oldenbarneveld. These instructions contained one paragraph dealing with 


religious questions: 


166 “Ft Je prove usate per l’opinione sua per la maggior parte inferiscono conclusioni assai pit ample di 
quelle, che nell’ Apologia egli afferma esser di sua mente.” “Scrittura su Vorstio,” Sarpi to Carleton, 1615, 
Opere, p. 717. 

‘67 “Ma chi vien fuora con una nova propositione rappresenta un campo infinito, dove non si puo duoler se 
ciascun passeggia secondo il suo incitamento sintanto che’! consento del pit havera preiudicato alli 
speculativi.” “Scrittura su Vorstio,” Sarpi to Carleton, 1615, Opere, p. 718. 

'68 “a chi é certo di non poter aquistare intiera sanita a che buono travagliarsi, et non contentarsi pit tosto 
dell’ infirmita hereditaria, fatta gia naturale per la consuetudine delli progenitori, et propria?” “Scrittura su 
Vorstio,” Sarpi to Carleton, 1615, Opere, pp. 718-719. 
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In Holland there have lately have been violent and sharp contestations 
amongst the towns in cause of religion, which we fear are rather for the 
time allayed than quenched and extinguished. If therefore they should be 
unhappily revived doing your time, you shall not forget that you are the 
minister of that master, whom God has made the sole protector of his 
religion; and therefore, besides your assistance, which we would have you 
give to the true professors of the Gospel in your discourse and 
conferences, you may let fall, how hateful the maintenance of these 
erroneous opinions is to the majesty of God, how displeasing unto us their 
dearest friends, and how disgraceful to the honor and government of that 
State. 


There appears to be no specific mention of the tactic of forcing a synod or 
national church council on the Dutch, and the English official Sir Thomas Lake expressed 
skepticism about the advisability of this approach on more than one occasion. 

In this context, we should be called the observations made by the returning 
Venetian ambassador Nicol Molin in his re/azione to the senate in 1607. These 
included the idea that James I was too indolent and too negligent is to actually carry out 
the duties of state inherent in kingship, with the result that he delegated everything to his 
advisors and was consequently ruled by them: “He throws off all business, which he 
leaves to his Council and to his Ministers. And so one may truly say that he is Sovereign 


in name and in appearance rather than in substance and effect.” 


In those earlier years, 
the real royal power was in the hands of Robert Cecil: “Greatest and most eminent of all 
is Robert, Earl of Salisbury, first Secretary of State, whose authority is so absolute that he 
may truly be called the King.”'’' After Cecil’s death the picture is undoubtedly more 


complex, but we may be on firm ground in assuming that the English monarch's habit of 


' “Instructions” of James I to Carleton, Ralph Winwood to Carleton, 6 January 1615, SDCL, p. 6. 
'7 Relazione of Molin to Collegio, 1607, CSPV, Vol. X., p. 510. 
'7! Relazione of Molin to Collegio, 1607, CSPV, Vol. X., p. 515. 
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delegating authority to his officials had not substantially changed, and that Carleton 


availed himself of these opportunities. 


“OPORTET IMPERATOREM STATIM MORI” 


One of James’ advisers was Sir Ralph Winwood, who had served as English 
envoy in The Hague, and whose hostility to Oldenbarneveld was beyond all doubt, as we 
have seen. As Jan den Tex notes, some of Winwood’s despatches show “that he was 
trying to blacken Oldenbarneveld in the King’s eyes.”'”” By October 1617, it is clear that 
Winwood, by now the foreign secretary, was committed to having Oldenbarneveld 
assassinated, as it emerges from a dispatch sent to Carleton: 


I know him well, and know that he hath great powers and abilities, and 
malice itself must confess that man never hath done more faithful and 
powerful service to his country than he. But finis coronat opus and il di 
lodi lacera; oportet imperatorem statem mori: and for him, that has lived 
in so great honor, that hath managed the affairs of that state forty years 
together, and that with a most happy and fortunate success, now being aux 
derniers abois, even as it were at the last gasp to breathe out his own 
shame and disgrace, cannot but make him the subject of much sorrow to 
his friends, and of scorn to his enemies.!” 


“Oportet imperatorem statem mori” — “it is expedient that the Emperor die immediately” 


-- there could be no more blunt commitment to eliminating Oldenbarneveld.'”* When 


'?2Jan den Tex, Oldenbarneveld (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1973), p. 493. 

'3 Winwood to Carleton, 17 October 1617, SDCL, pp. 193-194. 

'* It is highly interesting to note that the most authoritative 20th century biography of Oldenbarneveld by 
Jan den Tex reproduces this letter, but unaccountably omits the critical passage “oportet imperatorem 
statim mori,” perhaps since it would undermine the author's thesis that Dudley Carleton and his associates 
were not irrevocably committed a priori to the judicial murder of Oldenbarneveld. See den Tex, p. 600. 
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King James and Winwood sent Carleton a message calling for the convocation of the 
national synod which he was to read before the States-General on 22 April 1617, den Tex 
notes, "Winwood had written to impress on him that he was not to say anything more 
than the letter contained by way of explanation. Either he or the King seems to have 
suspected their ambassador of excessive zeal, of which traces are indeed evident in the 
ensuing months."!”° Here is another indication that an English diplomat was departing 
from the orders of his masters, and in this case once again the prime suspects in the 
matter of undue influence are the Sarpi network. 

But there were other points of view within the English diplomatic establishment. 
Winwood died in 1617. Carleton’s informer Matthew Slade reported soon after: “Sr 
Adrian Paw told mee that the Advocate is not sory for Mr Secretary Winwoods decease. 
There are many that have lost much thereby, of which I am one, unto whom his life and 
love was most deare. And I hope the Advocate shal gain litle by our losse, who knoweth 
not how neere his own hower-glasse is out.”'’® Again, Slade makes it clear that the 
English are determined to eliminate Oldenbarneveld. Winwood was succeeded by his 
assistant Sir Thomas Lake, described by den Tex as “a client of the Howards, and thus of 
the court clique to which Winwood was hostile.”'’’ Lake repeatedly warned Carleton 
about the dangers of campaigning for the convocation of the Dutch national synod, citing 
the possibility that the country would be split into two hostile camps, a situation from 
which only the Spanish could benefit. Lake admonished Carleton in December 1617: “I 
'® Den Tex, p. 580. 


"6 Slade to Carleton, 20 November 1617, Slade Letters, p. 63. 
'” Den Tex, p. 600. 
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pray God send your synod that good success; but I look for none; but, if it were possible, 

to put the question to silence were the best way; for I do believe the Arminians will never 
be bound by anything the Synod shall do: and for the carrying of it by plurality of voices, 
it will not work much, because the world seeth, that that is the drift of the Synod 


already.” 


In the following month he again returned to the theme: “I fear much the event 
of these businesses, and this much the issue of the Synod as any thing. I thought it not a 
menace to give your Lordship advertisement, then I hear from one, who writes it to me 
privately from the other side, that they have some hope of Utrecht to disband from the 
General Union. It is good to have an eye to it."'”” A couple of days later Lake observed, 
with some resignation: “I have nothing else to trouble your Lordship with now, but that I 
am sorry to see the disorders of those countries grow so as they do.”!®° Carleton replied: 
“T must crave pardon, if I differ from your honor in opinion concerning the issue of the 
Synod. I rather misdoubt the beginning, considering the many traverses, to which it is 
subject.”'*' Carleton was doubtless aware of the many dangers inherent in the calling of a 
Dutch national synod, and he attempted to organize support from the Lord Chancellor Sir 
Francis Bacon, who was a member of the royal council. Seeking some encouragement to 
go forward, Carleton wrote to Bacon that “his Majesty's councils, both by letter and 
message, have always tended to this course of national Synod, which is so harsh a sound 


to many of these men here (and those none of the meanest), that for the part I have had in 


this business I may say to them with the apostle, inimicus factus sum vobis vera 





'8 T ake to Carleton, 23 December 1617, SDCL, p. 223. 
'® Take to Carleton, 4 January 1618, SDCL, p. 229. 

'80T ake to Carleton, 6 January 1618, SDCL, p. 229. 

'8! Carleton to Lake, 21 January 1618 OS, SDCL, p. 239. 
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dicens,”'®* 


But as late as March 1618, Lake was still communicating skepticism to 
Carleton about what he ominously called “your synod”: “Touching your synod I have not 
yet received any direction from his Majesty, the project having not, when I was last with 
him, been read over; but my opinion is confirmed, that it would never come to a decision, 
and so as nothing pass of other heresies to be tolerated. These high points of 
predestination are not far differing from some wishes of his Majesty heretofore, that they 
might not be spoken of in public, at least before the vulgar. God send it a good issue; for 
I fear a decision will not be had, or else work further matter of exasperation."'® The 
French ambassador was also deeply concerned about the danger of splitting the Dutch 
over the religious question. As Carleton reported to Lake, “the Arminians take advantage 
of his words remédes corrosifs plus nuisibles au malade que la maladie méme, as meant 
of synods, which they seek by all means to avoid.”'*4 

One of the main weapons against Oldenbarneveld was the slander that he had 
become a Spanish agent, and was trying to turn the Dutch Republic over to Spain. It was 
a complete invention, but den Tex feels obligated to argue that the charge somehow had 
some credibility: “Oldenbarneveld could only be intending to hand the Netherlands over 
to Spain when he made this proposal. Oldenbarneveld had no such intention. That is 
now known with complete certainty, but Maurice cannot be blamed if the suspicions he 


had already been harboring in 1612 were enhanced by the Advocate’s apparent 


carelessness in two respects: disregard of the Spanish danger and disregard of mistrust 


'82 << have made myself your enemy by telling the truth." Carleton to Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor, 
30 January 1618, SDCL, p. 240. 

'83 T ake to Carleton, 5 March 1618, SDCL, p. 249. 

'® Carleton to Lake, 20 January 1681, SDCL, p. 230. 
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felt in the country, by no means only by Maurice.”!®> Where could such a wild calumny 
have come from? One of those who had argued precisely the thesis that Oldenbarneveld 
had become a Spanish asset was Paolo Sarpi, who had written to Foscarini as early as 
1609, at the time of the Twelve Years Truce” “‘S’intende che Barnevert é tutto 
spagnolo...” — we hear that Barneveld is completely Spanish.'*° This contention may be 
regarded as a key ideological credendum of the Sarpi network as a whole.'®’ Of course, 


other key protagonists of the Dutch factional clash asserted the same thing, starting with 


Maurice of Nassau.'** 


Oldenbarneveld’s policy was that the Arminian-Gomarist dispute should be 
decided by the States General, and that a latitudinarian compromise formula should be 
found that would make the public church broad enough to allow the peaceful coexistence 
of the two factions. Relevant to these considerations was the fact that most government 


officials were Arminians, and most clerics were Gomarists. The Gomarist reply was that 


'§5 Den Tex, p. 504. 

'86 Sarpi to Foscarini, 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 60. 

'87 We have not come across any letters between Sarpi and Carelton during the latter’s Dutch embassy, but 
Carleton’s personal letters to John Chamberlain contain numerous references to correspondence with the 
French Huguenot physician Jacques Asselineau, who is known to have been a conduit for messages from 
Sarpi: see DCIC, pp. 14, 128, 130, 232, 233, 239, and 248. Sarpi often sent letters to the Netherlands 
through his long-time contact Daniel Nis, a Dutch merchant who operated out of a shop called the nave 
d’oro or golden ship in the Merceria neighborhood, not far from St. Mark’s Square in Venice: “Direct your 
Letters for me to Daniel Nis from whom I received the last, and I will gett him to undergoe the trouble of 
myne. The ArchBishop of Spalato gone into England giveth account in his Manifesto....” Micanzio to 
Cavendish, 24 February 1617, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 58; after Bacon’s death Micanzio re-routed his 
correspondence with Cavendish through Nis: “If your Lor.’ thinke good to hold on the same way for our 
letters by Sig’ Nis I like it. Sometimes I shall likewise (a) use the way of the Venice Amb." resident there, to 
whom I am much obliged; so by theis 2 wayes wee may continue, seeing wee have noe other meanes to 
enjoy our sincere freindshipp, omitting for once the termes of service.” Micanzio to Cavendish, 1626, 
Hobbes transl., p. 311. Another conduit for correspondence was Giovann Francesco Biondi, whom Sarpi 
had used as a courier to London and who shows up in the Carleton-Chamberlain correspondence. 

188 “There are two factions in the land, said Maurice, ‘that of Orange and that of Spain, and the two chief of 
the Spanish faction are those political and priestly Arminians, Uytenbogaert and Oldenbarneveld.’” Vander 
Kemp, iv. 40. Motley, Barneveld, vol. Il, p. 116. 
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these matters had to be decided by the fractious clerics themselves in a national synod of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, and that the theological basis of Calvinism was eternal and 
unalterable. The heart of Oldenbarneveld’s action was to convince Amsterdam and the 
other towns of the province of Holland to maintain provincial unity by neutralizing the 
political and theological factional conflict as much as possible.'®? The Advocate and the 
moderates wanted to separate theology from politics. Rotterdam, Utrecht, and Leiden 
found Oldenbarneveld’s strategy persuasive, but Amsterdam refused to embrace it, 
although only by a small margin. By 1616, the Oldenbarneveld forces were being crushed 
by the combined efforts of Maurice of Nassau, the Amsterdam merchants of the Dutch 
East India Company, and the radical Calvinist preachers — with help from James and 
Carleton. Maurice in particular proved himself to be an indefatigable organizer for his 
own cause. The preachers of the Dutch countryside were solidly Gomarist, and so were 
the poorer urban masses of artisans and apprentices, among whom unrest was growing by 
1616, with economic issues including a crisis of the textile industry playing a role. In 
Delft, a sudden decline in brewing led to the pillaging of the town by pro-Gomarist 
rioters. Flemish refugees from the Spanish Netherlands were generally more anti- 
Spanish, more extreme on predestination, and more inclined to the Gomarists. Maurice 
began attending the strongly Gomarist Hague Cloister Church, signaling a new phase of 
acute political conflict. Maurice moved slowly and deliberately, implacably seeking to 
undermine Oldenbarneveld, first organizing the other provinces against Holland and 


Utrecht, and then making inroads into Holland itself. Grotius counter-attacked whenever 


ne Israel, Dutch Republic, p. 431. 
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possible, using his propaganda skills in an attempt to shore up the friends of the 


Advocate. 


CARLETON’S PROMOTION OF THE SYNOD OF DORT, 1616-1619 


Dudley Carleton was in no way a theologian, and, although nominally a Calvinist, 
appears in his letters as an homme moyen sensuel interested in power, careerism, and the 
usual range of earthly rewards. His intervention against Oldenbarneveld offers the 
singular spectacle of an expert in power politics dabbling in the issues of predestination, 
before the legislature of what was supposedly a foreign, sovereign state. This 
incongruous phenomenon had been made possible by the determination of James I to 
bully the Dutch into accepting his own supremacy as the defender of the faith on earth.!”° 
Carleton had many conferences with Oldenbarneveld, and in one of the earliest ones, the 
Advocate had presented a profile of the religious situation of the Dutch Republic: He had 
informed Carleton that in the United Provinces, and in Holland in particular, were many 
sects and religions of which “the healthiest and the richest part were the papists, while the 
Protestants did not make up one-third part of the inhabitants.”'”' Oldenbarneveld divided 
the Dutch Calvinists into two groups, the “Puritans and double Puritans,” according to 
English terminology. If these two groups were in conflict, he feared the Papists would be 


'° “Yet he would be found ready at the bidding of his master to grapple with Grotius and Bameveld on the 
field of history and law, and thread with Uytenbogaert or Taurinus all the subtleties of Arminianism and 
Gomarism as if he had been half his life both a regular practitioner at the Supreme court of the Hague and 
professor of theology at the University of Leyden. Whether the triumphs achieved in such encounters were 
substantial and due entirely to his own genius might be doubtful. At all events he had a sovereign behind 
him who was incapable of making a mistake on any subject.” Motley, Barneveld, vol. I, p 379. 

'! Carleton to Winwood, 23 February 1617, SDCL, p. 99. 
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the strongest. “To prevent this inconvenience the States were endeavouring to settle some 
certain form of government in the Church; which being composed of divers persecuted 
churches such as in the beginning of the wars had their refuge here, that which during the 
wars could not be so well done they now thought seasonable for a time of truce; and 
therefore would show their authority in preventing the schism of the Church which would 
follow the separation of those they call Remonstrants and Contra-Remonstrants.” |” 
Oldenbarneveld's use of the term Puritan was in some ways a conscious polemic against 
James I, who tried to maintain the fiction that a Dutch Calvinist and English Puritan had 
nothing in common, evidently because of his desire to ally with the most extreme Dutch 
Calvinists against the moderate Oldenbarneveld, while repressing the English Puritans 
who opposed him on the home front. As Motley described James I’s parlor trick, 
“James had remedied his audacious inconsistency by discovering that Puritanism in 
England and in the Netherlands resembled each other no more than certain letters 
transposed into totally different words meant one and the same thing. The anagrammatic 
argument had been neatly put by Sir Dudley Carleton, convincing no man. Puritanism in 
England denied the right of human invention or imposition in religious matters. 
Puritanism in the Netherlands denied the right of the legal government to impose its 
authority in religious matters. This was the great matter of debate in the Provinces. In 


England the argument had been settled very summarily against the Puritans by sheriffs’ 


officers, bishops’ pursuivants, and county jails.”’”* But Oldenbarneveld rejected these 


' Carleton to Winwood, 23 February 1617, SDCL, p. 99. 
'3 Motley, Barneveld, vol. II, p. 285-6. 
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opportunistic political sophistries: “He would no ways yield,” reported Sir Dudley.'” 
Oldenbarneveld had also resisted the demands of King James and Winwood that Vorstius 
be silenced back in 1611: “... the Advocate would not change his mind; a professor's 
legal position entitled him to a hearing and a rehearing. God and nature showed the way 
here and he was convinced that the King, in the sincerity of his princely feelings, would 
substantiate this. The terms used mark Oldenbarneveld as one of the earliest proponents 
of the doctrine of natural law. Neither Winwood nor James... were amenable to such 
modern reasoning."'” 

Carleton was soon quarreling with Oldenbarneveld about various issues. One of 
them was the request of the French government to have some veteran French troops 
which had been stationed on Dutch territory as part of a mutual security agreement sent 
home to help suppress one of the periodic Huguenot rebellions, which was then in 
progress. This was the third civil war (1617), mainly a protest against the misrule of 
Concini-Ancre.'”° Since Oldenbarneveld was generally pro-French, Carleton tried to 
sabotage Franco-Dutch cooperation in order to weaken the position of the Advocate.'”” 
At one point during this contention, Carleton seemed to suggest an intervention by 


European governments into French affairs to mediate between the French King and his 


rebellious subjects, so as to quiet the disturbance and allow the French regiments to stay 





ae Motley, Barneveld, vol. I, p. 118. 

' Den Tex, pp. 529-530. 

'© Den Tex, p. 505. 

'97 «J find the purpose of the chief here is settled to have them repartited, as best for the state, and most 
commodious for the companies. Touching the number, I have had some argument with mons. 
BARNEVELT and the council of state, conceiving his majesty’s intend to be, that the companies should be 
received and maintained in the self-same state as they stood in his pay, though it be not particularly set 
down in the contract; that is, the companies of the two governors...” Dudley Carleton to Winwood, 16 June 
1616, SDCL, p. 35. 
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where they were. The principal opposition to this very dubious proposal came from 
Oldenbarneveld: “Only mons. BARNEVELT did entertain the proposition coldly, he 
judging it a very delicate matter to interpose between a king and his subjects....”!”8 
Tensions between Oldenbarneveld and Carleton were clearly rising; the French 
government insisted that it needed the troops forthwith, hinting that otherwise they might 
have to bring in the Spanish, an eventuality most unpalatable to the Dutch.'” This issue 
was resolved when Marie de Medici’s favorite adventurer, Concino Concini, otherwise 
known as the Maréchal d’ Ancre, was assassinated, and the Huguenot rebellion 
subsided.” 

As Motley recounts, “Carleton came before the States-General soon afterwards 
with a prepared oration, wearisome as a fast-day sermon after the third turn of the hour- 
glass, pragmatical as a schoolmaster’s harangue to fractious little boys.””’' Having been 
instructed in the shortcomings of Vorstius by no less an authority than Paolo Sarpi, 
Carleton launched a vehement campaign against this Arminian divine, obviously with the 
intent of obliquely attacking Oldenbarneveld. His report suggests that he had not been 


specifically instructed to do this: “In this regard, upon occasion of VORSTIUS, I 


conceived his majesty would not mislike of my inlarging of myself in the point of the 


'8 Dudley Carleton to Winwood, Sept. 16/26, 1616, SDCL, p. 50. 

' «But mons. BARNEVELT’s passion in this cause, and diligence is great, urging the accomplishment of 
their treaties, and the avoiding the reproach of failing of work and promise....And these French 
embassadors say openly, that unless the king be speedily succoured from hence, he will not refuse that 
assistance, which is offered him by the Spaniard. ...I have already treated with mons. BARNEVELT in 
private, who continues very umbrageous....” Dudley Carleton to Winwood, April 12/23, 1617, SDCL, p. 
118. 

200 “Fis death,’ Wotton wrote from Venice on June 9,1617 ‘was universally liked, the form universally 
discommended, though by a nation that doth wink at such kind of resolutions, even in private persons.’ (S. 
P. Ven.) Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 113, note 1. 

20! Motley, Barneveld, vol. Il, p. 141. 
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peace of the church in general; and rather at this time, in regard the states of Holland are 
here now assembled in treaty (besides other matters of consequence) touching those 
questions among their churchmen.””” Carleton sent home the following summary of this 
intervention into the States General, the Dutch national parliament: 


Sir Dudley Carleton’s speech in French to the States General concerning 
the peace of the church, and that of their provinces. A Jove principium: 
begins with religion, inveighs against the Arminians: that ARMINIUS had 
began the innovations in religion in that country, and was followed by 
VORSTIUS, who verifies the observation, that / imitation du mal 
surmonte toujours l’example. Complains that VORSTIUS had in 1615 
printed at Tergow a book full of heretical opinions against the eternal 
power of GOD, and of ironies and mockeries against the honour of his 
majesty, the king of England, and no less scandalous to the justice of the 
Dutch government: he affirming, that there is no sentence of death, nor 
corporal punishment there against heretics, which is an encouragement of 
such persons to resort thither....Desiring them to fend away ce serpent au 
nid la, ou il a ésté né et nourri?™ 


Motley’s commentary is telling: 


He then proceeded to point out the only means by which liberty of 
conscience could be preserved. It was by suppressing all forms of religion 
but one, and by silencing all religious discussion. Peter Titleman and 
Philip II could not have devised a more pithy formula. All that was 
wanting was the axe and faggot to reduce uniformity to practice. Then 
liberty of conscience would be complete. ‘One must distinguish,’ said the 
Ambassador, ‘between just liberty and unbridled license, and conclude 
that there is but one truth single and unique. Those who go about turning 
their brains into limbecks for distilling new notions in religious matters 
only distract the union of the Church which makes profession of this 
unique truth. If it be permitted to one man to publish the writings and 
fantasies of a sick spirit and for another moved by Christian zeal to reduce 
this wanderer ad sanam mentem, why they patet locus adversus utrumque, 
and the common enemy (the Devil) slips into the fortress.” He then 
proceeded to illustrate this theory on liberty of conscience by allusions to 


*® Dudley Carleton to Winwood, April 11/21, 1616, SDCL, p. 15. 
*°3 Dudley Carleton to Winwood, April 10/20, 1616, SDCL, p. 15. 
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Conrad Vorstius. “Ceux qui vont alembiquant leurs cerveaux pur exciter 
nouvelles opinions et disputes en matiere de la religion...’ ** 


The Arminian divines, and by extension Oldenbarneveld who wanted to tolerate them, 
were actively fomenting heresy, argued Carleton: “He declares openly...that contra 
haereticos etiam vere dictos (ne dum falso et calumniose sic traductos) there is neither 
sentence of death nor other corporal punishment, so that in order to attract to himself a 
great following of birds of the same feather he publishes to all the world that here in this 
country one can live and die a heretic, unpunished, without being arrested and without 
danger.””°° Motley describes the riposte of Oldenbarneveld: 


A week afterwards a long reply was delivered on part of the States- 
General to the Ambassador’s oration. It is needless to say that it was the 
work of the Advocate...religious matters were under the control of the 
civil government, and that supreme civil authority belonged to each one of 
the seven sovereign provinces, each recognizing no superior within its 
own sphere, were maxims of state always enforced in the Netherlands and 
on which the whole religious controversy turned. ‘The States-General 
have always cherished the true Christian Apostolic religion,’ they said, 
‘and wished it to be taught under the authority and protection of the legal 
government of these Provinces in all purity, and in conformity with the 
Holy Scriptures, to the good people of these Provinces. And My Lords the 
States and magistrates of the respective provinces, each within their own 
lights, desire the same.’ They had therefore given express orders to the 
preachers ‘to keep the peace by mutual and benign toleration of the 
different opinions on the one side and the other at least until with full 
knowledge of the subject the States might otherwise ordain. They had 
been the more moved to this because his Majesty having carefully 
examined the opinions of the learned here on each side had found both 
consistent with Christian belief and the salvation of souls.’*”° 


*04 Motley, Barneveld, vol. Il, p. 142. 
°° Motley, Barneveld, vol. Il, p. 143. 
206 « Antwoord op de propositie van den Ambassadeur Carleton,” 28 April 1617. (Hague Archives MS.) 
Motley, Barneveld, vol. Il, pp. 143-4. 
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So an ambassador who knew nothing of theology was lecturing a parliament on 
matters of divinity as a cloak for a policy of political destabilization aiming at a coup 
d'état against the most distinguished statesman of the host country. In formal terms, this 
was the opposite of what Sarpi claimed to want: the friar had stressed Venetian state 
sovereignty against the interference of a foreign power in religious affairs. Somehow, 
Carleton did not see the applicability of that approach to Dutch affairs. As part of 
Carleton’s justification, he portrayed himself as attempting to oppose the Oldenbarneveld 
faction because of its desire for peaceful relations with the Habsburg Archduke regime in 
Brussels and the rest of Flanders.”°’ This was absurdity, and Oldenbarneveld was widely 
regarded as the Prime Minister of Protestantism in all of Europe. 

Carleton's principal gambit during his entire embassy in The Hague was to 
demand that the Dutch government should turn the responsibility for dealing with the 
conflict between Arminians and Gomarists over to the acrimoniously contending Puritan 
divines of the two factions, convoking them in a Dutch national synod in which the 
friends of Maurice of Nassau were most likely to have the upper hand, and to ride 
roughshod over their more moderate and irenic opposition. The national synod was 
Carleton’s constant slogan: “...all controversies require a synod, either general or 
national; the decrees whereof being authorised and published by the state of the 


provinces, the ecclesiastical power hath his true place, and the temporal authority is 





*°7 « And considering the connexion of the affairs of these parts with those of the other side of the 
mountains, I am well assured nothing can put this majesty’s friends (which are there some of them in 
present rupture with the house of Austria, others in daily expectation to be in the same state) in greater 
dissidence and distrust of his majesty’s favour and assistance to their party, than in facilitating the affairs of 
the archdukes in this accommodation, whereby the Spaniard may intend the suppressing of such, to whom 
he picks quarrel in those parts, without any distraction of mind or diversion.” Dudley Carleton to Winwood, 
May 8/18, 1616, SDCL, pp. 21-22. 
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likewise preserved.” It was immediately evident, however, that the idea of a synod as 
demanded by the Gomarists and resolutely opposed by the Arminians, would divide the 
country into two hostile camps. Carleton was able to sketch the fault lines as follows: 


The provinces are thus divided; Zealand, Friesland, Groningren, are 
absolutely for the contra-remonstrants; Utrecht as absolutely, and that 
province only, intire for the remonstrants. Guelderland and Overyssel 
divided; but the two thirds for the contra-remonstrants. Holland likewise 
divided; but the two thirds for the remonstrants; yet in towns where the 
magistrates stand that way affected, or by practice are gained, the people 
for the most part are opposite, as in Dort, Leyden, Harlem, Alcmaer, the 
Brill, and others. Rotterdam, both magistrates and people (a small number 
only excepted) are remonstrants, and the greater part (as I said) here of 
The Hague; against which are Amsterdam, Enchuysen, Edam and 
Parmeran absolutely on the contrary part: and the villages, as well of 
Holland as the other provinces, universally for the contra-remonstrants.... 
and the contra-remonstrants to mons. BARNEVELT and his party, the 
bringing in of popery. For my part, I cannot wade so far in my conjectures, 
but think his excellency’s aim to be, besides the maintenance of the 
common cause of religion, rather ad destructionem than edificationem, in 
opposition to mons. BARNEVELT’s authority, which he hath long 
practiced with much diligence to encrease by introducing these new 
opinions, and creating magistrates in all places that way affected, and 
exclusion of others, which I think to be his greatest scope.” 


The religious factions were also political factions: “The factions begin to divide 
themselves betwixt his Excellency and Monsieur Barneveld as heads who join to this 
present difference their ancient quarrels. And the schism rests actually between 
Uytenbogaert and Rosaeus, whose private emulation and envy (both being much 


applauded and followed) doth no good towards the public pacification.””!° 


a Dudley Carleton to Winwood, September 28, 1616, SDCL, p. 58. 
2 Dudley Carleton to Winwood, January 14/24, 1616/1617, SDCL, p. 89. 
710 Dudley Carleton to Winwood, 24 January 1617, SDCL, p. 89. 
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Because of Carleton’s increasingly strident advocacy of the synod, spokesmen 
and pamphleteers for the Arminian party began to target James I, whose anti-Spanish 
credentials left much to be desired. This was the phase during which the English 
monarch was under the hypnotic influence of the Spanish ambassador Count Gondomar, 
even as he contemplated a Spanish marriage for the Prince of Wales.”'! Winwood made a 
feeble attempt to deny the charges, which everyone knew were true, telling Carleton that 
he could “speak with confidence, that his majesty, directly nor indirectly, by himself nor 
by his ministers, did never seek to make that match....True it is, that the embassador of 
Spain here resident hath often made that overture; whereunto though his majesty, in 
reason of state, hath not held it convenient to lend a deaf ear, yet he hath proceeded 
therein plumbeis pedibus....”'? When Oldenbarneveld was already in jail, Micanzio 
wrote to Cavendish, Bacon, and Hobbes that rumors were swirling that James I himself 
was soft on popery: “There groweth a report apace that his Ma:"* sticks not so close to y° 
Reformed Religion, that he abhorres not att all the Roman, nay he is sett forth as one 
floating betweene both.””'? This was hardly the man to impart the cathechism to 
foreigners. 

Oldenbarneveld's party represented a strong majority of the States or provincial 
assembly of the province of Holland, and generally enjoyed the support of the French 
ZIG ieee hath Been talela iineephod and nourished, by such as desire to weaken the correspondency 
betwixt his majesty and this state, that his majesty is in near terms of matching our prince with Spain: 
which report is now the more credited by an advice out of Spain from a secret minister, this state entertains 
there under colour of soliciting merchants causes, that this match hath been there by order of the king of 
Spain debated in the inquisition, and judged necessary, in regard it would serve for introduction of popery 
into England.” Dudley Carleton to Winwood, January 24, 1616/1617, SDCL, p. 93. 


22 Winwood to Dudley Carleton, March 1, 1616/1617, SDCL, p. 105. 
213 Micanzio to Cavendish, 31 October 1618, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 86. 
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ambassador. But Oldenbarneveld was not strong enough to deal with a combination of 
Maurice of Nassau and his military establishment, plus the vociferous Gomarist divines, 
all supported by the ambassador or of England. The Oldenbarneveld-Arminian party 
accordingly resorted to a series of delaying tactics designed to exhaust the opposition in 
the hopes that they might eventually tire of the entire exercise. Carleton complained 


214 


loudly about this to London.*’” Maurice of Nassau, who was inclined to be 


extraordinarily patient and methodical, and who had learned to respect Oldenbarneveld's 
political capabilities over many years of rivalry, now spoke out categorically in favor of a 
national synod.”!° 

In April 1617, the pressure on Oldenbarneveld was further escalated by a direct 
intervention of King James I first into the States General with the specific demand for a 
Dutch national synod on questions of religion, which James pretended to believe would 
"decide and put an end to these unfortunate differences."”'® The Arminians began arguing 
that the dispute about predestination was nothing new, but had been around for many 


years, and was in any case not worth the risk of destabilizing the civil government when 


214 « the chief of the remonstrants using their wonted practice to play alla stracca, whereby to have the 


advantage both of the time and the impatience of their adverse party.” Dudley Carleton to Winwood, 
February 27, 1616/1617, SDCL, p. 103. 

215 « both with his excellency and mons. BARNEVELT, in conformity to my first instructions, for the 
countenancing of the better cause: which being much strengthened since his excellency’s declaring himself, 
both parties are more inclinable to proceed by way of synod....” Dudley Carleton to Winwood, February 27, 
1616/1617, SDCL, p. 103. 

'@ «nous vous prions au moins d’en arrester le danger, & detenir par vostre authorité les choses en paix, 
sans permettre, que ceux de la vraye & ancienne profession soyent inquietez jusqu’a ce que vous puissiez 
d’un commun advis convoquer un synode national pour decider & mettre fin 4 ces malheureux 
differents...” King James J to the States General, March 20, 1617, SDCL, p. 123. 
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the Spanish enemy was not far away.”!’ Carleton missed no opportunity to inform King 
James that the obdurate Dutch were defying his wishes by impudently resisting the 
necessary synod.”'* Carleton exploited every occasion to portray Oldenbarneveld as 
subservient to Spain. When some Dutch ships were captured by the Spanish, indignant 
Dutch merchants demanded an immediate military response, but Oldenbarneveld 
prudently reprimanded the merchants for their reckless greed and refused to start a new 
war, inadvertently giving Carleton grist for his mill.7!” 

The structure of the Dutch Republic was generally understood to be a 
confederation among sovereign provinces, under which all internal and religious affairs 
were the exclusive responsibility of the States of each province, while the only functions 
exercised by the States General were those of foreign policy and war. The Dutch struggle 
for independence had been political, and not religious, in the first place. The Articles of 
Union were a confederation among theoretically sovereign provinces; some of the 
original signers were majority Catholic cities like Ghent, Bruges, and Antwerp, which 
had afterward defected or been conquered by the Spanish. In these articles, each province 


was assured of its exclusive sovereign right to determine its own religious affairs. Article 


*I7« | the Arminians desiring to avoid the matter by saying, that these disputes about predestination are not 


new in these provinces, but of forty years continuance; and that it was not now a question of religion, but 
authority.” Dudley Carleton to James I, May 19/29, 1617, SDCL, p. 129. 

*18 “The national synod recommended first by his majesty, and afterwards desired and resolved upon by 
Guelderland, Zealand, Friesland, and Groningen, the major part of the states of Holland now presently 
assembled (who stand affected as your honour well knows) do utterly reject, under pretence, that it is not 
for the dignity of this province, which hath so long given the law to the rest, now to yield, and be overruled 
by them....” Dudley Carleton to Winwood, July 21, 1617, SDCL, p. 149. 

2!) « ‘but since here have been assembled betwixt seventy and eighty of the best merchants of these 
provinces....and they require by petition either speedy redress, or thirty sail of men of war to be sent to the 
coast of Spain, whereby to right themselves: to whom mons. BARNEVELT made answer, that they trading 
there for their avarice, and having so deeply engaged themselves, must not think so hastily to engage the 
state: with which hasty answer they remain very ill satisfied.” Dudley Carleton to Winwood, July 21, 1617, 
SDCL, p. 151. 
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XII of the Dutch Union prohibited interference by the States General in the religious 
affairs of any of the seven provinces. “A farther declaration in regard to this famous 
article was made to the effect that no provinces or cities which held to the Roman 
Catholic religion were to be excluded from the League of Union if they were ready to 
conform to its conditions and comport themselves patriotically.”””° All of this meant that 
any attempt to impose religious edicts through a synod or any other way was 
constitutionally inadmissible. 

Since three provinces, including the dominant one of Holland, rejected the Synod, 
Carleton was open to the idea of a rump synod by the four Gomarist provinces.””! When 
Carleton asked for instructions from the King, he was told to go ahead with the rump 
synod, which would have amounted to a fracturing of the institutional structure of the 
Dutch Republic.*”* Thomas Lake, watching all this transpire, emphasized the danger of 
Maurice of Nassau's one-sided sponsorship of the Gomarists, while mixing religious and 
institutional goals.””* Carlton responded by attacking Oldenbarneveld, accusing him in 


effect of putting reason of state over religion, and claiming that Oldenbarneveld was 


2° Motley, Barneveld, vol. II, p. 318. 

*1« | they would endeavour to procure herein (if it were possible) a resolution of the states general; but in 
case that cannot be effected by reason of the opposition of those of Holland, and that the four provinces 
should proceed with the synod, they would not only take fit time, but leave place to Holland and the other 
provinces, to enter likewise, with order to reiterate their former offices with them to that purpose....because 
the opposition to this course of synod is made by the Arminian faction only....” Dudley Carleton to King 
James I, August 12/22, 1617, SDCL, p. 166. 

222 yet his majesty’s pleasure is, that you encourage the four provinces to proceed in the course which 
they intend for the assembly of this synod....”” Winwood to Dudley Carleton, August 27, 1617, SDCL, p. 
169. 
223 « the prince MAURICE’s carriage doth make a jealousy of affecting a party under the pretence of 
supporting one side; and that the states fear his ends and aims, knowing his power with the men of war; and 
that, howsoever all be shadowed under the name of religion, there is on either part a civil end, of the one 
seeking a step of higher authority of the other a preservation of liberty.” Lake to Dudley Carleton, Aug. 28, 
1617, SDCL, p. 170. 
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personally in sympathy with the absolute predestination approach of the Gomarists, even 
as he attempted to secure toleration for both points of view in order to advance the 
common good. Carleton must have been aware that what he was professing was the 
opposite of what Sarpi had argued during the Interdict, when a leading Venetian talking 
point had been the need for governments to regulate religious affairs in such a way as to 
maintain civil peace, law, and public order.?”4 

During the Interdict, Paul V Borghese had famously argued against Micanzio’s 
Lenten sermons that to preach the scripture directly was tantamount to wanting to destroy 
the church — thus addressing the Protestant sola scriptura argument which ruled out 
tradition of interpretation.. Now King James forwarded a missive to Carleton which also 
recommended consulting the tradition of interpretation to solve disputed points: 


And whereas in one of the articles it is set down, that the deputies shall 
only search the word of God, his majesty’s opinion is, that nothing can 
more strongly foment and strengthen the schism or division amongst them 
than this article in those bare terms as it is set down; for the Arminians, 
Vorstians, and all other heretics, fly unto the word of God; if their 
interpretation thereof may be accepted; and therefore these words would 
be tempered with this clause following, that they shall diligently search the 
word of God, and in case they differ upon the interpretation, that they shall 
have recourse unto the interpretation given thereunto by the general 
consent of the antient church and councils, and approved doctors thereof, 
before the time of the church’s defection to popery, joining thereunto the 
most learned and best divines of our religion.””” 


224 it were a madness for him [Oldenbarneveld] is to abandon the authority he actually enjoyeth in the 


state in maintenance of a cause whereof the first ground (which is this dispute of a predestination) is (as he 
hath solemnly protested unto me) against his conscience; he being (as he saith) of the opinion of the 
Contraremonstrants though he holds for the Remonstrants, in that he thinks and maintains there may be a 
toleration of both, which the Contraremonstrants cannot admit; and hinc illae lacrimae, he and his faction 
striving to effect this toleration without separation in the Church, by absolute authority, and the others 
continuing separate until the toleration (or what course else is thought best) shall be determined by synod.” 
Carleton to Chamberlain, September 12, 1617, DCJC, p. 243. 

25 Farl of Buckingham to Dudley Carleton, October 31, 1617, SDCL, p. 198. 
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Based on this, Paul V was right after all. The double standards used by James I are 
evident. 

Carleton in any case relied far more on brute force than on the quality of his 
theological arguments. Carleton made another major intervention into the States General 
in early October 1617 to repeat the principal themes of Jacobean propaganda.””° This 
time he, a foreigner, presumed to expound the Constitution of the Dutch Republic to 
some of those who had drawn it up, and many more who had lived under it all their lives. 
“It might be supposed that Oldenbarneveld and Grotius and Hoogerbeets knew something 
of the law and history of their country. But James knew much better, and so his envoy 
endeavoured to convince his audience.”””’ Carleton was confident that Oldenbarneveld, 
the Arminians, and their faction were being steadily ground down: “...he will in all 
appearance succumbere before long, having the disadvantages of a weak body, a weak 
party, and a weak cause.””** Oldenbarneveld was implacably committed to his policies of 
national sovereignty, rejection of interference in Dutch internal affairs by foreign powers 
(be they Spain, England, or anyone else), the supremacy of political considerations over 
religious ones, and the necessity for religious toleration as a precondition for law and 
order. His pursuit of these goals appears as headstrong stubbornness in the eyes of some 
modern historians, such as Den Tex. But Oldenbarneveld was by now well advanced into 


old age, and had reached a time when death could not be far off no matter what he did; he 


226 «4 few months later Carleton came before the States-General again and delivered another elaborate 
oration, duly furnished to him by the King, upon the necessity of the National Synod, the comparative 
merits of Arminianism and Contra-Remonstrantism, together with a full exposition of the constitutions of 
the Netherlands.” Motley, Barneveld, vol. II, p. 145. 

al Motley, Barneveld, vol. II, p. 145. 

a Dudley Carleton to Lake, November 8, 1617, SDCL, pp. 201-202. 
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saW no reason to compromise or temporize about the values to which he had devoted his 
life. He tried to resign, citing health concerns, but his resignation was always rejected by 
the States General. In a manner which recalls the behavior of Socrates before his judges, 
he continued to assert his ideals until persecution and death overtook him. 

During one of the Advocate’s increasingly frequent bouts with sickness and 
exhaustion, Carleton congratulated himself on his ability to play Maurice of Nassau 
against Oldenbarneveld: “...he and Oldenbarneveld have been competitors all their lives, 
in which time what he wanted in reputation of his opposite he will gain in their ends, 
unless he that is living correct himself quickly in his headstrong courses, of which I yet 
see small appearance; and he is not likely to last long, having kept his house without 
looking out of doors ever since his return from Utrecht.”””? The Arminian faction was 
able to retaliate against Carleton and King James with an influential pamphlet entitled 
The Balance, which pointed to the duplicity, hypocrisy, and double standards being used 


by the English against the Dutch.?*° 


This pamphlet caused Carleton to redouble his 
attacks on Hugo Grotius, the leading theoretician of natural law as applied to 
international affairs, who served as Oldenbarneveld's principal collaborator and 


troubleshooter. Carleton's hatred of Grotius was comparable to his animus against the 


Advocate himself. Carleton never had proof that Grotius had written The Balance, but he 


*2° Carleton to Chamberlain, November 18, 1617, DCJC, p. 247. 

30 Carleton was told about this pamphlet by his informer Slade, who wrote: “Concerning the Ballance I 
have once lightly perused it, and observed falshood and villany therein: But I will surveigh it again, and as 
your L. desires, note some pointes and that with the first.” Slade to Carleton, 11 December 1617, Slade 
Letters, p. 68. 
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231 


broadly hinted on several public occasions that this was the case.” Carleton also 


suggested to King James that the author of the offending pamphlet was “...GROTIUS, 


the pensioner of Rotterdam, a young petulant brain, not unknown to your majesty.. ae 


Grotius was functioning at this time as the leading writer for the Oldenbarneveld faction, 
and Carleton was full of contempt for his efforts.”*? Carleton demanded that the Dutch 
Republic break with its traditions and institute a comprehensive policy of censorship and 
prior restraint for book and pamphlet publishers, and then contrived to take offense when 
Oldenbarneveld declined to implement anything of the sort as contrary to Dutch tradition 
and practice.”** Carleton gloated about a wave of slanders against Oldenbarneveld which 
soon followed, although he was indignant that the Advocate was able to draw a 
comparison between the Earl of Leicester, the failed English general hated by the Dutch, 


and the current activities of Maurice of Nassau.”°> 


°3! «Gillis van Ledenberg was generally supposed to be the author of it. Carleton inclined, however, to 
suspect Grotius, “because,” said he, “having always before been a stranger to my house, he has made me 
the day before the publication thereof a complimentary visit, although it was Sunday and church time; 
whereby the Italian proverb, ‘Chi ti caresse piu che suole,” &c., is added to other likelihoods.” It was 
subsequently understood however that the pamphlet was written by the Remonstrant preacher of Utrecht, 
named Jacobus Taurinus; one of those who had been doomed to death by the mutinous government in that 
city seven years before.’ Motley, Barneveld, vol. II, p. 147. 

°32 Dudley Carleton to King James I, December 8, 1617, SDCL, p. 216. “The patronizing manner in which 
the Ambassador alluded to the other member of the States-General who opposed the decree was still more 
diverting.” Motley, Barneveld, vol. II, p. 146. 

°33 “There is a discourse likewise presented by mons. BARNEVELT, but penned by GROTIUS, to the 
towns of Holland, to puff up their spirits, telling them how the antient Batavi were socii imperii Romani, 
-with such like pedantical stuff; concluding, because that Holland is more antient and greater and richer than 
the rest of the United Provinces, ergo they must have no national synod.” Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 
14 April 1619, SDCL, p. 26S. 

34 Carleton, subservient to every changing theological whim of his master, was as vehement and as 
insolent now in enforcing the intolerant views of James as he had previously been in supporting the 
counsels to tolerance contained in the original letters of that monarch. Motley, Barneveld, vol. Il, p. 178. 
35 “Nfons. BARNEVELT, taking occasion of the libels and pamphlets, which are daily published against 
him, hath composed an apology, which he sends in written copies to the several towns of Holland; and 
therein under the cover of the earl of Leicester (the opposing of whose counsels he alledged as a most 
meritorious service to this state) he doth mutato nomine seek to make the prince of Orange odious by 
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The Oldenbarneveld forces also began a campaign of oblique criticism of the 
inordinate ambition of Maurice. The Gomarists defended the Stadholder, arguing, as 
Dudley Carleton put it, that the States of Holland “have for a long time undermined his 


authority, and left him nothing but the bare title of governor of his country.””°° I 


n 
desperation, Oldenbarneveld sent Grotius and other lieutenants to convince the garrison 
commanders of troops coming from Holland that in case of a conflict they must disregard 
Maurice and the States General, and obey the government of Holland in the person of 
Oldenbarneveld. Since the Dutch army had long been under the command of the 
Stadholder and the States General, this ploy became the basis of the charge of treason 
against Oldenbarneveld and Grotius. As his factional prospects deteriorated, 
Oldenbarneveld wrote a formal Apology or defense of his overall political position.”*’ 
Here he showed he was aware of the threat to his life, but was determined not to retract 


2 
d. 38 


his long-standing opposition to the syno Oldenbarneveld's son-in-law wrote an 


apology of his own, which became the object of a new round of bitter and vindictive 
mockery by Dudley Carleton: “His son-in-law, Vander Myle, hath likewise an Apology in 
the press, in which he speaks big; and they hope by these writings to stop mens mouths: 


but they will prove like that, which was prophesied of Pasquin, when by an angry pope he 


intelligence with the churches, and under pretext of religion, did aim at the suppressing of their liberty.” 
Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 14 April, 1618, SDCL, p. 264. 

36 SDCL, p. 192, cited by Israel, p. 446. 

°37 The informer Slade informed Carleton thjat the Apology had started a new round of the pamphlet wars: 
“T heare there is a reply at the presse unto the Advocates Apologies which are held here to bee very 
impertinent and arrogant.” Slade to Carleton, 29 May 1618, Slade Letters, p. 87. 

°38 “Tn mons. BARNEVELT’s Apology he desires for conclusion, in regard of danger to his person and 
family, to be received into the protection of the states. Whether this be yet presented or no, I know not, but 
understand it is in readiness. The other two I have seen.” Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 14 April 1619, 
SDCL, p. 26S. 
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should have been flung into Tiber, that all the frogs in the river would be turned into 


Pasquins; and frogs are more frequent in Holland than in Tiber.”**” 


Maurice of Nassau now began to carry out his creeping coup d'état. One of his 
tactics was to go on tour through various Dutch towns, accompanied by his force of 


personal guards. 7“° The results often included intimidating the town authorities and often 


the disarming of the local militia, which were often sympathetic to Oldenbarneveld.”"! 


Maurice of Nassau was preparing to seize power using methods that were utterly illegal, 
but Carleton's dispatches focused on accusing Oldenbarneveld of harboring authoritarian 
ambitions under the motto of "we are the rulers, and we can do what we wish."”? Some 
of the elected representatives of Holland were still trying to block the synod, this time by 
the desperate expedient of sending letters to King James pleading for him to reconsider 
his policy; Maurice of Nassau found out about this letter-writing campaign, and made 


sure that Carleton was informed so he could make sure in advance that it would have no 


effect on the English Solomon.”” 


°° Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 15-25 April 1618, SDCL, p. 266. 

240 Mons. BARNEVELT, to stay his excellency’s journey, and divert him from this course, sent him a 
long letter this last week by his son-in-law, monf. Vander Myle, wherein he chargeth him in covert terms, 
to be the cause of the troubles of these countries, by lending his countenance and protection to the contra- 
remonstrants; and by representing unto him things past, present, and to come, concludes him to be ina 
wrong way, both in regard of the public, and likewise of his own particular.’” Carleton to Secretary 
Naunton, 25 April 1618, SDCL, p. 269. 

*4l > | T have received these inclosed, by which is at large advertised the wise and resolute course the prince 
of Orange hath taken with the new levies of that town, whom he hath disarmed without blood, 
notwithstanding Grotius and other boutefeux, which were there present, did use their uttermost endeavours 
to put all into confusion.’” Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 28 July 1618, SDCL, p. 272. 

242 «> mons. BARNEVELT being then advised by some to frame an apology for justification of their 
proceedings, his answer was, that apologies were then needful, when they were weak, and depended upon 
the favour and courtesy of others: nunc autem (said he) domini sumus, & facimus quod volumus.”” 
Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 25 April 1618, SDCL, pp. 269-270. 

43 «That, after the appointment of a national synod, the deputies of the cities of Holland, who favoured the 
remonstrants, were using their utmost endeavours to prevent it, atque eo tandem (unius istius viri suasu) 
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By now, Maurice of Nassau was assembling his self-styled "committee for the 
common good,” a thinly veiled committee of public safety, and his chosen vehicle for the 
execution of the coup d'état which he had been patiently preparing over many months, as 
he promoted the erosion of the Oldenbarneveld faction. For his part, Oldenbarneveld, in a 
last-ditch effort, proposed a compromise platform to allow the peaceful coexistence of 
the Arminian and Gomarist parties within the state. His commitment to principle was 
unwavering, and he made his last stand on a comprehensive guarantee of religious 
toleration and freedom of conscience: “...Oldenbarneveld wished the States to declare 
that, whatever resolutions the synod might pass, they would maintain toleration in the 
provinces in the sense that 'no one should be seized, examined or suffer any molestation 
on account of religion.’"*“* There was also a last-minute proposal to have the theological 
disputes among the Dutch arbitrated by foreign powers, namely James I and his son-in- 
law the Elector Palatine. Oldenbarneveld stuck to his principles that domestic political 
and religious questions were a matter of national sovereignty, and could not be delegated 


to foreigners, no matter what their intentions.**° 





audacie processere, ut literas adversarias ad exteros principes scribere decreverint, quibus eos a synodo 
deterrerert. The prince of Orange and count William had therefore ordered him the day before to write to 
sir Dudley Carleton, to inform King James of this, and to request his majesty not to pay any regard to those 
letters, aut a sancto proposito deterreri. Ingens & stupenda est, says he, istius hominis [BARNEVELT] 
pertinacia, quam utinam aliquando Deus frangat, corque mortalis emolliat.” John Bogarman to Carleton, 
14 July 1618 OS, SDCL, p. 273. 

* Den Tex, p. 640. 

*45 «>This was much withstood by the deputies of the good towns in that assembly, and by the states general 
utterly rejected, upon remembrance, that heretofore it being wished and desired by many well-affected 
persons, that the composition of the church differences might be referred to your majesty and the prince 
Palatine, mons. BARNEVELT answered, that wilst he lived, and had authority, they would neither pass 
mer ni montagnes for any thing that belonged to their government either in church or state. It was therefore 
found exceeding strange, that he, that excluded the intervention of two protestant princes, so great friends 
to the state, should now desire to refer all to the arbitrement of a popish prince, ruled by jesuits, and a 
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Carleton, perhaps to diminish the inevitable criticism of Maurice of Nassau as a 


tool of a foreign power, contrived to be in England during the time immediately before 


d.2*6 


Oldenbarneveld, Grotius, and their leading associates were illegally arreste He also 


used the time to encourage James I not to change course, even though the Dutch Republic 
was manifestly poised on the brink of civil war: “James, more than ever influenced by 
Carleton, who was then on home leave, refused to change his views. The national synod 
would have to be held and the English bishops would be instructed to help the Counter- 
Remonstrants to victory.""*’ In August 1618, Oldenbarneveld and Grotius, sensing the 
imminent collapse of their political position, attempted to stall for time by reversing their 
earlier position and calling for the convocation of a national synod. Maurice and his 
faction decided to close off this avenue as well. With an eye on the Advocate’s effective 


use of stalling tactics, Sir Dudley Carleton complained, “This business would prove 


Penelope’s web, unless these men be layde hold on. 


Pursuant to an unprecedented and unconstitutional resolution of the States 
General, Oldenbarneveld, Grotius, Hoogerbeets, and Ledenberg were all arrested on 29 


August 1618.*” Maurice of Nassau had feared violent protests in parts of Holland, and 


popish embassador, who, though a moderate man, yet is zealous in his religion.”” Carleton to Secretary 
Naunton, 19 August 1618 OS, SDCL, p. 280. 

*46 Early in June, Carleton took his departure for England on leave of absence. He received a present from 
the States of 3000 florins, and went over in very ill-humor with Barneveld. “Mr. Ambassador is much 
offended and prejudiced,” said the Advocate, “but I know that he will religiously carry out the orders of his 
Majesty. I trust that his Majesty can admit different sentiments on predestination and its consequences, and 
that in a kingdom where the supreme civil authority defends religion the system of the Puritans will have 
not foothold.” Oldenbarneveld to Sir Noel Caron [Dutch ambassador to England], 7 June 1618. Same to 
same, 8 July 1618. (Hague Archives MSS.) Motley, Barneveld, vol. II, pp. 187-8. 

47 Ten Tex, p. 628. 

24 Lee, Dudley Carleton, p. 256, cited by Israel, p. 449. 

4 «>-Vv esterday being Wednesday, about nine in the moming monf. BARNEVELT being going to the 
assembly of Holland (to which the way lies by the prince of Orange’s lodgings in the court) was called up 
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had mobilized his troops. However, it turned out that the propaganda campaign designed 
to portray Oldenbarneveld as a tool of Spain had been effective and pervasive enough to 
demoralize the opposition and prevent any efforts to liberate the Advocate and his 
associates by force. Carleton had just returned to The Hague, and had been visiting with 
Oldenbarneveld‘s son-in-law.” Carleton’s dispatch to the English government reporting 
the arrest of Oldenbarneveld in the context of Maurice of Nassau's successful coup d'état 
against virtually no opposition was couched in terms of exultation and gloating: “...I will 
now take the boldness withal to make you partaker of the common joy in these parts. You 
have heard, and, I am sure, are very well acquainted with the practices, that have been 
here for many years followed by our great advocate, BARNEVELT, and his associates of 
the league; as also what credit and authority he hath had here and abroad. All this 
greatness is suddenly fallen, and with it the bitterest enemy, and the most dangerous to 
our state, besides a contemner of his majesty’s person and actions.”*°! That was 


Carleton’s official announcement. In a personal letter to Chamberlain, he complained that 








by a servant of the prince under colour to speak with him; and there in the first room was stayed by the 
lieutenant of his excellency’s guard, and arrested prisoner in the name of the states general. The like was 
done to Grotius and Hogerbets, the one a pensioner of Rotterdam, the other of Leyden, but so like of 
disposition, that gui utrumvis norit, ambos noverit. They were presently parted into several rooms of the 
prince’s lodging, where they remained that day as close prisoners, without suffering any to have 
communication with them; and to their number were added the lords of Asperen and Scangen, both 
Hollanders, who in the afternoon being both full vino & ira, offered with violence to have entered the 
chamber, where mons. BARNEVELT was kept; but they were again released before night.” Carleton to 
Secretary Naunton, 19 August 1618 OS, SDCZL, pp. 278-279. 

50 «*~7ander Myle was with me at the instant that his father was taken, who had neither knowledge nor 
suspicion thereof: and it may seem strange, that a resolution passing to many hands, in a place so open as 
this is, should be concealed from those who took themselves to be the only considerable persons in the 
state; and it was almost two hours after the fact before their friends had any knowledge thereof. 
BARNEVELT put on a good countenance, and seemed to take pleasure in discourse with the ensign of the 
guard, who hath the custody of him, inquiring particularly what was the voice of the people. Grotius was as 
much cast down, and silent. Hogerbets demanded ink and paper, which was refused him.’” Carleton to 
Secretary Naunton, 19 August 1618, SDCL, p. 281. 

*5! Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 20-30 August 1618, SDCL, p. 284. 
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his arrival back in the Netherlands just before the arrests was leading some to conclude 
that he had brought back carte blanche from England for the arrests.” As a result of this 
successful coup d’état, Maurice now emerged between 1618 and his death as a kind of 
incompetent and oppressive Dutch proto-Cromwell, imposing a kind of military 
dictatorship which sought to extend its authority into all of Dutch political and religious 
life.?°? The States of Holland, where Oldenbarneveld's influence had long been 
paramount, were deeply shocked by the news of the arrests. “In the end mons. De 
Matinesse, one of the curators of Leiden, excused their silence and distraction, saying, 


“You have taken from us our head, our tongue, and our hand, henceforth we can only sit 


still and look on.””?™4 


Maurice imprisoned Oldenbarneveld and Grotius in the Binnenhof in The Hague. 
A joke, reported by Carleton with great gusto, railed that the Advocate had finally 


realized his dream of having the States General at his feet, since the room in which he 


was imprisoned was located above the meeting place of that assembly.” 


252 we were overtaken with the most terrible tempest of thunder, lightning, and rain that any man of us 


had ever met with, so as it was a common speech amongst us that is must needs prognosticate somewhat; 
which fell out the day following, our great man Monsieur Barnevelt with two of his chief instruments, 
Hoogerbeets and Grotius, the one pensioner of Leyden, the other of Rotterdam, being then arrested 
prisoners in the prince of Orange’s lodgings by order of the States General, where they remained two days 
until the lodgings in the court, where the almirante of Aragon lay last, were prepared for them. I account it 
in some regard ill luck to come a /a veille of such a feast, at which though there are many make good cheer 
(and I may well say the most in this country) yet there being likewise some mal dinés they lay no small 
blame upon me, and so spread it by public voice as if I had given fire to this mine by certain intercepted 
letters which I should have brought with me out of England.” Carleton to Chamberlain, August 28, 1618, 
DCIC, p. 256. 

253 “The Ambassador reported to his sovereign that the deed was highly applauded by the well disposed as 
the only means left for the security of the state. “The Arminians,’ he said, ‘condemn it as violent and 
insufferable in a free republic.”” Motley, Barneveld, vol. Il, p. 248. 

254 Carleton to James I, 28 August 1618, SDCL, p. 281. 

255 «>1ere is pasquin saith, BARNEVELT hath his ambition in treading the states general under his feet, 
and Grotius and Hogerbets theirs in being strongly guarded with soldiers. The first of which is understood 
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The subsequent public statement of the new regime explaining why the pater 
patriae and his supporters had been arrested suggested that they had been planning some 
kind of insurrection or treason. Maurice and his forces moved rapidly to consolidate their 
new extra-legal rule.”°° Carleton reported their fabrications at face value, and praised the 
prudence of those who had just carried out the putsch: 
This day there is a proclamation published by the general states against 
those three persons by name, shewing, that the discovery of dangerous and 
bloody plots hath given them just occasion to lay hold of these men for the 
settling of the public quiet, and declaring their meaning to examine them, 
and to bring them to account. I make no question but you shall shortly 
understand of many important and perillous correspondences and practices 
concerning both this state and ours. This is certain, God hath given a great 
deliverance to his church, the truth whereof these men, even with the 
subtilties of the devils, have fought to undermine and overthrow.””’ 

The French government, the vital allies whom Oldenbarneveld had attempted to retain for 

the good of his country, were immediately indignant, and told their ambassador to lodge a 

vigorous protest, citing the Advocate as France's best friend among the Dutch: “His 


charge (as I am informed) consisted of these three heads: the first to support mons. 


BARNEVELT as the seul bon Francois in these provinces.””°* Oldenbarneveld himself 





by the place of his imprisonment, which is in a room higher than the chamber of the assembly.’” Carleton 
to Secretary Naunton, 8-18 September 1618, SDCL, pp. 294-295. Carleton had gotten this from his 
informer Slade, who wrote: “The 3 prisoners are said to have obteined that which they have long desired 
and sought for. Namely, the Advocate hath under his feet them whom hee hath practised to suppresse: and 
the 2 pensioners are now so well guarded, who have heretofore complained of danger, and therefore would 
also have brought wardgelders into the Haagh. But, this is a cold comfort for them, who are, as it is here 
said, very pensive. This for want of other matter.” Slade to Carleton, 16 September 1618, Slade Letters, p. 
90. 

256 <The prince of Orange, wilst BARNEVELT is in hold (who being at liberty made his proceedings 
Penelopis telam) for fear of the mutability of these men’s minds, who have taken this resolution, loseth no 
time in settling the affairs of this province....’” Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 28 August 1618, SDCL, p. 
287. 

*57 Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 20-30 August 1618, SDCL, p. 284. 

*58 Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 28 August 1618, SDCL, p. 286. 
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was demoralized, above all by the failure of the Dutch population, who had braved the 
mighty Spanish empire to secure their freedom, to offer any resistance to the yoke now 


being imposed by Maurice of Nassau.’ 


”*DEN ENGLISH STOKEN DE VYER” 


Oldenbarneveld’s three-month trial was held in secret, before Maurice’s hand- 
picked special tribunal, an ad hoc “commission” set up expressly to railroad the 
Advocate. There had been no warrant issued against him by any judge. There were no 
charges, no witnesses, no right of cross-examination. The commission had been packed 
with his enemies. The only proceedings were the interrogation of Oldenbarneveld, with 
new charges continually brought forth. @ldeubameveld had no lawyer, and was even 
denied pen and paper to prepare his own defense. “It was the attempt of a multitude of 
pigmies to overthrow and bind the giant.””°° 

The next phase was devoted to assembling a case with which to convict 
Oldenbarneveld and his closest supporters. Carleton was a close observer, and, one 
gathers, a participant in this process. Once it was clear that the Advocate had been 
defeated, members of deputies came forward to aver that they had been opposed to him 


all along. Oldenbarneveld was accused of arrogating all power to himself, ignoring the 


instructions of the States-General, and ruling on the basis of his own caprice, especially 


259B ARNEVELT was much dejected at his first coming into that place, crying out with tears, my sins, my 
sins, my sins. Since he hath made often inquiry, whether the enemy or the people do not stir: of neither of 
which we see any signs.” Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 28 August 1618, SDCL, p. 287. 

°° Motley, Banrneveld, vol. Il, p. 316. 
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in regard to official representations made to foreign powers.”*’ Carleton now promoted 
the argument that the imminent synod would tend to unite the forces of Calvinism both 
inside the Dutch Republic and internationally, leading to a diminution of the power of the 


King of France. It was therefore alleged that Oldenbarneveld had promoted Arminianism 


to keep the Dutch divided and dependent on French assistance, rather than English.” 


Carleton was also able to report that the new regime was introducing measures against 
the Jesuit order, who had supposedly taken advantage of Oldenbarneveld's lax regime to 
begin penetrating the Dutch Republic.”® It was universally understood that Carleton had 
been one of the prime movers behind this coup d'état. Among the Dutch government it 
became almost proverbial that it was the English who had stoked the fire in which 


Oldenbarneveld was now about to be immolated.”™ Carleton seemed to glory in his 


261 “To the same deputies (who, upon my desire to speak with them, came unto me by order of the states) I 
delivered, the same day of the receit of your honour’s letters, what I had in commandment from his majesty 
in approbation of their doings; and did let fall unto them by way of discourse upon what point in particular 
his majesty, having yet seen no more than their short declaration, which was published in print, did ground 
his judgment, in that it was apparent to his majesty, by that which was presented to his own view in the 
demand of assistance to the national synod, the states requiring one thing, and BARNEVELT another quite 
opposite to their desire, that he ran a course by himself contrary to the public service: Whereupon they, 
confessing to have the like advertisements from Paris and Heydelberg, laid hold immediately as a fit crime 
to charge him with amongst others of like nature.” Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 8-18 September 1618, 
SDCL, p. 290. 

26? «t am informed, they have especially in charge, there being nothing more apprehended in France than 
the strict correspondence this synod may breed betwixt all the reformed churches, and the accessary 
dependence the settling of religion in these provinces will inforce this state always to have upon his 
majesty: whereas distraction of religion by these new opinions doth distract these men’s affections, and 
cause them to be as indifferently dependent upon other princes. This is thought to have been one of the 
main scopes of BARNEVELT in favouring these novelties, contrary to that which he professed to be his 
opinion in religion; he shewing himself always disaffected to our alliance in comparison of France.” 
Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 8-18 September 1618, SDCL, p. 293. 

263 “The states have now in hand a placart against the Jesuits, which come of late days with extraordinary 
freedom into these provinces. They have resolved of a guard of horse (thirty in number) to be continually 
attendant on the person of the prince of Orange; which they have presented unto him by a letter now in his 
progress, which he goeth on withal very successfully.” Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 19 September 1618, 
SDCL, p. 299. 

264 « Den English stoken de vyer: The English kindle the fire. I hope it will be so kindled, as to warm 
these men’s affections to their best friends, and to give them light to fee and know their enemies, which are 
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capacity as pyromaniac of state. If Oldenbarneveld were the most eminent veteran of his 
time, second place would probably belong to his close ally Grotiae Carleton accordingly 
did everything possible to make sure that this theoretician of international law and natural 
law was appropriately targeted. In this effort to frame Grotius, he availed himself of help 
from Archbishop Marcantonio de Dominis of Spalato, the prelate who brought the text of 
Sarpi’s History of the Council of Trent to London for publication, and who may be 
confidently classified as one of the great adventurers and provocateurs of the age.”°° 
Another leading Arminian on Carleton’s target list was Simon Episcopius, who would 
hold out long enough to make some major interventions on the losing side in the Synod 
of Dort.”® Carleton was also disagreeably surprised by the tenacity of the Arminians, 
who made sustained efforts to sabotage and delay the provincial synods which had been 
set up to prepare the main event at Dort, which would then follow in 1619. But he was 
also certain that, since the moderates had been deprived of their leader, they would 


eventually be crushed.”*’ In October, Carleton wrote home in a coded message that the 





visible enough in all commonwealths (save here, where they have been long kept in darkness by art and 
practice) and those are the authors and nourishers of faction and disunion. This I must humbly, &c.” 
Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 29 September 1618, SDCL, p. 304. 

*65 «Grotius (who was then employed) hath had the confidence since his imprisonment to alledged in a 
letter to the prince of Orange (which I have seen) the merit of that service to the state, and to intimate how 
useful he could be again upon this occasion. But his wings are too much limed to fly over the sea to 
suddenly, though for satisfaction of the states he offers to confess not only all he knows, but likewise he 
probably suspects against BARNEVELT. The states have desired of me his letter to the archbishop of 
Spalato (with which his majesty is acquainted) which I have reserved for so fit an opportunity.” Carleton to 
Secretary Naunton, 29 September 1618, SDCL, p. 300. 

*66 «There is on Episcopius, a professor of Leyden, a hot Arminian, commanded....though all things go 
smoothly on hitherto since BARNEVELT’s imprisonment, it will be a miracle amongst so many 
discontentments and distractions it should so continue both in church and state.” Carleton to Secretary 
Naunton, 29 September 1618, SDCL, p. 302. 

*67 “The provincial synods, which are held in this province and Utrecht, meet with many difficulities; most 
of the Arminian party refusing to appear at them, and those, which do appear, some of them, tying 
themselves to the five articles; others admitting of no limitation: by which it is evident, that Utenbogard 
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French were undertaking special efforts to save the life of the Advocate, but that he was 
well aware of what they were doing.”°* Oldenbarneveld was now being interrogated in 
secret by the ad hoc group of officials who called themselves his judges. This was 
occurring against the background of slanderous propaganda against the Advocate which 
was deplored by Carleton because it was backfiring to some extent by generating public 
sympathy for the statesman to a greater degree — Carleton thought — than the Advocate’s 
own Asolo As later became known, the trial judges were secretly debating behind 
the scenes whether Oldenbarneveld should now be subjected to torture in order to coerce 
a confession to high treason in regard to Spain. Some of the judges were eager to put the 


Advocate of Holland on the rack, since he refused to confess to anything otherwise, but 


they were deterred by the advanced years of the statesman.””” 


Procuring dubious evidence against Oldenbarneveld from a source like de 
Dominis was only one of Carleton's interfaces with the Sarpi network during the autumn 


and winter of 1618-1619. The Italian Calvinist Diodati visited The Hague and delivered a 


was their director, in that, whilst he was here, they governed themselves, and their preceedings, by 
intelligence one with another. Since his flight they are arena fine calce; and their tower which hath been 
these many years a building, is thereby going to ruin.” Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 12 October 1618, 
SDCL, p. 305. 

°68 “The practices of 268 [France] for asistance of BARNEVELT and his party begin to discover 
themselves.” Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 3 October 1618, SDCL, p. 304. 

269 “The examination of BARNEVELT will now be taken in hand, against whom there are daily published 
most opprobrious pasquins and pictures in that high degree of contempt and sco, that it doth produce a 
strange effect. His Apology did purchase hatred; and these libels move commiseration.” Carleton to 
Secretary Naunton, 29 October 1618, SDCL, p. 309. 

270 « | whose widow hath, since her husband’s death, produced those letters and writings; and in them is 
contained the whole course of projecting and framing the truce, with many probable appearances, that, by 
means of the alterations BARNEVELT hath caused in this government since the truce, he had then a design 
to bring these provinces back to the Spanish subjection. This the judges thought a sufficient cause for 
torture, without which nothing could be drawn from him: but he was spared in regard of his age.” Carleton 
to Secretary Naunton, 12 May 1619, SDCZL, p. 367. 
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sermon before the new rulers.””! Diodati was urging an international Calvinist 
mobilization in defense of the Protestants of Saluzzo, who were being persecuted by the 
Duke of Savoy, thus illustrating once again the many inherent contradictions in Sarpi's 
ostensible attempt to assemble a European wide anti-Spanish block.”” Another 
significant visitor was Sarpi's correspondent Christoph von Dohna, who, after a brief 
conference with Maurice, was on his way to England in one of the first of many vain 
attempts to procure military support from James I for his son-in-law, the new King of 
Bohemia.””? Some weeks later, when he was on his return trip to Prague, von Dohna 
made a fuller presentation to the States-General, requesting emergency military 
assistance for the Winter King. Some of this was soon granted, and Dutch forces would 
be on hand to go down to defeat under the inferior generalship of Christian von Anhalt in 


the battle of the White Mountain near Prague in November 1620.74 


THE SYNOD OF DORT CONDEMNS THE ARMINIANS 





*71 “That Diodati, the minister of Geneva, had been at The Hague during the recess of the synod, and 
preached in the court chapel both yesterday and today, in the presence of the prince of Orange and count 
William, the princess dowager and count...” Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 16 December 1618, SDCZ, p. 
319. 

°? “Tn favour of the Protestants of the marquisate of Salluces, who performed some acts of their religions, 
and were exposed to the resentment of the duke of Savoy.” Mons. Diodati to Carleton, 3 January 1618, 
SDCL, p. 331. 

*73 «<b §. At the closing hereof I have been visited by the baron Dohna, a counsellor of his highness the 
prince a Palatine, employed to his majesty touching the renewing of the union and these Bohemian affairs: 
concerning both which in his return he is likewise to treat with the states; which he forbears now in his 
journey, having only spoken with the prince of Orange. This last night he arrived here, and tomorrow 
morning sets forwards towards England.” Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 16 December 1618, SDCL, p. 
321. 

°74 «baron Dohna, who came to this town on Wednesday night late, and this day he hath audience of the 
states general. His business is in some good manner prepared for him, in that the provinces have been 
already moved for the assistance of the Bohemians, towards which they are well inclined to make a 
contribution in that manner as they did to the duke of Savoy by a monthly payment.” Carleton to Secretary 
Naunton, 12 February 1619, SDCL, p. 337. 
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During 1618 and 1619, as war clouds were gathering over Europe, Dutch 
attention was thus gripped by two parallel processes: these were the lengthy trial of 
Oldenbarneveld, Grotius and their associates for treason culminating in the hasty judicial 
murder of Oldenbarneveld on May 13, 1619, on the one hand, and the National Synod 
held at Dordrecht or Dort between November 1618 and the spring of 1619. The Synod of 
Dort was not just a Dutch national affair; it was a major international Calvinist event, 
attended by more than a hundred delegates, with more than a third of them coming from 
Scotland, England, Germany, Switzerland, and France. In retrospect, Dort assumed the 
aspect of a European convention of the divines who would depart the synod and go 
directly into their duties as the Calvinist chaplains of the Thirty Years’ War. 

This national and international synod which came together at Dort fulfilled all the 
fears expressed by Thomas Lake that such an assembly would do nothing but exacerbate 
the existing divisions and bring the country close to civil war. The outcome of the synod 
was a blanket condemnation of the Arminians and all their works, censuring their books 
and ousting them from all of their ecclesiastical and teaching posts.’”* It was an orgy of 
sectarianism for which the Dutch people and many others were destined to pay a heavy 
price, since it crippled the national unity of the United Provinces for several decades in 
the face of an acute Spanish threat once the Twelve Years' Truce had expired and the 
Thirty Years' War had taken on a momentum all its own. A special repressive sentence 
715 “Cn the 23" April 1619, the canons were signed by all the members of the Synod. Arminians were 


pronounced heretics, schismatics, teachers of false doctrines. They were declared incapable of filling any 
clerical or academical post.” Carleton, p. 361. Motley, Barneveld, vol. Il, p. 310. 
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was emitted against King James' béte noire, the theologian Vorstius, who was to be 
damned without ever having the opportunity of arguing his own defense before the 
synod.””* The theological considerations were clearly subordinated to the political ones: 
Vorstius and the Arminians had to be condemned as a preliminary to getting on with the 
coup d’état, so theological disputation was given short shrift when it threatened to 
interfere with the operational timetable. Towards the close of the synod, Vorstius was 
pronounced unfit to teach Calvinism, and the government was invited to ban and censure 
his writings.””” This in turn served as a prelude to a more general campaign against 
Arminian theologians and professors, who were ousted from teaching posts across the 
Dutch territories. Using the results of the synod, Maurice proceeded to conduct a purge in 
which some 200 Arminian ministers were deprived of their ecclesiastical prebends and 
denied the right to preach. Seventy of these were ejected from their congregations but 
allowed to remain in the country on condition that they remain silent. Eighty ministers 
who refused to recant or cease preaching were driven into exile.” 

Garrisons loyal to Maurice were placed in a number of cities where Arminian 


agitation had become considerable. Because of widespread riots against Maurice’s 


regime, “the Prince had to keep a sizeable military force stationed in the interior of the 


276 “J find that there is a resolution taken by the states not to cite Vorstius to the synod, because they much 
apprehend his entertaining that assembly with artificial interpretations and delays, and in the end deluding 
them with a counterfeit submission. But order is taken for the censuring his books in the synod, with 
intention afterwards (as they pretend) to proceed with his person by way of exile....” Carleton to Secretary 
Naunton, 16 April 1619, SDCZ, p. 358. 

*77 “<Tudicium synodi de theologia seu doctrina CONRADI VORSTIH S. Theol. doctoris; by which they 
declare him professoris aut doctoris orthodoxi iu ecclessi reformatis & munere & nomine prorsus 
indignum; and desire the states general, that his writings may be soppressed.” Carleton to Secretary 
Naunton, 6 May 1619, SDLC, p. 365. 

*?8 Israel, Dutch Republic, p. 463. 
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Republic — at Utrecht, Hoorn, Schoonhoven, Alkmaar, and Oudewater — far from the 
main Dutch defensive ring, thus weakening the Republic’s overall strategic position. In 
June 1620, Carleton reported that some forty companies of troops were tied down in 


279 
279 Carleton wrote home: “...we have had some 


Holland to control ‘the Arminian towns. 
finall stirring in some of these towns of Holland, who seeing things draw to ripeness both 
in the synod, and the likewise in the process of the prisoners, seek (as far as in them lies) 

to extinguish incendium ruina.”*® These protests began to furnish Maurice’s faction with 
one of their key arguments, which was that Oldenbarneveld had to be eliminated to avoid 


the threat of civil war — even though this possibility had been inherent in the course of 


action chosen by Maurice all along. 


THE JUDICIAL MURDER OF OLDENBARNEVELD, 13 MAY 1619 


Carleton may have considered the option of having Oldenbarneveld eliminated by 
an assassin. He wrote to Westminster in a coded message that he had been approached by 
a certain Raydyre, who had offered his services for this purpose. Carleton commented 


that this killer’s heart was in the right place, although the course of action he proposed 


281 


was not expedient.” There is no indication that Carleton brought the activities of this 


*7 Carleton to James I, 19 June 1620, PRO SP 84/95, fo. 271v, cited by Israel, p. 469. 

8° Carleton to Secretary Naunton, | March 1619 OS, SDCL, p. 345. 

281 «1 must let your honour understand, that upon a discontentment I had here, of which the world took 
notice, against 159 [BARNEVELT] and 165 [GROTIUS], for the small satisfaction they gave me about a 
book, which was here printed against me, 50 [R]. 10 [A]. 56 [Y]. 42 [D]. 61 [Y]. 51 [R). 20 [E]. 68. 69. 
offered himself twice unto me to be employed with some others to lay violent hands upon them. This 
sheweth a good will rather than a good mind; and I write it ut noscas hominim, hearing he sues to be 
received into his majesty’s service.” Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 27 January 1619, SDCL, p. 335. 
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would-be contract killer to the attention of the Dutch authorities. This episode raises more 
questions about political assassinations during this period than can be addressed here. In 
any case, Carleton now became an active participant in the discussions of the Dutch coup 
faction concerning the advisability of proceeding to a death sentence against 
Oldenbarneveld. The revolutionary faction around Maurice of Nassau was becoming 
alarmed by the increasing protests and resistance of the Arminians as both the synod and 
the judicial proceeding against the Advocate ground on towards their dismal conclusions. 
They also had recourse to the notion that Maurice of Nassau's life might be in danger if 
Oldenbarneveld were still alive. In reality, as we have seen, it was Oldenbarneveld who 
was in danger of assassination, quite apart from the sentences coming from his 
simulacrum of a court. The emerging consensus, Carleton reported, was that the safe 
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course of action was to make sure that Oldenbarneveld was liquidate There was also 


a debate among the Orangists about whether it were better to conclude the synod with a 
global denunciation of the Arminians, and then get on with the executions, or whether it 
were better to reverse this order. Sarpi, whose History of the Council of Trent provides 
much fascinating analysis of how theological decisions at the Council of Trent were in 


fact dictated by power politics, might well have turned his critical attention to these 


*8? “The other concerning the prisoners draws to an issue likewise, and for that I can gather upon all 
circumstances (the main proceedings being still kept sub sigillo) what forever becomes of the rest, 159 
[BARNEVELT] hath not many days to live. It hath much been debated of late days, whether it were fittest 
to proceed with him and the rest by sentence of death or perpetual imprisonment, it being taken for granted, 
that in justice the cause will bear either. For the whole time of their process, till now of late, there was no 
speech of death: but now the consideration of the opiniatrity of the remonstrants at the synod, of the tumults 
at Alcmaer and Horn, of the disaffection shewed in Leyden and Rotterdam in publishing the states letters 
by which their fast day of the 17" day the present was commanded, of danger to the prince of Orange’s 
person amongst so many malecontents, which would breed a present revolution, hath much altered the state 
of the business; and the most voices run upon making all sure.” Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 16 April 
1619, SDCL, p. 357. 
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proceedings, but he did not. In the background was always the great fear that 
Oldenbarneveld, if executed, would become the symbolic martyr of Arminian resistance 
to the new regime of Maurice and the Gomarists.”™ 

Maurice and his Gomarist backers watched nervously as resentment and unrest 
found expressions in Rotterdam and other Arminian centers. They obviously feared a 
living Oldenbarneveld as a potential leader for resistance against their designs for 
censorship and authoritarian rule.”** The impulse on the part of Maurice of Nassau 
towards liquidating Oldenbarneveld was further stimulated by French diplomatic pressure 
to keep the Advocate alive as the most consistent supporter of maintaining the alliance 
with France, which had contributed so much to Dutch national survival. By early May 
1619, Carleton, who was an active participant in the decision-making of the Orange- 
Gomarist faction, reported in a coded message that the decision had been reached to 


make Oldenbarneveld "shorter by the head." He also indicated that this death sentence 


would be carried out as swiftly as possible, in order to ward off possible rebellion.*®° 


°8 “The opining by the judges will be begun and ended in a day; and if execution follow, it will be 
dispatched the morning after, whereby to avoid concourse of people. It is made a matter of deliberation, 
whether it is better to proceed first with denouncing the canons in the synod, or sentencing the prisoners. 
On the one side it is said, that the bringing in a change of religion being one of their crimes, it is fit that 
change should be known by the resolution of the synod before they come to sentence. On the other, if the 
canons should be first pronounced, and then an execution follow, they would be made by the Arminians 
martyrs for religion.” Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 16 April 1619, SDCL, p. 358. 

**4 "There has been discovered in these few days past a secret combination made at Rotterdam of the 
Arminians of certain towns.... Many articles they drew against the present government of the state in 
proceedings of the Synod, which they sent to other towns, where they have partisans, by which means it 
was discovered; and thereupon judgment is made, but as long as the heads of this section remain there will 
be no assured peace either in this church or state." 

Carleton to Naunton, 23 April 1619, SDCL, p. 340. 

*85 «They are here again assaulted by the French in favour of the prisoners, the embassador resident Du 
Maurier having on Wednesday last made an earnest instance to the states general in the king his master’s 
name.... Yet I do not fee, that much way is given to this earnest pursuit, but rather that a purpose continueth 
(of which I advertised your honour in my last) of making 159 [BARNEVELT] shorter by the head, 39 [M]. 
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Here again, Carleton's dispatch documents the grim satisfaction he took in his actions 
against the Advocate. 

Oldenbarneveld was informed of the death sentence imposed on him in the 
afternoon of Sunday 12 May 1619, just as he was writing a communication to the court; 


he was given word of his fate by the state prosecutors or fiscals: 


At the first hearing thereof he stood somewhat amazed; then asked them, 
‘Since you so resolve, why have you held me all this while? That, said one 
of them, proceeded of the length of the cause, and of answers.’ After some 
pause, and biting of his lip: ‘And is it,’ said he, ‘your manner to condemn 
a man unheard? ‘ The other fiscal replied, ‘You have been sufficiently 
heard, and the sentence is grounded upon your confessions. If (said 
BARNEVELT in anger to the fiscal) your father could have known his son 
should have brought me this message, he would wished he had never 
begot you.” Whereupon they departed, and he demanded ink and paper to 
write to his wife. It was presently brought to him.7*° 


The French ambassador had worked until the very last minute to save Oldenbarneveld. A 
few days before the death sentence was delivered, Du Maurier had demanded an audience 
before a plenary session of the States-General, with the presence of Maurice of Nassau. 
Maurice and his supporters were angered, as Carleton reported, "chiefly at the whole drift 
thereof, to make this prosecution of their prisoners appear rather a persecution then the 


trial; and the cause itself rather matter of faction then justice."**’ The French believed up 


to the very end that Maurice and his new regime would not actually kill Oldenbarneveld, 


56 [u]. 52 [s]. 14 [b]. 20 [e]. 51. 27. 21. 41. 68. 69. is like to go the same way; and the sentence of the other 
two to be either perpetual imprisonment, or banishment; all which will be as quick in execution after 
sentence, as the matter hath been long in deliberation.” Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 23 April 1619, 
SDCL, pp. 339b-360. 

°86 Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 6 May 1619, SDCL, p. 362. 

°87 Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 27 April 1619, SDCL, p. 361. 
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but would use French representations in his behalf as a reason for sparing his life, 
securing the obvious political advantages of mercy and prestige.”®* But this was not the 
intention of those who now held power in The Hague. 

Oldenbarneveld limited himself to short statements in his own defense, and 
refused to grovel before Maurice by begging mercy. “’I governed,’ said he, ‘when I was 
in authority, according to the maxims of that time; and now I am condemned to die 
according to the maxims of this.’””°? He told the crowd at his execution, “Men, do not 
think me a traitor; I have acted honestly and religiously, like a good patriot, and as such I 


die."”” Carleton sent home a detailed account of the execution: 


The sentence being ended (which was loss of life and confiscation of 
goods) ‘I have served,’ said he, ‘the generality thirty three years as 
advocate of Holland, and the town of Rotterdam ten years before as 
pensionary; and for my fidelity and diligence deserved better recompence. 
If you will have my blood, yet methinks you may spare my goods, without 
ruining, for my sake, my wife and children.’ These last words he uttered 
with a faint voice and dejected countenance; and the president telling him, 
he had heard his sentence, to which he was to submit himself, he 
recollected himself, and role presently from his fear, and was conducted 
immediately through the great hall to the scaffold; which being full of 
people, as he passed, and many of his friends and acquaintance, he took 
knowledge of none, carrying the same high countenance as he always 
used, both there and on the scaffold, where things passed as I advertised in 
my last; only I understand since, that his servant, when the preacher had 
ended praying by him, was overheard to say this word in his ear, “No 
grace comes.’ “Then,” said he, “let us dispatch,’ and from that time 
forward in disarraying himself (wherein he was only helped by his 
servant) and covering his eyes with his night-cap (which he did with his 
own hands, and with that haste and fury, that he wounded his face with his 


*88 “Hereupon, proceeded the continuance of the French ambassador’s endeavours unto the very last, out of 
a persuasion, that the states would in the end serve themselves of that mediation to be ride of the business.” 
Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 6 May 1619, SDLC, p. 364. 

8 Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 6-16 May 1619, SDCL, p. 363. 

2° Den Tex, p. 688. 
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nails) he was observed to tremble and look pale; which by the beholders 
was ascribed rather to indignation and rage than fear or faintness.” 

A crucial question left over by Oldenbarneveld's execution involved the precise 
crime for which he was condemned. No specific crime was named, and no evidence was 
specifically cited in support of any charge. Oldenbarneveld had only one very brief 
opportunity to respond to the death sentence before being dragged away. On this occasion 
he objected: "the judges have put much into my sentence that they should not conclude 
from my admissions. Let them be added to it.’” I thought the States-General would have 
been satisfied with my body and blood, and would have let my wife and children keep 
my estates. Is this my reward for forty-three years’ service to my country?" To this, the 
president of the tribunal had no answer but an act of force: "your sentence has been read. 
Away, away!" On closer reading, it turned out that the death sentence had not been 
signed by all of the judges of the tribunal. It is customary for the crimes committed to be 
specified in the death sentence before the prisoner is executed, but in this case the usual 
order of due process was reversed. It was only some time after the execution, after the so- 
called court had ceased to function, but the judges were called back together by the 
pressure of foreign and domestic public opinion to tell the world exactly why 
Oldenbarneveld had to die.” They finally agreed that the reason was that 


Oldenbarneveld had committed the crime of lése-majesté, which had not been 





**! Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 6 May 1619, SDCL, p. 364. 

2% Oldenbarneveld’s Verhooren, the transcripts of these interrogations, were finally published in 1849. Den 
Tex, p. 686, n. 1. 

23 «*Here is to be an assembly the 3d of this next month stilo novo of the judges of BARNEVELT and the 
rest of his accomplices, to determine the point, whether the crime, upon which they were condemned, was 
crimen lase majestatis; for that being not specified in their sentence, until it be declared, there cannot be 
any proceeding in their confiscation.’” Carleton to Naunton, 19 May 1620, SDCL, p. 461. 
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specifically charged in the sentence, even though some of the wording included might be 


considered to have implied it.2”4 


GROTIUS PLACED IN A CAGE 


Once Oldenbarneveld was dead, the mantle of greatest living representative of the 
Dutch people devolved by common consent upon Grotius. Grotius was a much younger 
man with a family, and he had understandably attempted to propitiate the court with 
deference and pleadings in order to save his own life. No death sentence was inflicted on 
Grotius, but he was sentenced to be placed in a cage and held there for at least six years, 
and quite possibly more. Once again, Carleton’s grim satisfaction is evident from his 
despatch reporting Grotius’ confinement: “’ Hogerbeets and Grotius are to be removed 
within these two days to Louvestein, which is a strong fortified castle near Gorcum, and 
there they are to remain in several cages barred with iron, with the allowance each of 
them of twenty-four stivers, which is about two shillings and five pence by the day; and 
resolution being taken in the assembly of the states the 15" of this present, not to admit 
any request in their favour contrary to the sentence of the judges for the space of six 
years.”””° Grotius later sent a plea for intervention and mercy to the English prelate 
Launcelot Andrews, the Bishop of Winchester, who was generally considered to be close 
to the Arminians in some matters of theology. Grotius pleaded that his objection to the 


national synod had been in regard to the imminent dangers which he saw inherent in this 


4 Den Tex, pp. 686-687. 
°° Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 29 May 1619, SDCL, p. 370. 
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project.“”” He wished that Carleton had been a little more evenhanded in his actions.” 
But Grotius also recognized that this zeal of faction could render men blind. 

Carleton reported to James a few days after the execution that a group of 
influential divines who had taken part in the Synod of Dort wanted to thank the English 
monarch for his interventions, attesting "that this Synod (which has given, as it were a 
new soul and life to this state) is your Majesty's work." It was the authority of the King 
of England which had "bred that revolution in the state, that whereas it hath been of long 
space overswayed by disaffected persons, both in church and Commonwealth, they have 
felt by due and lawful proceedings the smart of their malice; and these, which are now in 
place, if for nothing else, will learn to be wise by their example.... and though these men 
have naturally many harsh imperfections, yet your Majesty supporting them with your 
accustomed wisdom and patience, may in all of important occasions serve your crown 
and kingdoms effectually by them....”’* Den Tex is probably right in interpreting these 
lines by saying that "a few days after the execution Carleton wrote to England that the 
new Masters meant well but were incapable. The Prince himself was too lethargic, too 
1299 


averse to shouldering responsibility, to concern himself with day-to-day affairs. 


Before long, Carleton found himself obliged to urge the lazy Maurice of Nassau to get 


*°° “Cum mihi diceret, D. Carletonus habere se mandata urgendi synodum nationalem, quam vocant, liberé 
edixi videri mihi é re facturum, si regem imminentium periculorum admoneret.” Grotius to Dr. Lancelot 
Andrews, 19 November 1619, SDCL, p. 415. 

**” «ttinam D. Carletonus mihi esset paulo zquior, cui mitigando propinqui mei operam dant. Sed partium 
studia miré homines occecant.” Grotius to Dr. Lancelot Andrews, 19 November 1619, SDCZ, p. 416. 

28 Carleton to James I, 8 May 1619, SDCL, p. 366. 

°° Den Tex, p. 697. 
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busy running the government, which had begun a dangerous process of drift.*”° 
Oldenbarneveld, by contrast, has been one of the most diligent and assiduous of 
statesmen. 

Contrasting sharply with Oldenbarneveld and Grotius, Daniel Heinsius is an 
example of the very different human type which could be found serving the victorious 
faction of Maurice of Nassau and the Gomarists. Heinsius was considered by many not to 
be a man of principle, but rather an ambitious and unscrupulous careerist. His parents 
were refugees from Gent in Flanders who had moved to Rijswick near Den Haag; they 
had supported the much-despised Earl of Leicester, who had left his followers generally 
disgraced. Heinsius was thus from a “somewhat politically disgraced family.”*°' His 
background was typical of the extremist Flemings and Frisians who were heavily 
represented among the most radical Gomarists, in contrast with the more moderate 
traditions of Holland. Heinsius had become attached to the Orange faction as a result of 
his marriage: “...his marriage in 1617 to Ermgard Rutgers, the niece of Hugo Muys van 
Holy, Prince Maurice’s favorite, joined him to one of the most powerful Orangist 
families in the Provinces, and brought him into contact with those political figures that 


99302 


were most entangled in the struggles of the day. Heinsius became the Secretary of the 


Lay Commissioners at the Synod of Dort in 1618. As one student of his career has noted, 


“The name of Heinsius has been blackened as a result of his participation in the Synod, 


3° «T have had (upon occasion of these delays about the businesses which concern his majesty) some 
speech with the prince of Orange, advising him to take upon him the managing of public businesses in that 
manner as the prince his father did....” Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 27 January 1619, SDCL, p. 334. 

3°! Baerbel Becker-Cantarino, Daniel Heinsius (Boston: Twayne, 1978), p. 151. See also O. Kluge, Die 
Dichtung des Hugo Grotius (Leiden, 1940). 

3° Paul R. Sellin, Daniel Heinsius and Stuart England (London: Oxford University Press, 1968), p. 21. 
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and his association with the intolerant tactics of the victorious Contra-Remonstrants. As a 
former friend of several leading Remonstrants, one of whom was Grotius, his support of 
orthodoxy was then and ever after condemned as a betrayal of personal loyalties inspired 
by opportunism. ...His personal contribution to the downfall of the Arminians has been 
exaggerated.” The Arminian Episcopius charged Heinsius with unethical tactics and 
deception during the synod, alleging that “‘Heinsius, who spake in the name of the Lay 
Commissioners’ sometimes used such expressions as he took ‘for the words of Heinsius, 
and not for the Resolutions of the Commissioners.’ Heinsius denied it.”°"? And there 
were other complaints: “In the forty-sixth session, Heinsius was asked to read aloud the 
Remonstrants’ paper to the Commissioners explaining their standpoint in the dispute. He 
was reported to ‘have run over it so fast, and mumbled it in such a manner, as if he had a 
mind it should not be heard or understood.””*" Others accused Heinsius of having 
violated the Stoic and Neo-Stoic virtue of constancy; he was taxed as a trimmer and 
turncoat: “...Heinsius has been the object of personal attacks on his character, his 
manners, and his work” and “the negative view has persisted.” He is also accused of 
having betrayed the philologist Isaac Causaubon, the French Huguenot Claudius 
Salmasius; his own former boss, the celebrated Joseph Justus Scaliger, accused him of 
being obsessed with money.*”° He was accused of having betrayed the spirit of Erasmus. 


Carleton approvingly cited Heinsius as an example of the new figures who would set the 


°° Sellin, p. 32. 
34 Balcanqual to Carelton, Dort, 21 March 1619, cited by Sellin, p. 31. 
3 Becker-Cantarino, p. 150. 
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tone in the Dutch Republic after the fall of the Advocate, and sent one of Heinsius’ 
speeches to King James 1.7% 

King Louis XII of France, who was much more likely to do something to defend 
the Dutch than James I would ever be, sent an official protest over the contempt for 
French advice which had been shown by the hasty execution of Oldenbarneveld.*”’ 
Carleton in his dispatches had been attempting to develop the theme that 
Oldenbarneveld's goal had been to make the Dutch Republic completely dependent on 
the French in foreign policy, and that this exclusive French alliance was in turn somehow 
a prelude for delivering the states into the hands of Spain.*” The difficulties and 
contradictions in this theory were manifold, and Carleton often simplified it by making 


Oldenbarneveld and his party simply the pawns of France.’ uA 


Instead of having an 
alliance with France, which in spite of all its disadvantages and difficulties was a first- 


class military power located nearby with a clear self-interest in having the Dutch survive 


as a counterweight to the Spanish in the Low Countries, the Dutch could now console 





°° “Taniel Heinsius (the chief honour at this present of the university of Leyden) hath written unto me, and 
sent a speech of his (to the hearing whereof I was solemnly invited) to the end his majesty may (if he so 
please) give it a hearing. Thereby his majesty will see how the language of that university is changed since 
the reformation.” Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 22 October 1619, SDCL, p. 399. 

*°7 “Qu’en toute ceste despeche n’est recognue trace de la respectueuxe procedure, dont on avoit 
accoustumé d’user envers S. M. laquelle messieurs de son conseil y ont aisement recogneu le stile d’un 
garnement, qui est chassé de Paris, et d’une personne, qui travaille a |’alteration de l’alliance dont S. M. les 
honorez: en quoi il dessert et trompe manifestement ceux, qui se sient en lui, qui ne cueilleront que fruits 
ameres des obliques et turbulentes procedures, es quelles il engage |’ estat.” Address of Louis XIII to the 
Dutch Republic, cited in Carleton’s letters of June 18, 12 May 1619, SDCL, p. 374. 

398 «tt appears in the whole course of BARNEVELT’S process, his practice of change of religion at home 
was accompanied with a design of transporting the chief dependence of this state from your majesty to 
France; which is conceived he would have made as a bridge to pass further into Spain.” Carleton to 
Secretary Naunton, 8 May 1619, SDCL, p. 366. 

309 « especially the late wounds and ruptures of this state made by the French faction not being yet fully 
cured; of which I think I shall within few days advertise your majesty of a farther effect...” Carleton to the 
King. 4 December 1619, SDCZ, p. 425; and “...it appears evidently in them how they would have brought 
this state to be ruled 4 la baguette by France....” Carleton to the King. 4 December 1619, SDCL, p. 425. 
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themselves with an alliance with the Venetian Republic, which was weak and far away. It 
was possible to see how an alliance with friends might have been to the benefit of the 
Dutch, but the accord with the Venetians appear to represent more of a burden for the 
governments in The Hague.°'” The text of the Dutch-Venetian alliance of 1619 was 
written by Paolo Sarpi personally.*!! As Israel observes, the “Venetian Republic — at this 


time in confrontation with Spain and the Emperor — signed a defensive alliance with the 


Dutch in 1619, hoping, by drawing the Dutch in, to ease the pressure on themselves.”*!” 


In Belgium, where the Habsburg archdukes ruled, "a poet writing in Latin satirized the 
north Nederlanders for becoming their own executioners in beheading the man the 


Spaniards feared most."?”? 


310 “fere hath been a treaty long in driving betwixt the commonwealth of Venice and this state; wherein 
Venice hath signified hither a desire to enter into some more strict terms of amity....” Carleton to Secretary 
Naunton, 17 July 1619, SDCL, p. 379. 

3! Sarpi’s draft was as follows: “La sincera corrispondenza tra la republica nostra e li Alti e Potenti Signori 
Stati Generali delle Provincie Unite dei Paesi Bassi introdotta per la similitudine dei rispetti di governo et 
intratenuta continuamente con scambievoli ufficii, ha posto in animo nell’una e nell’altra perte di unirsi 
insieme con special confederazione a comune diffesa di ambidua li stati in questi tempi turbolenti, quando 
li movimenti di guerra in diverse parti de Europa eccitati, consegliano ogni principato ad assicurar 
magiormente le cose sue. Al che essendo ottimamente disposti li sudetti Alti e Potenti Signori Stati 
Generali e conspirando la republica nostra all’ istesso fine per mettere in effetto cosi utile unione, Noi, 
confidati della sufficienza e fedelta del circonspetto secretario nostro Cristoforo Suriano, ressidente 
appresso li suddetti Alti e Potenti Signori, abbiamo deliberato col senato nostro comettergli come per le 
presenti li comettiamo, d’intervenir per nostro nome con li deputati de essi Alti e Potenti Signori Stati 
Generali per trattar et accordare una confederazione a commune diffesa contra qualonque potentati di 
quanta eminenza esser si voglia con le condizzioni, patti et obbligazioni per quel tempo che dall’una e 
dall’altra parte sarano giudicati convenienti et accordati, constituendolo percio procuratore nostro e della 
nostra republica e dandogli piena auttorita, possanza e mandato speciale con facolta di conferrir proponer, 
accettare e concludere capitoli, prometter per nome nostro I’intiera osservazione, formarne scritture e, 
formate, sottoscriverle e far in cid tutto quello che potressimo far noi medesimi col senato, quando le cose 
fossero trattate in nostra presenzia, ancorché ricercassero mandato pit speciale di quello che nelle presenti 
€ espresso, promettendo in fede e parola di principe di aver per grato e rato tutto quello che da lui per nome 
nostro sara trattato e concluso et osservarlo e farlo osservare inviolabilmente.” “Modula di Collegazione fra 
la Republica e li stati dei Paesi Bassi, 29 Novembre 1619,” in Sarpi, Scritti scelti, ed. da Pozzo (Torino: 
UTET, 1968) p. 549. 

3!2 Israel, Dutch Republic, p. 466. 

3 Den Tex, p. 691. ‘ 
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Before the Dutch Republic had had sufficient opportunity to stabilize itself after 
the shock of the judicial murder of the founder of the state, the Dutch began to be drawn 
into the vortex of the Thirty Years' War. Just a few months after the Advocate had died, 
Carleton's dispatches record the news that the Palatine Elector had accepted the offer of 
the Bohemian crown, thus rendering a general conflagration all but inevitable.?’* Then 


came the news of the coronation of the Winter King and his English consort.°° 


During 
this phase the French, like many others, opposed the ambition of Frederick V because 
they saw him as an insurgent rebel and threat to the established order, above and beyond 
any question of religion; the Winter King and Maurice of Nassau were both 
revolutionaries against the legality of the status quo. At the same time, Maurice and his 
backers began to realize what a weak champion they had chosen in James I, who 
consistently refused to take military action to protect the position of his own daughter, 
who was part of the line of succession to the English throne. Instead, James kept wanting 
to mediate the dispute, a design in which the Spanish were glad to encourage him through 


appeals to his fatuous vanity. After a parlay with Maurice in the spring of 1620, Carleton 


reported that the Dutch were demanding guarantees that James would defend his son-in- 


3!4 “Our letters from Colen of the 7-17 of this present, which arrived this night, say, that the prince Palatine 
hath accepted the crown of Bohemia....” Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 12-22 September 1619, SDCL, p. 
388. 

315 «Noy. 4, N. S. French translation of a letter from Prague, written by one of the directors there to the 
Bohemian agent at the Hague, and inclosed in the preceding letter of Sir Dudey Carleton. That the 
coronation of the king of Bohemia was performed that day with the treatest magnificence, joy, and 
applause of all the states and people of that kingdom; the office being performed, instead of the archbishop, 
by the administrator of the consistory, a very venerable old man with a long white beard.” Carleton to 
Secretary Naunton, 8 November 1619, SDCL, p. 408. 
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law against all comers, including the French.’ '6 These were assurances that neither 
Carleton nor anyone else could ever give, so he had to fall back on a geopolitical 


argument about the need to avoid offending France so as to prevent a pan-Catholic 


alliance which would be too strong for anyone in Europe to resist.?"’ 


If Oldenbarneveld had remained in power for a few more years, the Dutch might 
well have devoted the time around 1620 to building up their fortifications, their defenses, 
their fleet, and their economic strength so as to deter future attacks. At the same time, 
Oldenbarneveld would probably have procured a renewal of the Twelve Years’ Truce 
which had turned out to be favorable for his country.’!® Oldenbarneveld was also the best 
bet in terms of maintaining good relations with France. Because of the agitation of 
Maurice and the Gomarists, encouraged by the feckless James and his envoy Carleton, 
none of this was done, and as the countdown towards the expiration of the Twelve Years 
Truce in 1621 proceeded, the Dutch were left to contemplate both the growing struggle 
on the continent and the very unfavorable terms upon which they would have to enter it. 


Their old enemy, the Spanish-Genoese general Ambrogio Spinola, was soon occupied 


316 «That, which I have understood by your honour’s letters of the 10" of this present, of his majesty’s 
intention to join with the French king in doing all good offices for the weal of Christendom, to pacify the 
present broils which are on foot in Germany, I have communicated to the prince of Orange, and likewise to 
the states deputies, who were with me yesterday: wherein I may not conceal, that I do not find their 
expectation any whit satisfied, unless I may be able to assure them likewise, that his majesty’s purpose is as 
strong to keep the crown on the king of Bohemia’s head, as they suspect the French king to be to pull it 
off.” Carleton to Naunton, 28 March 1620, SDCL, p. 452. 

317“ And withal I did put them in mind of an antient caution of the old prince of Orange, and the greatest 
statesmen have been here since that time, which was, in all revolutions of Europe so to temporise with 
France, as not to enforce a conjunction betwixt that crown, Spain, and the pope; to which the Catholic 
league of Germany being added will be too powerful a confederacy: of which I find them sufficiently 
apprehensive...” Carleton to Naunton, 28 March 1620, SDCL, p. 452. 

3!8 Den Tex writes: “Oldenbarmneveld had always been in favor of prolonging the Truce on reasonable 
terms... Though possible, it is by no means certain that Oldenbarneveld’s fall and execution prevented the 
extension of the Twelve Years Truce. Den Tex, p. 697. 
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with the conquest of the Palatinate, while the Dutch could only look on with growing 


319 


consternation.” “ Now the Dutch had to bear the additional burden of sending military 


forces to help Frederick V, Christian von Anhalt, and their army against the Habsburg 


force commanded by Tilly.*”° By the autumn of 1620, the news concerning the Winter 


King and his forces had become uniformly bad, but was only destined to deteriorate.*”! 


Even before his great defeat, the Winter King was beginning to apply pressure to Maurice 


of Nassau to delay any renewal of the twelve years truce so as not to make the bad 
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situation in Bohemia and the Palatinate even worse.”*~ Rather then being able to promise 


significant military aid to the Winter King, the Dutch found themselves appealing to the 
notoriously timid James I in hopes that he might finally send an expedition to the 
continent which might also help them.*”? Then came the news of the catastrophic defeat 
of the Winter King and Christian von Anhalt at the battle of the White Mountain outside 
of Prague. With this Protestant army destroyed, the mercenary force of Mansfeld was 


able to go on fighting, but it must have been clear to the Dutch that they would soon have 


319 “All men’s bloods do here boil upon this occasion. ... The papists take much heart and encouragement, 
hoping that Spinola’s good success in Germany will bring him back with a victorious army by the 
expiration of this truce, and either by war break into this state, or by new conditions of treaty (in which he 
may then, as they persuade themselves, set the law) give them free exercise of their religion.” Carleton to 
the King, 14, June 1620, SDCL, p. 476. 

0 «What with the succours are given in money to the king of Bohemia and the princes of the union, and 
what with the extraordinary expence of the states convoy of horse sent towards the Palatine, and in such 
things as belong to the camp, where their forces now are near Wesel, they spend about 30,000/. sterl. a 
month. On the other religion; by which rule the affection of those, who at this present (in the most perilous 
conjuncture, that our age hath known) make court to his majesty for his favour, may be easily measured.” 
Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 2 October 1620, SDCL, p. 498. 

321 “Ail our extraordinaries of late out of Germany have come like Jobb’s messengers, every week with 
worse news than other....” Carleton to Naunton, 18 October 1620, SDCL, p. 499. 

%22 «The king of Bohemia and princes of the union have desired the states not hastily to entertain a treaty of 
the renewing of the truce, the reputation whereof in this present conjuncture would much advantage the 
affairs of the Spaniards, and in the respect....” Carleton to Naunton, 8 November 1620, SDCL, p. 503. 

%°3 «Tt was one question the states put to me this day, how his majesty goeth on with his preparation...” 
Carleton to Naunton, 8 November 1620, SDCL, p. 504. 
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to face a Spanish-Austrian Habsburg force substantially unbalanced by conflicts on other 


fronts. This was the grim perspective deriving from the policy of Maurice of Nassau.*”* 


When the States-General sent an official communication to James I to inform him of the 
rout of his son-in-law, they noted that the Winter King had been appealing to the Dutch 
Republic for assistance. At this point they could only pass the buck on to James, inviting 


him to intervene, and suggesting that they would contribute what they could, given the 


difficult state of their own affairs.°*> 


Oldenbarneveld had supported a policy of national sovereignty, meaning that a 
modern state needed to retain the supremacy of its legally constituted organs against 
coercion and intimidation by any and all foreign powers, against its own the military 
establishment, and against violently contending clerical factions and cliques. Even in the 
face of death, Oldenbarneveld maintained a remarkably consistent devotion to these aims. 
Taken together with the Advocate’s unquestioned achievements as a nation builder, he 
would appear better to represent a positive conception of national sovereignty and the 


exclusive jurisdiction of the modern state than did his adversary Sarpi, who has been 


*°4 «The ill news we have here on Thursday last by the ordinary of Colen, touching the affairs of Bohemia, 
which I dispatched the same day to your honour, are since confirmed for the main matter of the battle and 
the defeat, but with difference in the circumstances, as your honour will see by the copy of such letters as 
are going herewith; which are all particularities are yet here understood. The princes of the union do 
recommend the affairs of the Palatinate to his majesty by a dispatch grounded upon this accident in 
Bohemia, which they doubt will blow up the Spaniards and Imperials with much pride and fury to follow 
their conquests in those parts, and their designs elsewhere....” Carleton to Naunton, 21 November 1620, 
SDCL, p. 505. 

*°5 «That the inclosed letters from the princes of the union to his majesty would inform him of the defeat of 
the king of Bohemia’s army, which had given them extreme concern. And as those princes had recourse to 
his majesty for his assistance, and had desired their recommendation, they request him to consider and 
‘peser meurement leur tres importante requeste en fa consequence pour toute la Christienté; and that they 
would not fail to second his majesty in so good and necessary a resolution, pour le bien de toute la 
Christienté, selon que nostre estat & affaires le pourront aulcunement permettre.’” States General to James 
I, 2 December 1620, SDCL, p. 507. 
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from time to time presented as a champion of these ideals. Together with this, we must 
consider Oldenbarneveld’s undeviating support of a policy of toleration and the refusal to 
use coercion in differences of opinion about religion. In the light of all these factors, 
Oldenbarneveld would seem to be substantially closer to modern ideals than would Sarpi. 
The English historian Macaulay agreed that Oldenbarneveld had been judicially 
murdered: "When the Arminian controversy arose in Holland, the English government 
and the English Church lent strong support to the Calvinistic party; nor is the English 
name altogether free of the stain which has been left upon that party by the imprisonment 
of Grotius and the judicial murder of Oldenbarneveld."*”° Den Tex was unwilling to go 
this far, although he had to concede that the appearance of malfeasance by the judges was 
plain enough: "...even if one cannot speak of a judicial murder in the sense that the 
judges were appointed with explicit or tacit instructions to pass a death sentence, the 
provinces, Holland especially, cannot be equated of having loaded dice by their choice of 
judges." But Maurice’s coup d’etat, according to Den Tex, was “comprehensible and 
pardonable.”*”’ Motley lamented the fall of the Advocate as a world-historical tragedy: 
"The Republic -- that magnificent Commonwealth which in its infancy had confronted, 
single-handed, the greatest empire of the earth, and had wrested its independence from 
the ancient despot after a forty-year struggle -- had now been rent in twain, although in 
very unequal portions, by the scene of political and religious hatred. Thus crippled, she 
was to go forth and take her share in that awful conflict now in full blaze, and of which 
*°6 Thomas Babington Macaulay, History of England from the Accession of James II (London, 1883), vol. I, 


p. 701. 
*27 Den Tex, p. 664-665. 
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after rages were to speak with a shudder as the Thirty Years’ War.°”* Den Tex attempted 
a middle position: "Perhaps a streak of pride is indispensable for the helmsman... or the 
shipwright with whom it is better to compare him, as when he came to power the ship of 
state did not exist. It was he, more than Prince William, who built her, made her 
seaworthy, fit to ride out storms such as those in 1672. He imposed unity and toleration 
on the crew, an order that became only temporarily and seemingly ineffective through his 
fall. In Oldenbarneveld we honor the founder of the Netherlands State and the paladin of 
Netherlands toleration.”*”” 

The disturbing double standard of the Sarpi group in their struggle against 
Oldenbarneveld was that the Advocate had taken his stand on the need for the state to 
control matters of religion, which were not to be left to the church or the clergy — exactly 
Sarpi’s jurisdictional stance during the Interdict. The only explanation for the 
inconsistency is that Sarpi was following whichever formula he thought would lead to 
war, urging the Venetian government to confront Spain and the Papacy under the banner 
of sovereign jurisdiction in the hopes of detonating a broader conflagration, while at the 
same time calling for the repression of the Dutch Arminians, who were favorable to 
peace with Spain, while supporting the Gomarists, who wanted to re-start the war. If 
anyone embodied tolerance and moderation, it was surely Oldenbarneveld, and not Sarpi. 
= Motley, vol. II, p. 447. 
2° Den Tex, p. 702. Burkhardt viewed the execution of the” meritorious” Oldenbarneveld as “hardly 
understandable in juridical terms”: “Nachdem beide Seiten ihre Friedensparteien eliminiert hatten in den 
Generstaaten durch die rechtlich kaum begriefliche Hinrichtung des verdienstvollen Oldenbarneveld, der 
sich durch die Kongruenz aussen- und religionspolitischer Massigung verdachtigt gemacht hatte, began die 
letze Phase des niederlandischen Stattsgrundungskrieges, die nach den Phasen der Erhebung und der 


Sezession nach zw6lfjahriger Pause die vélkerrechtliche Etablierung des Standestaates besiegelte und 
weitgehend mit dem Dreissigjahrigen Krieg zusammenfiel.” Burkhardt, p. 72. 
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James I was equally inconsistent, since he thought that bishops were indispensable in 
England (“No bishop, no king”) but that the hard-line Gomarists were the best solution 
for the Netherlands. 

As was predictable, Maurice’s foreign policy — from a position of internal 
weakness -- soon showed that it had more in common with Sarpi’s desire for a general 
European conflagration than with Oldenbarneveld’s war avoidance policy based on 
strength through unity and tolerance on the home front: “Dutch policy diverged sharply 
from English policy in central Europe in 1618-1619 and was also more important in 
shaping the opening phase of the Thirty Years War. They key to Maurice’s statecraft was 
his need to minimize Spanish pressure on the Republic and, so far as he could, divert its 
impact into Germany. Thus, while James I was trying to convince his son-in-law 
Frederick V of the Palatinate not to accept the proffer of the Crown of Bohemia and 
refusing to promise any aid if he did, Maurice was urging Frederick to take the plunge, 
and Maurice happened to be Frederick V’s uncle. Maurice promised Frederick 50,000 
gulden per month in military aid, and also pledged 50,000 more to the Protestant Union; 
he committed to sending troops to both the Palatinate and Bohemia. The Dutch allowed 
the Bohemians to raise war loans on the Amsterdam capital market, and over 12% of the 
army led by Christian von Anhalt at the Battle of the White Mountain were Dutch 
veterans or mercenaries funded by the Dutch. As Israel sums up Maurice’s role, the 
Stadholder “designing to deflect pressure from the Republic by stoking up conflict in 
Germany” supported “a decision which hurled central Europe into a horrendous war and 


proved totally disastrous for himself and the Palatinate. During [Frederick’s] period of 
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hesitation, Maurice’s intervention, and encouragement, was of decisive 
importance...Maurice and his entourage materially contributed to precipitating the great 
conflict.”**° Frederick’s acceptance of the Bohemian crown, urged by the Sarpi faction, 
Elizabeth of England, and Maurice, was of course the point of no return for the full fury 
of the Thirty Years War. 

Later, after Frederick, by now the Winter King, had fled from the Palatinate to 
take shelter in Carleton’s house in The Hague, Maurice convinced him to return and 
rejoin the fight. As the Twelve Years Truce was coming to an end, Maurice tried to tempt 
German Protestants to enter the fray by making promises that were quite divergent from 
his own intentions, telling them, as Dudley Carleton wrote, that “either they shall have 
the use, this next summer, of a good part of the [Dutch] army, in Germany, or the benefit 
of a diversion in these parts, according as the ceasing, or renewing of the Truce shall 
minister occasion.”**! When James finally decided to send 4,000 English soldiers into the 
Palatinate, their entire logistics were provided by the Dutch. James criticized Maurice for 
his reckless and irresponsible behavior: “call to mind the encouragements they gave the 
Bohemians from time to time in the resolution they took of the election of a new king, of 
which the trouble in Germany is a consequence; and the promise they have given in 
writing to the princes [of the Protestant Union] if the enemy marched that way to assist 
them with troops.” James reminded Maurice that England had not played a role in 
unleashing the conflict, and had made no promises of support for the Palatinate.**” Here 
33° Israel, Dutch Republic, p. 469. 


3! Israel, Dutch Republic, p. 471. 
382 SDLC, p. 475, cited by Israel, p. 471. 
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was a new splintering of the Protestant front. Maurice was obsessed with secrecy, 
limiting policy discussions to a small circle of his own creatures. When negotiating with 
Spain he demanded that the Spanish proposals and all the proceedings be kept wholly 
secret, a strange thing in a republic. The French ambassador wrote to Paris in 1618 that 
under Maurice the States of Holland were “a present si égaux en authorité et en 
ignorance” that they were in effect excluded from policy making.*** Carleton became 
increasingly disillusioned with Maurice, writing in August 1620: “though we have the 
body of the States, the soul may be said to be absent, because all power upon the present 
occurrences is in the hands of the Prince of Orange [Maurice], and such of the States as 
are with him, who do not so much as give an account to these here, at The Hague, either 
of their deliberations or resolutions.”*** Carleton agreed that Maurice’s unitary executive 
needed to suppress all news of the Spanish diplomatic posture, since the “very 
proposition of a new treaty will distract them here very much in regard to their 
unsettledness and aptness upon any dispute to relapse into faction.”**° 

Maurice, despite his propaganda against the Arminians as appeasers of Spain, 
might possibly have accepted a renewal of the Truce with Spain on certain conditions, 
and would have continued his policy of “diverting of war to Germany.” °° However, the 
new group around Olivares, who had come to power in the wake of the Gunpowder Plot, 
the Interdict struggle, the Bedmar Spanish plot allegations, and the Donauworth and 


Jiilich-Cleve disputes, were far less interested in a new truce than Lerma had been. When 


*33 Quvré, Abbé du Maurier, p. 308, cited by Israel, p. 466. 

384 SDCL, p. 488, cited by Israel, p. 473. 

*35 Carleton to Buckingham, 10 June 1620, PRO SP 84/95, fo. 210, cited by Israel, p. 473. 
336 Israel, Dutch Republic, p. 473. 
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the truce lapsed, Maurice did not undertake any actions against the Spanish, but remained 
on the defensive. The Spanish blocked the river traffic on all the main Dutch 
watercourses — the Rhine, Maas, Waal, Scheldt, and Ems, and economic problems were 
exacerbated. Dutch overseas trade was also reduced. In Israel’s view, “the early and mid- 
1620s were one of the most somber periods in the history of the United Provinces. It was 
effectively a time when the Republic was under siege and squeezed hard.... With every 
year that passed, it became clearer that the system forged by Maurice and the Counter- 
Remonstrants, in 1618, was fatally flawed and cracking under the strain.”*°?’ The Dutch 
were isolated in their international diplomacy (“Franco-Dutch relations had been frosty 
since the overthrow of Oldenbarneveld”’), and the situation in Germany went from bad to 
worse after the Battle of the White Mountain in November 1620.7*8 Maurice’s onerous 
and sectarian yoke meant that the Dutch towns still had to be garrisoned and held by 
force, and this was ruinously expensive in addition to being politically oppressive. 
Carleton wrote: “It appears the Arminian towns will be no longer quiet than they are 
bridled by garrisons, the charge whereof, added to the increase of their army, is 
insupportable; they doe now calculate, beside all other mischiefes caused by that faction, 
a debt growne unto the state of more than two millions” to finance what amounted to an 
internal occupation force.” 

Maurice made covert diplomatic overtures to Spain, but these were ignored by the 
Olivares regime. In 1622, the Spanish general Spinola captured Jiilich, cutting off the 
337 Israel, Dutch Republic, pp. 479-480. 


338 Israel, Dutch Republic, p. 479. 
3° Carleton to Calvert, 17 September 1621, PRO SP 84/102, fo. 201, cited by Israel, p. 482. 
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Dutch from the Palatinate. The Dutch fronts were approaching crisis. “Maurice’s 
statecraft, instead of deflecting Habsburg forces away from Dutch borders, appeared to be 
drawing them directly down upon them.” The French ambassador commented: “leur 
ruyne ne fut jamais si proche d’eux qu’a cette heure.”*“° But Spinola failed to press his 
advantage, and the Dutch were able to avoid collapse in 1622-3, although they remained 
on the edge of the abyss for several more years. Sarpi himself had died in January 1623, 
but his executor Micanzio told Cavendish, Bacon and Hobbes in October 1623 that the 
position of the Dutch was thoroughly desperate: “The Spanyards transport all their forces 
into Flanders, and Argument that they meane to try to their fortune there. As for me I am 
of the opinion seeing the States have all the power of Spayne upon them, without ayde 
eyther of France England or Germany that they I will not say hardly but by any meanes 
possible cannot long subsist.”*4! In the midst of the high-point of the Spanish onslaught, 
the celebrated siege of Breda, the Dutch Republic was saved by a convergence of 
factors.** Maurice died in April 1625, and was succeeded by his younger half-brother, 
Frederik Hendrik, who turned out to be a versatile politique interested in defusing internal 
religious conflicts. The Venetian ambassador, Contarini, believed that Frederik Hendrik’s 
religion was “ragion di stato.”°*? Gomarist rule had proven unpalatable to many of the 
Dutch, and the Arminian party had made considerable gains by that time. Ironically, the 


Dutch owed their medium-term salvation to the War of the Mantuan Succession, which 


49 Aubéry du Maurier, Rapport, p. 399, cited by Israel, p. 484. 


4! Micanzio to Cavendish, 22 October 1623, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 256. 

342 Sarpi’s successor Micanzio regarded the siege of Breda as a critical phase: “I have ever bene afraid of 
Breda, that it will be lost in the end and am still of the same opinion, for the reputation of Spayne is too 
much engag’d in it....”” Micanzio to Cavendish, 21 March 1625, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 301. 

43 Biok, Frederik Hendrik, p. 79, cited by Israel, p. 491. 
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drew Spinola far away to meet his death before Casale Monferrato: “...most decisive of 
all was the Franco-Spanish conflict which broke out over the Mantuan Succession (1628- 
1631), resulting in massive diversions of Spanish cash and troops to Italy which 
otherwise would have been committed to the Netherlands. It was this — for Spain — 
disastrous Mantuan entanglement above all, which explains why the United Provinces 
achieved, rather suddenly (albeit temporarily), a general superiority over Spanish arms in 
the Low Countries at the end of the 1620s.”*"4 

Maurice had thus set up what amounted to a personal dictatorship and refused to 
approve an extension of the Twelve Years' Truce with Spain. Sarpi and his friends, 
despite their supposed antagonism to religious repression, were delighted by this 
outcome: ". . .si concludeva con la vittoria dei gomaristi il sinodo di Dordrecht, salutata 
con entusiasmo dal gruppo sarpiano: e entusiasmo suscitava anche la condanna a morte di 
Barneveldt, il gran pensionario d'Olanda, che si diceva arminiano, e fautore per di pit di 


191345 


un'intesa con la Spagna."""~ After the Synod of Dordrecht was over, Sarpi expressed his 


satisfaction about its outcome in a letter to Daniel Heinsius. Sarpi stressed his own 
agreement with the concept of predestination: 


That opinion of the apostles John and Paul was far from doubtful, which 
you expounded in your Homilia, and only those who are damned by the 
blindness of the mind do not believe it to be orthodox: for, since only the 
elect participate in divine grace and adoption, only they can know its 
power and efficacy... Happy are you to whom the divine mysteries have 
been uncovered. That Christian Synod [of Dort] separated the apostolic 
view from the carnal view, and damned the second while piously 
embracing the first. And comprehensive orders prudently commanded 


*“* Israel, Dutch Republic, pp. 497-498. 
*° Cozzi Opere, p. 1163. Oldenbarneveld was the Advocate of Holland, and not the Grand Pensionary; this 
latter was a title introduced after his execution. 
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that the tongue of your adversaries be restrained, deprived of their posts in 

the church by the prince. 
This amounts to Sarpi’s endorsement of the results of the Synod of Dort on the levels of 
theology and church governance. It can also be taken as his endorsement of the treatment 
of Oldenbarneveld, Grotius, and their associates.°”° Trevor-Roper tried to deal with some 
of the serious problems inherent in Sarpi's strong support for the Gomarist party at the 
Synod of Dort. He conceded that Sarpi’s intervention against the Arminians was 
surprising. He attempted to show that, while Sarpi might have been closer to the 
Arminians on the question of toleration, he was politically closer to the Gomarists as 
allies of the Catholics who were attempting to save intellectual freedom after the Council 
of Trent. But this argument leads into its own labyrinths of insoluble contradictions. **” 
Only those who have misunderstood Sarpi can be surprised by his support for the 


Gomarist party, which was anti-Spanish, anti-papal, and anti-French all at the same time. 


Trevor-Roper’s contorted attempt to rescue Sarpi was not good enough for Boris 





346 “uit procul dubio Apostolorum Johannis et Pauli sententia, quam in tua Homilia enarrasti, eamque 
orthodoxam esse soli non credunt qui caecitate mentis damnati sunt; nam, ut divinae gratiae et adoptionis 
soli electi participes sunt, ita quae sit eius vis et efficacitas soli cognoscere possunt. non enim mundus, aut 
caro, vel nycticorax lucem ferre valent, quibus denegata est ea oculorum acies, qua lux perspici potes. Meo 
iudicio, nedum fides divinum beneficium est, verum et recta de ea ac de illius causis et effectibus 
existimatio, mundanis sapientibus est denegata. Vos felices, quibus caelitus divina mysteria detecta sunt. 
Christiana ista synodus [Dordracensis] apostolicam sententiam a carnali discrevit, et hac damnata, illam pie 
amplexa est. Et prudenter amplissimi ordines adversarios vestros linguam coercere iusserunt, defuncti 
munere quod principis proprium est in ecclesia. Quod vero illi hostibus se adiunxerint, nihil mirum: errores 
invicem maxime pugnantes ex extremum dissidentes, facilius inter se conveniunt, quam cum media 
veritate. Ego summa alacritate litteras tuas kalendis ianuariis his de rebus recepi et legi: quem divinarum 
rerum scientem ex Homiliae lectione cognovi, et itelligentem humanarum ex aliis, quae circumferuntur, 
scriptis politiccis adverti. Te diu incolumen servari maxime exopto, idque a Deo et Patre precibus exorare 
nunquam cessabo.” Sarpi to Heinsius, June 1620, LAP, vol. I, pp. 223. 

47 See H. R. Trevor Roper, Protestantesimo e trasformazione sociale (Bari, Laterza, 1975), p. 281 ff. 
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Ulianich, who wanted to preserve the image of a Sarpi acting out of purely religious 
motivation. 

In July 1622, Sarpi was polemicizing with the Dutch theological writer Jan van 
Meurs, who had urged a greater role for the good works of charity in addition to faith and 
grace. Van Meurs had sent Sarpi his critique of the Calvinist view on the issue of 
justification: “The commands of God are to be meditated upon, rather than make 
Scripture into the object of dispute.... The greatest theology is to act rather than to know, 
and for the attainment of eternal salvation few things are necessary to know, but many are 
necessary to do."*“8 Sarpi had rejected this, arguing: “eternal life belongs, for those who 
understand the meaning of St. Paul’s proposition, not to the doers of works, but to those 
who believe in Him who justifies the sinner and reckons faith as justification, according 
to the freely given grace of God....”*“? These statements have been taken as Sarpi's 
endorsement of Calvinism. More likely, they represent one of the friar’s many masks. 
The Synod of Dordrecht has been described by some as the Calvinist version of the 
Council of Trent, in which a militant and stultifying orthodoxy was imposed. But in this 
case, Sarpi supported the party of intolerance and repression against their more moderate 


opponents, evidently because the moderates wanted peace with Spain. 


348 Van Meurs: “Mandata potius Dei meditanda, quam scripturas dispuntandas....Summa haec theologia est, 
facere, non scire; et, ad salutem illam aeternam consequendam, pauca scitu necessaria, multa factu.” 

*° Sarpi replied: “Cum amplius ocio uti dabitur, perlegam, in ea lectione adhibiturus, ut normam et amusim 
exhomolgesin Domini nostri, qui apud Johannem testatus est, vitam aeternam esse veri Dei et Christi 
notitiam ex Pauli sententia decernentis, non operantis, verum in eum credentis, qui impium iustificat, fidem 
ad iustitiam reputat, secundum beneplacitum gratiae Dei, ut ne latum quidem unguem a praeceptis et 
exemplo eius discedam, qui omnia detrimentum existimavit praeter excellentem scientiam Christi ad illum, 
et virtutem resurrectionis eius cognoscendam." Boris Ulianich, “Paolo Sarpi ‘riformatore,’ ‘irenico”?, in 
Pin and Branchesi, eds., Fra Paolo Sarpi dei Servi di Maria (Comune di Venezia, 1983), pp. 94-95; see 
also Gaetano Cozzi, “Paolo Sarpi e Jan van Meurs,” Bollettino dell’Istituto di Storia della Societa e dello 
Stato Veneziano { (1959), pp. 179-186. 
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The Sarpi faction inserted Oldenbarneveld's alleged conspiracy against Maurice 
of Nassau into its canonical catalog of Spanish plots, and kept referring back to these 
fantastic and totally unproven allegations for many years to come. Sarpi's colleague and 
later successor at the center of the network, Fulgenzio Micanzio, in his correspondence 
with Cavendish, Bacon, and Hobbes, was especially assiduous in repeating the idea of a 
Spanish plot in The Hague in 1618 and 1619. The Spanish never stopped scheming, 
Micanzio averred.*°° The Spanish were not single conspirators, but plural conspirators.>*! 
The Spanish carried on their subversion especially in time of peace (or truce), and every 
Catholic was more or less automatically suspect of supporting Spanish designs. The 


Spanish party was probably stronger at the English court, so England was in danger.’” If 


the Dutch were able to defend themselves at all, Micanzio argued, it was because 





35° “Also experience will not lett us doubt, (a) but that y° Spanyards have plots on foot in these parts 
continually. Three of them are already this yeare come off without the effect they aymed att. The treason 
against the Rep. for the fact certayne though the particular circumstances be not yet published by authority. 
That of bringing in agayne the Queene mother in France, & that which was discovered against the States of 
Holland.” Micanzio to Cavendish, 31 October 1618, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 85. 

35! “As appeareth in y° Conspiracy against the States, & against y° state of Venice. Concerning which for y° 
particular your Lor? desireth, I shall say that not y° conspiracy & treason, but y° conspiracies & treasons 
(for there have bene discovered many both by sea & land almost against all the places of Importance in y* 
state (& god knows how many more have not yet bene discovered) are very sufficiently knowne. Butt of 
that pricipall one against y° Citty/State of Venice y* particulars are come to light & I amy beleive reduced 
into an History fitt to appeare before the world. But because the reputation of some of the greatest princes 
is interessed therein, they keepe it, & will still keepe it private, especially the Ministers having bene for the 
most part Frenchmen and hereof the king of great Br. is in part y° cause by the example of his great 
wisdome, because he in the powder Treason, which was as cleare as y* sun.” Micanzio to Cavendish, 17 
April 1619, Hobbes transl., Ferrini pp. 92-93. 

35? << ett your Lordshipp consider the distrusts, y° corruptions and y° disorders sowne amongst y* States in 
y* tyme of Truce, and there was not such a number of Adhzrents in Rome, as in proportion there is found 
in England, besides that those Lords have kept their eyes even open, they have not slackened their care of 
y° Lawes they have not n or eglected y* goverm', not yet govern’d w" a Court wherein was a Spanish 
faction discovered, not to say favoured, and yet they now find y° inconvenience and danger.” Micanzio to 
Cavendish, 6 May 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 164. 
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f.°°? Oldenbarneveld and Maurice 


Maurice had defeated the alleged plot against himsel 
thus became figures in a new secular litany carried forward by the Sarpi faction. 

Despite these arguments, the clash between the Remonstrant Arminians and the 
Counter-Remonstrant Gomarists manifestly produced negative results for the Dutch 
Republic. In international affairs, the support provided by France declined. In the internal 
administration, experienced and competent public officials were ousted in favor of 
Gomarist replacements who were long on Calvinist ideology, but short on practical 
ability. In the area of internal security, Dutch military units had to be sent into pro- 
Arminian towns, removing them from garrison duty in the critically important Dutch 
defensive ring. The sectarian factionalization also deprived the United Provinces of their 
most effective leader, Oldenbarneveld, while installing the ambitious but mediocre 
Maurice of Nassau. Israel argues that in addition to Grotius and Episcopius, the 
sympathizers of Oldenbarneveld had included the young Rembrandt: “There are definite 
hints that Rembrandt’s earliest known painting, his dramatic Stoning of St. Stephen 
(1625), is also a commentary on the harsh fate of Oldenbarneveld.”*** Because of the 
ascendancy of Maurice, the Dutch Republic was forced to confront the crisis of the Thirty 
Years War in a seriously weakened condition. 

Sir Dudley Carleton went on to become Lord Dorchester and to attain the post of 


English foreign secretary, the job which Sir Henry Wotton had come close to getting, but 





353 “In this dispostion of affayres the Low Contryes stand upon their defence which if they mainteyne also 
for this yeare they must thanke god for preserving Grave Maurice from the treason plotted against him. For 
if he had bene made away that Rep. had in all mens Iudgments bene in great hazard.” Micanzio to 
Cavendish, 26 May 1623, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 235. 

354 Israel, Dutch Republic, p. 501. 
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not received, at Cecil's death. When Buckingham wanted to intervene on the side of the 
besieged Huguenots of LaRochelle, Carleton, urged on by the Venetian ambassador 
Contarini, attempted to make peace between France and England. In the summer of 1628, 
Buckingham’s policy was to make peace with Spain while waging war against France — 
the very opposite of what the Venetians wanted, since Venice was by now allied with 
France, and about to be embroiled in war with Spanish Milan. Buckingham was talking 
about going to Madrid once again himself. At this time “Carleton...was sure to urge him 
. to quit himself of the war with France and to turn his attention to the recovery of the 
Palatinate... both the Dutch and the Venetian ambassadors combined to give him the 
same advice....” — meaning a policy of war with both Spain and the Empire. The 
Venetian ambassador Contarini recommended that La Rochelle should negotiate directly 
with Richelieu, so that Buckingham’s expedition could be re-directed.*** Carleton 
arranged for a conference to decide the terms of peace, which was set for 28 August 
1628. On his way to this conference, Buckingham was assassinated by a certain John 
Felton (a disgruntled discharged officer), while Carleton was in the immediate vicinity. 
Later that same year Carleton became the chief secretary of state for Charles I, and thus 
became responsible for English foreign policy until his death in February 1632. 
Bouwsma, Peter N. Miller, and others who have attempted to depict Sarpi and his 
networks as benign actors interested in freedom of thought will have a hard time 
accounting for Sarpi’s and Carleton’s enthusiastic support for Maurice of Nassau, a very 


repressive and sectarian ruler; if Sarpi and his friends had really been interested in 


35° DNB, article on George Villiers/Buckingham, vol. XX, p 336. 
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tolerance, they would have taken the side of Oldenbarneveld, the greatest enemy of the 
diacatholicon and at the same time the greatest spokesman for toleration of the age, 
whom they instead helped to overthrow. Sarpi’s goal was to play a weakened Dutch 
Republic against the Spanish, with the needs of geopolitics trumping all other principles. 
Professor Miller seems to neglect this tension. Sarpi, for example, appears in his study 
not as the implacable prophet of religious warfare and friend of Gomarist Calvinism with 
its thesis that God damns unborn babies in all eternity, but rather as "famous for his 
defence of Venetian civil sovereignty against the Pope and ... an outstanding 
representative of this transnational community of interest" who was of lifelong 
importance to Peiresc because of his "commitment to freedom of thought."*** But is this 
accurate? Bouwsma writes: “Sarpi was clearly on the side of latitude and flexibility on all 
religious questions, and of charity and open discussion rather than force in dealing with 
error.”**’ These views are impossible to square with Sarpi’s endorsement and even 
celebration of the very onerous and repressive Synod of Dort. Sarpi and his faction 
rejoiced in the judicial murder of Oldenbarneveld, who had advocated tolerance among 
Protestants. Sarpi was also a consistent supporter of the use of force, with war as his 
favorite solution to a whole series of problems. Bouwsma also wrote that Sarpi’s 
“detestation of religious persecution is from time to time apparent; on this matter Sarpi’s 
position seems close to that of Erasmus.”°** This is a Sarpi which we cannot find or 
recognize. The followers of Erasmus, as Grotius argued, tended to support the irenic and 
*°6 Miller, pp. 86-87. 


357 Bouwsma, p. 588. 
*°8 Bouswma, p. 587. 
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conciliatory positions of Oldenbarneveld and the Arminians, rather than the dogmatism 


of the Gomarists. 


CHAPTER VI: THE SPANISH PLOT AND THE HISTORY OF THE COUNCIL OF 
TRENT: SARPV’S THEORY OF PROPAGANDA 


And it seemes y' to others is left onely y’ privilege of the 
Gyant that is who shall be last devoured.’ 


...anation... cannot be justly accused ... for not accepting 
Polyphemus’ courtesy, to be the last that shall be eaten up. 
Bacon, “Considerations Touching a War with Spain,” (1624).’ 


There is no greater task than discrediting the Jesuits: once they 
have been defeated, Rome is lost, and without Rome, religion 
will reform itself. Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 5 July 
1611. 


On 18 May 1618, the attention of passersby in St. Mark's Square in Venice was 
attracted by several dead bodies hanging by one foot from the gibbet, which was normally 
an indication that the deceased had been executed for high treason after a secret trial by the 
sinister decemviri, the Council of Ten.4 The Ten and their subcommittee, the State 
Inquisitors, had spies everywhere; Sarpi complained that he was often spied on.° They were 
soon reports of more executions. Another corpse was found hanging in public on 23 May, 
the same day as the fateful the defenestration of Prague. The city was horrified and stunned 


by rumors of a Spanish conspiracy to stage a coup d'état against the Republic, an alleged 





' Micanzio to Cavendish, 30 October 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 223. 

* Bacon, Works, vol. XIV, p. 477. 

7 “Non ci é impresa maggiore che levar il credito a’ gesuiti: vinti questi, Roma é persa, e, senza questa, la 
religione si riforma da sé.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 5 July 1611, LAP, vol. I, p. 183. 

“There is amongst the partitions of this government a very awful magistracy under the title of inquisitori 
di Stato, to which are commonly deputed three gentlemen of the gravest and severest natures, who receive 
all secret delations in matter of practice against the public, and then refer the same, as they shall judge the 
consequence thereof, to the Decemviral Council, as the supremest tribunal in criminal inquiries, of which 
body they are usually themselves likewise a part.” Wotton to James I, 27 January 1623, N. S., Life and 
Letters, vol. II, p. 261. 

> “Ella non potrebbe immaginarsi quanto siamo custoditi dagli innamorati della nostra liberta, cosi in casa, 
con spie, come nelli circonstanti paesi, con guardie aperte.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de ’Isle, 22 July 1608, 
LAP, vol. I, p. 21. 
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operation supposedly concocted by the Spanish ambassador in Venice, Count Bedmar, the 
Spanish Governor of Milan, and above all by Pedro Téllez-Girén, the Duke Ossuna and 
Spanish Viceroy in Naples. A few days later, Sir Henry Wotton informed his government 
of these events: 


It is the foulest and fearfullest thing that hath come to light since the 
foundation of the city. Hitherto only two and twenty have been strangled 
in prisién, whereof the first two were hanged all day upon St. Mark’s 
Place, at public view, between the two fatal pillars. The bodies of the rest 
have been drowned by the hangman in the Canale degli Orfani, one of 
their deepest channels, in the silence of the night. Eight more, as we hear, 
have been hanged out upon the walls of Marano in Fruili; and two are 
executed by the General Barbarigo at sea in his own vessel, upon special 
order from the Council of Ten.® 


As Wotton reported, this spate of executions and associated rumors came in the middle of 
the second hard-fought election campaign for the dogeship waged by the various factions 
of the Venetian patriciate within a span of less than two months; Wotton noted that the 
Venetians had “lately seen the deaths of two and the elections of two other Dukes within 
the compass of six weeks....”’ First, Doge Giovanni Bembo had died after three years in 
office (1615-1618), and Nicolo Donato was elected.® In early April, Nicold Donato, the 


brother of Leonardo Donato, the doge of the Interdict, had died. In mid-May, Antonio 


Priuli was elected doge.’ The elections of 1618 more marked by notable tension between 


° Wotton to Sir Thomas Lake, 25 May 1618, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 131. 

7 Wotton to the Marquis of Buckingham (?), 25 May 1618, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 132. 

8 And so Niccold Donato was made Duke....” Wotton to the Marquis of Buckingham (?), 25 May 1618, 
Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 138. Nicolo Donato had emerged from a crowded field of rivals: there “were 
discovered four competitors, Antonio Priuli, Giaconimo Giustiniano, Augustino Nani, and Nicolo Donato.” 
Wotton to the Marquis of Buckingham (?), 25 May 1618, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 134. 

° Priuli had made a considerable investment in buying the goodwill of the masses, as Wotton described: 
“He is said to have thrown away among them in gold and silver 4,000 crowns, being by nature no admirer 
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the old families or longhi, and the new families, the curti. Both Doge Marcantonio 
Memmo (1612-1615) and Bembo were from the longhi, and they had been the first 
representatives of these old families to have been elected in about a century and a half.'° 
In the spring of 1618, Venice was full of foreign mercenaries -- Dutch, French, English, 
and others -- who were in the course of being de-mobilized after the end of the land 
combat associated with the War of Gradisca. Many of these mercenaries were observed 
to have fled the city and fled abroad in terror that they too might fall into the net of the 
dreaded Council of Ten.'' As the days went by, and the Venetian government made no 
official statement to the public nor to the ambassadors accredited with the Serenissima, 
the rumor spread that the coup d'état was being planned by a group of French 
mercenaries, some of whom had been serving in the Venetian Navy.’” Wotton’s letters 
spoke at first of a French plot, and reported that “the whole town is here at the present in 
horror and confusion, upon the discovering of a foul and fearful conspiracy of the French 


against this State, whereof no less than thirty have already suffered very condign 





of money, and in truth a wonderful beloved man.” Wotton to Sir Thomas Lake, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 
139. 

'° “And that is not easily gotten through emulation between them, as strong perhaps as any public respect. 
So as the two last Dukes, Memo and Bembo, both of the ancient blood, may upon the whole matter be 
accounted irregularitives of fortune, who hath likewise her anomala.” Wotton to the Marquis of 
Buckingham (7?), 25 May 1618, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 137. 

'! “When the bravi recognized three corpses dangling from a gibbet in the Piazzetta one morning in May 
1618, they knew their leaders had been betrayed and they fled. [...] Word of the plot had indeed been 
revealed to the Ten by a Huguenot captain who had no wish to aid Spain. The ten acted with their usual 
speed and efficacy and without public explanations. The Senate asked the King of Spain to recall Bedmar, 
but made no specific charges. Venice discredited her Spanish enemies much more effectively by a silence 
which left the world free to suspect the worst, which it readily did in the decades when the English were 
making a national holiday of the discovery of Guy Fawke’s ‘gunpoweder plot’ to blow up the House of 
Parliament.” F. C. Lane, p. 400. 

’? Norwich: “And yet, as the days passed, although another corpse appeared in the same place, no 
proclamation was made, no pronouncement of any kind to identify the unfortunates or to explain the reason 
for their fate.” Norwich, History of Venice, p. 522. 
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punishment, between men strangled in prison, drowned in the silence of the night, and 
hanged in public view; and yet the bottom is invisible.”'? The Venetian government was 
silent as a tomb, with the doge saying nothing to the foreign diplomats; Wotton thought 
that this demonstrated prudence: “Answers were the more scant to meager. But this did 
imitate wisdom, for a duke of Venice that opens himself much will be chidden.”'4 But 
even though the government said nothing, the population of Venice concluded that the 
Spanish ambassador, Count Bedmar, had played a critical role in the plot, and his 
residence was threatened by mobs. On 25 May, Bedmar appeared before the doge and the 
Collegio to proclaim his own innocence and to demand that the Venetian government 
protect him against the rage building up in the streets. The Venetian government had 
evidently incited the mob against Bedmar purely on the basis of anonymous leaks, and he 
would not be formally accused of anything until October 1618, about six months later.'° 
Despite the agitation around Bedmar, Sir Henry Wotton, who was certainly no friend of 
Spain, persisted in describing the events in question as a French conspiracy, writing home 
two weeks into the crisis about “the French complot (for which so many have suffered 
death) I can yet send no full report; for to this day the council of Ten and the Inquisitors 
of State (which are our black magistrates) have withheld the process from the 
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Senate....”"” Wotton told Dudley Carleton that the world would have to be patient until 


the Council of Ten had made up its mind in the fullness of time to publish an official 


'3 Wotton to the Marquis of Buckingham (?), 25 May 1618, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 132. 

‘4 Wotton to the Marquis of Buckingham (?), 25 May 1618, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 134. 

'S “And when, in the following October, the Council of Ten finally disclosed in a full report to the Senate 
the details of what had taken place, the Marquis of Bedmar was revealed — as everyne had known he would 
be — as one of the leading figures in what has gone down in history as the Spanish Conspiracy.” Norwich, 
History of Venice, p. 523. 

'© Wotton to Sir Thomas Lake, 1 June 1618, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 139. 
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account of what had happened: “...secret justice upon a foreign nation will force the State 
to give some public accompt of it, when the process shall be finished, which yet 
dependeth at the Tribunal of Ten, our black magistrates....”'’ Wotton was received in 
audience by the newly elected Doge Priuli to present his congratulations, and although 
the new doge offered lavish praise for King James I, he had no comment about the 
abortive coup d'état of May.'® Now the weeks were rolling by, and the engines of slander 
and innuendo against Spain were working overtime, but the Venetian government still 
made no official pronouncement about what had happened. Micanzio wrote to 
Cavendish, Bacon, and Hobbes: “The whole Treason discovered against this State is not 
yet published, but the Inquisition goes on much after the old manner. Acribus initijs, 
incurioso fine.”'” By mid-summer, with the situation in Bohemia precipitating, Wotton 
was issuing periodic reports to his government about what the Venetians had failed to 
say; he decided that if the silence were to last into August, he would begin reporting what 
he had been able to learn from his own sources: “If before Friday next (which is the day 
of our ordinary dispatches) this state shall publish no declaration touching the French 
conspiracy, which hath been these two months weekly expected, I will then deliver unto 
his Majesty mine own private discourse about it with all humble freedom.””° In the 


meantime, Wotton was able to inform his government that the factional position of the 


'7 Wotton to Sir Dudley Carleton, June 1618, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 142. 

'8 “T have now visited the Prince, who used me with singular kindness, whereof he hath the true art, and did 
his Majesty much right in calling him the most intelligent prince on the earth, and /a vera anchora di 
questa Republica nelle occasioni turbulente.” Wotton to Sir Robert Naunton, 5 July 1618, Life and Letters, 
vol. II, p. 146. 

'° Micanzio to Cavendish, 12 July 1618, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 78. 

*° Wotton to Sir Robert Naunton, 26 July 1618, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 151. 
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giovani had improved somewhat in the wake of the election of Priuli.”! Wotton was well 
aware that the sensational news of an attempted coup plot against Venice was the talk of 
the continent. He wrote to Carleton that the gibbet of San Marco had become the 
cynosure of the continent: “We have seen some spectacles of horror between these fatal 
pillars, by justice done upon those French conspirators, whereof no doubt the noise hath 
already filled every corner of Europe.” Wotton finally had to lodge a formal request 
with the Venetian government that King James might at length be informed of what had 
happened, only to receive a sybilline and delphic answer from the Doge: 


At last Wotton himself asked that an account of the plot should be sent to 
the King of England; James I had sent the news of his Powder Plot to 
Venice, showing thereby his confidence in the Republic, and his affection 
for it. Why should not the Republic do the same to the King in similar 
circumstances? But the Doge replied that ‘Venice was governed in a 
different manner from other States, some things could be revealed, but it 
was important to keep others secret; they carried on their trials according 
to the rules of the councils, and the proper laws of the Republic. The crime 
is proved; the plot was against this and certain other cities of our 
dominion; the criminals have been identified, and have themselves 
confessed their guilt. 


After this rebuff, Wotton's only consolation was that no other ambassador was being kept 


less in the dark about recent events than he was. 


*I “We have seen Lorenzo Viniero, in hate of the Spaniards, against whom he fought well, preferred before 
concurrents of greater place and age to the vacant procuratorship of the now Duke, and Nicold Contarini 
made commissioner in the said Duke’s room before the Procurator Nani....” Wotton to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, June 1618, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 142. 

*? Wotton to Sir Dudley Carleton, June 1618, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 142. 

*3“<Cn Aug. 21 Wotton wrote to James I about the plot ‘I am well assured that no public minister resident 
upon this lake doth know more of it than myself; and yet mine own light is so confused that I have hitherto 
forborne to give your Majesty more than a general notice thereof.’” (Esp. Prin., Aug. 20, 1618, and Rex. 
Club, p. 53.) Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 151, note 2. 
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We too are left puzzled by these events. Why did Wotton persist for so many 
months in speaking of a French plot? Was this a line being fed to him by Sarpi? If so, 
then why? Or, was the atmosphere of factional conflict in Venice so intense that Wotton, 
perhaps because of increased surveillance, was unable to access his usual contacts inside 
the Venetian government to find out what was happening? Another complicating factor 
was the execution of a number of English volunteers who had been serving in the 
Venetian fleet, who had rebelled against their officers in demanding equal pay with some 
Dutch sailors.”* In the midst of these events, Wotton reported that Ossuna was recalling 
his Navy to its home ports, and stressed the total naval superiority of the Venetians: “We 
hear that the Duke of Ossuna resolves to return into the port of Brindisi. If he do so rebus 
sic stantibus, he shall by my consent be called no more i/ matto, but il bravo Viceré. For, 
believe me, my Lord, it is the powerfullest armada that hath ever yet been seen within the 


Straits of Gilbraltar.”?> 





*4 On this issue, Wotton had written home: “Fresher advice come from the armata that those mutineers 
were English, and of the late arrived under Sir Henry Peyton’s conduct, to the number of some 150, who 
demanded the same pay that the foresaid Hollanders had, and made that the subject of their division.” 
Wotton to Sir Robert Naunton, 26 July 1618, Life and Letters, vol. I], p. 152. A little later it turned out that 
there were eight deaths to report: “A particular accompt of the unhappy ends of eight of his subjects, which 
was executed in the Venetian Armata....” Wotton to Sir Robert Naunton, August 1618, Life and Letters, 
vol. II, p. 155. Wotton also wrote of the angry response of the Venetian naval officer to his discovery of a 
Protestant preacher serving with the English onboard his ship: “The Venetian General showed his opinion 
of Protestantism when he came to inspect the English ships. ‘Who is that? He asked, seeing Southake, and 
when a common soldier replied that he was the preacher for the whole English regiment, ‘what a pope have 
we to do with preachers?’ he said, furiously, and ordered him to be thrown overboard, adding, however, to 
the scribe who was writing the names of the soldiers: ‘It makes not matter; write his name, he shall serve 
St. Mark.’” Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 155, note 1. These events are unclear, but they suggest a highly 
charged atmosphere in Venice, possibly determined by xenophobia, or else the product of severe faction 
fighting going on behind the scenes between pro-Spanish and pro-English groupings, with each side willing 
to kill foreign nationals. 

°° Wotton to Sir Dudley Carleton, 1/11 October 1618, Life and Letters, vol. ll, p. 159. 
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The scholarly debate around the Spanish plot goes back especially to Leopold von 
Ranke’s landmark exposition, the Verschwérung gegen Venedig im Jahre 1618.”° Ranke 
regarded the enigmatic Spanish plot as a key to European politics on the eve of the Thirty 
Years’ War.”’ Concerning the Spanish or Bedmar plot of May 1618, the competing 
versions advanced by historians and others are essentially these: 

le The official Sarpi version of a conspiracy by Ossuna, Bedmar and Toledo 
to seize control of the city of Venice by a coup de main, based to a large 
degree on the propagandistic writings of Sarpi. 

2 An alternative explanation, accepted by the early nineteenth century 
French historian Pierre Antoine Noél Bruno, Count of Daru, which 
explains these events as part of a plot by Ossuna to make himself the 
independent ruler of Naples, with the French bravi slated to play the role 
of his palace guard.”® 

3: The thesis of Alessandro Luzio and others, who argue that there was no 
Spanish plot, but that the entire affair was manufactured by the Venetians 
as a deliberate provocation to secure the ouster of Bedmar, allegedly 


‘ 7 sige ‘ 29 é 
because of his superior ability and successful operations.~” Luzio argues 


°° Leopold von Ranke, Uber die Verschwérung Gegen Venedig, im Jahre 1618 (Berlin: Verlag von 
Duncker und Humblot, 1831). 

*7 “Fir die Politik, wie sie unmittelbar vor dem Ausbruche des dreifsigjahrigen Krieges war, ist vielleicht 
kein Moment bezeichnender, als die Verschw6rung, der unsere Untersuchung gewidmet ist.” Ranke, 
Verschworung, p. 2. 

*8 Le Comte Pierre Daru, Histore de Venise (Brussels: Société Typographique Belge, 1838), vol. II,, pp. 
85-113. 

9 alessandro Luzio, “La congiura spagnola contro Venezia nel 1618 secondo i documenti dell'Archivio 
Gonzaga,” Miscellanea di Storia veneta, ed. Regia Deputazione di Storia Patria, 3d ser., vol. 13 (Venice, 
1918), pp. 5-86. 
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that Bedmar was a highly effective enemy to the Venetians, whom they 

had to get rid of at all costs. The French soldiers of fortune were chosen as 

a vehicle for the necessary operation.” x 

4. Another version, embraced by the French ambassador to Venice Pierre 
Bruslart, seigneur de Genlis, the Spanish ambassador to Rome Gaspar 
Cardinal de Borja y Velasco, and the Duke of Ossuna himself. (Borja’s 
testimony is important because he was a member of the Lerma peace 
faction, and thus a factional adversary of Ossuna, who inclined toward the 
aggressive Olivares faction.) This version is the one most in harmony with 
Spanish propaganda needs. This was that the French bravi, working in the 
service of Charles of Gonzaga-Nevers, himself a French asset, had 
intended to undertake a series of attacks against the Ottoman possessions 
in the Mediterranean, and that their elimination had been a way for the 
perfidious Venetians to curry favor with the Porte. Supporters of this 
version have cited communications from Almoro Nani, the Venetian bailo 
in Constantinople, which describe the great satisfaction expressed by 


Ottoman officials when informed by the Venetians that the infamous and 


*° “1 a cacciata invero del 1618 non fu determinata da una reale partecipazione del Bedmar a una congiura 
ordita da lui contro la citta che lo ospitava; ma rappresenta |’epilogo d’una situazione intollerabile tra un 
governo giustamente geloso delle sue tradizioni di grandezza, d’indipendenza: e un diplomatico, che dotato 
di qualita affascinanti stava quasi creandosi un partito personale tra la nobilta, per legar Venezia alla 
politica spagnola, alla reazione cattolica. Venzia ebbe nel 1618 le sue giornate di Maggio, per liberarsi da 
un’influenza mortifera che l’avrebbe a lungo andar soffocata: questo era il vero pericolo, la vera ‘congiura.’ 
Le macchinazioni briache, fanfaronesche di pochi scherani, di pochi avventurieri francesi serviron di 
pretesto per spegnere il focolare d’infezione morale, che s’annidava nella casa dell’ambasciatore spagnolo, 
e metter costui finalmente alla porta.” Luzio, Congiura spagnola, pp. 6-7. 
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redoubtable Jacques Pierre, who had inflicted serious losses on the 
Turkish fleet, had been eliminated. 

5 Serafino Riva, in his introduction to a 1935 edition of Thomas Otway’s 
1682 drama Venice Preserved, offered a speculative theory that the plot 
was part of a factional struggle between the anti-Spanish giovani and the 
less adventurous vecchi.°' According to Riva, the French bravi represented 
an option for a coup d’état on the part of the giovani. When the ducal 
election turned out in a manner satisfactory to the giovani, the French 
bravi became a possible embarrassment and were speedily liquidated to 
silence them forever. (Another factor here may be the discontent of the 
giovani faction over the peace accord with Spain which put an end to the 
War of Gradisca — prematurely, as the giovani thought.) 

6. Among the works of modern historians, one of the most insightful 
treatments of the Spanish plot allegations was provided by the recently 
deceased Professor Giorgio Spini of Florence. Spini was deeply familiar 
with common practices of deception and concealment based on his studies 
of heterodox religious opinions in the 17th century, with special attention 
for Venice.** Spini was also an Anglophile Protestant who cannot be 


suspected of holding a brief for the Roman curia. Spini’s treatment of the 


3! Serafino Riva, Venezia Salvata (Venezia: Tipgrafia del Gazzettino Illustrato, 1935). Otway’s play was 
also adapted by Hugo von Hofmannsthal as Das gerettete Venedig (1905). 

* Giorgio Spini, Ricerca dei libertini. La teoria dell'impostura delle religioni nel Seicento italiano 
(Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1950, 1983). The present account is heavily indebted to Spini’s “La congiura 
degli spagnoli contro Venezia del 1618,” Archivio Storico Italiano CVIII:396 (1949-50), pp. 17-53; 159- 
174. 
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supposed Spanish plot comes to the conclusion that "it is not possible to 
speak in any way, not even.in the most limited sense, about a Spanish 
conspiracy against Venice."*’ Spini sees no Spanish plot, but rather 
reckless and irresponsible statements by Bedmar, Ossuna and others. 
Given the extraordinary tensions inherent in the Venetian situation, he 
argues, the Venetians sincerely feared that they were dealing with a 


Spanish plot, and reacted accordingly. 


SPINI: “THE TRADITION OF THEIR BYZANTINE ANCESTORS” 


On 25 April 1617, the well-informed Venetian resident in Naples Gaspare Spinelli 
reported that the Duke of Ossuna was boasting that he would seize Venice and keep it as 
his own personal property. On 20 May of the same year Spinelli reported that Ossuna was 
building special ships, in effect landing craft, which he wanted to use to penetrate inside 
the canals of the lagoon and take Venice by surprise. Spini finds no sign that the Venetian 
government was concerned about these reports: “not even then did the government of the 
Serenissima shows signs of taking seriously a plan which the military means of the time 


rendered totally chimerical.”” : 


One prelude to the alleged Spanish or Bedmar-Ossuna plot 
supposedly discovered in May 1618 was the case of the Venetian patrician Angelo 


Badoer, who had been arrested in 1607 and accused of having maintained illegal relations 
33 Spini asserts “che di congiura spagnola contro Venezia non é possible parlare in alcuna maniera, neppure 


nel sense pit limitato.” Cited by Trevor-Roper in Cooper, p. 274, n. 1. 
* Spini, “La congiura degli spagnoli contro Venezia del 1618,” p. 31. 
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with the papal nuncio. Cardenas had avoided any contact with Badoer, whom he knew to 
be under strict surveillance, and thus was not touched by this scandal. But Bedmar in 
1610 put Badoer on his embassy payroll to the tune of 2,000 ducats per year, even though 
Badoer had already been singed by scandal and had had his cover blown. In April 1612, 
Bedmar’s utter lack of sophistication came back to haunt him when the Venetian 
authorities sought to arrest Badoer, this time for his dealings with Bedmar. Badoer was 
able to flee from Venetian territory, but his relatives were rounded up. This turn of events 
forced several embassy personnel to leave Venice, and thus led to the disruption and then 
the destruction of Bedmar’s entire network of agents and informers. In the wake of the 
Badoer scandal, the Venetian authorities were able to stir up rumors and popular 
resentment against the hapless Bedmar. As Spini remarks, "Proud, choleric, imprudent in 
speaking, Bedmar was really the last person who would have been able to fight an equal 
battle of astuteness with the old wolves of the Venetian patriciate, and to defeat in point 
of skill this half Western and half Levantine race in which there so often reappeared, 
under the European exterior, the heritage of the elusive, inscrutable oriental soul, the 
legacy their Byzantine ancestors.”°> 

With tensions increasing due to the Monferrat war, the conflict with the Uzkoks, 
naval clashes in the Adriatic with Ossuna’s fleet, and then with the War of Gradisca, 


Bedmar attempted to rebuild his espionage network. At this point a group of French 


> “Orgoglioso, collerico, imprudente nel parlare, il de la Cueva era davvero l’ultima persona che potesse 
affrontare ad armi pari una lotta di scaltrezza con le vecchie volpi del patriziato veneziano e battere in 
abilita questa razza mezzo occidentale e mezzo levantina, in cui tante volte ricompariva, sotto la vernice 
europea, il retaggio dell’elusiva, impenetrabile anima orientale, discendente dalla tradizione degli avi 
bizantini.” Spini, “La congiura degli spagnoli contro Venezia,” p. 22. 
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adventurers, many of them veterans of Ossuna’s forces, began to arrive on the scene. The 
most important of these was Jacques Pierre, who had made a name for himself as a 
privateer or pirate in the eastern Mediterranean by using Spanish ships of the Ossuna fleet 
to inflict serious losses on the Ottomans. Pierre had gone first to Simone Contarini, the 
Venetian ambassador in Rome, to whom he had offered to betray important secrets about 
Ossuna’s aggressive plans; Pierre had then arrived in Venice in May 1617 in the 
company of the explosives expert Captain Langland and one Niccolo Régnault, an ex- 
convict who had been whipped and branded before joining up with Carlo Gonzaga- 
Nevers, and then with Ossuna. Soon after the defection of this trio from Naples, they 
were followed to Venice by the Roman-born Alessandro Spinosa, a thief and violent 
bully. 

Were Pierre and Régnault Venetian double agents or agents provocateurs charged 
with causing trouble for Bedmar? They had gone with Spinosa to see Bedmar, who urged 
them to defect back to Naples, and then enticed Spinosa to join their plan to seize control 
of Venice, with groups of bravi sailing up the canals in special shallow-draft boats, and 
with the Ossuna fleet supporting them beyond the Lido. Pierre and Régnault kept the 
Venetian authorities informed of Spinosa’s complicity in their supposed plot, and this led 
to the arrest and execution of Spinosa. Bedmar had also been told about these extravagant 
plans, but his response had simply been that the adventurers should get in touch with 
Ossuna, upon whom the execution of the entire project would depend. Spinosa joined the 


Venetian garrison at Chioggia, but was arrested by the Venetian State Inquisition in 
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August 1617 and executed in the following month, apparently as a result of testimony 
against him by Pierre and Régnault. 

As Spini points out, seventeenth century ambassadors were expected to encourage 
mercenaries working for the enemies of their country to desert and join the side 
represented by the ambassador. The Venetian resident in Naples was constantly urging 
Ossuna’s officers to defect to the side of the Republic, but this never caused any great 
diplomatic crisis. Therefore, Bedmar’s meeting with the trio of adventurers was a more 
routine event than it might seem in retrospect. Before being arrested, Spinosa had been in 
close touch with a Venetian patrician of the Grimani clan, who had fled to Naples when 
Spinosa was taken into custody. Rumors now swirled that Spinosa had been planning to 
bring the Uzkok fleet into Venice and murder the entire government, burn the Arsenal, 
and loot the mint. 

Pierre and Régnault increasingly sought to recruit support and money for their 
alleged coup plan from inside Venice, always claiming that Ossuna’s forces would 
provide the essential margin for success. Was the fabled Council of Ten asleep, or had it 
allowed the chimerical plot to mature in order to derive some political or propaganda 
advantage from it? Pierre and Régnault even boastfully outlined their coup project to the 
ambassadors of other Italian states, including Giorgio Lampugnano, the resident for the 
Farnese regime of Parma. The Count of Asdrubale di Montauto, the Florentine 
ambassador, also heard the sales pitch of Pierre and Régnault, and thought that the best 
response would be to hang both of them. The two Frenchmen went to the French 


ambassador, Léon Bruslart, asking for money and support for their project; and Bruslart 
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sent Régnault to meet with the French client Gonzaga-Nevers. The 200 scudi paid by 
Bruslart for this trip appear to be the largest sum ever procured by the two con men. The 
two adventurers attempted to attract the interest of the Duke of Savoy, and also vainly 
sought money from Sir Henry Wotton. Pierre and Régnault were accompanied in many of 
their activities by a certain Margalet, allegedly an agent of Ossuna. 

The Venetian scene was then complicated by the real-world February 1618 
mutiny of the Dutch mercenary troops brought to the lagoons by Count Levenstein as part 
of the Dutch assistance to Venice during the War of Gradisca. Pierre took this occasion to 
write letters to Ossuna urging him to take advantage of the Dutch mutiny finally to carry 
out an attack against Venice. Ossuna did not reply, but had Pierre’s wife and daughter 
arrested in Sicily. As for Bedmar, during this phase he never met with Pierre. Bedmar did 
urge his network, such as it was, to do everything possible to keep the Dutch mutiny 
going for as long as possible. But again, fomenting and encouraging mutinies by the 
mercenaries working for the other side was a normal task of every ambassador, including 
the Venetian ones. For Spini, the alleged conspiracy was “una pura idea platonica” as 
long as there was no pledge of active support from Ossuna, and this has never been 
proven, contrary to the “storici di parte veneziana.””° 

Bedmar had a favorite page, a Burgundian who is named in the Venetian records 
as Roberto Brullardr (or Brullard); this is possibly the page who stole the ambassador’s 
secrets during his trysts. In the spring of 1618 Brullardr killed a Venetian mercenary 


captain in a fight and then went underground, perhaps as a provocation designed to allow 


* Spini, p. 49. 
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the Venetian authorities to search Bedmar’s residence for the fugitive. Bedmar was able 
to hide Brullardr and keep the Venetians out. During this phase both Pierre and Brullardr 
were writing to the Duke of Ossuna seeking promises of support, but there is every 
indication that no answer of any kind ever came, much less an acceptance. Pierre and his 
group kept pitching their scheme, which now included a role for Don Pedro de Toledo, 
the governor of Spanish Lombardy, who was now supposedly committed to seizing 
control of the fortress of Crema. All mercenaries taking part in the plan were promised 
that they would get a share of the looting of Venice, and could look forward to a career as 
powerful condottieri. Régnault tried and tried to get money from the Florentine Count 
Montauto, but Montauto did not fall for his line. 

The Council of Ten continued stubbornly to ignore this spectacular display of 
wild and reckless talk by the French adventurers. In mid-April 1618, Gabriele 
Montcassin, an associate of Pierre, approached Baldassare Juven, a Huguenot captain 
from Grenoble, with the invitation to join the plot. Juven responded by dragging 
Montcassin with him to the offices of the Council of Ten in the Doge’s Palace, where 
Montcassin quickly confessed to the entire extravagant plan. This testimony was soon 
verified by having an agent of the Ten who could understand French listen in on a 
meeting of the Pierre group from a concealed position in their room. On May 12, 1618, 
the admiral of the Venetian fleet was ordered to execute Jacques Pierre, his secretary 
Angelo Rossetti, and Captain Langland. All three were now serving on Venetian 
warships — surely not the ideal place from which to conduct a coup d’état. Régnault and 


the two Des Bouleaux brothers, also members of Pierre’s circle, were also executed. 
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Foreign mercenaries of all sorts now fled from Venice in large numbers, cleaning out the 
wine shops and inns. At Crema, where part of the coup was supposed to unfold, 
lieutenant Bérard, a friend of Pierre, and one Giovanni Fornier, were executed. 

Spini notes that the Venetians enjoyed the services of two important moles placed 
at critical points inside the Spanish administration. One was a favorite page of Bedmar, 
who habitually obtained the keys of the ambassador’s desk when that naive gentleman 
was involved in his amorous trysts.°’ From the presence of this mole, which is established 
by a source loyal to the Gonzaga and the Farnese, but not to Spain or Venice, we may 
infer that virtually everything that went on in the Spanish Embassy during the Interdict 
was an open book to the Council of Ten. In addition, the disgraced patrician Angelo 
Badoer, who had gotten himself on Bedmar’s payroll despite his previous troubles with 
the Ten in 1607 due to his illegal contacts with the papal nunzio , reported that there was 
a Venetian spy in the Spanish Royal Council in Madrid. Badoer had gotten himself on 
Bedmar’s payroll in 1610, but was forced to flee Venice to escape arrest in 1612. Here 
the report is less reliable, and may have represented a clever deception by the Venetians, 
designed to create suspicion and conflict in the Spanish council, where they may not have 
had an agent at all. 

Bedmar was a monomaniac in strategic matters: his fixed obsession and answer to 


every situation was his idée fixe, the need for a punitive war by Spain against the 


*’ This page regularly reviewed Bedmar’s papers; “ha l’orechia della Repubblica et li mostra alli Inquisitori 
di Stato,” wrote Antonio de Meschita, an intelligencer who reported to the Gonzaga of Mantua and the 
Farnese of Parma. See Spini, p. 24. 
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Venetians. He was therefore so rigid as to be easily manipulable.*® When Bedmar 
received some barrels of olives and dried figs, hysterical rumors spread that the barrels 
contained gunpowder. “The excitement of the Venetians had reached such a point that a 
rumor had spread that Bedmar had arranged to receive a shipment of gunpowder to blow 
up the Grand Council and massacre the senators.”*” The threat of a new edition of the 
Gunpowder Plot of 1605 now hung over Venice. 

The Venetian government never issued an official and comprehensive public 
statement about the alleged Bedmar plot. Archival researchers have unearthed 
communications from the Ten to the Senate about the details of the investigation but 
these reports tend in Spini’s view more to exculpate Bedmar and Ossuna than they do to 
implicate them in any supposed plot. Venetian ambassadors abroad were instructed to 
give only the vaguest hints and innuendoes as to what had happened. The Senate also 
received an important consulto on this matter from the pen of Sarpi. 

The alleged Bedmar plot was uncovered in the immediate aftermath of the Pace 
d’Italia, which had ended the War of Gradisca and the Second Monferrat War. The Sarpi 


group, including the future doge Niccolo Contarini, had bitterly opposed the peace. The 


%8« quello che il Bedmar stava cercando di fare con tanta commovente inesperienza delle precauzioni che 


bisogna prendere quando si lavora nell’underground, i veneziani lo stavano gia facendo da maestri 
consumati. Con grande esasperazione del diplomatico spagnolo, il Badoer lo informava infatti che la 
Repubblica era quotidianamente a giorno di quello che si trattava nello stesso consiglio reale di Sua 
Maesta Cattolica, per mezzo di uno dei componenti di quest’ultimo, subornato dall’ambasciatore veneziano 
residente a Madrid. Chi fossee questo misterioso traditore annidato nel pit segreto degli organi del regno di 
Spagna non poté essere scoperto. Viceversa proprio questo tenbrosos personaggio, saputo dei rapporti tra il 
Badoer e il de Cueva, si affretto a svesciare tutto all’ambasciatore veneziano, per tramite del quale la 
Repubblica arrivo a sapere la trama e poté cominciare cosi a colpire con rigore memorando il suo figlio 
degenere.” Spini, p. 25. 

“Ma l’eccitazione dei veneziani era arrivata al punto che si era sparso la voce che il nostro diplomatico 
[Bedmar] si fosse fatto mandare della polvere per far saltare in aria il Gran Consiglio e fare strage dei 
senatori....” Spini, p. 27. 
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Venetians complained repeatedly that Ossuna was blocking the implementation of the 
peace treaty, with the clear implication that the war might be resumed. There was also, as 
mentioned, unusual instability at the top of the Venetian government: Doge Giovanni 
Bembo had died on 16 March 1618, and had been succeeded on 5 April 1618 by Niccolo 
Donato. Niccolo Donato had then died less than a month later, at the time of the arrest of 
the Jacques Pierre group. On 17 May 1618, Antonio Priuli was elected doge after a bitter 
struggle in which the open rivalry of the anti-Spanish giovani faction and the less 
aggressive grouping were clearly manifested to the diplomatic community. For the 
giovani, the wild rumors about the alleged Bedmar plot could only have represented a 
very welcome contribution to the atmospherics of the election.*’ Spini stresses, however, 
that the Venetians had good reason to be as jittery as they were. In April 1618, the 
Venetians had become aware of plans by Ossuna to seize Venetian ports in Istria and in 
Friuli during the course of the Spanish naval operations of 1617, the previous year. When 
Montcassin was delivered to the Ten by Juven, and began to recount all the ambitious 
plans which he had heard from the mythomaniac and confidence man Jacques Pierre, it is 
plausible that the Ten actually believed what they were hearing, even though Pierre’s 
plan would have been almost impossible to execute given the strength of the Venetian 
fleet and the overall military and naval conditions of the day.” 

Scholarly interest in the role of Sarpi in the Venetian propaganda campaign 
around the allegation of a Spanish plot to subvert the lagoon Republic was once again 


evident around the 200th anniversary of Napoleon's entry into the city. An essay by 


*° Spini, p. 171. 
*! Spini, p. 171. 
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Richard MacKenney focused on Sarpi’s work as a consultant and propagandist during the 
tempestuous months of 1618 when Venice struck a propaganda blow against Spain: 
“While much has been written on Sarpi’s role in the Interdict, less attention has been 
given to his role in the presentation of the events of 1618. ...his contribution was decisive 
in producing a Venetian version of events. The surviving documentation reveals with 
startling clarity the problems the Republic faced over the conspiracy. To publicize the 
event had its disadvantages, since the successful suppression of a plot did not necessarily 
enhance the reputation of a state famed for its immunity to external threat and internal 
subversion. Sarpi’s memorandum to the state, a document confidently attributed to him 
by many authorities and still accepted as his work by Paolo Preto, sets out the pros and 
cons with scientific coldness. The draft account that he offers has been influential, 
matching almost exactly that of Horatio Brown, for example. Even its title is categorical, 
relating to the “Conspiracy ordered by Pietro Giron di Ossuna, Viceroy of Naples.” 
Sarpi was officially handed the Spanish plot portfolio by the Venetian Senate about half a 
year after the first bodies had been found hanging. Eugenia Levi"? and Leopold von 
Ranke agreed that there had been six documents submitted to the Senate before any 


public statement was issued. 


” Richard MacKenny, “‘A Plot Discover’d?’ Myth, Legend, and the ‘Spanish’ Conspiracy against Venice 
in 1618,” in John Martin and Dennis Romano, eds. Venice Reconsidered: The History of Civilization of an 
Italian City-State, 1297-1797 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2000), pp. 185-216; the cited 
passage is on p. 202. 

> Eugenia Levi, “Per la congiura contro Venezia nel 1618: una ‘Relation” di Fra Paolo Sarpi, Nuovo 
Archivio Veneto, XVII (1899), pp. 5-65. 
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Ly On 17 May 1618, the Council of Ten in the person of its secretary 
Giovanni Battista Padavino reminded the Senate that the Duke of Ossuna 
had assumed a hostile posture against the Venetian Republic, and revealed 
that the Viceroy had entertained thoughts of a surprise attack that would 
allow him to seize control of the city. Ossuna was alleged to have 
conspired with other ministers of his Catholic Majesty in this project. The 
main goals noted were to attack the mint with explosive charges during the 
night, to burn the Arsenal, to seize control of the Rialto Bridge, to sink and 
burn gondolas, to occupy St. Mark's Square and the streets around it, to 
commit acts of arson in other parts of the city, to sow confusion, 
revolution, and terror, to massacre the nobility, and to use warships to take 
control of the fortifications guarding the entrance to the port until the 
arrival of Ossuna’s fleet, which would then be allowed in.“* Bedmar was 
further accused of trying to speed up the implementation of this plot by 
sending a stagecoach full of his agents to Naples to improve coordination. 

a On 18 May 1618, this same news was officially sent to the Savi of the 
Collegio, with the additional note that these charges had been proven by 
the confessions of the accused parties under torture, and also by letters 
written by Ossuna and other letters written by Bedmar. The Council of 
Ten also informed the Collegio that two of the plotters were about to be 


executed, and that their bodies would be displayed in public at the gibbet 


5 Eugenia Levi, “Per la congiura contro Venezia nel 1618: una ‘Relation” di Fra Paolo Sarpi, Nuovo 
Archivio Veneto, XVI (1899), p. 12. 
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of St. Mark's Square.** (These letters have never been found or published, 
so far as is known.) 

On 19 May 1618, the Council of Ten forwarded another report concerning 
“the plots and machinations of the Spanish against the Republic." 
Secretary Padavinus wrote that an employee of Bedmar’s household had 
been a principal manager of the project. Foreign mercenaries being 
recruited by Bedmar were allegedly shown letters from Ossuna confirming 
that a coup d'état was being planned. 

On 31 July 1618, the Council of Ten told the Collegio that, in addition to 
the plan to attack the city of Venice developed by Spanish officials, Don 
Pietro de Toledo, the Spanish Governor of Milan, had plotted with 
Bedmar to take control of the important fortress of Crema on the 
terraferma as well. This aspect of the plot, it was reported, was 
discovered when one of the participants lost control of himself and began 
attracting the suspicion of Venetian officials.*° 

On 26 September 1618, the Council of Ten wrote to the Senate and the 
Collegio to reaffirm the absolute watertight validity of all the details they 
had communicated so far. At the same time, commented the Council of 
Ten, “to the extent that anyone might desire something more, to have a 
greater certitude of the truth, and to supplement and reiterate the things 


already stated, we should say: that this machination was found to be most 





* Levi, p. 12. 
“° Levi, p. 14. 
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certainly established, founded in truth, and without any imaginable 
doubt."*” 

6. On 17 October 1618, responding to a combination of questions and 
skepticism, the Council of Ten noted: "because it may by chance turn out 
to be expedient to inform the government at greater length about the 
treacherous combinations against our Republic made in Naples, in Milan, 
and here, the Council of Ten had decided to make known” to the Senate 
and the Collegio many details regarding the plot.*® A copy of this more 
detailed statement was lost inside the Venetian bureaucracy, and Venetian 
officials suspected that it might have been leaked to hostile powers. 
Dealing with this issue introduced a new set of complications into the 


handling of the entire question. 


The full-blown theory of the Bedmar plot thus includes prominent roles for Ossuna, the 
Viceroy of Naples, and for Toledo, the Governor of Milan. The plan called for mutinies 
and revolts with the goal of occupying strategic points such as the Mint and the Doge’s 
Palace while the Arsenal and much of the fleet were destroyed. Chioggia and the fortress 
of Crema were to be handed over to foreign forces. Beyond these formal statements 
made behind the scenes, there was a lively debate inside the secret councils of the 
Venetian government about how to develop the gambit of these accusations of an 
attempted coup d'état by Spain. On the one hand, the Venetians felt that the total 


“7 Levi, p. 14. 
“8 Levi, p. 14. 
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avoidance of official news was helping to excite interest in the scandal, but at the same 
time they were aware that anti- Venetian writers were entering the lists in order to 
interpret the situation in a manner highly prejudicial to the Serenissima. The Venetians 
would appear to have been prodded into making a public statement at the moment when 
it looked like skepticism might prevail over credulity. On 13 October 1618, the Venetian 
ambassador to the papacy, Girolamo Soranzo, reported that an auditor of the French Rota 
in Rome who was lodging in the home of the French ambassador, after having been 
briefed by his host, had told the Pope and other members of the Roman court that the 
alleged plot was an imposture and invention of the Venetians, and that in fact nothing 
substantial had ever been discovered.” On 3 November 1618, this same Soranzo wrote to 
the Collegio that many cardinals had come to him during a recent ceremony and asked 
that official statements be made in Venice about the events in question. He quoted one 
cardinal as telling him, “Now those Signori will have to send out a public statement and 
let the world know what has happened.”°? 

By the beginning of November, all the participants in the plot who had been 
arrested had already been executed. On 3 November 1618, the Senate issued an order 
directing Paolo Sarpi, consultore in jure, as well as his colleague Servilio Treo to be 
sworn to secrecy and shown the statements issued so far by the Council of Ten, with the 
assignment of issuing “their opinion concerning the way to publish this material for the 


world.’””! 


” Levi, p. 6. 
°° Levi, p. 6. 
*! Levi, pp. 13-14. 
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Sarpi and Treo responded on 28 November 1618 by making three points. In the 
first of these points, the two consultants advanced some doubt about the expediency of 
publishing a detailed account. They noted that the death penalty was universally applied 
for cases of treason, no matter how incipient or imaginary, and that the execution of those 
implicated usually concluded the matter. It was, however, customary to publish accounts 
of coup attempts which had either been partially carried out, or which had come close to 
succeeding.” The second consideration was that if an account were to be published, "it 
would be subjected to all kinds of judges, some of them lacking ability, some to settle, 
and others hostile and ill-disposed. The first group needed to be persuaded to believe the 
truth, while hostile observers had to be compelled by the force of reason to cease their 
resistance. To do this it is necessary not only that the account contained the truth, but 
also then it be delivered in such a way as to give it verisimilitude and credibility, 
confirming it with evidence that will make it irrefutable." The third point called 
attention to the issues raised by the breach of secrecy involving the statement of 17 
October, which was thought to be in hostile hands. It was important, asserted Sarpi and 
Treo, that whenever the Venetian government finally published not be susceptible to 
refutation based on the leaked document, in the eventuality that "some malevolent person 
wished to publish it."”* 

Sarpi and Treo also made a number of specific suggestions about how the 
Venetian white paper might be composed. They recalled that the Venetian government 
* Levi, pp. 14-15. 


3 Levi, p. 15. 
4 Levi, p. 15. 
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had recently broken up the conspiracy (mentioned above) to seize control of some 
warships located in Istria, and suggested that including this in the official account could 
remove many difficulties. The Istrian plot had not been insidious, but only "injurious and 
execrable," wrote Sarpi and his colleague. Mentioning this plot as the immediate prelude 
to the attack on Venice was seen as a way of proving that the main plot was very close to 
being activated. Sarpi and his coworker stress the importance of giving the Duke of 
Ossuna a central role in any account of the conspiracy, since otherwise this might appear 
as a conspiracy without a head. They therefore recommended that as much attention be 
given to events around Ossuna as to the preparations against Venice and against the 
fortress of Crema. They recommended that in addition to the letters from Naples and 
other secret documents, they be given access to the confessions of the condemned men, 
"so as to give great light to the truth." Sarpi and Treo suggested that an official of the 
Senate or of the Ten write a report about these details that would be "not only true, but 
also complete, so that a continuous narrative of plotting would be visible." If there were 
portions of the narrative they were unclear, the consultants recommended that they not be 
omitted, but that they be mentioned along with a number of possible alternative 
explanations, since "this gives great credibility to reports,” and would help to give the 
final Venetian publication “verisimilitude and confirmation." The consultants stressed 
once again that everything had to be compared with the leaked document of 18 October 
1618. Sarpi and his colleague concluded: "it is necessary not to neglect consideration of 
the interest in this affair which is held by Ossuna and Bedmar, nor that these dead 


Frenchman may have many friends and supporters in their nation who have brains and 
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pens, and for this reason public dignity demands that this report be written with so much 
exactitude that everyone, no matter how malevolent they might be, would be stripped of 
any hope of making a damaging interpretation of it.”°” 

On that same 28 November 1618, the Senate ordered that various documents be 
located and evaluated “in relation with the goal that we have to publish in print the 
validity of the measures taken concerning these machinations."*° On 3 December 1618, 
the Council of Ten issued a document noting that, despite the uncertainty of Sarpi and 
Treo, the Senate had already decided to publish an account. The Council of Ten added: 
“finally, regarding the publication of the letters seized and the confessions of the 
condemned persons, this is a matter of high importance worthy of the wisdom of this 
Council,” indicating a gingerly reluctance to publish these materials.*’ 

Sarpi responded to these directives with a consulto entitled “Congiura ordita da 
Pietro Giron di Ossuna Viceré di Napoli.” ** The main body of this consulto amounts to 
about forty pages in a modern journal and is dedicated to a narrative account of the 


manner in which the alleged plotters were discovered and rounded up. Sarpi started by 


telling the Senate that figures like Ossuna, Toledo, and Bedmar had been opposed to the 


°° Levi, p. 17. 

°° Levi, p. 17. 

°7 Levi, p. 18. 

°8 For Sarpi’s consulto, see Eugenia Levi, “Per la congiura contro Venezia nel 1618: Una ‘relatione’ di Fra 
Paolo Sarpi,” Nuovo Archivio Veneto 17 (1899), pp. 5-65. Levi had discovered the text in the compendium 
of consulti which had been among the 44 crates of documents taken to Vienna in 1805, and then transferred 
to Paris and to Milan, whence some of them were returned to Venice in December 1815. These consulti are 
in the Biblioteca Braidense of Milan in the section marked A.G.X. 3-11. See also Italo Raulich, “La 
congiura spagnola contro Venezia (contributo di documenti inediti),” Nuovo Archivio Veneto VI (1893), 
pp. 5-86; Italo Raulich, “Una relazione del Marchese di Bedmar sui veneziani,” Nuovo Archivio Veneto 
XVI (1898); Amelia Zambler, “Contributo alla storia della congiura spagnola contro Venezia,” Nuovo 
Archivio Veneto 11 (1896), pp. 15-121; Paolo Negri, “La politica veneta contro gli Uscocchi in relazione 
alla congiura del 1618,” Nuovo Archivio Veneto XVII (1909), pp. 338-384; and Paolo Preto, J servizi 
segreti di Venezia (Milano: I] Saggiatore, 1999). 
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Peace of Italy which had ended the Savoy-Milan and Venice-Archducal wars. Here Sarpi 
shows that he was very well aware of the existence of what has been called in the present 
study the Olivares network of aggressive Spanish imperialists. According to Sarpi, these 
ministers of the Spanish crown were in fact more powerful than King Philip II himself, 
and this network decided that they wanted to continue hostilities so as to maximize their 
own power.’ A key moment in Sarpi’s account is the moment when Joven/Juven, 
horrified by the perfidy of the plot which Moncassin/Moncassino has outlined for him in 
an attempt to recruit him, drags Moncassin before the newly elected doge, Nicolo 
Donato, to make a full confession of the monstrous scheme.” The doge (“molto 
prudente’”) listens carefully to the testimony of the two soldiers of fortune, and links their 
allegations to an account he had heard of Spanish troops arriving in Naples announcing 
that they would soon be off to sack Venice. Moncassin then described the attitude of 
Jacques Pierre/Giac Piere, who told of subversive Venetian nobles who were ready to 
betray the city. (This is the detail of the disloyal Venetian nobles which Sarpi later 
suggested be left out of official accounts, since this would raise the issue of who they 


were.) Jacques Pierre that he had carried out more difficult operations against the 





°° “Questo perd non piaque ad alcuni Ministri della Maesta Sua, quali commandando ad Esserciti Regij in 


Italia, rimangono in maggior potesta, che il Re medesimo, reggendo li stati, e le arme in tempo di guerra a 
loro arbitrio.” Levi, pp. 19-20. 

°° «Ma il Juven fatto consapevole del particolare, non pote inchinar l’animo di farsi Ministro in una cosi 
gran perfidia, et non solo fece rissolutione di non entrarvi, ma anco deliberd manifestar il trattato, e trasse 
nella deliberatione sua I’ istesso Gabriel Moncassino. Et ambiduo, procurato d’ esser introdotti all’ 
audienza del Prencipe Donato, poco prima creato Duce, li manifestarono la serie della Congiura e gli fecero 
hauer in mano la sud. instruttione scritta in lingua italiana ma con qualche forma di dire, e desinenze 
francesi, la qual era una spiegatura delle cose machinate e dissegnate.” Levi, pp. 33-34. 
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Ottomans without losing a single man.°! To illustrate his plan, Jacques Pierre took several 
conspirators to the top of the campanile of St, Mark, and showed them the entrance to the 
lagoon which he would use to take the Rialto by surprise. 

At the conclusion of this narrative portion, Sarpi adds a series of methodological 
considerations which are of extraordinary interest in understanding his theory of 
propaganda.” He labels these “Avvertimenti” — “warnings.”® The first sub-head here 
reads “ragioni,” and is dedicated to advice on how to publish an account of the plot. Sarpi 
points out that he was able to develop his exposition without serious concerns for 
probability or credibility, since his audience inside the Venetian government would 
automatically consider his account true beyond any doubt. The real problem was, Sarpi 
went on, that if an official account were to be submitted to European public opinion, the 
Venetians would not enjoy the automatic presumption that they were telling the truth. 
Sarpi wrote: “Since the present account must be in the hands of anyone and might be read 
by some with malicious intent, it is necessary for it to conform to what is true and what 
looks true at one and the same time and, however, to order it according to how things are 


presumed to have happened, describing them as one thing dependent on another.””° There 


61 « al che hauendo prestato orecchie Moncassino, Giac Piere una volta doppo hauerlo ubligato a 


promessa, et giuramento di secreto, li rapresento come cosa facile l’impatronirsi della Citta, poiche é 
habitata da sole persone di Robba longa, et gente non assuefatta in cose di guerra, et che a lui gli daua |’ 
animo d’impatronirsene, che egli haueua tentate di simili imprese in Turchia, in occasioni anco piu difficili, 
riuscitegli senza perder un huomo.” Levi, p. 39. 

® This work by Sarpi is “coldly divided under different headings, which nevertheless reveal a real tension 
between fashioning an image of the Venetian state as all-seeing and biding its time, on the one hand, and a 
number of more or less obvious inconsistencies and loose ends that may tarnish that image.” MacKenny in 
Martin and Romano, p. 202. 

°F evi, p. 60. 

Levi, p. 60. 

e Sarpi, “La congiura,” transl. MacKenny in Martin and Romano, p. 202. 
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were two ways to tell the story of the Spanish plot, according to Sarpi. The first would be 
to narrate how the coup was prepared. The other would be to tell the story of how it was 
discovered. Sarpi said that he had chosen the second method, which was the more 
common one in “giving reports of affairs of this type, because it is presupposed that the 
entire plot may not have been discovered, but above all because in the statements thus far 
there is no mention of the plotting that went on to when Jacques Pierre was in Naples, nor 
of what the function of [a suspect named] Nolot might have been.” There were too 
many lacunae in the official account to make a continuous narrative of the plotting 
feasible, Sarpi argued, in an attempt to fill them in might have introduced elements that 
were not true. 
Sarpi dedicated a section to enumerating the reasons that suggested it would have 

been expedient not to publish anything: 

We have to assume that the Spanish will use every occasion to show that 

they are not guilty, and that the French will defend their countrymen. And 

the Jesuits, who have their mentality and their pens sharpened and ready 

for evil, will get to work. And up to now, if they haven't written anything, 

this is perhaps because, since they do not know what information we have 

here, they may fear having what they say refuted, nor do they know what 

to say and what to leave out. When we have published something they 

will assume that we have put out the best that we have, and all of them 

will attempt to refute it.°” 

Sarpi warned again of the danger represented by the leaked summary of 17 

October 1618: “Since in this matter, for the best of reasons, many details are not 
expressed but were related in the account of 17 October, people will ask why, and they 


° Levi, p. 60. 
*7 Levi, p. 61. 
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will take it as a sign of bad faith.”°* Another consideration for Sarpi was the need to 
avoid any damage to the credibility already acquired by the thesis of the Spanish plot 
against Venice, since well-meaning attempts to tell the complete story might unsettle the 
received version in the minds of many. "The opinion of the city," wrote Sarpi, "and of all 
places outside, is that there are bigger things which are more strongly proven, and it is 
useful that this impression should live and grow."®° Sarpi gives some examples of details 
which will have to be smoothed over: “In writing, either it will be necessary to record the 
death of Jacques Pierre and Langland [or Langrand], and in recording it to defend it, or 
not. It cannot be suppressed, because it is notorious. To defend it, even though it is not 
to be doubted that there were good reasons that made it possible, will be to sound a 
trumpet for a great controversy, and invariably whoever defends the more malicious side 
is given greater credence.”’? The public, concludes Sarpi, will also demand that the 
confessions of the guilty parties be published. 

The next section is labeled “Taciute,” and is Sarpi’s explanation for his decision 
to deliberately omit certain aspects of the evidence, so as to avoid greater problems and 
complications. The leaked document of 17 October 1618 had talked about ten or fifteen 
Venetian patricians or merchants who were associated with the coup plot. Sarpi explains 
why he left this matter out: “I have been silent about our 10 or 15 nobles and merchants 
who were operating in coordination with the conspirators, because of the difficulty of not 
detracting from the confessions of the guilty, and to avoid making people believe that this 
® Levi, p. 61; Sarpi, “La congiura,” transl. MacKenny in Martin and Romano, p. 61. 


° Levi, p. 61. 
a Sarpi, “La congiura,” trans]. MacKenny in Martin and Romano, p. 61. 
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was true, but then suppressed because of the government’s weakness.” Sarpi also omitted 
any mention of the additional 300 Venetians who were supposedly supporting the coup 
and ready to be part of it. There would be no mention of Grimani, the Venetian patrician 
who fled to Naples during the crisis. There would be no mention of the attempted 
takeover of the fortifications guarding the Lido entrance to the port. There would be no 
praise for the French adventurers who turned on their compatriots to reveal the plot. The 
attempts of Jacques Pierre to embroil the King of France in war with the Ottoman Empire 
(perhaps an echo of the old idea of Guillaume Postel) would also be passed over in 
silence.”! 

Sarpi’s next heading was the “Inverosimili,” the aspects of the allegations that 
seemed improbable and hard to believe. Here he enumerated these points: “That 
Moncassin, who knew so much, did not know even one of the 200 or 300 [men] whom 
Jacques Pierre said he had in Venice; that Juven was allowed to walk free after his 
revelation to the Doge; that such an enterprise could be undertaken without the 
knowledge of the city, and that if it was known, it was not discovered earlier; that it was 
not likely that one or two men could betray Crema.”” 

The Venetians asserted that the coup d'état had been imminent, and this was 
sometimes induced to justify the quick execution of so many of the alleged plotters. 
Sarpi’s next section was accordingly labeled "Imminente,” and dealt with possible 


objections to this assertion: “[Then] again it does not appear that the danger was so 


” Levi, p. 62. For postel, see W. J. Bouwsma, Concordia Mundi : The Career and Thought of Guillaume 
Postel, 1510-1581 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1957). 
” Levi, pp. 62-63; Sarpi, “La congiura,” transl. MacKenny in Martin and Romano, p. 203. 
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threatening because Jacques Pierre said to Moncassin in January that they could wait 
[until] September or October, so March does not have confirmation. And why Jacques 
Pierre, who had the main responsibility, would have left and gone to the fleet at that 
precise time. And why we do not know who stayed behind to do Langland’s work with 
the explosives and pyrotechnics, which is the main thing, absolutely the main thing.” 
Jacques Pierre had said that he would incite the King of France against the Turks, and 
would convince the King to request help from the Venetian government, which are things 
that would take a long time to obtain. Why were only three plotters seized at the 
beginning, and what was the greater part whose loss was feared?’* How could it be that 
the conspiracy was to be carried when the Great Council was in session, and that all the 
members were to be killed, and that once the city was taken, the Great Council was to be 
summoned and an appeal made to the poor nobles for support? ’ Sarpi also called 
attention to numerous internal contradictions in the part of the story involving the 
attempted takeover of the fortress of Crema. 
Sarpi’s last section was entitled “Rimanenti,” and was devoted to the many loose 

ends of the story. 

It would be necessary to specify the time, and the place, and the persons 

who began the plotting, and it is not credible that the accused were not 

questioned about this. And which were the tasks for each of the 

conspirators in the carrying out of the main point. It would be a good idea 

to specify in detail the things that were confessed by each of the plotters, 

at least in summary form. It will be thought very strange that in so many 


speeches by Jacques Pierre, by Roberto [Brullard], and by Bedmar to 
Moncassin, that none of them ever told him what they wanted him to do. 





® Levi, p. 63; Sarpi, “La congiura,” transl. MacKenny in Martin and Romano, p. 203. 
™ Levi, p. 63. 
” Levi, p. 63, Sarpi, “La congiura,” transl. MacKenny in Martin and Romano, p. 203. 
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It would seem necessary to attribute some guilt to [an accused conspirator 
identified as] Rinaldi, because none appears from the narrative, and 
Moncassin does not accuse Rinaldi and [another defendant named] Bolleo, 
who were nevertheless taken into custody.’ 


Sarpi went on to write an account of the Ossuna-Bedmar-Toledo plot as part of 
the Venetian propaganda effort.”’ In the event, Sarpi’s version would not be published in 
his lifetime,’’ but was doubtless widely used for reference inside the Venetian 


government bureaucracy.” The first official or semi-official Venetian presentation of the 


7 Levi, pp. 63-64. 

” See Sarpi, Trattato di pace e di accommodamento delli moti di Guerra eccitati per causa d’Uscochi tra il 
re ferdinano di Austria e la Repubblica di Venezia per fine dell’istoria principiata da Minuccio Minucci 
arcivescovo di Zara in Paolo Sarpi, La Repubblica di Venezia, la casa d’Austria, e gli Uscocchi. Aggointa e 
supplement all’istoria degli Uscocchi. Trattato di pace e di accomodamento, ed. Gaetano and Luisa Cozzi 
(Bari: Laterza, 1965), see pp. 291-300 of the Trattato di pace e di accomodamento for the Ossuna-Bedmar 
plot; see also “Nota storica,” pp. 419-424, for some indications of how Sarpi altered his sources to sharpen 
his polemics against the adversaries of Venice. 

8 The Cozzis offer explanation as to why Sarpi’s work was never printed. They include comments from a 
letter by Micanzio to Carleton of 6 March 1620, which complained that Italy was exhausted and that the 
costs of publication were too high, probably a pretext: “Il Senato veneziano cercava di reagire a questo 
‘stato disperato d’Italia’: ma ‘é troppo essausto — riconosceva il Micanzio --, e la spesa troppo eccessiva. Ci 
vorrebbe — aggiungeva — e l’occitamento, ma pit l’aiuto e concorso di Giacomo I.’ Ma nel marzo del 1621 
il Micanzio, ancor pit sconsolato, scriveva che ‘in Germania le cose hanno preso inclinazione tanto cattiva, 
che quando anco il re della GranBrettagna col parlamento facesse risoluzioni tanto quanto si debbe 
desiderare, tuttavia non senza difficolta vi si puo pit apportar rimedio.’ Quanto a Venezia, scriveva, nella 
stessa lettera, essa, ‘sempre consumandosi inter spem et metum, deteriora spaventosamente nel suo 
governo. Papalini e spagnoli, sotto pretesto di quiete publica e di pace, e che non sia possibile sustentare si 
gran mole, apre tutte le strade a Spagna per finalmente per il manco male ridurla alla genovese Buoni 
cittadini fanno tutto lo sforzo, ben vedendo che le forze e grandezze sono tali, benché non adoperate a 
salute, che pero il nemico vorra prima ridurle a niente che fidarsene.’ Non erano pitt tempi, dunque, in cui 
la Repubblica potesse far pubblicare, e inoltre con un crisma di ufficialita, un libro come il Trattato, che 
riponeva il suo intento ed il suo vigore nella polemica contro la Spagna e nel suscitare spiriti bellicosi 
contro di essa.” Sarpi, Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, pp. 453-454. The Cozzis 
point to other relevant material: “Il brano cit. é nella lettera del Micanzio al Carleton del 6 novembre 1620. 
Vedi poi, per un commento agli avvenimenti della primavera e dell’ estate del 1620, le lettere del 6 marzo, 
del 17 e del 24 aprile, del 17, 23, 31 luglio, del 2 agosto (in P.R.O., SP. 99, B. 23).” 

” The Aggionta et Supplimento were published many times in Venice with government approval starting in 
1617-1618, but the Trattato di pace e d’accommodamento was not published by the Venetian government 
in Sarpi’s lifetime. By the time the text was ready, the November 1620 battle of the White Mountain had 
occurred, and the Habsburgs were on their way to a momentary military superiority, making publication 
under the sponsorship of the Venetian regime not advisable. See Gaetano and Luisa Cozzi, Venezia, 
Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 452. MacKenny seems to be unaware that this version by 
Sarpi was kept unpublished for a considerable time: “There is no specific official account, but there is 
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events in question came in 1663 with the publication of Battista Nani’s Historia della 
republica Veneta.” 

In Sarpi’s account of the Spanish plot in the Trattato di pace ed 
accommodamento, the method followed is essentially that of a narrative of the unfolding 
of the coup plot. We go first to Naples, where suspicious signs are observed that an 
operation probably involving Venice is in progress, with an unusual number of couriers 
hurrying back and forth to and from the lagoons.*! Ossuna is seen to be building some 
robust vessels of shallow draft, the kind that could be used in the waters of the Venetian 
lagoon and canals.** Observers in Naples were puzzled about the possible target of all 
this activity; Ossuna would never have enough naval power to be able to attempt a direct 
challenge to the Venetians, and it was widely believed that subversion based on the 
presence of a network inside Venice was not practical. Therefore, some concluded that 


Ossuna was preparing an action against the Turks.*° 





evidence of a heightening stridency in expressions of anti-Spanish sentiment. Yet, with that chilling 
capacity for disguise noted by Diodati, Sarpi published_his own version as an anonymous, supplementary 
updating and completion of a history of Venice’s relations with the Habsburgs and the Uzkoks written by 
Minuccio Minucci, archbishop of Zara.” MacKenny in Martin and Romano, p. 204. 

8 «Erst nachdem die Haupter der damaligen Politik verstorben, die damaligen Interessen von ander vollig 
verdrangt waren, bein funfzig Jahr spater, hielten es die Venezianer fiir gut, sich auszusprechen.” See 
Ranke, Verschworung, pp. 6-7. 

*! “Era avvertito un passaggio di continuate spie che da Venezia frequentemente comparivano, riconosciute 
largamente con favori e con premi, et era osservato che frequenti corrieri da Napoli erano inviati 
all’ambasciatore residente appresso la Republica, e da questo a Napoli...” Sarpi, Venezia, Austria, 
Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 294. 

*? “E pid di tutto dava ombra che erano per con seglio di certi piloti fabricati alquanti vasselli forti e grossi, 
che in acqua pescavano poco, de’ quali non si sapeva vedere per qual uso potessero servire nel Regno, non 
essendo buoni se non a portar gente per qualche poco profonda acqua.” Sarpi, Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, 
Pace et accommodamento, p. 294. 

83 «contra la Republica non se lo potevano persuadere non potendo tentar cosa rilevante con forze aperte, 
and poiché certo era, le forze poste insieme, e che poteva aggiongere, non essere bastanti per effettuare 
quello che si vantava; non con insidie, perché quelle non s’averebbono potuto metter in opera senza 
intelligenza di molti nella medesma citta; perd si persuadevano che le minaccie contra Venezia fossero per 
tener coperto qualche altro pensiero, ¢ le persone di buona mente stimavano dover esser contra Turchi, il 
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But back in Venice, Sarpi continued, 


... there was developed in secret the most horrifying and formidable 
conspiracy that ever occurred in Venice in the many centuries in which 
she has enjoyed liberty, which with comprehensive coordination aimed at 
the destruction of the city and the overthrow of the state, with a plan to 
massacre the nobility during a meeting of the grand council, to burn the 
arsenal and the munitions depots, to start fires in many parts of the city, to 
pillage the public treasury and private homes and at the same time to burn 
the warships of the fleet, and with various conspiratorial groups to attack 
government fortresses in several places, and to carry out surprise attacks 
on more than one of the main cities. And this plotting was carried out so 
well that if God, to protect the governments instituted by Him which rule 
according to His divine laws, had not first disrupted the design at the 
appointed time it was to be carried out, and then caused it to be discovered 
just as the conspirators were regrouping around another schedule, there 
would have been seen so much confusion, that it would have put the very 
existence of the government into danger.™* 


Two thousand carefully selected musketeers were to be brought on ships from 
Naples to the port of Malamoco, where they were to be transferred to Ossuna’s twenty 
shallow draft landing craft. Then, early one Sunday morning in March 1618, the 
conspirators inside the city, reinforced by numbers of thieves and other criminal 


elements, were to spread out, setting fires and destroying the bridges, so that one part of 


the city could not come to the aid of another. According to the plan, 





che egli se da alcuno eragli detto non lo negava.” Sarpi, Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et 
accommodamento, pp. 294-295. 

*4 “Con tutto cid operando egli a Napoli apertamente e ben intendendosi con chi si maneggiava in Venezia, 
in secreto fu machinata una congiura la pill paventosa e formidabile che sia avvenuta alla Republica in tanti 
centenara d’anni che gode liberta; la quale con alta intelligenzia ordita tendeva a destruzzione della citta et 
e rivolta dello stato, con apostamento di trucidare la nobilta ridotta in gran conseglio, abbrugiar I’arsenale e 
le munizioni, metter fuoco in molte parti della citta, saccheggiare li publici tesori e le private case, con 
corrispondenza tutt’insieme di metter fuoco nell’armata, e con varie radici di conspirazioni per assalir in 
diverse parti le fortezze dello stato, e sorprendere pit d’una delle principali citta. E cosi ben condotta fu la 
machinazione che se Dio protettore delli governi da lui instituiti, e che secondo le sue divine leggi si 
reggono, non avesse prima sconcertato il dissegno nel medesimo tempo destinato all’essecuzione, e poi 
scopertolo quando di novo dalli congiurati per altro tempo si riordinava, si sarebbe veduto tanta confusione, 
che averebbe posto in pericolo l’essenza del governo.” Sarpi, Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et 
accommodamento, p. 295. 
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... In the midst of that furore and confusion the shallow draft vessels 
loaded with musketeers would arrive. Of these, four would immediately 
go up the Grand Canal, destroying gondolas and other ships, and attacking 
anyone trying to prevent the coup. Of the other shallow draft vessels, 
eight would land at St. Mark's Square, thus creating a battalion of 500 
musketeers who would block any attempt to intervene, while the other 300 
went into the Doge’s Palace, occupied the rooms where weapons were 
stored, and besieged the Grand Council, cutting down anyone who tried to 
get out. Five boats would land at the Arsenal, which was destined to be 
attacked with demolition charges, as well as with incendiary devices 
prepared in advance by one of the conspirators, who worked with 
explosives in the Arsenal as a public employee. After having occupied the 
Arsenal, they planned to take over a warship which they had selected, they 
would have loaded it with artillery and transferred these guns into St. 
Mark's Square, to fortify that area, and to reduce any resistance in the 
surrounding homes. Three boats would land at the Rialto Bridge to 
occupy that area together with the surrounding homes. 


The state mint would also be attacked, and all available coins distributed to the 
insurrectionary troops. ®° 

The failure of this coup d'état to occur according to the original schedule was due, 
Sarpi claims, to the inevitable problem of conspiracies which are managed from more 


than one place: the equipment coming from Naples did not mesh with the preparations 


8 « in quel furore e confusione arrivassero le barche de’ moschettieri, de quali 4 immediate scorressero 


per il Canal Grande, rompendo le gondole et altre barche, et opponendosi a chi si movesse per soccorso; 
delle altre barche 8 mettessero in terra nella piazza per far un squadrone di 500, che sostenesse ogni 
soccorso, ¢ li altri 300 ascendessero nel palazzo, et occupassero le sale delle armi, et assediassero il 
conseglio, tagliando in pezzi quelli che facessero forza di uscire. Cinque mettessero in terra all’arsenale, il 
quale dovesse esser immediate pettardato, e con fuochi artificiali prima preparati da uno delli congiurati, 
che s’adoperava in quell’esercizio nell’arsenale con publico stipendio, et occupato il luoco fosse sopra un 
vassello, che nell’arsenale avevano natato caricata l’artegliaria per mandare immediate in piazza per 
fortificarsi meglio in quella, e ridur in obedienza le case che guardano sopra quella. Tre mettessero in terra 
al ponte di Rialto per occupare quel passo insieme con le case che vi hanno vista sopra....” Sarpi, Venezia, 
Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 296. 
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being carried out in Venice, meaning that the boats did not arrive on time, profoundly 
irritating the coup plotters in Venice, but forcing them to develop a new schedule.*° 
The coup plotters in Crema had not been detected in any way, but they called 
attention to themselves by attempting to flee.*’ After various plotters had been rounded 
up, the “‘actions of justice" began with executions in Venice and in other cities, some of 
them secret and some of them public according to the “quality of the persons” involved 
and the specific circumstances.*® The Spanish ambassador Bedmar, alarmed by the 
“rumors in the population which attributed to him the guilt and the main origination of 
this scheming against public tranquility," went before the Collegio to demand security 
measures to protect him and his household from the mob, citing his status as an 
ambassador of the King of Spain enjoying the privilege of diplomatic immunity. But he 
"was unable to deny that he had kept, protected, and supported in his home a person 


heavily burdened with guilt, nor could he clear himself, but relegated everything to the 


judgment of his own King."*° 


86 “Nfa come spesso avviene nelle conspirazioni che in pit luochi si maneggiano, non corrisposero le 
provisioni de Napoli alli preparamenti di Venezia, non essendo mandati li vasselli e barche nel tempo 
concertato; laonde con grave querella di chi ne aveva il principal maneggio in Vinezia, bisogno trattar di 
concertare novo ordine di essecuzione.” Sarpi, Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 
297. 

8” “Mfaravigliosa cosa é come lo scoprimento della congiura in Venezia pose in confusione altri congiurati 
nella citta di Crema a tradire quella fortezza, ché, non precedendo alcun indicio, essi stessi si scoprirono col 
tentare la fuga....” Sarpi, Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 298. 

88 «Fy essequita l’azzione di giustizia contra li primi condannati parte in Venezia e parte fuori, parte in 
secreto e parte con azzione publica, secondo che la qualita delle persone e le circonstanze particolari 
ricercavano.” Sarpi, Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 299. 

8° «1 *ambasciator di Spagna, presa occasione che dalle voci popolari gli fosse attribuito colpa et origine 
principale di machinamento contra la publica tranquillita, ando in collegio sotto pretesto di addimandare 
sicurezza della sua persona e casa dall’impeto del popolo; e commemorato d’esser ministro del re di 
Spagna, e li privilegii che hanno le case deg]’ambasciatori, non seppe negare d’aver tenuto, protetto et 
assicurato in casa sua persona molto aggravata di colpe, né meno seppe assolutamente eccettuare se stesso, 
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Sarpi defended the policy of the Council of Ten, who in his view took proper and 
prudent action to safeguard security and obviate all dangers, but kept 


... the agenda of the plot secret for the moment, not because any obstacles 
had been encountered in the comprehensive exploration of what was being 
investigated, but principally because they considered it advisable to 
imitate other major governments, which in similar circumstances, after 
having punished the guilty parties, displayed the patience and reserve 
appropriate for the purpose of suppressing rather than stimulating rumors. 
For this reason the Republic, in informing its own officials of the things 
that it had discovered, also instructed them that in case they had to address 
these matters, they should always explicitly rule out any role of forei 
governments, and should omit any details involving foreign officials.” 


In other words, by a process of anonymous leaking of accusations against Ossuna, 
Bedmar, and Toledo, combined with an official refusal to comment on these rumors in 
public and on the record, the Venetian government was able to conduct a slander 
campaign while avoiding any responsibility or accountability for its own actions. 
The problem with this policy of official silence, Sarpi must concede, is that the 
propaganda field is left relatively open to counter-attacks: 
There appeared at that time certain accounts spread by those who, 
suspecting that the truth could be discovered, attempted to discredit it, and 
with preventive defamation asserted that the conspiracy was merely 
among French and Dutch individuals with the exclusive goal of robbing 
the city. Others claimed that those executed were not guilty of any 


plotting against the city of Venice, but were developing a plan to attack 
the Turks in Albania and in the Morea, and were liquidated because of the 








ma rimise tutto alla cognizione del suo re.” Sarpi, Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 
299, 

°0 « Ja serie del trattato per allora la ritenne in secretezza, non tanto accid non fosse attraversato qualche 
impedimento all’intera cognizione che s’andava indagando, ma principalmente perché stimo bene imitar 
altri prencipi grandi, quali in simili occasioni puniti li colpevoli hanno tenuto la maturita e riserva 
conveniente a fine di sopire e non eccitare romori. Per il che anco la Republica nel dar parte alli ministri 
suoi delle cose discoperte, li avverti che occorrendo parlame, escludessero sempre et apertamente |’ assenso 
de’ prencipi, e s’astenessero da quei particolari che possono toccare li ministri.” Sarpi, Venezia, Austria, 
Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 299. 
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interest of the Venetians in keeping war far away from those regions, and 
even more so because the Venetians were then negotiating to unite their 
fleet with the Turkish one to defend themselves against the Spanish. 
These inventions, since they could easily be seen as false, did not make 
any headway....”! 


Sarpi's writing on the Spanish plot represents a singular hybrid of history and 
propaganda. Sarpi oscillates between the two poles of truth and credibility, which he 
knows are not the same thing. He is aware that there are certain facts in the case which 
have become so widely known that they can no longer be denied. The official narration, 
accordingly, must not get too far away from these facts. But the facts do not 
automatically merit inclusion simply by virtue of the authority of truth. If the facts are 
improbable, then they must be jettisoned. Ifthe truth turns out to be complicated, it will 
raise other questions which cannot immediately be answered, and then this part of the 
truth must be omitted. The result is a mixture of truth and propaganda in which the 
propagandistic component inevitably wins out. In other words, there is for Sarpi no 
systematic distinction between history and propaganda, nor between truth and 
expediency. 

An important question is therefore whether there ever was a Spanish plot or 
Bedmar plot, as Sarpi and others have asserted that there was. Many historians are 


content to recite the fascinating and dramatic allegations made by Sarpi and the 


°! “Passarono in quel tempo certe divulgazioni disseminate da quelli che, dubitando potersi scoprire il vero, 
pensarono derogarli la fede; e prevenendo con altre impressioni diffamarono che la congiura fu tra privati 
francesi et ollandesi con solo fine di sacheggiare la citta; altri, che li giustiziati non furono colpevoli di 
trattato contra la citta di Venezia, ma avessero intelligenza e dissegno contra luochi de Turchi in Albania e 
Morea, e fossero levati di vita per li interessi che ha la Republica di tener la guerra lontana da quelle 
regioni, e maggiormente perché trattava allora di unir |’armata sua con quella de Turchi per deffendersi 
dalla spagnola. Le quali invenzioni sicome con facilita potevano esser conosciute per false, cosi non 
presero alcuna radice....” Sarpi, Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 300. 
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Venetians, including on a mild note of skepticism. A recent example is that of John 
Martin and Dennis Romano in the collection of articles already cited: 


The Spanish conspiracy of 1618 remains one of the most enigmatic events 
in the history of Venice. Embedded in myth and rumor, this conspiracy, in 
which the viceroy of Naples and the Spanish ambassador to Venice 
allegedly attempted to coordinate an armed takeover of the Venetian 
Republic, may or may not have existed. [...] by tracing the role of the 
Venetian Paolo Sarpi in stirring up anti-Spanish feelings in Europe at this 
time — which corresponded with the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War — 
he demonstrates how Venetian foreign policy became increasingly 
concerned with appearances and the strategic manipulation of information. 
Not only was the Venetian government deliberate in its use of secrecy and 
deception in the pursuit of its own ends, but it became notorious for such 
practices. MacKenny charts a significant shift in Venice’s reputation 
between the Interdict crisis of 1606-1607, when Venice appeared to be a 
defender of republican liberty, and 1618, when Venice merged as a polity 
defined primarily by principles of ‘reason of state.’ This shift played a 
significant role in the development of the anti-myth of Venice as an 
oppressive and secretive tyranny. 


Ironically, the Spanish plot thus helped to degrade the quality of Venetian riputazione. 
Among older historians, Ranke stands out for his thoroughness, and also for his 
reluctance to accept the Venetian version. Ranke cites the two main objections which 
have always been raised. First, it is not clear where the plot originated, since a ragtag 
group of French adventurers can hardly have been self-starters in such a project. 
Secondly, how could such a small group attempt to take control of the city with 200,000 
inhabitants and a fleet manned by 20,000 sailors? Small wonder that the Spanish 
ambassador was joined by the French one in refusing to believe the allegations. Both 
tended towards the hypothesis that the French mercenaries had actually been plotting 


against the Ottoman Empire, against whom some of them had previously been engaged. 


*? Martin and Romano, p. 185. 
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Their executions were therefore designed to please the Grand Turk, thought these 
diplomats.” 

Kretschmayr’s classic history of Venice is extremely skeptical. Kretschmayr 
writes that "the entire business should be relegated to a literary treatment rather than a 
historical-scientific one, if it were not for the related question of the participation of 
Spain and the exploitation by Venetian policy of a conspiracy which basically 


represented no real threat.”” 


PoliSensky also tends toward skepticism, although less 
emphatically: “...relations between Venice and Spain were again aggravated when the 
signoria took firm action against foreign condottieri who were preparing a violent 
revolution against it and claimed to be acting in concert with Ossuna and the Spanish 


ambassador in Venice, Bedmar.””° The French historian Daru, who had been the 


Napoleonic official, famously contended that the plot had not been directed against 





°? “Es sind zwei Haupteinwendungen, welche den Venezianern hundertmal und bei jeder Gelegenheit 
wieder entgegengehalten worden sind: sie wurden gleich damals geltend gemacht. Einmal wer habe doch 
die Anschlage der Spanier auf Venedig zu allererst angegeben? Nicht etwa eben jene unglticklichen 
Franzosen bei ihrem Eintritt in den venezianischen Dienst? Wie unwahrscheinlich, dafs sie die nemlichen 
darauf selber hatten ins Werk setzen wollen! Sodann wie sollten ein paar Elende, zwei oder drei eine Stadt 
von 200000 Einwohnern, drei, vier andere eine Flotte mit 20000 Mann zu verrathen nur den Gedanken 
haben fassen k6nnen? Nicht allein der spanische Botschafter spottet solcher Himmgespinnste. Der 
franzésische weiB das Ministerium Ludwigs XIII. von der Nichtigkeit dieser Beschuldigungen zu 
iiberreden. Es kommt ihnen wahrscheinlicher vor, dafs jene armen Menschen von denen man hére, sie 
hatten etwas wider die Tiirken auszuftihren im Sinne gehabt, um desswillen, diesen Verbiindeten der 
Republik zu Gefallen, um das Leben gebracht worden seyen.” Ranke, Verschwérung, p. 5. 

4 “Der ganze Handel wiirde besser einer literarischen als einer geschichtswissenschaftlichen Darstellung 
vorbehalten bleiben, wenn nicht die Frage der Anteilnahme von Spanien und der poltischen Ausntitzung 
der im Grunde ungefahrlichen Verschwoérung durch die venezianische Politik sich damit verbinden wide.” 
Kretschmayr, vol. III, p. 285. 

*> Poli8ensky, Thirty Years’ War, p. 92. PoliSensky thought that the conspiracy was discovered in the 
winter, and not in May. 
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Venice, but represented in machination by Ossuna to make himself the ruler of an 
independent kingdom of Naples outside of the Spanish Empire.”° 

Trevor-Roper expresses serious doubts, but then writes as if the Spanish plot 
against Venice were indeed a reality. Trevor-Roper can be seen struggling to salvage the 
idea of a “Bedmar plot”: “possibly there was no precise plan. The complicity of Ossuna 
and Bedmar cannot be demonstrated. But there can be no doubt that both were 
contemplating a coup against Venice even if the particular episode illustrated the 
suspicion they had incurred rather than the plans they had laid.””” 

Horatio Brown accepted that there had indeed been a Spanish plot: "... Venice 
was 'preserved' from what was undoubtedly a serious danger to her independence, 
however mad and harebrained the schemes of the chief conspirators may appear to us 
now.” For Brown, the 17 October 1618 summary still stands as authoritative: "now that 
this account is open to inspection, no point in it is impugned by the circumstances of the 
conspiracy as laid bare by careful este among other contemporary documents.””* 

Gino Benzoni, by contrast, has kept his distance from the official Venetian 
version: “The fear within the population was enormous, since they sincerely believed that 


the city had run a mortal risk; and there remain literary and historiographical echoes of 


the terror. But perhaps the government, deliberately exaggerating the fantastic plots of 





°° Le Comte Pierre Daru, Histore de Venise (Brussels: Société Typographique Belge, 1838). 

*? Trevor-Roper in Cooper, p. 274. Of Ossuna, Trevor-Roper writes: “Though a brilliant sea-captain and 
naval organizer, who had delivered some notable blows at the Turks, he was irresponsible, even disastrous, 
as a governor. He destroyed the administrative work of his predecessor in Naples, courted popularity by 
ostentatious demagogy, and ruined the province by his arbitrary rapacity [... After the Venetian fiasco he 
was recalled to Madrid in 1620, accused — no doubt falsely — of seeking to make himself independent king 
of Naples, and died in prison.” Trevor-Roper in Cooper, p. 276. 

°® Horatio Brown, “The Spanish Conspiracy,” Studies in the History of Venice (New York: Burt Franklin, 
1973; original edition 1907), vol. II, pp. 245-295. 
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bungling plotters, decided to take advantage of this to warn the Spanish officials in Italy — 


the potential masterminds -- and to get rid of the inconvenient presence of Bedmar once 


l 9999 


and for al Gardiner, Rabb and Pagés have no comment, while Wedgwood seems to 


accept the Spanish plot as fact, as does Mattingly, who writes: “The marquis of Bedmar, 
with the support of the Spanish viceroy of Naples and the Spanish governor at Milan, but 
without the slightest encouragement from Madrid, came within an ace of overthrowing, 
by a remarkably engineered conspiracy, the republic of St. Mark, and completing the 
Spanish domination of northern Italy. Bedmar’s plot was so daring, and its disavowal was 
so prompt (and on the part of Madrid so clearly candid), that it used to be believed that 
the journalistic accounts of it, such as the one on which Otway based his Venice 
Preserved, had little relation to serious history.”!°° 

Quazza, one of the best informed, balanced, and thorough historians among the 
twentieth-century Italians, suspends judgment, writing: “to what extent and in what way 
the maritime guerrilla warfare of Ossuna might have been part of an actual conspiracy 
against the Republic, which was said to have been ordered by him, by Bedmar, and by 
don Pietro Toledo, the Governor of Milan, is something which has not yet been 


established as historical truth, despite the many attempts to provide an explanation."'”! 


” Benzoni, p. 94. 

' Mattingly, Renaissance Diplomacy, p. 256. 

'°! Quazza, Preponderanza spagnuola, p. 425. Quazza's reading of the Venetian archives led him to the 
conclusion that Sarpi and Treo were so pessimistic about the possibility of proving the Venetian case that 
their opinion should really be interpreted as advice against publishing an account: “against the Spanish 
officials there could be nothing more than a presumption or moral conviction of their participation in the 
plot. Even the Consultori di Stato, Paolo Sarpi and Servilio Treo, called in by the Collegio in the following 
November, did not regard the proof as sufficient to demonstrate the guilt of Bedmar, Ossuna, and Toledo; 
this was a guilt that had remained in the domain of intentions rather than that of acts. They therefore 
recommended a prudent silence (28 November 1618). Quazza, Preponderanza spagnuola, p. 425. Quazza 
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Quazza shows that the Duke of Savoy was at least temporarily convinced that Ossuna 
was trying to break away from the Spanish Empire, and urged the Venetian senate to 
support Ossuna in this effort; the Duke is reported to have exclaimed “This chance is just 
too beautiful; and if the Venetians miss out, by God, I'm going to become a hermit!” !° 
Frederic C. Lane, as we have seen, substantially accepts the Venetian version. Stradling, 
by contrast, has reservations. Ossuna, he notes, was a leading edge of the most aggressive 
Spanish faction.'°? But the of plot against Venice he is uncertain.!™ 

For his part, Spini concluded: “We are therefore in full possession of the proof 
that Ossuna never made an agreement with Pierre and his gang to plot against Venice, 
and that all that Bedmar was able to do in this direction was to give some generic 
encouragement to someone who was talking about taking the Venetians by surprise and 
seizing control over their city, while above all advising the imaginative originators of 


these plans to make a deal with the Viceroy of Naples. It is clear, in other words, that it is 


not possible to speak in any way about a Spanish plot against Venice, not even in the 





focuses on the susipicious activities of Scipione Acquaviva, who helped to originate and spread the story 
that Ossuna was trying to detach Naples from the Spanish Empire and make himself king. 

'©? Quazza, Preponderanza spagnuola, p. 428. 

'©3 “From Naples, Ossuna raved about the gathering designs of Spain’s enemies. ‘This pacifist attitude 
serves only to oppress my soul,’ he berated Philip I] [and Lerma], ‘and to give comfort to those who are 
jealous of the monarchy... all that is needed is for your Majesty to have resolution, and Spain will not fail 
you.” Stradling, p. 70. 

104 Ossuna’s actions, says Stradling, went far to goad Venice into reacting against the Spanish presence in 
Italy and in the Adriatic. “Not, perhaps, through the notorious ‘conspiracy of Venice,’ since evidence of a 
Spanish-inspired plot to subvert the Serene Republic (though it formed an important article in the common 
European indictment of the monarchy) has never been discovered. But Ossuna certainly encouraged the 
Vatican in its sacerdotal struggle against Venice, and, more seriously, waged indirect war on the republic’s 
trade by his patronage of the Uzkoks, a highly successful band of Adriatic pirates. Here, and on Venice’s 
alpine frontier, where several Spanish-Italian tercios were engaged against her on behalf of the Archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria, a sinister element of co-operation existed between the two branches of the Habsburg 
House.” Stradling, p. 55. 
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most limited meaning of the word.”!°° From the other side, Spini found that the Spanish 
archives are absolutely silent about any dealings with Pierre up to the moment when his 
arrest was reported. 

Although the existence of a Spanish plot is certainly open to question, there is no 
doubt about a considerable political impact of the Venetian campaign of allegations 
against Spain. This is true internationally, and also within the context of Venetian 
domestic politics. In a recent article, Murray Brown has portrayed the Spanish plot as a 
watershed of sorts in Venetian domestic politics because of the way it tended to discredit 
and isolate the pro-Spanish faction, at least temporarily: 


The Spanish plot had a significant impact. Whereas prior to 1618 there 
had even been a pro-Spanish attitude in Venice, mostly in the group 
favorable to the Holy See, the Spanish plot pushed fear of Spain into parts 
of the Republic where it had not been previously present. Not only did it 
mute any pro-Spanish proclivity, but it pervaded the streets of Venice, 
instilling an intense distrust and nervous apprehension of any connection 
with Madrid. A witch-hunting atmosphere developed. Giambattista 
Bragadin, who was one of the barnabotti (poor nobles) in Venice, 
confessed to having had contact with the Spanish ambassador and was 
hanged, while the Spanish ambassador, perhaps concerned by the hostile 
crowds under his windows hastened to leave the city. No successor was 
appointed for some time.'”° 


GRITTI AND LERMA 





'5 Spini, p. 161. “... we do not consider the Venetian thesis of the existence of a shadowy conspiracy of 
Spanish ministers against the Republic to be historically tenable. We rather feel that we have been able to 
show with a critical analysis of the documents that the entire fictional castle of the so-called conspiracy 
boils down to the gradassate and chimeras of a band of scoundrels, eager to betray one boss for another and 
to try to grab money in all directions with their own alleged “revelations” of political and military secrets, 
to which Bedmar may at most have in some way contributed expressions of generic encouragement, but far 
short of any concrete machinations.” Spini, p. 164. 

'°6 Murray Brown, "The Myth of Antonio Foscarini's Exoneration,” Renaissance and 
Reformation/Renaissance et Réforme XXV:3, pp. 25-42. 
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The Venetian diplomatic correspondence of 1618, combined with Sarpi’s 
historical account contained in the Trattato di pace et accommodamento allows us to see 
the diabolical effectiveness of this Venetian strategy in causing the psychological 
destabilization of the Spanish government, starting with the Duke of Lerma, whose days 
were now numbered. The Venetians never lodged an official protest in Madrid in which 
they accused Spain of anything specific, much less of the monstrosities included under 
the heading of the Spanish plot. Rather, while Venetian inspired leaks filled Europe with 
anti-Spanish innuendo and hysteria, the Venetian ambassador to Madrid, Piero Gritti, 
limited himself to an official request that Count Bedmar be removed from his post in 
Venice. 

Within a couple of weeks after the first round of executions, the Senate on 2 June 
1618 sent Gritti instructions to demand from Philip HI and Lerma that Bedmar be 
replaced. Gritti reported on 28 June 1618 that he had carried out his orders. Gritti 
considered his summary of the message he had delivered so sensitive that he transmitted 
it in code. He had told the Duke of Lerma that the Venetian government, during the 
many years of Bedmar's ambassadorship, had “long desired to see him removed from that 
post, and to receive a minister with better intentions, as for example in his expenditure 
and household, which has always been full of scandal and the seat of turbulence and 


discord. They had tolerated all this with great patience in order to provide this additional 
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proof of their forbearance.” But now, the Venetian government's comment impelled by 
overriding necessity, had to make this request to His Catholic Majesty. !°” 

Gritti carefully observed the reactions of the Duke of Lerma to these charges. 
“The Cardinal-Duke listened with a very disturbed countenance, showing signs of great 
suspense, and then he said: “What cause impels the Most Serene Republic to make this 
request? [in code] What has happened in Venice? What are you talking about? [end 
code] You should tell His Majesty, because many days have gone by, and no messengers 
have come from Italy. We do not have any news, and the Count of Bedmar has not 
reported anything, neither little nor big. Let us therefore be informed [in code] of the 
cause of the dissatisfaction of the Venetian Republic, because if his Catholic Majesty 
deems it just and reasonable, he will withdraw his ambassador. [end code]” '8 

Gritti answered: “‘The Venetians deserved to be believed, since the omission of 
the details of this matter derives from high regard, and from respect.’ The Duke replied: 
‘I believe that your Excellency has been ordered not to speak any further about this issue 


but please do not be silent about the particulars which I have requested, and speak to me 


not as an ambassador, but as a friend to his servant, which is what I am to you. Do not 





107 « fin code] desiderano gia molto di vederlo rimosso da quel carico, et di haver Ministro di miglior 


intentione, ad essempio nella sua spesa, e casa, e sempre é stata piena di scandalo et sede di zizanie, e 
mormorazioni. L’havevano tolerato con gran sofferenza per rendere anche questo testimonio in pit della 
loro riservatezza d’animo...” [end code] ASV, Senato Secreta. Filza 50. Spagna 1618. Piero Gritti, 28 June 
1618. 

18 “ni ascoltd il cardinale duca [di Lerma] con faccia molto turbata, e che dava inditio di grande 
suspensione di animo, e poi disse, che causa move la Ser. Rep. a far questa istanza? [in code] che cosa é 
successa a Venezia? di che si ragiona? [end code] La VS illustrissima le lo dica: perché essendo passati 
molti giorni, che non € pero venuto corriero d’Italia. Noi non ne teniamo alcuna notitia, né il marchese di 
Bedmar ce ne scrive cosa alcuna ne piccola ne grande. Dicasi dunque [in code] la causa della mala 
soddisfazione della Repubblica perché se sara da Sua Maesta chiamata giusta e ragionevol ritirera ella 

l Ambasciatore.[end code]” ASV, Senato Secreta. Filza 50. Spagna 1618. Piero Gritti, 28 June 1618. 
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the exertions which I have undertaken to bring along our negotiations which we have 
managed together merit for me that I be differentiated from just any minister?””!”’ Thus 
did the Cardinal-Duke of Lerma, valido (or royal favorite) of Philip III and theoretically 
perhaps the most powerful man in the world, grovel before a mere ambassador of the 
modest Venetian Republic. The Venetian gambit of the Spanish plot, whatever else may 
be said, was certainly highly effective. 

“T added,” reported Gritti, “that I acknowledged great obligation in regard to the 
Duke of Lerma, and that I would be very happy for any occasion to be able to serve him, 
but the Venetian government begs the King not to force me to do this, because [in code] 
it would not be appropriate for me to enter into any other details of this matter. The 
Marquis of Bedmar was an official who served at the pleasure of the King, and he had to 
be recalled, and any delay which might occur, would cause great inconvenience and 
incorrigible scandal [end code].”''° Gritti went on that “he had no instructions to add 


anything, but that the Cardinal-Duke’s great prudence could understand that this silence 


sol ll 


proceeded for the moment solely from the respect that we bear the King. Lerma asked 


'09 “nferitavano che fosse loro creduto, derivando la ommissione delli particolari di questo negotio da 
osservanza, e da rispetto. .. Replicd il duca: credo che l’EV illustrissima tenga ordine di non parlar 
d’avantaggio in questo proposito; ma di gratia non mi tacea li particolari, che gli ho richiesti, e parli con me 
non come Ambasciatore, ma come da amico, e a servitor, che le sono. Non meritano le fatiche, che io ho 
sofferte per ridur a buon fine li negotii, che habbiamo maneggiato, che ella distingua da me un altro 
Ministro?” ASV, Senato Secreta. Filza 50. Spagna 1618. Piero Gritti, 28 June 1618. 

st soggionsi che mi conoscevo grandemente obbligato alla Ecc. Sua, e mi saria carissima ogni 
occasione di poterla servire: ma la pregano, che a questo non mi astringesse, perche [in code] [illegible] che 
io condescendessi ad altri particolari di questo negotio essendo il Marchese di Bedmar dipendente et 
serviva richiamasi |’ Ambasciatore, et che ogni dilatazione che s’aver potesse, causarebbe inconvenienti 
grandi, e scandali irremediabili. [end code}” ASV, Senato Secreta. Filza 50. Spagna 1618. Piero Gritti, 28 
June 1618. 

_ Compare this to Sarpi’s later version: “Di quello che tocca le machinazioni contra la citta, si come sua 
Eccellenza sapeva con che riserva egli abbia sempre e con tutti parlato, cosi doveva congetturare che tal 
fosse \’ordine di chi governa, e che gl’altri ministri altrove abbiano fatto l’istesso; né doversi in cid mirare 
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[in code] whether the King was to approve this in regard to one of his officials, and to an 
official like the Marquis of Bedmar without knowing the reason? [ will communicate this 
to the Council, and if we give this satisfaction for the Republic without knowing the 
transgression of our ambassador, then France will present the same request in some 
different context, which will make the status of ambassador of this crown unbearable, and 
the Venetian government would certainly not be pleased if you were dealt with in this 
way.”'!? Gritti’s answer was that the Venetian government “will affirm in the most 
effective way possible the urgent necessity that existed to recall quickly the ambassador,” 
and that their credibility in matters of this type had shown that it deserved respect.”!'"? 
Gritti added that the central issue was not Bedmar, nor the Marquis of Lisbon, nor of 
Valencia, but rather Venice, which had the right to demand satisfaction in the choice of 
persons destined to serve in its own home. The Venetian government officials, added 
Gritti, were not hard to get along with in these matters, and did not make a habit of 
coming to His Majesty with requests of this type, but this problem had been going on for 
many years, and the Venetians with great suffering had tolerated the many misdeeds of 


this ambassador. “] concluded,” wrote Gritti, “ that if I were to understand that my 








al volgo, o a quello che le nazioni straniere dicano, ben sapendosi che o per legierezza 0 per interese sono 
dette molte cose aliene dal vero.” Sarpi, Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 330. 
'!? «R isposi, che non havendo ordine di passare da altro: ma che ben poteva il cardinal duca con la sua 
molta prudenza comprendere, che il silenzio per hora procede dal solo rispetto che si porta a Sua Maesta. 
Ha da far il Re soggionse il Cardinale [in code] cosa che é per approbare ad uno suo Ministro et a un 
Ministro tal, come il marchese di Bedmar mai senza sapere la causa? Comunico questo alla giunta, se si da 
hora questa soddisfatione alla Repubblica senza sapere la transgressione dell’ Ambasciatore, Francia 
presentera il medesimo in cosa anco molto diversa, onde troppo dura conditione sara quella degli 
Ambasciatori di questa Corona, né alle EE: VV illustrissime potrebbe certo piacere, che si procedesse seco a 
termine tali. [end code]” ASV, Senato Secreta. Filza 50. Spagna 1618. Piero Gritti, 28 June 1618. 

“To dissi che EE: VV affermeranno in cosi efficace maniera la necessita urgentissima che n’era di 


richiamare subito 1’ Ambasciatore, che meritava la fede loro credito...” ASV, Senato Secreta. Filza 50. 
Spagna 1618. Piero Gritti, 28 June 1618. 
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service here was no longer acceptable, I would be so far from being displeased to be 
removed from this post that I myself would make the request to the most serene Republic, 
since it would be a very indecent thing to want to remain against the wishes of the 
ruler.”!!* 

Sarpi’s account of this conversation in the Trattato di pace et accommodamento is 
as follows: “But in Spain, Gritti was received in audience by the King, and his Majesty 
responded in general terms according to his custom, referring him to the Cardinal 
[Lerma] for an explanation the Spanish attitude. The Cardinal did everything possible to 
extract from the ambassador the specific causes of the Venetian complaint, assuring him 
that if the King found them correct he would withdraw the ambassador. Since Gritti could 
not take anything back and could not add anything if only for respect to his Majesty, 
Lerma complained bitterly that they were being asked to remove an ambassador without 
citing a reason, and that to acquiesce in this would be to offer an example to encourage 
other princes to do the same thing....”'!° 
On 2 July 1618, Gritti was able to report in a coded dispatch after another meeting 


with Lerma that Bedmar had been ordered to go to Flanders, since the King of Spain had 


appointed a replacement for him in Venice; there would now be a new ambassador. Gritti 





"4 “Conclusi, che se io potessi comprendere che il mio servizio qui non riuscisse grato, tanto é lontano che 
mi potessi dispiacere di esser levato da questo carico che io medesimo ne supplicarei la Serenissima 
Repubblica, parendomi cosa molto indecente il stare contro il gusto di chi ne é padrone.” ASV, Senato 
Secreta. Filza 50. Spagna 1618. Piero Gritti, 28 June 1618. 

''S “Ma in Spagna, dappoi che il Griti fece l’ambasciata al re e da sua Maesta secondo il suo costume 
furono risposte parole generali rimettendosi a fargli saper la mente sua, il cardinal fece ogn’ opera possibile 
per cavar dall’ambasciatore le particolari cause della querimonia, offerendoli che il re trovatele giuste 
ritirerebbe l’ambasciatore, n€é potendo altro sottrare se non che per rispetto di sua Maesta non poteva ad 
altro passare, si dolse gravemente che fosse richiesto di levar un ambasciatore senza allegare causa; che il 
condescendervi sarebbe dar un esempio a tutti li prencipi di fare l’istesso....” Sarpi, Venezia, Austria, 
Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 309. 
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also reported: “The talk of the court [in code] about the machinations which have been 
discovered in that city aims at attributing the cause exclusively to the greed of the French 
and Dutch mercenaries.” But Gritti reported that the Spanish were disturbed by reports of 
reaction in Turin to the news of the plot.'!° 

In early October 1618, Gritti went to the Escurial for an audience with the King of 
Spain and Lerma. Lerma told Philip III that the Venetians had restored various points 
which they had seized in Istria, Dalmatia, and Friuli to the control of Archduke 
Ferdinand, and that Venetian relations with the new Governor of Milan were improving. 
Philip III replied: “... | have been told by my ministers that all the difficulties have been 
ended, and -- a complete peace has been restored between the Republic and King 
Ferdinand, and I have found this pleasing. As far as the other matter is concerned, I refer 
you to what the Cardinal Duke will say in my name."!"’ Gritti then had a long interview 
with Lerma. Lerma stressed the benefits of the recent peace accords for the Spanish 
crown, and emphasized the need to observe the terms of these pacts. The Spanish king, 
Lerma specified, had ordered his galleons brought back from the Gulf of Venice and 


handed the conquered Piedmontese city of Vercelli back to the Duke of Savoy.''® “In 


response to the requests made by Venice, the King had also removed his ambassador 





'16 «f i discorsi che si fanno per le corte [in code] sopra le machinationi, che si sono scoperte in quella citta 
mirano ad attribuire la causa alla sola avidita delli soldati Francesi et Olandesi....”” ASV, Senato Secreta. 
Filza 50. Spagna 1618 Piero Gritti, 2 July 1618. 

''T “Quanto all’altro capo ho avuto aviso da miei Ministri ch’era terminate ogni difficulta, e stabilita 
interamente la Pace fra la Repubblica e il Re Ferdinando, e ne ho ricevuto piacere: Quanto all’altro capo mi 
rimetto a quello che vi dira a mio nome il cardinal duca [Lerma].” ASV, Senato Secreta. Filza 50. Spagna 
1618. Piero Gritti, 4 October 1618. 

''8 “via il duca di Lerma, che gia creato cardinale aveva accettato la dignita, e si faceva chiamar il cardinal 
duca, disse di piu, che erano dati ultimamente a Napoli novi ordini assoluti et efficaci, si che si rinoveranno 
si che sara rimediato quanto alle ostilita, se bene le provisioni di guerra non si tralascierano.” Sarpi, 
Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 289. 
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from Venice, without ever knowing the reason, but only because the Serenissima had 
informed him that it was necessary that the ambassador be removed. It has never been 
heard of that something like this has been done. I do not know if it was advisable to do 
this, but I know very well that it is given the world a reason to focus on the Marquis of 
Bedmar, who is a man of most worthy qualities, and has caused people to think that he 
had something to do with the machinations of those Frenchmen, something that neither 
he nor any other official of his Majesty have never so much as thought of.”!!” 

After touching on some other frictions between Spain and Venice, Lerma “went 
back to complaining that the Venetian government blamed Spain and its royal ministers 
for the machinations of those Frenchmen, something which does not exist, because they 
had no role in it, nor were ever informed of it. And the Venetian government showed 
scant desire for peace by sending 60,000 ducats to the Duke of Savoy, which was just the 
installment for one month.” They had been about to give back the ships at Naples when 
these new incidents occurred.'”° Gritti answered in regard to the plot allegations that 
“anyone who has had occasion to deal with me could be a witness to the reserve with 


which I have always talked about this, and this applies to all Venetian officials and 


''9 «alle istanze che gliene ha fatte la Repubblica, ha levato il suo Ambasciatore di Venetia senza pur 


saperne la causa, ma solo perché la Signoria Vostra Serenissima gli ha ditto, che conveniva levarlo; cosa 
che non si é mai inteso, che si ha usata; non so se € stata fatta con buon consiglio: so ben, che ha dato 
occasion al Mondo di tener in concetto il Marchese di Bedmar, che é huomo di degnissime qualita, e ha da 
causa di creder che egli habbia avuto nelle machinationi di quei francesi; cosa, che non ha néanche havuto 
in pensier né lui, né alcun Ministro di sua Maesta.” ASV, Senato Secreta. Filza 50. Spagna 1618. Piero 
Gritti, 4 October 1618. 

'20 “Tord poi a dolersi che le Ecc: Vostre davano la colpa a Spagna e alli Ministri Regi delle cose 
machinate da quei francesi, cosa che non é: perche non ne hanno avuto parte, né alcuna notitia, che si 
mostravano poca volonta di Pace havendo inviato 60 mila ducati al Duca di Savoia, i quali erano per una 
mesata.” ASV, Senato Secreta. Filza 50. Spagna 1618. Piero Gritti, 4 October 1618. 
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indeed to the entire Venetian government.” Ossuna, he went on, was always looking for 
ways to ignore orders from the King of Spain. '7! 

This was Gritti’s last meeting with Lerma, who fell from power before the end of 
the month. Sarpi’s Trattato di pace et accommodamento contains no mention of the fall 
of Lerma. On 20 October 1618, the same day that the fall of Lerma was announced in 
Madrid, the Venetian Senate issued new special instructions to Gritti in Madrid. Noting 
that they had kept their ambassador informed about developments related to Bedmar, the 
Senate specified: 


In this extremely serious matter, which we can clearly see to have had its 
roots in the minds of those who have uniquely aimed in these times at the 
subversion of this region, we have maintained that reserve which is typical 
of a mature state, interested in calming rather than in increasing the 
subject matter of rumors, aiming only at the benefit and religion of other 
princes. And although we have seen the Spanish in the courts of Italy and 
elsewhere assert that the Republic executed the rebels for undertakings 
which they had against the Turks, or for other baseless causes, whence it 
would have been necessary, if other considerations in the present 
conjuncture had not delayed it, to proceed to a full publication of the facts. 
However, in informing our representatives, since we are motivated purely 
by the necessity of justifying our actions whenever necessary, we have 
proceeded with methods of extreme reserve, so that our officials have only 
spoken about this if they were provoked to do so, and in general we should 
speak categorically excluding the ascent of any prince, and always saving 
the rectitude of their intentions, as respect requires. 


'2 ASV, Senato Secreta. Filza 50. Spagna 1618. Piero Gritti, 4 October 1618. 

'? “Tn questo gravissimo affare, che ben si scorge haver havuto le sue radici negli animi di chi solo ha 
mirato in questi tempi alla sovversione di questa Provincia, si é da noi tenuta quella riserva, che é propria al 
Principe maturo, studioso di sopir, non suscitar materie di rumori, et che sol mira alla bonta e religione 
degli altri Principi; et se bene si é visto spesso da Spagnoli nelle corti d’Italia, et altrove haversi la 
Repubblica fatto moriri li ribelli per trattationi, che haveano contro Turchi, o’ per altri rispetti senza 
fondamento di causa, onde si haverebbe dovuto, se altri riguardi in tali congionture non ritardassero, 
devenir a piene publicationi del fatto; tuttavia nel darne parte a nostri rappresentanti; portati noi da pura 
necessita di sincerer, occorendo, le nostre attioni, s’é fatto che con ordini riservatissimi, che dei ministri, in 
Solo caso di provocatione, et in generale si parli, con esclusione totale sempre da ogni parte di assenso nei 
Principi, per quel che si asscurano della rettitudine del loro animo, et che conviene per ogni rispetto.” ASV, 
Senato Secreta. Deliberazioni. Registro 1618, 20 October 1618. 
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In the aftermath of the Spanish plot, as the Bohemian rebellion unfolded, the 
giovani faction evidently took stock of the overall situation of Venice with some 
optimism. As F. C. Lane characterizes this moment, “In 1620 the Young had reason to 
feel that they had been on the whole successful. They had curbed the powers of the Ten 
and elected their own leaders to the key posts in the government. The Serenissima had 
withstood the Interdict of a wrathful pope, aided Savoy to resist the Spanish governor of 
Milan, gained from war with the Austrian archduke the removal of the Uzkoks, 
reaffirmed against Ossuna its lordship of the Adriatic, and handled the ‘Spanish 
conspiracy’ so as to enjoy seeing notoriously hostile Spanish representatives removed 
from Italy.”!*? But the gloating of the giovani was surely premature, and the battle of the 


White Mountain would soon reveal the perils inherent in Venetian geopolitics. 


A BEST SELLER 


Sarpi completed his History of the Council of Trent during the summer of 1616. 
As Wotton reported to King James I, “The book of Maestro Paolo touching the Council 
of Trent is newly finished. It containeth many rare things never discovered before, and 
surely will be of much benefit to the Christian Church, if it may be published both in 
Italian and Latin. Whereunto the author, upon your Majesty’s persuasion, doth well 


incline; but I have not yet received his full resolution, which peradventure doth somewhat 


3 FC. Lane, p. 400. 
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depend upon the resolution which he will take about his own person.”!** There may have 
been some thought that Sarpi would deliver the manuscript to London in person, but this 
was not to be. Another possible career was already on hand in the person of 
Marcantonio de Dominis, the Archbishop of Spalato on the Adriatic (today Split in 
Croatia, then in Venetian territory). Spalato, a clerical malcontent, had been in cahoots 
with Sarpi and his circle for some time before his defection to the English. In December 
1615, Sarpi described de Dominis as a “prelate of great learning and angelic habits,” 


surely a ringing endorsement.!*° 


This archbishop wanted to turn his coat, as Wotton 
informed the King in the same letter that announced the completion of Sarpi's book: “The 
Archbishop of Spalatro is resolved to endure no longer the idolatrous fooleries of this 
Church, but will within a week or such a matter begin his journey towards your Majesty; 
of whose favour I have given him fresh assurance, and I think his departure will breed 
much noise, being a person of such quality, and of singular gravity and knowledge.”!6 
According to one version, Sarpi's manuscript was brought to London by de Dominis, who 
carried out a high-profile defection to the side of King James | in which not just Wotton, 
but also Sir Dudley Carleton and his associates, including a certain Thomas Locke, were 


involved.'?’ Sarpi and Micanzio kept Cavendish, Bacon, and Hobbes informed of what de 


Dominis was doing in England, including his issuance of a public statement: “The 





'24 Wotton to James I, 30 July 1616, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 100. 

'25 “11 signor Archivescovo di Spalato, Prelato di singolar dottrina et de costumi angelici ha alti meriti col 
publico. Lettere inedite Sarpi-Simone Contarini, 13 December 1615, p. 62. 

'26 Wotton to James I, 30 July 1616, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 100. 

2s Lievsay, Venetian Phoenix, p. 56. 
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ArchBishop of Spalato gone into England giveth account in his Manifesto... 78 Wotton 
judged that Catholic circles regarded the defection of de Dominis as a major 
embarrassment, so much so that he suspected another traveler towards England of having 
been sent by Rome to bring the Archbishop back into the fold: “he may a secret purpose, 
and perhaps commission, to try if he can revoke the Archbishop of Spalato (whose 


desertion the Jesuits take much to the heart)....”! 


Wotton regarded de Dominis as a real 
catch for the Protestant side.'*° 

Sarpi continued to be a regular visitor at the Nave d'oro, constituted the family 
business of the Zecchini or Zechinelli, who were merchants of Dutch origin. This shop 
was a meeting place and safe house for Sarpi and his co-thinkers. Here Sarpi kept up his 
contact with the Nis family; Daniel Nis may well have also assisted in transmitting 
Sarpi's Istoria del concilio tridentino to London.'*! It took some time to arrange for 
publication. In the spring of 1619, the Historia del concilio tridentino, nella quale si 
scoprono tutti gli artifici della Corte di Roma. . . .was published in London with a 


bombastic dedication to King James I signed by de Dominis. The author was given as 


Pietro Soave Polano, an anagram of Paolo Sarpi Veneto. Sarpi, as usual had not wanted 





'28 Micanzio to Cavendish, 24 February 1617, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 58. 

'2° Wotton to Sir Ralph Winwood, 14 July 1617, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 120. 

si “Only let me entertain his majesty with a leaf or two touching the Archbishop of Spalato, newly 
published here by a foolish friar, among a catalogue of ‘Heretics,’ as he calleth them. Whereof I had 
knowledge beforehand, and did acquaint therewith some well-affected persons; but finding it to contain the 
praises of his former life and only the dispraise of his present belief, J was not only willing but glad to let it 
pass; and perchance the author for the first part may be whipped by the Pope.” Wotton to Sir Robert 
Naunton, 2 May 1619, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 171. 

'5! Fulgenzio Micanzio, Vita del Padre Paolo, in Sarpi, Istoria del concilio tridentino, ed. Corrado Vivanti 
(Torino: Einaudi, 1974), p. 1307, n 4. Micanzio and Sarpi were in frequent contact with Nis during these 
months, writing to their English friends: “Direct your Letters for me to Daniel Nis from whom I received 
the last, and I will gett him to undergoe the trouble of myne.” Micanzio to Cavendish, 24 February 1617, 
Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 58. 
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his name used. The Holy Office in Rome never had any doubts about who the real author 
was, as Sir Henry Wotton related in the letter written many years later. Wotton reported 
that when de Dominis was being debriefed after his arrival in Rome, a cardinal told him 
that he would not be questioned by the Pope about the History of the Council of Trent: 
“For as touching the Tridentine history, his Holiness’ (says the Cardinal) ‘will not press 
you to any disavowment thereof, though you have an epistle before the original edition, 
because we know well enough that Friar Paolo is the father of that brat.’”!* 

Within ten years, Sarpi's book had been translated into Latin, German, French, 
and English. A Latin translation was prepared by Sir Adam Newton, de Dominis, and 
Bedell, and was issued in 1620, after the Italian version but before the English one. (Sir 
Adam Newton was a friend of Wotton and the personal secretary of James I's son Henry, 
Prince of Wales, who died before ever becoming king.) This Latin version went through 


four editions in 1622.'*° 


An English translation was also published in 1620, printed by 
Robert Barker and John Bill, printers to King James I. This translation was by Sir 
Nathaniel Brent, who had been sent to Venice by King James and George Abbott, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Brent had lodged at the house of Sarpi's friend Daniel Nis, 
and some evidence indicates that his task was to secure copies of Sarpi's history of the 
council, and perhaps of other works as well. A letter sent to Brent by Abbott during this 


time suggests that, according to de Dominis, Sarpi and Micanzio have other things 


beyond the history of the council "that are worth the transcribing," and instructs Brent to 


'32 Wotton to Samuel Collins, 17 January 1637(8), Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 372. 
'3 See Bouwsma, p. 623. 
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look into these other writings without staying too long in the process. '*4 


It may be 
impossible to determine whether the manuscript of Sarpi's history was first brought to 
England by de Dominis or by Brent (or for that matter by Nis), but it may also be that 
additional materials copied by Brent in Venice might have included some of the Pensieri, 
or the more concise Art of Thinking Well, although no evidence of this survives. 
According to Izaak Walton's Life of Wotton (1651), Sarpi wrote his History of the Council of 
Trent expressly for James I's consumption. This is of course what Sarpi would have told his 
English visitors. Walton wrote: "These contests [the Interdict dispute] were the occasion of 
Padre Paolo's knowledge and interest with King James; for whose sake principally, Padre 
Paulo compiled that eminent History of the remarkable Council of Trent; which history was, 
as fast as it was written, sent in several sheets in letters to Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. Bedel, and 
others, unto King James, and the then Archbishop of Canterbury, into England, and there 
first made public both in English and in the universal language."'*° The literary echoes of 
the operations which brought Sarpi's conciliar history to England were many; one of the first 
is Thomas Middleton's A Game at Chesse, in which a character representing de Dominis 
appears. 

Sarpi had hoped to use his new book to influence the international Calvinist 
gathering scheduled to begin at Dordrecht (or Dort) in the Netherlands in 1618; he sought 
to provide a warning to the Arminians about the limitless perfidy of the Holy See. But the 
synod of Dordrecht ended in the spring of 1619, just as Sarpi's book was becoming 


available in England. More broadly, Sarpi saw in his history a means of further inflaming 


me Lievsay, p. 47. 
'5 Izaak Walton, p. 120. 
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religious passions and controversies in Europe: “It was intended to be, in a broader sense, 
an instrument in the religious struggle that divided Europe in which fed the highest and 
the most brutal passions on the eve of the Thirty Years’ War.” '*° 

Sarpi's history became one of the first international run-away best sellers. Before 
1700, it had received over two dozen printings in five languages. There were five printings 
in English. The Latin translation was published a total of seven times in various places 
before the end of the century. A German translation appeared in 1620 at Frankfurt. There 
were two French translations, one by Jean Diodati, and other by Amelot de la Houssaie, and 
between them they were issued ten times. An Italian version was printed three times at 
Geneva. Some of the later editions also contained Micanzio's biography of Sarpi.'?’ 

Sarpi’s book was also a succés de scandale, and every time that it was banned or 
burned the insatiable curiosity of its readers was correspondingly increased. The book was 
placed on the Index of Prohibited Books almost as soon as it was published. As Micanzio 
and Sarpi told the English, “The booke, and HISTORY OF THE COUNSELL OF TRENT 
printed with you hath bene prohibited att Rome simply without other expression. I heare 
that y° Sorbone hath given Order to two Sorbonists, one an Englishman, the other a 
Scotchman to frame a Censure of it, & I thinke I shall see the Censure before I see the 
booke.”'** Such fulminations were already the most effective kind of advertising. 


Micanzio when Sarpi had the impression that the furore in Rome was continuing into the 





'5° The book "doveva essere, in senso pil ampio, uno strumento della lotta religiosa che divideva "Europa e 
alimentava della pit alta e della pit aspra delle passioni gli albori della guerra dei Trent'anni." Cozzi, Paolo 
Sarpi, pp. 979, 273. 

'57 1 ievsay, pp. 51-3. 

'38 Micanzio to Cavendish, 27 December 1619, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 98. 
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spring of 1620: “The HISTORYE OF THE COUNCELL OF TRENT brings inexplicable 
trouble to them att Rome, there is not a booke can hope for lesse than not be tolerated,”!°” 
So great was the importance attributed to Sarpi's book in the context of the 
presence of Archbishop de Dominis in London that it attracted the attention of the most 
powerful monarch on the planet. None other than the King of Spain now intervened to 
prevail upon the Archbishop to come back to the Roman fold. As Wotton reported: 
The last week the ambassador of the King of Spaine in Rome at a private 
audience, desired from the Pope a safe conduct for the Archbishop of 
Spalato to return to Rome, adding that the King of Spaine would give him 
the bishopric of Salerno. The Pope made him to this, as he thought, 
meritorious proposition an unexpected answer. “The Church doth shut her 
bosom to none, but willingly embraceth the strayed sheep, and therefore 
the said party should need for his safeguard no such formality, and that 
touching the offered bishopric, it was a point of dangerous consequence, 
and might incite others to aim at like promotion by same means, and so 
breed divers apostacies.’ sa 
This intervention by His Catholic Majesty had been arranged by the wily Diego 
Sarmiento de Acufia, Count Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador in London. Gondomar 
had perhaps been alarmed by the Archbishop's ability to interfere with his own 
psychological ascendancy over the feckless English monarch, and realized that he had to 


do something to get de Dominis out of London. Gondomar may also have been spurred 


on by personal clashes with the Archbishop.’*' Sarpi and Micanzio regarded Gondomar 





'39 Micanzio to Cavendish, 24 April 1620, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 110. 

'° Wotton to Sir George Calvert, 6/16 March 1621, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 228. 

'4| «Fuller’s story is to the effect that de Dominis, who ‘delighted in jeering,’ had scoffed at Gondomar, 
who in revenge told James I that he had been deceived by de Dominis, in spite of his ability in discovering 
witches and possessed persons. Gondomar then arranged a plot to entice the archbishop back to Rome, 
getting the King of Spain to procure from Gregory XV a safe conduct and a promise of pardon and 
preferment (Church History, ed. Brewer, pp. 504-30).” Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 229, note 2. 
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as a consummate operator and a very formidable adversary, whose influence over King 
James was usually greater than their own. |”? 

When the safe conduct for de Dominis had been issued, Sarpi and Micanzio were 
thoroughly alarmed, since they were informed that the Pope had also assigned the 
Archbishop the mission of converting James to Catholicism, and restoring the submission 
of Great Britain to Rome. As the friars reported to their English readers at the end of 
1621: “Letters fro Rome assure that y© Spanish Amb." hath obtained a safe conduct for 
the ArchB.? of Spalato. The title is to negotiate y°. Convsion of the King, and the union of 
Gr. Brittayne to y° Pope. It was whispered a good while since, now it is assured and (a) 
published. I thought it had bene a plot of y° Jesuitts and Spanyards, to p'cipitat that P'late, 


their usuall art.?!” 


“O WHAT A PERFIDIOUS FELLOW! WHAT A RASCAL!” 


Sarpi and Micanzio always argued that defecting churchmen accepting a safe 
conduct to return to Rome were courting certain death. They had been correct in the case 
of the unfortunate Fulgenzio Manfredi, and they predicted the same fate for de Dominis. 
They told their English audience in the spring of 1622, just as de Dominis was departing, 


that “The ArchB? of Spalato shall not be so soone out of y' kingdome, as he shall find 


'? “<The art of Gondamar is marvailous in all occurrences. His discountenancing the ArchB? of Spalato is 
all counterfett to please mens humo”, as he does in other things.” Micanzio to Cavendish, 20 May 1622, 
Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 175. 

‘83 Micanzio to Cavendish, 10 December 1621, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 146. 
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into what an Abysse he hath preecipitated himselfe by his Ambition and avarice.” !** Sarpi 
and Micanzio were deeply concerned lest the Archbishop, under questioning in Rome, 
reveal highly compromising details, real or invented, about his close association and 
many private conferences with the Venetian friars. This danger was immediately evident 
to Sir Henry Wotton, who reported “a conjecture made (and in this I dare concur upon the 
wager of my life, by circumstances nicely examined) that the scope of the Roman Court 
is, by his good treatment, and by his former familiarity with Maestro Paolo and 
Fulgentio, to bring them likewise into the net—which, though by an admirable letter 
(which I send herewith) from one of them unto him before he left England, it will appear 
a vain hope.”'*° Sarpi’s claim, communicated by Micanzio to the English, was therefore 
disingenuous: “I thought good to comunicate your Lor.” letter to P.P. [Sarpi] who 
thankes you for your affection, but for what concernes the harme that Spalato may doe 
him, he is of his owne nature without care of it, or feare att all, of which I will wrote you 
more by the first.”!*° 

The Archbishop of Spalato had been transformed from an ally of Sarpi into a 
dangerous enemy. He saw his future in Rome, and he was already busy offering 
estimates about the chances for making England Catholic which were clearly designed to 
curry favor with the Roman curia. “I have a letter also from Spalato to one he trusts,” 
wrote Micanzio to the English, "wherein treating of his returne to Italy, and to Rome, he 
affirmes that in the kingdome except certayne Puritaynes there is in y° rest a wonderfull 
'4 Micanzio to Cavendish, 6 May 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 164. 


'4S Wotton to Sir George Calvert, 2/12 December 1622, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 252. 
'46 Micanzio to Cavendish, 13 May 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 173. 
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disposition to reunite with y° Church of Rome, such as he could not hope for or desire a 
better.”!*” De Dominis also began launching literary attacks against other members of the 
Sarpi network, including Giovanni Francesco Biondi, who was on his way to a 
knighthood and a prominent literary career in England. Sarpi and Micanzio complained 
about what had been done to “Biondi, of whome Spalato writes y° most wicked Satyre of 


the world. O what a perfidious fellow! What a rascal!”'* 


Spalato also emerged as a 
propagandist for King James’ fatuous project of a Spanish royal marriage for one of his 
offspring. Of this Spanish match Sarpi and Micanzio wrote with scorn: “...it is a wonder 
to see how in Italy it hath gotten y° credit of true. So much can Ignorance doe, or so much 
can prevayle the hope conceived of the change of Religion in those kindomes, when the 
hope meeteth with so many signes together as are. That the Spanyards proclayme it. 
Spalato in his letters publisheth that y' King and principal Statesmen are disposed to it. 


2149 


The desire of the match makes it likey.”'"” Any rapprochement between England and 


Spain was, of course, anathema to the Venetian friars. 
Micanzio claimed to be in the dark about the Archbishop's motivations, but added 
that it “seemes to me to beare no other interpretation then of some great sedition, or such 


like plot.”!*° In the meantime, the friars concentrated their efforts on impeaching the 


'7 Micanzio to Cavendish, 20 May 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 176. 

'48 Micanzio to Cavendish, 27 May 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 180. Cavendish was also in touch with 
Biondi: “Touching Spalato your Lo.’ will have bene partaker of diverse particulars with Sig.” Biondi.” 
Micanzio to Cavendish, 9 December 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 217. 

' Micanzio to Cavendish, 19 August 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 198. 

'5° Micanzio to Cavendish, 20 May 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 176. 
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character of the turncoat Archbishop in every way possible, portraying him as “already 
canoniz’d in all the world for one of the most wicked men that ever lived.”!*! 

Sarpi and Micanzio reported to Cavendish that thirty Franciscans had been sent to 
England on a secret mission of proselytizing. This, and not Spalato, was in their opinion 
the real underpinning of the Spanish match: “It seemes to me more likely that this hope 
hath his ground rather on the match with Spayne then any business Spalato brings.”!* 
With Sarpi in declining health, Micanzio wrote to Carleton that "the case of the 
Archbishop of Spalato torments me more and more: he could not have taken a position 


more contrary to the truth, to his own beliefs, to prudence, and to his obligations."!** De 


Dominis died in prison in the Castel Sant’ Angelo in Rome in 1624. 


SARPI'S HISTORY OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


In 1570 Sarpi was sent by the Servite order to Mantua, outside of Venetian 
territory, for further training. During his time at Mantua, Sarpi frequented Camillo Olivo, 
a priest who had been present at the Council of Trent as secretary to the papal legate 
Cardinal Ercole Gonzaga; he had been imprisoned for a number of years on a charge of 
heresy by Pope Paul IV, and habitually discoursed about the squalid side of ecclesiastical 


politics. Olivo “had been active in those actions and still had many memories, which it 


'S! Micanzio to Cavendish, 27 May 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 178. 

'S2 Micanzio to Cavendish, 21 October 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 208. 

'3 “T] caso dell’arcivescovo di Spalato sempre maggiormente mi affligge: egli non poteva formalizzarsi in 
cosa piu contraria alla verita, alla dottrina sua propria, alla prudenze et al suo debito.” Micanzio to 
Carleton, November 19, 1622, PRO State Papers 99 (Venice) B. 24, cc. 175-176, as De Dominis was about 
to leave London. Cozzi, Knapton, Scarabello, p. 153. 
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pleased Fra Paolo very much to hear."'™* This interest foreshadowed Sarpi's great 
historical work on the history of the Council of Trent. According to Micanzio, Sarpi 
avidly sought to acquire an encyclopedic knowledge of the Council of Trent, diligently 
seeking out documentation wherever it existed. His intent from the very beginning was 
that of a muckraker. Olivo habitually referred to the seamy side of the council to his 
younger listeners: “You imagine that this was the Bible, but if you only knew...”!*° Sarpi 
had worked for Cardinal Borromeo of Milan, and had known Bellarmino in Rome, and 
both clearly knew important things about Trent. 

After the 1612 death of Doge Leonardo Dona of the old ridotto Morosini group, 
Sarpi responded to the changed political climate by undertaking a series of writing 
projects, chief among them his landmark study of the Council of Trent, the general 
council of the Roman Catholic Church from which the seventeenth-century papacy had 
emerged. Dudley Carleton claimed the merit of having convinced Sarpi that he had to 
write in late 1613 and early 1614.'*° This subject had preoccupied Sarpi for many years, 
going back to his discussions with Camillo Olivo and Arnaud du Ferrier, both highly 
critical eyewitnesses of the proceedings at Trent. Sarpi began to make producing a book 
on the Council of Trent a near-term priority around 1607-08, in the wake of the Interdict 
crisis. But first, Sarpi wrote his /storia dell'Interdetto, which he intended to provide an 


authoritative account, from the Venetian standpoint, of the controversy which had just 


154 aveva avuto maneggio in quelle azioni et aveva anco molte memorie, nell'intendere le quali fra Paolo 


riceveva molto piacere." Fulgenzio Micanzio, Vita del Padre Paolo, in Sarpi, [storia del concilio 
tridentino, ed. Corrado Vivanti (Torino: Einaudi, 1974), p. 1281) 

'S5 “oi credete che sia un Evangelio, che se sapeste. . ." Micanzio, Vita del Padre Paolo, p. 1281 n 8. 
156 See Cozzi, Opere, p. 723 ff. 
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transpired.'*’ Here the papacy appears in its usual Sarpian guise of a malevolent political 
and diplomatic force, motivated by worldly ambition and the lust for temporal power. 
Sarpi then produced his Trattato delle materie beneficiarie, which is devoted in large part 
to a history of the Christian church as a financial and economic entity. It was of course an 
article of faith for the Sarpi faction that the question of ecclesiastical benefices was one 


of the keys to the corruption of the popes, and that benefices had to be wiped out at all 


costs. !°8 


In addition to exposing the venality of the Papal court, Sarpi also inserted a 


ringing endorsement of the primitive communism of the early Christian communities: 


After Christ our Lord ascended to heaven, the holy apostles in the Church 
of Jerusalem followed the same practice of keeping church funds for the 
two purposes already mentioned, that is for the needs of the ministers of 
the Gospel and for alms for the poor. And in the fund of this money there 
were similarly the contributions of the faithful, who, putting all their 
possessions in common, sold their property to generate cash for this 
purpose, so that the individual property of each one of the faithful was no 
longer distinct, just as is still customary in some religions that maintain 
their original practices. The Christians of those early days were eager to 
divest themselves of temporal goods to commit them to charity, because 
they were awaiting the end of the world in the short run, since Christ our 
Lord had left them uncertain, and no matter how long the world was 
destined to last, they regarded it as no more considerable then if it had 
been about to end. They regarded it as established that the image of this 
world, that is the state of our present life, was ephemeral, and also for this 
reason contributions increased continuously. But the custom of not having 
anything of one's own, but of holding everything in common, so that there 


'S7 Paolo Sarpi, Jstoria dell’interdetto (Bari: Laterza, 1940), 3 vols. 
158 “Se si potesse levar al papa di mano la collatione de beneficii ecclesiastici, tutto il resto passarebbe bene, 
ma non siamo ancora morti.” Domenico Molino to Jacques Leschassier, 17 January 1612, LAG, p. 250. 
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would be neither rich nor poor, but all would leave equally, did not expand 
beyond Jerusalem. '*’ 
Sarpi's message was that, to attain true sanctity, it was necessary to return to the practices 
of this primitive Christian community, evidently including something resembling 
communism. Sarpi also considered that the original Christian communities had been 
democratic in their form of government. 

The Council of Trent was the general council of the Catholic reformation, 
meeting in 1545-1547, 1551-1552, and 1562-63. As a historian, Sarpi proceeds from the 
pessimistic views about human nature and human cognitive faculties which are evident in 
his Art of Thinking Well. He also reflects the centuries-long Venetian hostility towards 
the Holy See, an enmity informed by Venice's strong Byzantine heritage. This heritage 
implied not just hostility to the Latin church, but also the idea that religion must serve as 
a tool of state interest and be subordinate to the temporal power in the way that the 
Patriarch of Byzantium was generally a subordinate to the Byzantine Emperor. In 803 
AD, we must recall, Venice had sought recognition in the Pax Nicephori that its lagoons 


were not a part of Charlemagne's western empire, but rather belonged to the Byzantine 


'° "Doppo che Cristo Nostro Signore monto al cielo, li santi apostoli seguirono nella Chiesa di 
Gierusalemme I'istesso instituto d'aver il denaro ecclesiastico per li dui effetti sopradetti, cioé per bisogno 
delli ministri dell'evangelio e per limosine de' poveri: et in fondo di questo danaro era similmente le 
oblazioni delli fedeli, quali anco, mettendo ogni loro avere in commune, vendevano le loro possessioni per 
far danari a quest'effetto; si che non era distinto il commune della Chiesa dal particolare di ciascun fedele, 
come si usa ancora in alcune religioni che servano li primi instituti. Erano molto pronti li cristiani in quei 
primi tempi a spogliarsi delli beni temporali per implicarli in limosine, perché aspettavano di prossimo il 
fine del mondo, avendoli Cristo Nostro Signore lasciati incerti, e quantonque fosse per durare quanto si 
volesse, non I'avevano per considerabile piu che se fosse allora per finire, tenendo per fermo che la figura 
di questo mondo, cioé lo stato della vita presente, trapassa; per il che anco le oblazioni sempre pit 
s'aummentavano. I] costume pero di non aver cosa alcuna in proprio, ma il tutto in commune, si che non vi 
fosse alcuno povero 0 ricco, ma tutti ugualmente vivessero, non usci fuori di Gerusalemme . . . ." Trattato 
delle materie beneficiarie, Cozzi, Opere, pp. 333-4. 
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world.!®° 


This Byzantine notion of church-state relations remains extraordinarily strong 
in Sarpi. 

Sarpi's account of the Council of Trent sets forth the image of this great church 
council, attended by papal legates, prelates, and ambassadors from many European 
countries, portraying it as a theater of the depravity of humanity and of human 
institutions above all the Roman popes.!*! His stage is not just Trent, but the capitals of 
all Europe as well, and on this stage tread individuals motivated by arrogance, vice, 
ambition, folly, and greed, all of them hypocrites to the extent that they pretend to be 
concerned with religion and the salvation of souls. The scholastic theologians whose 
bickerings consume long days at the council are monsters of pedantry and venom. But 
these scholastics, many of them Italian, were powerful enough to resist many attempts to 
limit the range of their interminable disputations. The scholastic theologians, Sarpi 
pointed out, "had made the philosophy of Aristotle the foundation of Christian doctrine, 
ignored Scripture, and put all in doubt, even to raising the question whether God exists 
and disputing on both sides." 

Sarpi, as a typical Venetian diplomat, is endlessly interested in divisions, fault 
lines, feuds, grudges, and hatreds, since it was typically upon these that Venetian 
geopolitics sought to prey. Charles V, he recalls, expressed regret over the sack of Rome 


in 1527, but kept the city under occupation for many months just the same. The temporal 


rulers distrusted the prelates, and this distrust was reciprocated. The bishops envied the 


1 See Kretschmayr, vol. I, p. 58, and Norwich, pp. 23-25. 

‘6! The following brief sketch of Sarpi’s History of the Council of Trent is indebted to Bouwsma, pp. 556- 
623; to the Cozzis, Opere, pp. 721-741; Giovanni Getto, Paolo Sarpi, pp. 261-331 

'© History of the Council of Trent, cited by Bouwsma, p. 575. 
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pope, who feared possible actions by the bishops. Each nation was filled with fear and 
envy of the others. The priests detested the lay people, and so on. The appalling result 
was a kind of bellum omnium contra omnes in the sense later popularized by Sarpi's 
correspondent, translator, admirer, Thomas Hobbes. 

The Protestants, although treated in a somewhat more kindly way, also do not 
escape criticism. Luther was too dogmatic, Sarpi shows. But Sarpi is horrified on both 
doctrinal and geopolitical grounds by the efforts of Pope Paul III Farnese to assist Charles 
V in subjugating the Lutherans. If Charles V had been able to crush the Lutherans, argues 
Sarpi, Germany would have been able to conquer Italy, and no help from France would 
have been able to rescue the situation. At the same time, Sarpi notes the desire of the 
German Lutherans to strike into Italy. So his conclusion appears to be that religious 
warfare in Germany was and is beneficial to Italian states like Venice. This represents a 
mixture of religion and geopolitics which is characteristic of Sarpi. Considerations like 
these, advanced by Sarpi the historian, can be detected in Sarpi the statesman as well. At 
the same time, Sarpi -- although himself a sometime apologist for the dreaded Council of 
Ten -- assumes a posture of indignation in regard to the Index of Prohibited Books, the 
Inquisition, and the related repressive apparatus of the Holy See. He is masterful above 
all in showing how the attitudes of the council fathers were determined by naked, short- 
term, personal interest. Rich prelates, anxious to enhance their own image, condemned 
payments for ordaining priests as simony, but poor prelates defended the practice because 
they needed the money, while all cited the Holy Spirit as the inspiration of their views. 


The council denigrated the lay people who come to church, but glorified the priests as a 
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separate ecclesiastical caste. The Curia demanded that priests remain unmarried, 
primarily because this was the only way in which the despotic centralized power of the 
pope could be preserved. 

The great sin of the council, as Sarpi sees it, was the validation of the tyranny of 
the popes over the church and the world. Trent left the popes as dictators who would not 
tolerate the solution of local and national problems by councils at those levels. 
Everything had to be hierarchical and centralized through the Roman Curia. The council 
also exalted the papal power above that of the secular princes. Indeed, although the 
council had been expected by some to reform the church, it turned out to be more 
interested in criticizing temporal government and reforming the princes. The church was 
vitiated through and through by materialism and the self-aggrandizement of the prelates. 
This decay of the church, as Sarpi saw it, had accelerated when the papacy under Gregory 
VII defeated the German emperors in the investiture controversy of the eleventh century. 

Sarpi constructs scenes of high drama in describing the final struggle between the 
Roman Curia and its enemies at the end of the council. Lainez and other papal spokesman 
had insisted all along that the council could do nothing without the approval of the pope, 
and that the sole proper function of the fathers assembled at Trent would be to condemn 
the heresies which the popes had previously identified. The council, Sarpi points out, was 
not in its composition representative of Christendom, and very few German delegates 
took part. The council proceedings were steered at every turn by couriers shuttling back 
and forth between Trent and Rome. In describing this pervasive manipulation, Sarpi 


recorded the famous joke which had circulated at Trent, that the Holy Spirit was brought 
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from Rome in the diplomatic pouch. Sarpi depicts the boundless cynicism and at the 
same time the consummate political virtuosity of Pope Pius IV Medici, who was at the 
conclusion of the council able to defuse a situation of great potential danger for Rome. 
The Spanish ambassador and the Spanish bishops, joined by other council fathers, were 
rebelling against the heavy-handed papal manipulation of the proceedings, while 
proposing a reform of the Curia and even restrictions on papal power. An anti-papal 
rebellion crystallized around the widely supported demand that the duty of bishops to 
reside in their own episcopal sees be codified as matter of divine law, not mere papal 
regulation -- a measure which might have forced many bishops to turn their backs on the 
power intrigues of Rome and devote themselves to the needs of their flocks, thus 
undermining centralization and Roman supremacy. But while Lainez condemned any 
reform of the Curia, Simonetta rallied the Italians to defend the Italian pope based on 
their resentment of foreigners, and Morone made a deal with the Emperor at Innsbruck, 
following this up by convincing the Guise leader Cardinal Charles of Lorraine that his 
family would be swallowed up by the French Huguenots without the help of a powerful 
papacy. Thanks to these expedients, the final proceedings of the council had been 
railroaded by the Roman Curia, and the council was brought to an end, issuing final 
decrees which locked the Roman Catholic Church onto what Sarpi considered a bankrupt 
course. 

In Great Britain during the 17th and 18th century, Sarpi's work enjoyed critical 


reviews which were nothing short of spectacular. In his Areopagitica of 1644, Milton cited 
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Sarpi as "Padre Paolo the great unmasker of the Trentine Council."’® On August 2, 1758 
David Hume wrote to Horace Walpole explaining that his practice of not explicitly 
quoting and footnoting the authorities he cited came from his imitation of Italian 
historians. "...] was seduc'd," wrote Hume, "by the example of all the best historians even 
among the moderns, such as Machiavel, Fra Paolo, Davila, Bentivoglio..." 08 According 
to David Wootton, Sarpi was singled out by Hume for special praise in the latter's History 
of England because "his account of the Council of Trent was an admirable example of 
historical writing, so effective that the Roman Catholic church would, Hume thought, 
never dare call another general council while there was a prospect of such a historian 
being alive to write about it. Sarpi had thus single-handedly changed the course of 
history: Hume could hope no more of his own undertaking."'® As far as North America 
is concerned, Sarpi came over on the Mayflower, so to speak. William Brewster, the first 
governor of the Plymouth colony, had a copy of Sarpi's History of the Council of Trent in 
his library. 

But pro-papal forces, as well as other interested parties, before too long attempted 
to refute Sarpi's account of the Council of Trent based on alleged factual inaccuracies and 
distortions. An early effort was that of the Jesuit Pietro Sforza Pallavicino, whose Jstoria 
del Concilio di Trento appeared in two volumes in 1656-57, and then in an expanded 
edition of three volumes in 1663-64. Pallavicino compiled an index of 265 errors made 


by Sarpi, and stressed that these were only the most obvious cases. Von Ranke in 1837 


'® John Milton: Complete Poems and Major Prose, ed. Merritt Y. Hughes (New York, 1957), p. 723. 
'64 See David Hume, Letters, ed. J.Y.T. Grieg (Oxford, 1932), vol. I, p. 152. 

'6 David Wootton in David Fate Norton , ed., The Cambridge Companion to Hume (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993), p. 283. 
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made his own list of the contradictions between Sarpi's account and the documents that 
he had examined. The Italian writer Cesare Cantu accused Sarpi of having falsified his 
documents: “He arranged everything not to clarify the truth, but to obtain an effect, even 
to the point of altering documents so that they would serve his systematic opposition, and 
the political interests of his country.” The Swiss historian Eduard Fiter saw Sarpi's book 
as "a court pleading garbed in historical phone, presented with all the failings of a party 
statement.” German-language historians like Stephan Ehses and Ludwig von Pastor also 
joined in lists of errors. Francesco De Sanctis, the author of one of the most influential 
histories of Italian literature, wrote that Sarpi "wanted to write an impartial story with his 
sincerity and gravity of a historian, but the result is extremely partial. The partiality is 
not voluntary and is not in the materiality of the facts, but it is in the new spirit that 
penetrates them.” ' 

More recently, Monsignor Hubert Jedin exhaustively compared both Sarpi and 
Pallavicino with the source materials, and came to conclusions which are unfavorable to 
Sarpi’s accuracy.'®’ Jedin found that Sarpi, facing gaps in his documentation for the first 
period of the Council, had sometimes invented the material needed to paper over the 
lacunae. For Jedin, Sarpi was motivated by hatred against the Roman curia, which lurked 
beneath his apparently sober tone. Jedin concluded that Sarpi's work was worthless as 


history.'®® For Jedin, the fact that Sarpi completely dispensed with the kind of apparatus 


' See Getto, pp. 265-267. 

'87 Hubert Jedin, Der Quellenapparat der Konzilsgeschichte Pallavicinos (Rome: Pontificia Universita 
Gregoriana, 1940). 

'68 “Tn seiner nur scheinbar niichternen, in Wirklichkeit von abgriindigem Ha gegen die Kurie 
durchpulsten Darstellung der ersten Tagungsperiode (Buch II cap. 2-10), deren klassisches Italienisch noch 
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criticus to which Pallavicino devoted so much attention was a disadvantage, since this 
made Sarpi’s sources so difficult to reconstruct.'” 

Giovanni Getto also found that the question of historical truth in Sarpi had to be 
seriously posed. "The reliability of the sources and the relative exactitude of the events 
narrated in the History of the Council of Trent have raised one of the most delicate 
questions in the Sarpian problem.... And indeed, it is not easy to deny the tendentious 
character of Sarpi's historiography. Sarpi's partiality has been universally denounced.”!”° 

Sarpi defined his theme as “the Iliad of our time,” and Getto shows that the work 
is built around a series of antitheses and conflicts. Sarpi writes in his exordium that the 
Council was supposed to unite the church, but it ended by perpetuating this schism. The 
Council was supposed to reform the Church, but it created the greatest deformation in the 
history of Christianity. It was supported by the bishops because they wanted to reassert 
their authority, but the result was to concentrate all power in the hands of the popes. 
“Sarpi regards the Council as a ruin, almost as a monstrous cataclysm of the natural 
world,” comments Getto. Getto also stresses the repetitive character of the work. The 


entire attention of the book, he writes is concentrated in examining the process by which 


certain canons and decrees were formulated. If these speak of holiness, Sarpi always 





heute bewundert wird, hat er die Liicken des ihm vorliegenden Quellenbestandes, dessen genauen Umfang 
festzustellen bisher nicht méglich war und vielleicht nie sein wird, des 6fteren durch Kombinationen oder 
gar Erfindungen geschlossen....Die Willkiir, mit der er in nachprtifbaren Fallen ihm vorliegende Quellen 
behandelt, entzieht seinen Mitteilungen daraus jede Zuverlassigkeit und macht diese wertlos.” Jedin, 
Geschichte des Konzils von Trient (Freiburg 1957), vol. II. 

' “Die Benutzung dieser Quellen ist - anders als bei Sarpi - durch seine Zitate kontrollierbar.” Jedin, 
Geschichte. 

'79 <1 >attendibilita delle fonti e la relative esattezza delle cose narrate nella Jstoria del Concilio Tridentino 
hanno suscitato una delle questioni piu delicate del problema sarpiano.” Getto, Paolo Sarpi (Florence: 
Olschki, 1967), p,. 263. 
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finds a way to discover corruption and conflict of interest. Sarpi called his work a 
“narrazione di accidenti uniformi,” and Getto agrees. He finds in the work both 
monotony and greatness, with the former deriving from the “minuzie troppo particolari,” 
an excessive attention to minute details, probably dictated by Sarpi's empiricist method. 


In fact, Sarpi thought that the ideal form of history was a diary.1”! 


CAMPANELLA’S ANTIVENETI 


During the Interdict crisis, Venice and Sarpi in particular were the targets of a 
singular broadside by the visionary priest and philosopher Tommaso Campanella, who 
was languishing in a papal prison accused of heresy himself. Campanella was goaded into 
action by the reports about the Interdict that began to reach him in his confinement during 
the summer of 1606. He immediately wrote to Pope Paul V to express his outrage that, 
thanks to the Venetians, St. Mark was rebelling against St. Peter. The result, he thought, 
would be increased danger of the Ottoman conquest of Italy, or else a new schism on the 
German model. He concluded his missive with the observation “la ragione di stato li 
riduce a perdere lo stato” -- Venetian reason of state would lead the Venetians to lose 
control of their own state.'” In composing his Jeremiad against Venice, Campanella 
'T Getto, pp. 268-276. 

' “Topo questo ebbi la nuova di Venezia, e scrivo la carta seguente, dicendo ch’assai pia ho da dire, e 
che li veneziani, facendo risposte e libri, saran la propria ruina, ché, schifando il giuogo del padre — poiché 
S. Marco é appellato da S. Pietro filius meus -- incorreran nel giuogo del signore del Turco, re d’Egitto, 
dove fu martirizzato San Marco. Ripigliarei asai sensi mistici della Scrittura, s’io potessi, del fin loro: e 
dell’astrologia vera, non superstiziosa, ma di quella che é notata nella Sapienza.... Ma non posso. Dico che 


non si faccia guerra grammaticale, risposte di libri, che questa solo serve per chi ci vuol credere; ed essendo 
spento lo spirito, la lettera si tira da ognuno dove vuole; e questo é allongar la lite, il che é specie di vittoria 
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chose to underline this point of statecraft for the Venetians by recalling for them the most 
frightful episode of Venetian history, the May 1509 collapse of the Venetians stays in the 
wake of the military route at Agnadello along the Adda River. At that time, Venice was 


also under Interdict on the part of Pope Julius II, who was also waging military 


173 


operations against the city. ~ Using the most vigorous and scabrous imagery, 


Campanella lamented at great length the state of Europe under the Protestant Reformation 
as a chaotic bordello serving the interests of the self-styled religious reformers, who in 
reality were nothing but whoremasters and rapists. Such for the powers from which the 
Venetians were eager to receive ambassadors and support.'”* The main goal of the 
Protestants is to loot the temporal wealth of the churches, which the Northern reformers 


have done openly, the Venetians are now attempting to do surreptitiously. In the midst of 


a chi mantiene il torto: e questo si vede in Germania: Oportet hoc non dimittere, ma aliud facere; guerra 
spirituale, mostrar la verita la verita del Vangelo con la vita buona: e che la ragione di stato li riduce a 
perdere lo stato.”” Campanella to Paul V, 13 August 1606. Antiveneti, ed. Luigi Firpo (Florence: Olschki, 
1945), p. 173. 

'3 “Ricordati a tempo di Giulio secondo, che perdesti tutta la terra ferma per la scomunica e ribellione tua, 
e come, subito che fosti ribenedetta da tuo padre ed unita a tua madre, tutto ricuperasti.” Campanella, 
Antiveneti, p. 18. 

'4 “Bordello é Germania, stuprato da Lutero e cavalcato da Calvino, da Zuinglio, da Ecolampadio, da 
Melantone, da IIlirico, de Gioanni Leidense, da Gioanni Hus, da Vuicleffo, da Smidellino, da Beza, da 
Kennizio, da Bucero e da tanti altri figli della scola della fornicazione del demonio. Nulla vera puttana si 
contenta di uno solo. Bordello é Inghilterra, sopra cui passano, dopo Arrigo, tutti questi cavalcatori, questi 
figli di Samaria, fornicatori e violatori della Prima Ragione. Bordello é Geneva, che di pochi ha fatto prova, 
ché si tiene cara come concubina. Bordello 6 Boemia, che dono drudi altrui e ne ricevette strani. Che dird di 
Dania, di Svezia, di Transilvania, di Polonia e di Francia stessa, che han fatto guerra alli mariti per ricevere 
l’innamorati, scacciro ed uccisero li proprii principi e sacerdoti, tanto sinvaghiro ed uccisero li proprii 
principi e sacerdoti, tanto s’invaghiro degli adulteri le meschine? Ma Ongaria le avanza, che finalmente 
s’innamoro di Macometto, tanto caro a Calvino. Or mi par di vedere — ed € cosi certo — che tutte queste 
donne svergognate, puttane vecchie, mandano ambasciate e lettere a Venezia per farli il ruffianesmo: la 
voglion sottoporre altri a Lutero, altri a Calvino, altri a Zuinglio, altri a Macometto, perché il bordello di 
Grecia, dopo che fu vituperato da Ario e da Eutiche e da Dioscoro e da tanti altri, venne in mano di 
Macone, possente drudo, che l’ha imbrigliata e non la lascia correre con quella foia a novi amanti: li da 
poco pane e poco vino e bastonate assai, e cosi li smorza la foia; e di questo sbravaccio s’innamoro 
Ongaria, e tutte le meretrici di Calvino hanno per bello e valoroso, e vorrian provarlo, ma temono ancora: 
si calaranno, si calaranno! Son venute le ambasciate a Venezia, non lo sapete?” Campanella, Antiveneti, pp. 
20-22. 
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this vast panorama of violent abuse, Campanella focuses his attention on a “mercenary 
theologian” thanks to whom the Venetians have been issuing vast numbers of 

anonymous and untraceable pamphlets and tracts.'”* The direct attack on Sarpi was 
unmistakable. Further on in the course of this apocalyptic nightmare vision, Campanella 
hears St. Peter call out to Venice to come back to God, from whom she has been led 
astray not so much by her writers (another reference to Sarpi) as by her depraved will 
which has made her seek false prophets (Sarpi again) while driving out the true ones.!’° If 
Venice falls into schism and heresy, Campanella is convinced, all of Italy and all of 


Christendom will go into ruin, and the guilt will be that of the Venetian example itself.'”’ 


SARPY’S THEORY OF PROPAGANDA 


Sarpi summarized his own approach to epistemological warfare in a letter to the 
French Catholic Jacques Leschassier. For him, truth was not the overriding concern, but 
rather moving the debate in an advantageous direction: 


I am accustomed to proceed as follows. When the statement has to be made, 
I put the total truth in front of my eyes. From this I take that part which can 
be adapted for the ears of this age. I do not advance anything contrary to 


' «Non hai avuto faccia di dire che vuoi le rendite delle chiese ¢ la giurisdizione spirituale e temporale, 
che t’offerisce Lutero e Vuicleffo e Marsilio padovano, tuoi Proci; ma hai fatto scrivere da un teologo 
venduto, e non in nome tuo, che tu non pecchi e che puoi farlo; e mandasti libelli per tutto, senza titolo 
d’autori, né distampatori, né del luogo dove si feciono queste canzoni a gloria tua...” Campanella, 
Antiveneti, p. 36. 

'6 « Atlora intesi a gridare San Pietro: -- Venezia, Venezia, torna a Dio tuo, ché non sono li scrittori che ti 
ciecano, ma la tua prava volonta ti ha fatto trovar profeti falsi a tuo modo e scacciar li veri....”” Campanella, 
Antiveneti, p. 65. 

"7 “Derduta Venezia, 0 per eresia, o per guerra, subito si perde Sicilia, Calabria, Puglia, Toscana, 
Lombardia, Napoli e ‘1 resto di Cristianita: tutto va a rovina per conseguenza e per esempio di Venezia.” 
Campanella, Antiveneti, p. 44. 
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those parts of the truth about which I keep silent, so that I keep a way open 

by which I can make later progress, nor do I contradict myself.'”* 
Sarpi was thus anything but candid; he administered his views in carefully calibrated doses, 
always calculating what the traffic would bear. For him, intellectual life was a kind of chess 
game. This would have been his method in his writings intended for publication, even under 
a pseudonym, like his History of the Council of Trent. It would have been his method in his 
work as a consultant for the Venetian government, which inevitably came into the hands of 
the various factions, cabals, and clans of the patriciate. It could very well have been his 
method in the writings not intended for immediate publication, to which various groups 
within the Venetian government might also have had access, either soon after they were 
written, or later during Sarpi's lifetime. One invariant of Sarpi's career is his obsessive 
concern with secrecy. 

There can be no doubt that Sarpi viewed history as a political weapon. Some 
years after his history of the Council of Trent, Sarpi produced another work, which 
treated the methodology of political propaganda and the affinity between propaganda and 
history. This is his official memorandum entitled De/ confutar scritture malediche, dated 
January 29, 1620. Sarpi wanted to answer the growing number of anti- Venetian tracts, 
typified by the Squitinio della liberta veneta, which had appeared in 1612. Starting from 
the need to defend Venice against the recent barrage of propaganda attacks, Sarpi asked 


the Venetian government for specific instructions on how he should proceed. Sarpi points 


'8 “Fogo tamen sic soleo. Ubi aliquid dicendum est, integram veritatem prae oculis pono; ex eam partem 
desumo, quae auribus temporis accomodari possit. lis partibus, quas silentio tego, non tamen aliquid contrario 
profero, ut semper aperta via maneat, per quam ulterius progredi possim, necque mihi ipsi pugnantia dicam.” 
Sarpi to Leschassier, 10 April 1612, ZAG, p. 109. 
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out that, when derogatory charges are made against a government, passive defense is a 
hopeless task -- a conclusion shared by the spin doctors of the late twentieth century. As 
Sarpi puts it, “not only in private questions and in military battles, but also in literary 
conflicts, there is no greater misery than to rely solely on the defensive" — “non tanto 
nelle questioni private e nelle battaglie armate, quanto anco nelle litterarie non ci é 


maggior miseria che stare sopra la sola deffesa....”"” 


The only way to defend against 
such charges, Sarpi argues, is to be silent about the opponent's charges and to change the 
subject by counter-attacking the adversary with charges of one's own. Negative 
propaganda is more effective than positive propaganda, since praise is inherently weak, 
while condemnation is powerful. When a government praises itself, this generally 
backfires, since praise of self inherently lacks credibility and arouses suspicion. Sarpi 
criticizes the traditional apologists of the Venetian regime, who had generally tried to 
depict their government as a perfect state of human affairs, virtually without flaw or 
defect. All governments have defects, he says, and all governments may suffer from a 
bad external image. 

Sarpi recommends that all propaganda be concise: "never set out to reply to any 
writings except with brevity and wit... because concise barbs impress themselves on the 
mind and occupy it.”'*° Sarpi seems to demonstrate here a rudimentary notion of the 


modern slogan or sound byte. It is better for private citizens rather than the government to 


respond to press attacks, since their credibility is greater. It is generally a good idea to 


' Cozzi, Opere, p. 1172. 
180 « ‘non pigliar mai impresa di risponder a scrittura che con brevita et arguzia...perché le brevi arguzie 
imprimono e occupano la mente..." Cozzi, Opere, p. 1174. 
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answer enemy propaganda, and if necessary a government can publish statements and 
documents to support its own position, but this should be done in a seemingly objective 
way, without extravagant praise and apologetics. The only way to praise one's own 
government is furthermore to do so obliquely, inserting the praise in a document which 
apparently has some other goal. 

The long-term defense against hostile propaganda, says Sarpi, is history. Here he 
summarizes what would appear to be at one level his own historical method: “As far as 
posterity is concerned, there is no approach except history, which can secure credit and 
live on, but if these things are not imparted by the ability and art of the author, there is no 
hope for success. What the world wants from history is first of all the truth, and the 
rejection of adulation. The writer who wants to show himself truthful should relate to 
both the good and the bad, because if he includes only the good, he will not be believed, 
since everyone knows the mixture of human events. The art of the writer when he wants 
to present someone in a positive light consists in not touching the hidden evil, but rather 
in expatiating in the narrative on evil qualities which have some aspect of generosity, and 
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thereby praising the person through pretending to criticize him.” ” Certain elements of 


the truth, says Sarpi, are expedient even if they are unpalatable. Thus, if a man beats his 
wife, we can improve his image by criticizing him for his unpaid parking tickets. In 
modern propaganda technique, this is inelegantly referred to as the art of the limited 


'8! "Quanto alla posterita, altra maniera non vi é salvo che la istoria, la qual acquisti e credito e vita, cose 
che se non gliele sa dar il valore e !'arte di chi scrive, d'altronde non convien sperare che l'acquisti. Que! che 
il mondo dall'istoria desidera in primo luoco é la verita e l'aborimento dell'adulazione. Quel scrittore che 
vuol mostrarsi veridico convien che narri il bene et il male, ché se narra il bene solamente, non é creduto, 
sapendo ogn'uno la mistura delle cose umane. L'arte dello scrittore quando vuol favorir alcuno sta in non 
toccar il mal ascosto, in dilatarsi nella narrazione di quel male che ha del generoso, et in dir bene mostrando 
di dire male." Cozzi, Opere, p. 1177. 
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hangout, of which Sarpi may thus be the first known theoretician. Sarpi then adds a 
revealing note about the difficulty of mounting a defense of this type in the specific 
context of the Venetian oligarchy: “It is difficult for anybody to write about the affairs of 
the Venetian Republic in the proper form, because there are many participants in the 
government, and each one is jealous of his own reputation, and doesn't want to hear 
anything except praise.” '* Sarpi's historical method owes many of its tactics to 
Machiavelli and Guicciardini, and has largely succeeded in its project of denigrating the 
counter-reformation papacy. Sarpi's admirers have applauded the application of this 
method to the Roman Curia, but have often neglected to apply such a procedure to the 
Venetian government and to Sarpi himself and his networks. If Rome, as Sarpi argued, 
were a theocratic tyranny which spoke of Christian love, Venice might equally well be 
portrayed as an oligarchical police state with marked totalitarian tendencies and a foreign 
policy based on fomenting conflicts which spoke of freedom and tolerance; both aspects 
are essential to an understanding of the great European tragedy of the first half of the 
seventeenth century. 

Anglo-Venetian relations were disturbed in 1622 by the execution through 
strangulation in jail of Sarpi’s close associate, the ambassador Antonio Foscarini, who 
was accused of having illegal contacts with foreign ambassadors in the home of Lady 
Arundel, an English expatriate. Foscarini had already been accused of treason on 
previous occasions. Once his servant, a certain Muscorno, had accused him not only of 


debauchery and heterodoxy in religion, but also of having sold copies of his own 





'82 "Tiene del difficile che alcuno possi scriver le cose della Republica in buona forma, perché sono molti al 
governo, molti gelosi della publica reputazione non possono udir se non le lodi." Cozzi, Opere, p. 1177. 
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ambassadorial despatches to Spain.'*? Niccolé Contarini was the only member of the 
Council of Ten to have voted to acquit Foscarini, and he defended this vote until the very 
end of his life. 

As Sarpi and Micanzio reported to their English readers in April 1622, “Signor 
Cavalier Foscarini who had bene Ambassador in England was, for some matter of State, 
strangled in Prison and afterwards hanged on the Publicke Gallowes with his heeles 
upward.”!®4 We can imagine Sarpi's shock at the horrible death of his close friend and co- 
thinker in the informal accademia of the giovani faction. Sir Henry Wotton soon reported 
to Dudley Carleton that Foscarini's “fault, by the probablest voices, seemeth to have been 
a Secret meeting in disguised habit with the Nuncio and the Emperor’s resident; and so 
the State may presume more evil than they can prove. He is said likewise to have led a 
courtesan to Monsignor de Leon’s house vizarded, and then calling himself Bernardo 
Tiepolo; which change of name doth stir suspicion; for otherwise the fact itself se ne va 
con l’acqua santa.” -- meaning that such draconian punishment for an infraction of this 
kind against and eminent senator and ambassador like Foscarini was unusual.'®> By this 
point in Venetian history, the suspicion was often that any patrician meeting outside of 
official channels with foreign diplomats might represent the fifth column of a foreign 
invasion. Foscarini was a flamboyant anti-clerical noble and libertine. Foscarini was here 
accused of dealing with the two Habsburg powers. David Wootton points out that 
"prominent anti-clericals were suspected on at least two occasions -- Dona in 1606 and 
'8 Brown, Venetian Republic, p. 168. 


'84 Micanzio to Cavendish, 12 April 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 162. 
'85 Wotton to Sir Dudley Carleton, 5/15 April 1622, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 231. 
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Renier Zeno in 1627 -- of seeking to appeal to the disaffected minor nobility in order to 
undermine the Republic and establish a dictatorial government."'*° 

Because of the involvement of the Countess of Arundel, Wotton was quickly 
drawn into this affair, and his behavior was criticized by various factions.'®’ Wotton had 
tried to convince the Countess that her best course of action was to leave Venetian 
territory, but she insisted on appearing before the Doge and the Collegio to clear her 
name and reputation. In the aftermath of these events, Wotton compose a "true report,” 
giving his version of the story. Wotton said he had intervened because Countess 
Arundel’s name was being bandied about as the hostess for the encounters with Habsburg 
diplomats for which Foscarini had been executed. '** Wotton claimed that he had been 
told that Countess Arundel was about to be expelled from Venetian territory: “the State 
had a purpose to intimate unto her Ladyship a determinate time of departure.”!*? The 
Countess had been in the countryside, but immediately decided to seek an audience with 
the doge.'”° The substance of the charges, Wotton repeated, was that “the Pope’s Nuncio 
and the Emperor’s resident were said to have met the late Cavalier Foscarini divers times 


at her house, at late hours in the night; that Foscarini used to come thither disguised with 


'86 Wootton, p. 67. 

'87 Wotton was considered in some quarters as a rather shady character: “...here again, as in the letters of 
Anthony Bacon, and later in the correspondence of Chamberlain and Carleton, and in the secret documents 
about the plot of 1618, we find that curious distrust and suspicion which Wotton’s conduct aroused in 
unfriendly observers.” L. P. Smith, vol. 1, p. 189. 

'88 First, that in dutiful respect, both public and private, he had sent him to acquaint her Ladyship with 
strong intelligence brought him, and much published in the city, upon the unhappy case of Foscarini, that 
he had suffered in part for certain meetings with some public ministers in the house of the said Countess on 
the Canal Grande.” Wotton to ministers, 29 April (?) 1622, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 232. 

'8° Wotton to ministers, 29 April (?) 1622, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 232. 

'99 «Whereupon her Ladyship did answer the said secretary that she stood in no fear, but would go on to 
Venice, where she was pleased to land at the said ambassador’s house....” Wotton to ministers, 29 April ? 
1622, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 233. 
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a broad French hat, a short cloak, and armed....”!”! 


The countess, when told of the 
charges by Wotton, immediately rejected all these allegations: “Hereupon her 
Ladyship...declared the notorious falsehood of this filthy voice.. ..”12 She demanded that 
Wotton get her an audience with the Doge the very next day, which proved impossible to 
schedule.'”? When the Countess, accompanied by Wotton, finally appeared before the 
Collegio, she asked to confront her accuser, and also asked the Venetian government to 
help save her reputation.” In response, Doge Priuli made elaborate protestations that the 
Venetian government did not regard Lady Arundel as having been involved in the 
Foscarini case in any way.'” Doge Priuli then launched into a paean to Anglo-Venetian 
friendship.'”° Had Foscarini, one of the most prominent friends of Sarpi, being singled 
out for exemplary punishment by the pro-papal or pro-Spanish faction in Venice? Had his 
fate been determined by his status is a leading Anglophile, with close ties to the principal 


Protestant power? These questions remain, and commentary from Sarpi and Micanzio 


sent to Cavendish raises even more questions, since the friars asserted that the English 





'°! Wotton to ministers, 29 April ? 1622, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 233. 

'? Wotton to ministers, 29 April ? 1622, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 233. 

'3 “But her Ladyship, well weighing that this being so generally reported, and out of such intelligence 
conceived (howsoever the said ambassador was satisfied out of his good opinion of her), yet it concerned 
her honour to give some public satisfaction of her innocency, and likewise to receive some public 
reparation for so great a wrong done unto her by those that were the authors, she thereupon prayed the said 
ambassador to send immediately for the procuring of audience the next day, which he could not do, being 
then near four hours of the night.” Wotton to ministers, 29 April ? 1622, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 233. 

'4 “The first, that if according to the aforesaid rumour, her name or house had been touched in theprocess 
of the said Foscarini, the accuser might be produced. The second, that because the report was grown public, 
she might have a public satisfaction.” Wotton to ministers, 29 April ? 1622, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 234. 
'95 «When the Duke had heard her and the ambassador with much attention, he fell into the most passionate 
and vehement speech, that surley could proceed from any man in the world; protesting that there was never 
any the least suggestion, thought, or imagination of any point concerning her Ladyship or her family in the 
unhappy case of Foscarini....” Wotton to ministers, 29 April ? 1622, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 234. 

'°6 “That there was no nation in the world with whom they durst more confidently communicate the very 
secrets of their Senate than with his Majesty’s subjects of Great Britain...” Wotton to ministers, 29 April ? 
1622, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 234. 
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lady was actually pro-Spanish: “The Countess of Arundel was once gone hence, & it was 
sayd she would goe to Genoa & so home by Spayne in company of the Infanta, I know 
not upon what ground, but she is agayne returned it is sayd for y' one of her kindred, is 
sick. This Lady is in y° opinion of some much enclined to y* Spanish faction. I know not 
how I come to know that in a certayne conference. Her children talking of y° States of 
Holland, discovered no good affection unto them, saying it was good for England neyther 
altogether to lett them fall, nor yet to lett gett upp any higher than they are, for so the 
reason of their neighborhood & reason of State required.”!” Was Sarpi seeking to soften 
the affront to the English inherent in the involvement of the Countess? Had King James 
so antagonized the Venetians with his pro-Spanish appeasement policy that they had felt 
moved to send him a message of this type? 

Certainly interest in England in the Foscarini case was considerable, as reflected 
in the special report written by Wotton for King James in late January of 1623, half a year 
after the original events. Rumors were swirling, Wotton warned the King, so as a loyal 
ambassador he had tried to investigate the matter.'”* Wotton reported that Foscarini had 


been the victim of two informants of low degree,'”’ usually identified as the Vani 


'97 Micanzio to Cavendish, 21 October 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 209. 

'8 “For that the case of the late Cavalier Antonio Foscarini hath been diversely misreported, and perhaps 
not the least even by those that were his judges, to cover their own disgrace, I have thought a little curiosity 
not ill spent in research of the whole proceeding, that your Majesty, to whom he was so well known, may 
have a more due information of this rare and unfortunate example.” Wotton to James I, 27 January 1623, N. 
S., Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 261. 

' “To these Inquisitors, about the beginning of April last, came two fellows of mean condition, born about 
the Lago di Garda, but inhabitants in Venice, by name Girolamo and Dominico Vani....” Wotton to James 
I, 27 January 1623, N. S., Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 261. 
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brothers.””’ The Vani brothers, Wotton explained, were bounty hunters or poursuivants, 
paid informants of the state inquisitors who prowled the foreign embassies, especially the 
Spanish, in the hopes of catching Venetian officials in the course of illegal contacts with 
the foreign emissaries.””! The full details of the capture and execution of Foscarini were 
now known to be these: “...Foscarini, coming from the next Senate at night down the 
palace, was by order of the Inquisitors muffled, and so put in close prison, and after usual 
examinations, his own denial being not receivable against two agreeing witnesses, he 
was, by sentence of the Council of Ten, some fifteen days after his imprisonment, 
strangled in prison, and on the 21“ of the foresaid April according to their accompt, was 
hanged by one leg on a gallows in the public Piazza, from break of day till sunset, with 
all imaginable circumstances of infamy, his very face having been bruised with dragging 
on the ground....”?” 

The good news, Wotton was glad to tell James, was that the Council of Ten, ina 
very unusual action, had publicly exonerated Foscarini on 16 January 1623, “Whereupon 
did ensue the annexed declaration of the Council of Ten touching the innocency of the 


foresaid Antonio Foscarini, eight months and five-and twenty days after his death.” As 


it transpired, the Vani brothers had been subjected to further questioning and had 


20 See Murray Brown, "The Myth of Antonio Foscarini's Exoneration,” Renaissance and Reformation, 
XXV:3, pp. 25-42. 

*Ol “These persons capitulate with the Inquisitors of that time (whose names I will spare) about a reward, 
which is usual, for the discovery of some gentlemen who, at undue times, and in disguised forms, did hunt 
the houses of foreign ministers, and in particular of the Spanish agent, who is the most obnoxious to public 
jealousy; and therefore these accusers were likeliest upon that subject to gain a favourable hearing. In the 
head of their list they nominate Antonio Foscarini, then an actual senator, and whereby upon pain of death 
restrained from all conference with public instruments, unless by special permission.” Wotton to James I, 
27 January 1623, N. S., Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 261. 

2? Wotton to James I, 27 January 1623, N. S., Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 262. 

°°} Wotton to James I, 27 January 1623, N. S., Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 263. 
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allegedly confessed to having fabricated the charges against Foscarini as part of a 
frameup for pecuniary gain. The two Vani brothers had then been found guilty of false 


204 
4.7 


accusation, and summarily execute Wotton told King James the death of Foscarini 


had been one of the greatest public scandals of Venetian history: “...surely in 312 years 
that the Council of Ten hath stood, there was never cast a greater blemish upon it.””” 
One factor involved in the exoneration was that some giovani officials, among them 
Nicolo Contarini, had been elected to the Council of Ten on 16 January 1623, possibly 
overturning a previous papalista majority. Contarini became one of the capi, suggesting 
that power relations had shifted enough in the background for the Foscarini case to be 
viewed in a totally different light.”°° 

The last notable political event of Sarpi's life was his meeting with the Prince of 
Condé, the French Prince of the blood who had done so much to destabilize Henry IV by 
spiriting the King’s girlfriend away to Brussels in 1610. Sarpi, as we have already seen, 
had long since concluded that Condé had become hopelessly infected by the 
diacatholicon. As Wotton described him, Condé was “a Prince dyed by the Jesuits in 
grain, I mean, in a deep and bloody tincture.”””” This dubious French Prince had arrived 
in Venice announcing his lively desire to confer with Sarpi, whom he tried to meet by 
barging into the Servite monastery. Because of the dangers inherent in meeting with 
2 Brown concludes that the Vani brothers had accused Foscarini of meeting a Spanish representative 
because of the intense unpopularity of Spain among Venetians: "There was another reason why the choice 
of Spain as Foscarini’s treasonous partner in 1622 was shrewd on the part of the Vani: the Council of Ten 
had adjudicated accusations of treason with Spain against Foscarini before.” Brown, "The Myth of Antonio 
Foscarini's Exoneration,” p. 31. 
205 Wotton to James I, 27 January 1623, N. S., Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 263. 


°° Murray Brown, p. 34. 
207 '§ P. Ven., Nov. 10, 1622, Life and Letters, vol. U, p. 250, note 1. 
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foreign dignitaries which had so recently been underlined by the fate of Foscarini, Sarpi 
fled from all contact with Condé.*"8 Condé persisted in demanding to see Sarpi, and at 
length the Venetian government acquiesced to a meeting, chaperoned by a government 
observer. Condé, clearly trying to embarrass Sarpi and put him on the spot, propounded a 
series of very loaded questions. Was Sarpi still excommunicated? To this the Servite 


... answered negatively, for the general accord at the time of the Interdict 
did include him. Whereupon a second question being asked, how that 
generality could serve the turn? The reply was, that being admitted to the 
secrets of this Senate (as he is), he was restrained from answering to 
particularities. He was asked whether an excommunication of a Prince did 
dissolve the band of obedience in subjects? It was answered, that in the 
canonical law a wife was not freed from obeying her husband by 
excommunication of her husband, and much less a subject from the 
obedience of his Prince. He was asked, whether a Catholic Prince might 
serve himself of heretics? It was answered, that a Pope had employed 
Turckes in his service, and said they were as many angels sent from 
heaven for the benefit of the Church at that time. 


Very interesting for the Prince of Condé, and potentially very embarrassing indeed for 
Sarpi was the question of authorship of the great current bestseller on the Council of 
Trent. Sarpi successfully dodged this question by applying his characteristic method 
which we have heard him describe above: 


He was asked whether he were author of the Concilio Tridentino? It was 
answered, that they knew at Rome (whither he was going) who was author 
of that book; therein holding a mean between confession and denial, and 
yet without equivocation. 


208 « And in a conference before his departure with Maestro Paolo, which he had with notorious patience 
sought some days before, at his convent, but could not obtain it, without public leave, and even then in the 
presence of a Savio di terra ferma, namely Angelo Contareni, a man known before in Fraunce. At this 
private meeting he came inspired by others rather than by himself (for we have no great opinion of his 
morality, much less of his divinity), to ask questions: he demanded whether the said person did remain 
excommunicated or no at this present?” Wotton to Sir George Calvert, 2/12 December 1622, Life and 
Letters, vol. II, p. 250. 
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The Prince of Condé now interrogated Sarpi about theology: “He was asked somewhat 
about the Eucharist, into which, being unwilling to enter, he made a modest retreat, but 
yet said a thing worthy in truth of singular observation, that he could not but marvel how 
the fathers of the Old Testament, having interpreted all the corporal ceremonies and 
services of God spiritually, those of the New Testament should interpret the spiritual 
things corporally, even after the coming of the Body, which did cease the shadows.”””” 
Evidently, Sarpi and Micanzio had furnished Wotton with a report of this cross- 
examination for the benefit of the King. Sarpi’s own report, written for the Venetian 


government, is substantially identical to Wotton's.”'° 


SARPPS THEORY OF HISTORY 


In many of his letters, Sarpi appears to view history as a process of inexorable 
decline. We have seen how many times he inveighed against the spirit of his own age 
because of the pervasive inertia and lethargy of his contemporaries, which made warfare so 
slow to start. His favorite term in regard to his own countrymen of Venice is that of "ozio,” 
the excessive leisure and passivity which led to the supine acceptance of the prevailing 
course of events, combined with an aversion to risk. In a 1613 letter to Hotman de Villiers, 
Sarpi delivered his opinion that Europe had become incapable of war, and was therefore 
corrupt. This corruption is personified by the Spanish, who decided they peace serve their 


interests much better than war, as the Duke of Lerma demonstrated even during the Spanish 


29 Wotton to Sir George Calvert, 2/12 December 1622, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 250. 
719 See Cozzi, Opere, p. 1281 ff. 
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siege of Vercelli in 1616. But, at a deeper level, Sarpi believed that Europe had been 
corrupted by avarice, opining that "the fate of Europe imposes subjugation through gold, not 
through the sword."*'' This kind of corruption of worldly wealth and power had 
increasingly destroyed the Roman Catholic Church since the investiture struggle in the era 
of Hildebrand. So unfathomable was Sarpi's pessimism that he even saw the Jesuit order 
itself, which otherwise appears in his letters as the most formidable of institutions, as 
lurching into decadence: under the earlier generals, Sarpi told Groslot in 1610, the Jesuits 
had been saints. Now, during almost three decades under Acquaviva, the Jesuits had 
developed a plan to rule the world.”'” Venice too was in decline, soon to be reduced to the 
wretched status of another Genoa, wrote Sarpi to Groslot in 1612.2" 

But even in the midst of inexorable decline, Sarpi always remained a resolute 
opponent of what might today be described as historicism. In this, he is reminiscent of 
modern empiricists like Sir Karl Popper. A classic sample of this strand in his thinking 
comes in another letter to Groslot, this one from 1609. Here Sarpi exclaims: “What is this 


human misery of wanting to know the future! For what goal? To avoid it?””"* A little later, 


Sarpi lamented that his attempts to look into the future had always failed, and that the result 





“11 “To crederei che le difficulta tra li pretendenti in cotesti principati potesser aprire qualche guerra, quando 
due raggioni non mi persuadesser il contrario: |’una, che senza spagnoli non si puo aprire, et li lor interressi 
non la comportano; |’altra, che la fatalita di Europa vuole che ella sia soggiogata con 1’oro, et non col 
ferro.” Sarpi to Jean Hotman de Villiers, 31 May 1613, LAG, p. 211. 

*l2 “Queste sono delle cose a me pit chiare che la luce del sole, che li gesuiti, innanzi che questo Aquaviva 
fosse generale, erano santi, rispetto a dopo: non erano entrati in maneggi di stato, né avevano pensato di 
poter mai governar citta; che dopo in qua, e sono trent’anni, hanno concepito speranza di governar tutto il 
mondo. Non parlo per iperbole....” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 7 December 1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 155. 
213 «in breve la repubblica sara [un’altra] Genoa.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de !’Isle, 31 July 1612, LAP, 
vol. I, p. 236. 

*I4 “Che miseria 6 questa umana di voler sapere il futuro! A che fine? Per schifarlo?” Sarpi to Jeréme 
Groslot de I’Isle, 7 July 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 87. Inside this imprecation we can see the philosophical 
sophistication reflected in the ontological paradox of foreknowledge, suffused by pessimism. 
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had turned out to be the opposite of what he had predicted.?'° This insistence on the opacity 
of the future may also be one of the reasons why Sarpi was notoriously hostile to astrology, 
which he mocked and ridiculed at various stages in his life. Sarpi, who spent so much of his 
own time scheming with figures like von Dohna and Duplessis-Mornay, could not 
automatically rule out preconcert or conspiracy in human affairs: after giving Groslot a run- 
down on some Spanish machinations at the beginning of 1612, Sarpi posed the rhetorical 
question: "who knows full these things have not been done by common concert?"”"° 


Otherwise, Sarpi saw the power of human reason as feeble, and he included himself, 


comparing his own contributions to a candle in the sunshine.”"’ 


SARPI’S CATECHISM OF RAGION DI STATO: DELLA POTESTA DE’ PRENCIPI 


The recent discovery by Nina Cannizzaro in the Yale University Library of 
Sarpi’s hitherto lost treatise on the state, the church, and their mutual relations, allows us 
to state more emphatically that Sarpi was an absolutist with strong authoritarian 
tendencies, a point of view which is clearly implicit and often explicit in his letters.*'* 
This unfinished essay, which dates back approximately to 1610, can be thought of as 


representing Sarpi's catechism of state supremacy in matters of religion. 


215 quanto al pronosticarli il futuro, non ardisco, per l’esperienza ch’io ho della riuscita delle cose, 


sempre al contrario dell’ espettazione.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 14 September 1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 
135. 

216 “EF chi sa che tutte queste cose non siano fatte di comun concerto?” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 3 
January 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 211. 

217 «Ma che pud fare padre Paulo che non fosse per portare una picciola candela nella luce del sole?” Sarpi 
to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 9 November 1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 150. 

718 Paolo Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi., ed. Nina Cannizzaro (Venezia: Marsilio Editori, 2006). 
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Sarpi argues that “the obedience due to the Prince does not bind merely the exterior 
man, but also binds his conscience, since the Prince is a minister of God, and thus the entire 
Republic must support him so that he can serve God, meaning promote good works and 
exterminate evil deeds.””!? God does not merely specify the form of government, but also 
appoints the individual who is the ruler. “Anyone who governs a state, governs it by divine 
right (de jure divino),” argues Sarpi with lapidary clarity. “This article is only denied by 
Donatists and Anabaptists, and it is acknowledged by all orthodox thinkers, who all say that 
kingdoms and principalities are constituted by God without limitation, restriction, nor 
distinction."””° The “we the people” preamble of the U.S. Constitution would not be 
acceptable to Sarpi, since he emphatically regarded sovereignty as located in God, but 
automatically devolving onto earthly rulers. In grappling with the question of whether the 
Prince is required to govern well out of obligation to the people, Sarpi has no difficulty in 
replying with an emphatic negative: “I respond," writes Sarpi, "that the Prince is obligated to 
govern well, but that obligation is not to the people, but to God. He is obligated if he swears 
or if he promises, but not to the people, but rather to God, and to his own conscience, and 
the oaths that are sworn by sovereign Kings during their coronations are not obligations to 


the people, but to God.”””! For Sarpi, it does not matter whether the government is a single 


219 woe : r 5 aes ‘ 
“L’ubidienza dovuta al Prencipe non liga solo l’uomo esteriore, ma obliga ancora insieme la conscienza 


per esser ministro di Dio, e per questo gli € contribuito de tutta la republica, perché serve a Dio in questo, 
cio€é in promovere le buone opere et esterminare le cattive.” (Sarpi, Della é potesta de’ prencipi, p. 35) 

*2° Tn soma, questo é articolo che da’ soli donatisti e anabattisti é negato, e da ogni ortodosso confessaro, 
dicendo ognuno gli regni e principati sono constituiti da Dio senza limitazione, restrizione o distinzione. 
Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, p. 47. 

- “Rispondo: é tenuto il Prencipe governar bene, ma non ha obligazione di cid al popolo, ma a Dio; € 
obligato se giura, se promette, ma non al popolo, se ben a Dio e alla conscienzia propria; e li giuramenti che 
li re sovrani fanno nelle loro coronazioni non sono ubligazioni al popolo, ma a Dio.” Sarpi, Della é potesta 
de’ prencipi, p. 52. 
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person, or an aristocratic body, or a democracy; whichever of these rules in a given region, 
rules by divine right, and this for Sarpi is an apodictic proposition.’” Sarpi is careful to 
distinguish the oath of a subject to a ruler, which he asserts is not the same thing as the 
swearing of fidelity by a feudal vassal. Sarpi asserts that the obligation of the subject to the 
ruler exists automatically, and is merely confirmed and reinforced by any oath. This 
obligation of the subject to total devotion to the ruler does not depend on anything that the 
ruler does or does not do; it is an ontological fact under natural law and divine law.””° 

The concluding section of Sarpi's unfinished treatise is composed of a series of 
numbered propositions, jotted down by the Servite over an undetermined period of time 
in preparation for writing more. These notes, which were probably not intended for 
publication in the form we have them, represent some very blunt epigrams which, 
somewhat like Sarpi’s private letters, allow us to look to some extent behind his many 
masks. 

A number of Sarpi's propositions are notable for their sweeping claims of state 
power over individual conscience. One such proposition asserts “that the task of the 
Prince is to act in such a way that his subjects receive the truth” — "Che la cura del 
Prencipe é di far che li sudditi tengano la verita.”””* Oldenbarneveld had argued that the 
civil magistrate had the duty to restrain religious controversies and certain religious 
Dep seb eon deh IN sonia la deli di questo capitolo e del precedente, dico che il soprano, o sia 
uomo o collegio aristocratico o democratico, che in ciascuna regione domina, domina iure divino, il che 
efficacemente provo.” Sarpi, Della é potesta de’ prencipi, p. 60. 

223 «T ¢ fedelta del soggetto al Prencipe é de iure naturali et divino, é inalterabile, non pud né crescere, né 
sminuire, né puo il suddito esser né piu, né meno ubligato di quello che la legge divina l’ obliga.” Sarpi, 
Della é potesta de’ prencipi, p. 71. 


22414 Che la cura del Prencipe é di far che li sudditi tengano Ja verita.” Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, 
p. 76. 
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opinions, but always from the point of view of maintaining public order, rather than 
legislating absolute theological truth. Sarpi for his part strongly believed that “it pertains 
to the Prince to punish crimes committed against religion.”*”° Sarpi hastened to add that 
if the Prince were to abandon the supervision of church and religious affairs, or were to 
allow a diminution of his own authority, this would represent an offense against God and 
a sin.’*° Perhaps already looking ahead to such exercises as the Synod of Dort, Sarpi also 
asserted the right of the government to convoke meetings of clergyman to deliberate the 
truth and to administer the discipline of the Church.””” 

Sarpi poses the question of whether individuals belonging to the church are 
subject or not to the Prince, meaning to the criminal code and the secular magistrate. “Is 
it true,” asks Sarpi, “that ecclesiastics are exempt by divine law in spiritual matters and in 
church affairs?”””® Sarpi’s answer was sure to be that ecclesiastics are never exempt from 
state jurisdiction. Another question was whether any phase of human activity was not 


229 


subjected to the state.““’ Here again, all signs pointed to a strong denial. The ministers of 


Christ are by virtue of that ministry not exempted from any natural obligation, continued 


Sarpi, again with clear reference to the prerogatives of state power.” ° On the contrar , he 
Tpi, ag prerog y 


°25 17. Che al Prencipe appartiene punir li delitti commessi contro la religione. Sarpi, Della potesta de’ 
prencipi, p. 76. 

°26 “91 Ch’il Prencipe, abbandonando la cura delle cose della Chiesa re religione, overo lasciando minuire 
auttorita sua, in cid offende Dio e pecca.” Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, p. 76. 

*27<94_ Al Prencipe appartiene congregar li ministri per avvisar sopra la verita e sopra la disciplina della 
Chiesa.” Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, p. 76. 

228 “65. Se é vero: ecclesiastici in spiritualibus vel ecclesiasticis sunt exempti iure divino.“ (Sarpi, Della é 
potesta de’ prencipi, p. 78) 

“29 «74. Se vi sia cosa alcuna umana non soggetta al Prencipe.” Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, p. 80. 
23078 Che li ministri di Cristo per quel ministerio non sono esentati da nissuna obligazione naturale.” 
Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, p. 80. 
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argued, ecclesiastical ministers are most emphatically subjected to the laws of the Prince, 


including those imposed by force.”*! 


In Sarpi’s view, even if princes are evil they are nevertheless imposed by God.” 
More popes than princes, he reckoned, had ruled in defiance of truth.”* There was no 


right of revolution against an evil prince, and any plotting against a ruler or government 
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was a crime.”** Even criticizing such an evil prince was also forbidden.”*> Quietism was 


required, since “the Christian is required to remain subject to evil princes as well as the 


good ones.”**° 


Another question, obviously suggested by Sarpi's recent experience, was “whether 
a prince can be excommunicated by ecclesiastical ministers.””*’ Here we will expect 
another emphatic negative, based on the precedent of the Interdict. Even if the Prince 
should for some reason get excommunicated, Sarpi affirms, the mere act of 


excommunication does not remove the obligation of the subject to remain obedient to the 


Prince -- another lesson of the Interdict.?*® 


Of special significance in the light of Venice's Byzantine heritage was Sarpi's 


proposition that “the Greek Church and all the other Christian churches carried out this 


*31 «80. Che li ministri ecclesiastici sono soggetti alle leggi del Prencipe, eziandio vi coactiva.” Sarpi, Della 
é potesta de’ prencipi, p. 80. 

232 103. Che per esser cattivo il Prencipe non resta di esser da Dio.” Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, p. 
82. 

33 «108, Che pid pontefici hanno commandato contro la verita, che non prencipi.” Sarpi, De/la potesta de’ 
prencipi, p. 82. 

°44 «110. Che contro il Prencipe cattivo non é lecito ribellarsi, né machinare contro la persona 0 governo.” 
Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, p. 82. 

*35 111, Che non é lecito dir male di lui.” Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, p. 82. 

*36 112. Il cristiano e in obligo di star soggetto alli prencipi cattivi, come alli buoni.” Sarpi, Della potesta 
de’ prencipi, p. 82. 

°37<115_ Se il Prencipe pud esser scommunicato dalli ministri ecclesiastici.” Sarpi, Della potesta de’ 
prencipi, p. 82. 

°38 116. Che la scommunica non leva alcuna soggezione.” Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, p. 82. 
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approach under the Empire."”*? The Latin church, by contrast, had been on the wrong 
path, “disordered for the last 550 years by its own ministers, who under the pretext of 
religion have attempted to create a monarchy."?”° But “learned and pious men, and good 
princes have opposed this project as antithetical to the Word of God."*"! 

Sarpi now turned to a litany of the abuses of the Roman church, which in his view 
included falsifying the ancient writers,” falsifying in the modern writers under the rubric 
of censorship,” seizing control of the printing presses, and forcing everyone to talk in 
their way." The papal bull Jn Coena Domini, noted Sarpi, was the high point of this 
process, which was still going on in Sarpi's time.” This was the celebrated papal bull 
issued yearly around Easter time from 1363 to 1770 containing a condemnation of 
heresy, schism, sacrilege, and the violation of papal and ecclesiastical privilege, phrased 
in a way which seemed to make the popes pre-eminent. Jn Coena Domini was one of 
Sarpi’s favorite targets during the Interdict struggle and thereafter. 

There was in Sarpi's view no right under natural law to resist a temporal ruler, but 
there was a right to resist these spiritual abuses: "it is not only permitted but meritorious 


1246 


and recommended by pious men to resist against these usurpations."""” From the point of 


°3° «127. Che la Chiesa greca e tutte le altre d’i cristiani hanno tenuto questo stile dove hanno avuto 
Vimperio.” Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, p. 83. 

240 198 Che la Chiesa latina da 550 anni in qua é stata disordinata dalli ministri, quali sotto pretesto di 
religione hanno tentato formar una monarchia.” Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, p. 83. 

*41 199. Che gli uomini dotti e pii, e li buoni prencipi si sono opposti a questa intrapresa, come contraria 
alla parola di Dio.” Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, p. 83. 

2 «154. Falsificar li veri antiqui.” Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, p. 85. 

*43 «155, Falsificar li moderni sotto nome d’espurgarli.” Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, p. 85. 

*4 «156, Farsi patroni delle stampe, e far parlar tutti a lor modo.” Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, p. 85. 
*45 «159. Che la bolla Jn Coena Domini é stata il colmo, e quello che se ne fa adesso.” Sarpi, Della potesta 
de’ prencipi, p. 85. 

*46 “183. Che non solo é lecito, ma anco meritorio e consegliato dalli uomini pii il resistere a queste 
usurpazioni.” Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, p. 87. 
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view of expediency, Sarpi concluded that the promotion of anti-popes was not an 
effective tactic.“” Promoting the idea of a general church council was much to be 
preferred — another echo of the Interdict dispute.”** Above all, the Inquisition had to be 
bridled.”” 

These blunt propositions leave little doubt about Sarpi's support for absolutism 
and authoritarianism, with nuances which place him closer to modern statism than to the 
older theory of the divine right of kings. Thanks to the archives of the Holy Office in 
Rome, we can document to some extent that Sarpi's statist views were shared in the same 
form by other members of his faction. In the summer of 1610, a group of prelates 
associated with the Inquisition met in Rome to discuss a series of propositions which had 
been propounded by Fulgenzio Micanzio in his celebrated Lenten sermons of 1609, 
which had caused such a stir across Europe. Remarkably, Micanzio’s spirituality was 
also heavily tinged with Sarpian absolutism. Among the propositions discussed and 
condemned were the idea that "the secular and royal power derives immediately from 
God, and there is no man who can grant it.” This was dismissed by all the judges as false, 
foolhardy, and erroneous, and the addition that no man can take it away was a heretical 
because it removed the subordination of secular power to the Pope. The formulation, the 


prelates agreed, was meant by the speaker to lead towards schism.””’ Another of 


*47 «187, Che non é buon rimedio il far antipapi.” Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, p. 87. 

*48 «188. Della superiorita del concilio.” Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, p. 87. 

* «195, Regolar convenientemente |’ Ufficio dell’ Inquisizione.” Sarpi, Della potesta de’ prencipi, p. 87. 
250 «7 4 potesta laica et Regia dipende immediatamente da Dio, et non é huomo, che la possa dare.” Rein, 
Paolo Sarpi und die Protestanten (Helsingfors 1904), p. 224. 
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Micanzio’s Lenten ideas was that “temporal kingdoms come directly from God.”**! The 
Holy Office found that this proposition shared all the problems of the previous one and 
condemned it for that reason. Micanzio supported Sarpi's view that princes had to be 
obeyed, even if they were evil and infidel.” The Holy Office ministers found that this 
proposition in itself did not merit condemnation, but because of the intentions of the 
speaker, which could be deduced from his other propositions, especially the following 
one, he was rendered suspect of heresy on this count. A fourth political-religious question 
proposed by Micanzio was “What greater insanity could ever be expressed, than the idea 
that persons could be found who are not subject to a prince?” The Holy Office concluded 
that this proposition was at the minimum erroneous, since it intended to subject all 
ecclesiastical persons to secular princes. And, “the fact that it says that all opponents of 
this view are crazy is slanderous.””*? Micanzio was found guilty of heresy on many other 
counts. Sarpi and Micanzio may thus in reality be closer to absolutism and 


authoritarianism than they are to the Atlantic republican tradition. 


*5! «7 i Regni temporali sono immediatamente da Dio.” Rein, p. 224. 

?5? “Alli Principi si deve obedire, ancorché cattivi et Infideli.” Rein, p. 224. 

253 “Che maggior pazzia si puo dire, che si trovino persone, che non siano soggette a Prencipi? Censura: 
Omnes censuerunt propositionem ad minimum esse erroneam, cum intendat subjicere omnes personas 
Ecclesiasticas Principibus secularibus. Quoad id, quod dicit asserere opponentes esse stultitiam: esse 
iniuriosam.” Rein, p. 224. 


CHAPTER VII: “THE THEATER OF THE TRAGEDY WILL BE GERMANY” 


“T suspect that the theater of the tragedy will be Germany, 
where a body which is sick and full of evil humors must 
combat a body which is healthy and courageous." Sarpi to 
Jean Hotman de Villiers, February 1613. ! 

“Based on the reports that are arriving here, the affairs of 
Bohemia proceed with great confusion. It will be a miracle if 
they end without blood.” Sarpi to Castrino, July 1609.7 
“...there would be a universal religious war. I expect that, if 


this happens, history will call it a holy war (bellum sacrum).” 


Sarpi to Jean Hotman de Villiers, February 1613. 


The political and religious situation of Germany always occupied a place of 
particular importance in Sarpi's overall strategic calculations. Half a decade before the 
outbreak of hostilities in Bohemia, the 1618 events that have traditionally been regarded 
as the overture of the great conflagration of the Thirty Years’ War, Sarpi predicted in a 
letter to Hotman: 
“T suspect that the theater of the tragedy will be Germany, where a body 
which is sick and full of evil humors must combat a body which is healthy 
and courageous." 

Sarpi's notion that the Holy Roman Empire potentially represented the most promising 


terrain for the unleashing of the apocalyptic war of religion to which he was relentlessly 


' “Dubito che il teatro della tragedia sara la Germania.....” Sarpi to Jean Hotman de Villiers, 18 February 
1613, LAG, p. 211. 

* “Le cose di Boemia, per gli avvisi che vengono qui, passano con gran confusione. Maraviglia sara se 
termineranno senza sangue....” Sarpi to Castrino, 7 July 1609, LAP, vol. II, p. 44. 

3« Ja guerra sarebbe universale di religione. Io aspetto che, se succeede, debbia nelli tempi seguenti esser 
chiamata bellum sacrum.” Sarpi to Jerdme Groslot de l’Isle, 30 March 1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 117. 

*“Dubito che il teatro della tragedia sara la Germania, dovendo un corpo infermo et pieno di cattivi humori 
combattere con un sano, et gagliardo.” Sarpi to Jean Hotman de Villiers, 18 February 1613, LAG, p. 211. 
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committed appears, as we will see, in numerous letters and judgments over a period of 
years. During the decade and a half after the beginning of the Interdict crisis in 1605, 
Sarpi and his co-thinkers experienced numerous disappointments -- in the Netherlands, 
with the Twelve Years’ Truce; in France, with their differences with Henry IV; and in 
England, with the stubborn inaction of James I. In this context, Sarpi formulated his 
perspective, expressed in a 1609 letter to Antonio Foscarini in Paris, that the future 
growth of the faction he referred to as "our academy" would henceforth depend on 
securing German recruits and an increased influence on German affairs.” In a number of 
letters, Sarpi contrasted the convergence of Venetian aims with those of the Calvinists of 
the Holy Roman Empire, in contrast to the diverging views he had experienced with 
English Protestants, who were not ready to take the necessary actions, and with the 
majority of French Huguenots. Sarpi also viewed the Holy Roman Empire as a theater of 
operations in which it was imperative to combat the power of the Jesuit order, especially 
to the extent that it enjoyed the protection of the Austrian Habsburgs. Sarpi's intensive 
personal relation and correspondence with Christoph von Dohna (and his brother 
Achatius von Dohna) is indicative of his ability to impact and influence German affairs. 
Von Dohna was after all the main adviser to Christian von Anhalt, the most incendiary 
spokesman for the Calvinist party in the empire, the dominant force in the decisions of 


Frederick V of the Palatinate, the founder of the Protestant Union of Lutherans and 





> “T ’accademia nostra non pud caminar inanti, salvo che entrandovi alemanni, che hanno i medesimi spiriti 
e fine; quelli d’Inghilterra sono buone persone, ma attendono a certa sorte di lettere, che non sono per 
prattica, pure, per far numero e dar riputazione, sono buoni; gli heretici di Francia sono per lo pit huomini 
cattivi e ben conosciutin da V.E.; perd se ne potrebbe eccentuare alcun ottimo, come Plessis...” Sarpi to 
Foscarini, 9 December 1609, Aevum XI (1937), p. 57. 
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Calvinists created on 14 May 1608, and finally the commander of the Palatine Army in 
the struggles of 1619 and 1620.° The almost hypnotic personal ascendancy of Anhalt over 
the hapless Frederick V made this a channel of influence which was well worth 
cultivating.’ At various points in Sarpi's letters, he suggested that the affairs of Germany 
were the vehicles for his greatest hopes — meaning, as usual, the unleashing of a general 


war of religion; here is a typical sample from 1611, the year that Matthias of Habsburg 


° As the aggressive leader of the restless and malcontent Calvinist faction in the empire, von Anhalt 
notoriously embodied some of the most extreme views to be found anywhere on the Imperial political 
spectrum. In his deep conviction that a general war of religion was inevitable, desirable, and probably 
both, von Anhalt expressed an outlook that was congenial to that of Sarpi. As Gardiner wrote of Anhalt and 
his radical Calvinist following: “Excluded from the benefits of the peace of Augsburg, which knew of no 
Protestant body except of the Lutheran, the Calvinists were apt to talk about the institutions of the empire in 
a manner so disparaging as to give offense to Lutherans and Catholics alike. Of this Calvinist feeling 
Christian of Anhalt became the personification the leadership of the Calvinists states in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century would naturally have devolved on Frederick IV, Elector Palatine. But Frederick was 
an incapable drunkard, and his counselors, with Christian at their head, were left to act in his name. 
Christian of Anhalt possessed a brain of inexhaustible fertility. As soon as one plan which he had framed 
appeared impracticable, he was ready with another. He was a born diplomatist, and all the chief politicians 
of Europe were intimately known to him by report, whilst with many of them he carried on a close personal 
intercourse. His leading idea was that the maintenance of peace was hopeless, and that either Protestantism 
must get rid of the house of Austria, or the house of Austria would get rid of Protestantism. Whether this 
were true or false, it is certain that he committed terrible fault of underestimating his enemy. Whilst 
Maximilian was drilling soldiers and saving money, Christian was trusting to mere diplomatic finesse. He 
had no idea of the tenacity with which men will cling to institutions, however rotten, till they feel sure that 
some other institutions will be substituted for them, or of the strength which Maximilian derived from the 
appearance of conservatism in which his revolutionary designs were shrouded even from his own 
observation. In order to give to Protestantism that development which increasingly was necessary to its 
safety, it would be needful to overthrow the authority of the Emperor and of the Diet. And if the Emperor 
and the Diet were overthrown, what had Christian to offer to save Germany from anarchy? If his plan 
included, as there is little doubt that it did, the seizure of the lands of the neighboring bishops, and a fresh 
secularization of ecclesiastical property, even Protestant towns might begin to ask whether their turn would 
not come next. A return to the old days of private war and the law of the strongest would be welcome to 
very few." Gardiner, p. 18.. 

’ Frederick was a member of the Wittelsbach family, to which Maximilian of Bavaria also belonged. "The 
Elector himself was so obviously in the hands of his minister that he could do nothing to alleviate these 
growing doubts. It was Frederick's misfortune to be wholly inoffensive and wholly inadequate, so that his 
allies drifted with him to the approaching abyss without gaining confidence to support them or finding the 
occasion to break with him. The one excuse for an Anhalt’s transparent dishonesty was that he invariably 
deceived himself; no one could have been more aggressively certain that he was master of the situation. 
And a to his confidence he had other qualities calculated to enslave the respect of his master.... It is easy to 
understand why the Elector so far violated all the conventions of his time as to address his minister as ‘Mon 
pére,’ and subscribed himself ‘your very humble and very obedient son to do you service.’” Wedgwood, p. 
54. 
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finally ousted Rudolf as Holy Roman Emperor: "The eyes of everyone but turned towards 
the affairs of Germany, which are so momentous and of such great consequence, that 
greater ones could not be imagined."® 

Sarpi’s sustained attention to German affairs went back to the fateful August 1608 
visit of Christoph von Dohna in Venice. Sarpi had argued to von Dohna on that occasion 
that the Venetian government was totally unaware of what was going on in Germany -- a 
proposition which is hard to believe, given the considerable interests of the Venetians in 
the politics of the Holy Roman Empire mirrored in diplomatic correspondence going 
back to the times of Gasparo Contarini, Gregory of Heimburg, and earlier. “We know as 
much about German affairs here as we know about China," Sarpi had told von Dohna. "It 
is believed that the house of Austria rules, or at least keeps everyone else intimidated. 
The Jesuits and the King of Spain have deliberately persecuted Calvinism in a nearby 
areas like Styria and Carinthia, so it would not touch Italy.... because of the wars of 
Charles V, and the reports that were spread, it was believed here that Calvinism brought 
with it war and the subversion of the state, and for this reason they decided to keep it far 
away.”"” Among a thousand nobles of the Venetian patriciate, Sarpi assured von Dohna, 


only a hundred had any idea of what was going on in Germany, and only thirty had any 


® “Gli occhi di tutti sono rivolti alle cose di Germania, le quali sono di tanto momento e cosi gran 
consequenza, che maggior non si potrebbe pensare.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de l’Isle, 29 March 1611, 
LAP, vol. I, p. 167. 

° “(Fra Paolo]: -- Delle cose d’Alemagna si sa qui tanto che di China. Si crede che la casa d’ Austria 
signoreggi, o per manco tenghi in timore tutti. I gesuiti e ‘| re di Spagna hanno fatto a posta perseguir la 
religione [riformata] in questi confini, in Stiria e Carinzia, perché non toccasse I’Italia. ...Per la guerra di 
Carlo V, e per la fama che ne fu sparsa, si credeva che quella religione riformata portava seco guerra e 
mutazione di Stato, e, per questo, fu conchiuso di tenerla lontana....” Sarpi-von Dohna conversation, 4 
August 1608, LAP, vol. II, p. 123. 
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in-depth understanding. '° Sarpi attempted to convince von Dohna that even in the time 
of the Interdict, when every possible source of help for the Venetians anywhere in Europe 
was actively discussed, the idea of getting help from Germany did not come up." 

Sarpi’s assertion of complete Venetian ignorance about German affairs appears to 
be somewhat disingenuous. Only a year later, we find Sarpi assuring Groslot that he is 
well-informed, not just about what is happening in Prague, but also concerning many 
other places in the Holy Roman Empire.'” Even a proposition of sending a Venetian 
ambassador to the Imperial electors, Sarpi complained, was constantly hampered by the 
inertia of the blind partisans of the status quo who argued that anything new was by 
definition unnecessary.'* But even with this caveat, it is clear that Sarpi and von Dohna 
had developed a close working relation lasting over a number of years, and that von 


Dohna can be confidently included as a member of the Sarpi network." 


'0 “Fra mille nobili, appena cento sanno che sia |’ Alemagna, e, fra questi cento, a fatica trenta n’hanno 
qualche cognizione particolare.” Sarpi-von Dohna conversation, August 4 1608, LAP, vol. II, p. 124. 

'l “'Fra Paolo]: --...e se gli altri principi non potevan aiutare, che aiuto potrebbono eglino dare a noi, o altri 
forestieri, contr’il papa? Del tempo delle nostre differenze col papa, s’é parlato del conte Maurizio, del 
conte Guilielmo suo parente, del monsignor Ledighiera, perché sono conosciuti, ma i principi di Alemagna 
non sono conosciuti. Sarpi-von Dohna conversation, August 4 1608, LAP, vol. II, p. 124. 

'2 “Mfi sono stati molto grati li avvisi da Praga, che confermano le stesse cose che noi abbiamo qui da quelle 
regioni: si come anco da tutti li luochi di Germania siamo bene awvisati.” Sarpi to Jeré6me Groslot de I’Isle, 
18 August 1609, ZAP, vol. I, p. 91. 

'3 “Molte volte, s’é gia trattato di mandare un ambasciatore agli Elettori, ma, perché é cosa nuova, e 
Vaffirmativa tanto é difficile a ottenere perché ha tanti contradittori, non é riuscito, dicendosi: ‘ perché sta 
novita, non é bisogno....’” Sarpi-von Dohna conversation, 7 August 1608, LAP, vol. II, p. 126. 

At various times, for example, Sarpi wrote to von Dohna about obscure projects, sometimes involving 
von Anhalt. In a letter sent to von Dohna after his visit to Venice in 1613, Sarpi referred to an operation 
they had discussed together: “Credo che vi sii tempo per mandarli la minuta di che parlammo insieme, e 
pero differisco.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 15 December 1613, LAP, vol. II, p. 179. Much of the Sarpi-von 
Dohna correspondence was coded, and some of this it yet to be deciphered, which seems to confirm the 
confidence in the quality of Venetian ciphers expressed by the Friar: “...averemo occasione di trattar 
insieme con lettere, essendoci cifra con quale ogni cosa puo esser scritta....” Sarpi to von Dohna, 24 April 
1614, LAP, vol. II, p. 182. 
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The peace stipulated between the Turks and the Habsburgs in 1606, by removing 
the outside military threat, had opened the door (as in the Netherlands) to a recrudescence 
of the internal religious conflict. In much of the territory controlled by the Habsburgs, 
Protestantism, sometimes in the more aggressive form of Calvinism, had become the 
majority creed of an increasingly recalcitrant nobility: “By 1580, 90% of the nobles of 
Lower Austria (Vienna) were Protestant, mainly Lutherans, and the same situation 
obtained in Upper Austria (Linz), where there were also some Calvinists. With the 
increased activities of the Jesuits after 1590, there was a pronounced tendency for noble 
families to revert to Catholicism.”!* 

In 1606-1607, Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, an ambitious and formidable rival of 
the Habsburgs, seized control of the largely Protestant imperial free city of Donauwérth, 
provoking broad fear and resentment among the Protestant rulers of the Holy Roman 
Empire. This incident enabled von Anhalt to advance his plan for organizing the 
Protestants, both princes and free cities, into a single bloc or faction within the empire, a 
process which Sarpi followed closely and praised effusively.'° Because of the 
Donauworth crisis, Sarpi reported that he had begun to shift his strategic attention away 
from the Netherlands and towards Germany, owing to the greater promise of German 
affairs.'’ Sarpi told Groslot that Pope Paul V, being urged to pay more attention to the 


serious situation of Hungary and Germany, had responded that the papacy had very little 


'S Parker, TTYW, pp. 5-6. 

'® “Tn Germania, per la causa di Donavert, si é restretta grandissima intelligenza tra li principi di quello 
stato, e gran parte delle citta franche.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de l’Isle, April 1608, ZAP, vol. I, p. 12. 

'7 “Adesso noi, ch’aveamo gli occhi tutti volti alli Paesi Bassi, gli abbiamo rivoltati in Germania, come a 
negozio di maggior stima.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, April 1608, ZAP, vol. I, p. 12. 
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to lose in those regions. Sarpi regarded this attitude as new proof of the impiety and 
cruelty of the pontiff, and so informed his correspondents.'® 

When the feckless Emperor Rudolph, the patron of Kepler, attempted to crush 
Protestantism in the years after 1606, he generated a backlash against himself which was 
so powerful as to threaten the entire position of the house of Habsburg. The only way to 
save the fortunes of the family was for Matthias to put himself at the head of the 
opposition to Rudolf, resulting after prolonged conflict in a power-sharing agreement by 
which Matthias was left in control of Austria and Hungary, while Rudolf had to content 
himself with Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. Sarpi became convinced during this time 
that any permanent settlement of the affairs of the empire was virtually excluded, given 
the mutual suspicions which would tend to undermine any short-term accord, so that 
sooner or later divisions would emerge that would be even greater than the current ones.!” 
At the beginning of the political crisis in Austria, Sarpi reported it was widely believed 
that there was a secret deal between the apparently contending brothers, with the goal of 
attacking someone else. After that, it was believed that Rudolf was destined to retire to a 
monastery. But, by mid summer of 1608, Sarpi had concluded that the elevation of 


Matthias as an alternative to Rudolf had been the result of "a conspiracy of the entire 


'8«  essendoli rimostrato che bisogna lasciar le cose leggieri ed attendere alle gravi quali sono le 


ungariche e germane, rispose: ‘La ci é poco da perdere.’ Resta che ci confermiamo nell’ opinione della 
impieta e crudelta de’ tali.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, April 1608, ZAP, vol. I, p. 12. 

'° <7 @ cose di Germania, secondo I’opinione comune, si accorderanno. Jo perd non veggo che possino 
ricevere fortuna durabile: dubito d’un accordo pieno di diffidenze, e che sii per tornare in divisione 
maggiore della presente.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 8 July 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 17. 
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house of Habsburg, with some foreign princes, against the Emperor."”” Sarpi was also 
very much aware that, although the population of Germany was inherently quite 
powerful, the existing form of government of the Holy Roman Empire was inherently 
unworkable.”! Still, as Sarpi continuously complained, the beginning of the 17th century 
was a time of seemingly overwhelming inertia, when it appeared extraordinarily difficult 
to turn even a serious crisis into an actual war. “We have seen (we must confess) the 
settlement of controversies as important as those which in other times have shaken the 
entire universe. This last one, concerning the Emperor, will surprise me if it does not 
produce consequences similar to barricades."”” Sarpi stressed again and again in his 
letters that the social dislocations going on in Austria were “huge."”* The process of 
getting Matthias elected as King of Hungary in 1608 turned out to be exceptionally 
difficult. Sarpi observed these events carefully, noting that Matthias, who had already 
been forced to grant religious tolerance to the Magyars, would turn out to be a king in 
name only.”* Matthias, Sarpi noted, had turned most power over to his royal lieutenant 
governor Istvan Ilyeshazy Iléshazai, who was the palatine or top official of the court. 


But Matthias, according to Sarpi's intelligence, was doing everything possible to incite 


°°“) principio dei moti austriaci...Appresso parve che fusse stimato una congiura di tutta la casa e di 
qualche altro principe forastiero, contro la maesta imperiale.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 8 July 
1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 18. 

2I« esi come stimo la forza di quei popoli come merita, cosi reputo il governo pieno d’imperfezioni.” 
Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 8 July 1608, ZAP, vol. I, p. 18. 

>? « Abbiamo veduto (bisogna confessarlo) composte cosi importanti controversie, come quelle che in altri 
tempi hanno commosso tutto l’universo. L’ ultima, spettante all’imperatore, mi rende attonito se non trae 
seco consequenza simile alle barricate.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 22 July 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 23. 
°3 <7 i moti nell’ Austria sono grandissimi, volendo quelli della confessione agostana le chiese loro aperte.” 
Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 30 September 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 39. 

*4 «7 i avvisi che di Ongaria ci vengono, portano nuove non molto a proposito per la grandezza di Mattias, il 
quale se avera quell regno, cid sara pit di nome che altrimenti. Gia sono risoluti di eleggere il palatino....” 
Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 25 November 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 50. 
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the rebellion of Bohemia against Rudolph, while the latter was trying to foment a revolt 
against Matthias in Moravia and in that part of Austria which he retained. "Things are 
full of confusion," Sarpi commented.”° Matthias was in danger of becoming a king of 
chess with little power, he opined.”® 

Watching all this conflict and disarray with the greatest attention, Sarpi 
commented to Groslot that “inside that empire the evil humors are multiplying so much, 
that a crisis will necessarily ensue in short order, which will either be terminal, or will 
purge it in such a way that it will remain in greater perfection than before."”’ The Jesuits, 
Sarpi judged, were henceforward on the defensive in Germany, attempting more to retain 
what they had acquired than to make advances in Italy.”® Partly because of the division in 
the ruling house, the Bohemian Protestant nobility was able to extract from an unwilling 
Rudolf the Letter of Majesty of 1609, which granted them freedom of conscience, 
although not true freedom to worship as they chose. In this, Sarpi was fascinated by the 
endless possibilities for religious conflict. Sarpi did not exclude the option of a 
comprehensive deal involving the Pope, the Jesuits, and the King of Spain. But how, he 
asked, would this be compatible with the freedom of religion established by Matthias in 


Austria and Moravia, where Rudolph had tried to suppress it? “I cannot understand this,” 





*S« | & fatto Illiaschiassi, uomo di valor eccellente, regio luogotenente, il quale governa affatto come re; si 


che a Mattias resta il nome regio e 40 mila fiorini. Egli al presente s’affatica di far che la Boemia si ribelli 
all’ imperatore; e questo adoperara che la Moravia ed Austria (quella mezza pero che tiene) si ribelli a lui. 
Le cose sono piene di confusione.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 20 January 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 63. 
*6 “T ¢ cose d’ Austria [si] turbano pit che mai, e Mattias vorrd essere un re di scacchi.” Sarpi to Jeréme 
Groslot de I’Isle, 17 March 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 71. 

*7 “Ty quel’imperio moltiplicano cosi li cattivi umori, che é necessario in breve ne segua una crisi, quale o 
vero lo conduca al fine, o lo purghi di maniera che resti in maggiore perfezione che mai.” Sarpi to Jer6me 
Groslot de ’Isle, 4 September 1607, LAP, vol. I, p. 5. 

*8 “Giudico che li padri, come savii, abbino al presente maggior pensiero di conservare le cose loro in 
Germania, che acquistarle qua.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 27 March 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 14. 
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wrote Sarpi from behind his mask. "For me, this is an impenetrable mystery."”’ Sarpi 
regarded Bohemia, which ultimately turned out to be the incubator of the great conflict, 
as a significant field of Jesuit operations, and tried to blame conflicts there on them. At 
the same time, he pretended he was mystified about the goals the Jesuits were pursuing.” 
As the agitation of the Bohemian Protestant nobility against the Catholic 
restoration attempted by Emperor Rudolf intensified in the summer of 1609, Sarpi 
forecast that “it will be a marvel if Bohemian affairs will end without bloodshed, because 
we understand that the estates of that kingdom have already elected a general and a field 
marshal.” Sarpi thought that the Bohemian conflict might become part of a "big blaze" if 
the Jiilich-Cleve dispute which was going on at the same time were to deteriorate.*' Even 
so, Sarpi was continually haunted by the obsessive thought that war might be impossible 
to provoke because of the soporific character of the age, so that the Bohemian crisis 
might finally end without bloodshed.” In the meantime, Sarpi focused on the unstable 
and untenable predicament of Emperor Rudolf, telling von Dohna and von Anhalt: “It 


seems to me impossible to his Imperial Majesty, attacked first by the confederation of his 





°° “Non faccio dubbio che con lui non s’intendi il papa, il re di Spagna, e li gesuiti. Come questo stii con 
aver Mattias concesso liberta di religione all’ Austria ed alla Moravia, dove |’imperatore |’ aveva levata, io 
non la posso intendere: appresso di me é un misterio impenetrabile.” Sarpi to Jeroéme Groslot de I’Isle, 5 
August 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 26. 

3° «Non si dubita che li movimenti veduti in Boemia non siino stati maneggiati da loro, se bene per ancora 
non sono scoperti né si vede dove mirino.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 2 September 1608, LAP, vol. 
I, p. 32. 

3! “1 ¢ cose di Boemia, per gli avvisi che vengono qui, passano con gran confusione. Maraviglia sara se 
termineranno senza sangue, poiché s’intende che gli stati de quel regno abbiano gia eletto un generale ed un 
maresciallo di campo; cosi, se il negozio de Cléves, che par niente adesso, non sii causa di qualche grande 
incendio.” Sarpi to Castrino, 7 July 1609, LAP, vol. Il, p. 44. 

32 “Tn fatto, questa € una stagione di secolo inchinata molto al comporre le cose: io credo che se anco doi 
eserciti fossero a fronte, partirebbono d’accordo senza its sfodrar spada. Poiché le cose di Boemia passano 
senza Sangue, si puo sperare che altra guerra non convenga a questi tempi, se non di parole.” Sarpi to 
Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 7 July 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 85. 
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entire house, then by the Hungarian revolt, and now by the Bohemian conspiracy, can 
remain where he is. But how will the Jiilich crisis turn out? If the pretenders do not act 
soon, those duchies will be divided, and if they do that, war will break out and will last 
for many years.”*° A short time later, Sarpi thanked Groslot for certain intelligence 
reports concerning the situation in Prague: he repeated his view that the dominant 
tendency in the world was to cling to peace, and darkly suggested that part of the fault lay 
with Henry IV of France, who was interfering for an evil purpose, and, with his ambition 


to be the arbiter of every issue, was headed towards universal hatred.** 


SARPI: “CIVIL WAR” IN THE EMPIRE 


Sarpi was extraordinarily anxious to see substantial progress in the organizing 
work of Christian von Anhalt towards the creation of what would become the Protestant 
Union of 1608. The Protestant Union was officially formed on 14 May 1608, but Sarpi 
was impatient to see it take action, and wanted more attention to the matter in Venice.” 


But Sarpi lamented that so many meetings of the German Protestant princes were not 





°3 “Mii par impossibile che la maesta imperiale [di Rodolfo II d’ Asburgo], violata prima con la 
confederazione di casa sua tutta, poi con le armi ongare, ora con la coniurazione boema, possi restar nello 
stato presente. Ma la cosa di Gulich come passera? Se li pretendenti non proveggono presto, ecco quelli 
Stati divisi: se lo fanno, la guerra é rotta per durar molti anni.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 4 August 1609, LAP, 
vol. II, p. 155. 

4 “Mii sono stati molto grati li avvisi da Praga, che confermano le stesse cose che noi abbiamo qui da quelle 
regioni: si come anco da tutti li luochi di Germania siamo bene avvisati. Non so pronosticare se la pace 
universale, in quale il mondo versa, sii per durare o per interrompersi con le cose di Cléves: inchino 
nondimeno a credere piu tosto pace che guerra, con suspicione che chi s’intromette lo faccia per male, 
com’é il suo solito; purché col voler esser arbitri d’ogni negozio, non incorrano un odio unversale.” Sarpi to 
Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 18 August 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 91. 

*° “S*intende qui che li principi de Germania si radunino in molti luoghi, ma non si penetra il fondo, perché 
noi qua non facciamo nessun conto delle cose di quell’ imperio....” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 5 
August 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 27. 
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producing any appreciable effects. He returned again and again to his favorite theme that 
the tendency of the world was towards peace, and that even two armies drawn up in battle 
formation with pikes ready and arquebuses firing would probably not lead to battle. "We 
have seen such large occasions for war terminate in peace, that we must believe that war 
will not break out except from some totally opposite occasion."* 2 Sarpi grew more 
optimistic when he saw that the organizing efforts among the German Protestant princes 
were extremely displeasing to the Pope.’’ As the Protestant Union took shape, just as the 
Dutch truce was beginning, Sarpi urged von Dohna to work for a rapprochement among 
the German Protestant princes and the rulers of the Italian states, “both for our common 
reputation, as well as for all the good results that might follow.”** In 1609, the Protestant 
Union of Schwabisch Hall was answered by the formation in Mainz of Catholic League 
of German princes under the leadership of Maximilian of Bavaria. Germany was now 
divided into two opposing military and religious blocs, and Sarpi saw that the 
possibilities for conflict were indeed substantial, writing that “now all thoughts turn to 
Germany, where it appears that the dispute about Jiilich-Cleve is not the main thing, 
because the two leagues, the Catholic one of Mainz and the other Protestant one of 


Schwabisch Hall face off, and if they do not conflict for one reason, they will conflict for 


36 “7 i principi di Germania fanno varie e frequenti adunazioni, né si vede percié effetto. Il mondo al 
presente é cosi inclinato alla pace, che se io vedessi doi eserciti a fronte con le picche basse e fuoco alli 
archibugi, pronosticarei che dovessero ritirarsi ambidua a casa. Abbiamo veduto occasioni di guerra tanto 
grandi terminate in pace, che bisogna credere non potersi rompere se non per occasione di contrario.” Sarpi 
to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 26 August 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 29. 

>7 “Tn Germania, li principi si vanno collegando: cosa che al papa dispiace sommamente.” Sarpi to Jerome 
Groslot de I’Isle, 2 September 1608, ZAP, vol. I, p. 34. 

38 Qua spero terminara anco la riduzione de’ principi Germani; solo mi duole che non nasca qualche 
scambievole cognizione tra loro e li nostri italiani, cosi per reputazione commune, come anco per tutti li 
buoni rispetti che possono nascere.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 28 April 1609, LAP, vol. IL, p. 148. 
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another."*” Sarpi emphasized this point to Hotman de Villiers, stressing that “the two 
leagues constituted in Germany at Halle and that Mainz, can only throw the empire into 
civil war, if not now, then at least soon.””” 

Sarpi was also aware that the existence of these two opposing confessional blocks 
could well lead to the intervention of external powers into the conflicts of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Naturally, he saw this danger as being greater on the Catholic side, 
writing: "it is a sure thing that the league of Mainz has attempted to unite itself with the 
Pope, the King of Spain, and the Emperor. "41 Sarpi also accused the Catholic side of 
attempting to deflect outward the religious tensions in the empire by starting a war with 
the Ottomans: “They are trying another thing to divert the war away from those regions, 
and this by inciting another war in Hungary with the Turks: the nuncio and the Spanish 
ambassador in Prague are working on this with all their energy, attempting to bring it 
about by mistreating a Turkish envoy to the Emperor with every imaginable barbarity."*” 


In the spring of 1609, the religious and dynastic conflicts in Austria, which had 


temporarily died down, were heating up once again, and Bohemia was even more 





*° “Adesso tutti i pensieri sono volti alla Germania, dove anco pare che il negozio de Cléves non sii 
principale, poiché le due leghe, una [cattolica] di Magonza e l’altra [protestante] di Halla, opposite se non 
averanno contenzione per quella causa, l’averanno per altra.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 9 December 
1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 101. 

“° «1 e due leghe gia constituite in Germania, di Hala et di Magonza, non possono se non metter in guerra 
civil l’imperio, se non in questo tempo, almeno con qualche progresso.” Sarpi to Jean Hotman de Villiers, 
29 January 1610, LAG, p. 188. 

‘I «F bene cosa certa che la lega di Magonza ha ricercato che si unisca con lei il papa, il re di Spagna e 
l’imperatore.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de l’Isle, 9 December 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 101. 

” “Un altro capo tentano per divertir la guerra da quelle regioni, e questo con eccitar un’altra guerra in 
Ongaria con Turchi: a che s’affaticano il nuncio e l’ambasciatore spagnolo in Praga con tutte le forze; e per 
effettuarlo hanno fatto trattar un ambasciator turco, andato all’imperatore, con ogni immaginabil barbarie.” 
Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 22 December 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 103. 
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unstable.” In the late winter of 1610, Sarpi estimated that, if the Duke Christian II of 
Saxony where to join Anhalt’s Protestant Union, “there would be a universal religious 
war. J expect that, if this happens, history will call it a holy war (bellum sacrum).”* The 
unstable and doctrinaire Rudolf continued his attempts to eliminate organized 
Protestantism in his territories, leading in 1610 to a new round of armed revolt, which 
culminated then in 1611 with Rudolf being finally deprived of effective power by 
Matthias.*° 1610 was also the year when it was expected that Henry IV of France might 
launch military operations across the western border of the Holy Roman Empire. In April 
1610, Sarpi thought that war was imminent, but that it would become more at the expense 
of foreign powers than of the Germans themselves. He hinted ominously that Henry IV 
might betray his German allies.*° As long as Henry IV remained in the picture, Sarpi 
offered a very pessimistic evaluation of German Protestant prospects to von Dohna and 


von Anhalt, writing just before the Paris assassination: “If it will be war in Germany, 


there is little hope for Calvinism, and undoubtedly the Pope will benefit greatly."*” 


“3 “1 ¢ turbazioni d’ Austria, che parevano composte, si risvegliano, ed in Boemia ne nascono di maggiori.” 
Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de l’Isle, 26 May 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 82. 
“4 7i & gran dubbio de qual parte debbi restar il duca [Cristiano IT] di Sassonia: che se esso ancora si 
mettesse della parte di Halla, la guerra sarebbe universale di religione. Io aspetto che, se succeede, debbia 
nelli tempi seguenti esser chiamata bellum sacrum.” Sarpi to Jerdéme Groslot de l’Isle, 30 March 1610, 
LAP, vol. I, p. 117. 
“5 One step in this process was the elevation of Matthias to emperor-elect of the empire. As Wotton 
reported, “We have advice out of Germany, that they have extorted from the Emperor his consent to make 
Matthias King of the Romans....” Wotton to Sir Authur Throckmorton, 8 May 1611, Life and Letters, vol. 
I, p. 507. 
“6 “In somma, si vede che per questo anno sara guerra in Germania, ma pit a spese d’ altri che a spese loro. 
Quando saranno gia in barca, bisognera ben che navighino, quando anco fossero lasciati da chi li avera dato 
aggiuto prima.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 27 April 1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 119. 

“Se sara guerra in Germania, yi & poca speranza per la religione riformata, ed indubitatamente il papa 
minara molto.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 6 May 1610, LAP, vol. II, p. 168. 
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Sarpi also noted the extension of religious conflicts and agitations into those 
Austrian provinces that were closest to Venetian territory, including Styria, Carinthia, and 
Carniola, all territories controlled by that Archduke Ferdinand of Styria who would later 
become the Holy Roman Emperor during the Thirty Years’ War. Ferdinand, whom Sarpi 
regarded as controlled by his Jesuit advisors, was attempting to rescind the religious 
concessions made by his own father, and was trying to deprive the nobility of their 
religious liberties.** Writing to Calvinists abroad, Sarpi portrayed these conflicts as a 
tremendous opportunity for introducing religious reform directly into Venice. He told 
von Dohna that religious commotion in these Austrian provinces could be "a good 
beginning for joining up with the Protestant princes of Germany."*” He told Groslot that 
the religious troubles in Styria and Carinthia were an object of great attention on the part 
of the papal court, since this was where the Holy See could “really receive greater 
damage than any other place, because of the closeness to Italy and the ease of transit."°° 
Sarpi was even more specific in a letter to Duplessis-Mornay, estimating that "if Styria 
can obtain freedom of religion, this would be a very serious wound for the whore,” 
meaning the papacy. “Styria includes Gorizia on this side of the mountains, not to 


mention a common border with Venice, and it is closely connected: if the Gospel were to 


8 “Oui Italiam ex parte nostra circumdant populi Stiriae, Carinthiae, Carniolae, sub Ferdinando archiduce 


reguntur, cuius patre vivente religionis arbitrium habebant; eo defuncto, hic successor qui a Iesuitis regitur, 
ante annos 12 populis eam libertatem ademit, nobilibus eam tollere non ausus.” Sarpi to Jacques 
Leschassier, 25 November 1608, LAG, p. 32. 

* “Se per questa causa succedesse [qualche cosa di] nuovo in luoghi vicini a Venezia, sarebbe buon 
principio per far unione coi principi protestanti d’ Alemagna.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 3 February 1609, LAP, 
vol. II, p. 141. 

°° “To credo che la corte romana pensa molto alli moti che sono in Stiria e Carinzia, dove veramente pud 
ricevere maggior danno che da qual si voglia altro luoco, per la prossimita all’Italia e per il facil transito.” 
Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 29 September 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 96. 
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be preached in public, it would easily make the leap across to us, and begin to wage a war 
against the beast."*! 

In May 1611, a year after the death of Henry IV, Sarpi reported that Pope Paul V, 
responding to concerns about the continuing religious agitations in Germany, had replied 
that war would soon break out inside France. Sarpi, for his part, remained more 
impressed with the potential of the German situation, commenting that “developments in 
Germany are huge and very extraordinary."** From time to time, Sarpi could see the 
principal components of the Holy Roman Empire descending into utter chaos due to the 
combination of dynastic and religious strife: "... the kingdom of the Hungary and 
Bohemia, with the fall of the Emperor, will not be acquired by their brother [Matthias], 
except in name only. Instead of liberty, they will obtain a confusion which could easily 
be their ruin, to the advantage of the Turks who, if they make peace with Persia as they 
are close to doing, will turn their arms against Hungary where the seeds of discord are 
multiplying because of Transylvania,” where the recalcitrant leader Bethlen Gabor was at 


work.** 





°! “Si Stiria libertatem religionis adipisceretur, vulnus esset meretrici gravissimum. Habet Goritiam citra 
montes subiectam, Venetis nedum conterminam, sed et complicitam: si Evangelium publice praedicaretur, 
ad nostros facillime transiret; bellum cum bestia gerere.” Sarpi to Duplessis-Mornay, 8 December 1609, 
LAP, vol. Il, p. 207. 

°? “A ffermo a Vostra Signoria per cosa vera, che a persona che si doleva delli moti e confusion di 
Germania, egli respose con allegrezza che le cose di 1a sarebbono terminate in bene, e che per certo la 
guerra sarebbe in Francia.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 10 May 1611, ZAP, vol. I, p. 173. 

°3 “Te cose di Germania sono grandissime e molto insolite....” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de l’Isle, 14 May 
1611, LAP, vol. I, p. 175. 

*4« eli regni d’Ongaria e Boemia, perduto l’imperatore, non saranno acquistati al fratello [Mattia 

d’ Asburgo] se non in nome; ed essi, in luoco di libert4é, daranno in una confusione che potrebbe esser 
facilmente la loro ruina, ed avvantaggio de’ turchi: li quali, se concluderanno la pace di Persia, come sono 
vicini a fare, volteranno le loro armi nell’Ongaria, dove gia pullulano li semi delle discordie, per la causa di 
Transilvania.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de I’Isle, 22 June 1611, LAP, vol. I, p. 180. 
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The eccentric Rudolf died then in 1612, allowing Matthias to become the unity 
candidate of the house of Habsburg for the post of holy Roman Emperor. During this 
phase, Sarpi thought that Matthias was depending on the Protestant faction for a 
significant part of his support, which made him turn his attention to Germany once again, 
given the possibility of destabilization.*° In all these years, von Anhalt systematically 
played the chaos card whatever he could, although he was unable to prevent Matthias 
from also securing the crown of Bohemia. Sarpi cordially supported Anhalt’s efforts, 
which he sometimes portrayed under the hypocritical guise of a quest for peace.°© Sarpi 
appeared in reality as the apostle of universal destabilization, writing to Hotman de 
Villiers that “when God wants to reform the world, he first puts it into motion, seeking 
the new form by having matter shed its old order."”’ For Sarpi, the great instigators of 
instability in the Holy Roman Empire were always and axiomatically the Jesuits.°° 
Anhalt’s diplomatic activity was undoubtedly intense, and Sarpi commented with a touch 
of irony that this prince’s deeds were as many and well-organized as his trips, great 
things could be expected.*’ One of Sarpi’s main strategic goals was to split the Pope from 


the Holy Roman Emperor, something which he regarded as quite feasible when it suited 


°° “T i occhi di tutti al presente sono rivoltati verso la Germania, dove credendosi che Cesare prende partito 
di servirsi de riformati, et sta per partire di Boemia, non si puo se non pronosticare qualche mutatione.” 
Sarpi to Jean Hotman de Villiers, 14 October 1611, ZAG, p. 200. 

°6« molta vi é speranza che il principe di Anhalt debbi operar coll’imperatore e con altri in quel luoco 
cose di momento, e massimamente se ottenera concordia: purché l’Unione basti a medicare li mali, che 
finalmente non entri guerra.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 4 August 1609, LAP, vol. I, p. 156. 

°? “Quando Dio vuol riformar il mondo, suole metterlo prima in moto, ricercando la nuova forma che la 
materia si spogli prima della vecchia.” Sarpi to Jean Hotman de Villiers, 23 June 1610, LAG, p. 192. 

*§ “Ritornando alli gesuiti, tengo per verissimo, come Vostra Signoria dice, che essi siino li disegnatori 
nelle mozioni di Germania....” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 11 November 1608, LAP, vol. I, p. 45. 
°° “Se li fatti del principe di Anhalt saranno tanti e tanto ben ordinate quanto li viaggi, dobbiamo da lui 
aspettar gran cose.” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 10 May April 1610, LAP, vol. I, p. 121. 
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him to be frank. He noted that religious ferment continued in Hungary, Bohemia, and 
Austria. In Sarpi's view, all that was missing is a powerful intervention by Great Britain 
which “could be the accomplishment of world salvation. Nothing is more useful than to 
have the Emperor separate himself from the Pope, although the truth is that the Pope has 
never given the Emperor anything but coronation.. ..”°! Sarpi, who was here writing to 
the Huguenot Groslot, was in reality well-informed about the persistent tensions between 
the Holy See and the Imperial Court. He therefore was alert to another possibility, namely 
that the Pope and the King of Spain could be divided, as Sarpi was clearly thinking in a 
letter to Groslot in February 1614.” Another possibility entertained by Sarpi was that the 
German Catholics might turn against the Pope; this he regarded as a precondition for any 
positive developments in that quarter.” The other thing that might interfere with the 
operations of those that Sarpi saw as his enemies might have been a change in the 
Spanish command structure. In late 1611, Sarpi reported that the life of the Duke of 
Lerma was in danger, and if Lerma were to be removed from the picture, Sarpi estimated 


it “would doubtless mean a great transformation of the present situation.” Even so, he 


60 : : . * 2 . : . 
“...e le turbe che nascono in Ongaria, Boemia ed Austria mostrano che non sara cosi facile continuar la 


successione: e se il re della Gran Bretagna vi si meschi....” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 10 April 
1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 226. 

6! « | potrebbe esser il compimento della salute del mondo. Nissuna cosa é pit utile, quanto che I’ 
imperatore si separi dal papa, se ben la verita é che il pontefice non ha dato altro all’imperatore che la 
coronazione....” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 10 April 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 226. 

6 essendo morto I’imperatore, il papa ed il re di Spagna hanno interesse di star uniti per li rispetti 
comuni.” (Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 14 February 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 215) 

°} “Non pare che di Germania si possi aspettar altro al presente, se non che li papisti si alienino dal papa.” 
Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 5 July 1611, ZAP, vol. I, p. 182. 
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told his correspondence the end of Lerma would not mean war but only a new type of 
stupefying leisure.” 

On the surface, Germany seemed to offer nothing more than a panorama of 
confusion, and Sarpi from time to time lamented the fate of that "so noble and generous 
region." Sarpi’s attitude might have been summed up as “ex Germania lux,” at least as 
far as the religious and political affairs of Italy were concerned. As he wrote to Groslot, 
"I will never believe that any good will come from Italy, if it does not originate in 
Germany. Past events have caused dissolution rather than Reformation." It was in any 
case inconceivable that the "grand imbroglio" in Germany could turn out to be nothing.” 
With Matthias ensconced as Holy Roman Emperor, the German situation entered a period 
of relative ebb, something that Sarpi found extremely disappointing. In 1612, he reported 
to Groslot: "right now everybody is looking towards Germany, where the majority 
opinion expects some great thing, but those who are prudent are not hoping for anything 


good."°8 Later in that same year, Sarpi found that German affairs were still the exclusive 





%#« | avviso che la vita del duca di Lerma sia in pericolo: del quale se la morte succedesse, saria senza 


nessun dubbio con gran mutazione dello stato presente; non perd con pericolo di guerra, ma d’un genere di 
ozio, e di negozio in un altro.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de l’Isle, 8 November 1611, ZAP, vol. I, p. 201. 

° “Delle cose di Germania, abbiamo nuove tanto sinistre, che ognun perde la speranza di veder altro che 
confusione: il che Dio non voglia in quella regione cosi nobile e generosa!” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de 
l'Isle, 30 August 1611, LAP, vol. I, p. 191. 

°° “Non crederd mai che da Italia venga nessun bene, se in Germania non nasce. Le cose passate hanno piu 
tosto causato dissoluzione, che riformazione.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de l’Isle, 27 September 1611, LAP, 
vol. I, p. 195. 

°7 “Non so se io possi credere che il grand’imbroglio in Germania possi risolversi in niente...” Sarpi to 
Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 23 October 1611, ZAP, vol. I, p. 199. 

% A] presente, ognuno é volto verso Germania, di dove l’universal aspetta qualche gran cosa; ma li 
prudenti non sperano niente di buono.” Sarpi to Jerdéme Groslot de I’Isle, 28 February 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 
217-218. 
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center of European interest.® Sarpi placed his hopes most of all in the continued 
aggressive activity of Christian von Anhalt, whom he knew it to be every bit as dedicated 
to war as he was. Sarpi encouraged Anhalt in a letter to his adviser Achatius von Dohna: 
“T hope for much from the prudence and the valor of the Prince of Anhalt, and I pray to 
God that he will be accompanied by his holy favor."”° 

In the Middle East, Sarpi seemed to regard the conflict between the Ottoman and 
Persian empires as a kind of stalemate. Any Turkish aggression towards the west would 
have to be limited in scope, since the Persian Emperor Abbas II would always try to 
intervene while the Turks were engaged on the opposite front.”’ But at the same time, 
Persian forces were only effective to the east of the Tigris River, so even if Ottoman 
defenses were deficient, the losses they might sustain in Mesopotamia were bound to be 
limited in scope.” 

Sarpi also maintained an extensive network of intelligence contacts and co- 
thinkers in Poland, where he was very well known even before the Interdict. In February 


1603, the Chancellor of Poland Jan Zamoyski wanted to purchase a painting by the 


famous Venetian artist, Domenico Tintoretto. One of Zamoyski's advisers, Giovanni 


° «Adesso pare che le cose di Germania abbino coperto ogni altra cosa sotto silenzio....” Sarpi to Jerome 
Groslot de I’Isle, 10 April 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 226. 

7 “To spero molto nella prudenzia e valore del principe di Anhalt, la qual prego Dio che sia accompagnata 
dalli suoi santi favori.” Sarpi to Achatius von Dohna, 9 March 1612, LAP, vol. II, p. 196. 

71 Ja guerra turchesca in Ponente non possa esser lunga, perché il Persiano [Abbas I] é principe molto 
artificioso, che sa far valere li pretesti, e, quando vedera il Turco ben implicato in Occidente, non stara 
quieto....” Sarpi to Achatius von Dohna, 9 March 1612, LAP, vol. II, p. 201. 

7« ‘tutte le forze del Persiano non si possino adoperare se non di 14 dal Tigre: onde, quando anco i turchi 
non si difendessero totalmente; non possino pero far perdita considerabile.” Sarpi to Achatius von Dohna, 9 
March 1612, LAP, vol. II, p. 201. 
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Ursino, addressed the request for the painting to Sarpi.” At this time, there were 
numerous Calvinists in Poland. As Stanistaw Cynarski recounts, “Sarpi took a vivid 
interest in the 1606-1608 rebellion in Poland and in the fate of the leader of that rebellion, 
the Calvinist Prince Janusz Radziwill, who in 1609 went to England and France in order 
to get support against King Sigismund III. Towards the end of 1609 Janusz Radziwill 
came to Venice where he had a series of talks and presumably met Sarpi as well. Sarpi 
belonged to the group supporting the idea of an understanding between the opponents of 
the Habsburg and the anti-papists. He knew of the plans nurtured by the leader of the 
Protestant Union Christian Prince of Anhalt, and by Philippe Duplessis-Mornay. They 
wished to avail themselves of the conflict which had sprung up between Archduke 
Matthias and Emperor Rudolph II.” Sarpi's Polish Calvinist network also contributed to 
his ability to follow developments in the Habsburg sphere of power. Sarpi cooperated in 
gathering intelligence on the Bohemian situation with his leading co-thinker, Duplessis- 
Mornay: “In order to learn more about the situation in Bohemia, Mornay sent out his 
friend the Pole Andrzej Rey with letters to Sarpi, to the Prince of Anhalt, and to Charles 
the Seigneur of Zerotin. In 1611 Rey came to Venice where he had several talks with 
Sarpi; then he went to see the Prince of Anhalt, whence he traveled to Austria and to see 
Zerotin in Moravia. From his journey he sent to Mornay several letters advising him to 


postpone the planned action against the Habsburg and cautioning him against the 


® Cozzi, Opere, p. 22. 
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Archduke Matthias who had hopes for the approaching Emperor’s election and was 


courting the favors of the Roman Catholic camp.””* 


By about 1612-1613, Venetian relations with their northeastern neighbor, the 
Habsburg Archduke Ferdinand of Styria, began to loom larger. The issues here were first 
of all the Venetian claim to exercise total hegemony over the northern Adriatic, regarded 
by them as the Gulf of Venice (or simply “nostro colfo”).’> We have seen how this 
Venetian claim complicated their relations with the leading maritime nations, like the 
Dutch. Since Trieste was the main Habsburg port, enmity between Venice and the 
Austrians could flare up in any time. This issue was in turn exacerbated by the presence 
of the Uzkoks, groups of Slavic refugees from the Balkans who lived along the coast of 
Dalmatia and engaged in piracy against commercial shipping. The Austrian Habsburgs, 
in order to defend their frontier with the Ottoman Empire, employed the Uzkoks as 
irregular border guards, and the Venetians did so as well ("Uzkok" is the Serbian word 


for refugees). Uzkoks settled in Segna and some other ports of the eastern Adriatic where 


” Stanistaw Cynarski, Paolo Sarpi I Jego Zwigzki Z Polskg (Krakow: Naktadem Uniwersytetu 
Jagiellonskiego, 1969), p. 130. Rey was a fervent admirer of Sarpi, and gave the Servite much of the credit 
usually reserved for Galileo. On August 16, 1611, Rey wrote to Duplessis-Mornay a letter from Venice 
which minimizes the importance of Galileo, and exalts that of Sarpi: "De Galileo qui novo nuper 
instrumento innotuit orbi injunxeras quoque, idcirco et istud expediendum nobis pertrahi sese est passus ad 
Florentinum ducem qui minor ex praesentia viri est aestimator factus, sic firmae conditionis mutatae foedet, 
poenitet frustra. Non tamen ille inventor, suasor fuit auctor et director pater Paulus qui summus hic 
mathematicus censetur. Illae quae publicae sunt scripta de instrumento ista puerilla sunt: ut dixit director 
quem nominavi." Cozzi, Paolo Sarpi, p. 195. According to Rey, Galileo was thus not the inventor of the 
telescope, but Sarpi qualifies as the advocate, author, and director of the project. 

> Quazza writes: “Venezia, appena rimessasi in forze dopo le guerre dei primi quarant’anni del [1500], 
aveva cercato ogni maniera per affermare la sia signoria sull’ Adriatico — il mare nostrum veneziano — sul 
quale essa, esercitando un diritto di conquista e basandosi sul ius romanum, intendeva di poter dettar legge 
quanto al transito, al traffico e quanto alla esazione dei balezelli. Se non che gia allora altri popoli e altri 
stati avevano sull’ Adriatico aspirazioni e bisogni in contrasto con le esigenze della Repubblica.” Quazza, p. 
- 354. By contrast, the demands of governments in Vienna centered on free navigation in the Adriatic as 
international waters. 
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they operated as corsairs against Turkish shipping, with attacks on the Venetians 
generally as a sideline. But the Uzkoks, through their depredations and through the cost 
of measures undertaken against them, were depleting the Venetian treasury. The Venetian 
claim was that the Uzkoks were being used by the Habsburg Archduke as a kind of 
maritime guerrilla force for irregular warfare against the ocean commerce of the 
Serenissima. The Habsburg reply was always that the Uzkoks were lawless bandits 
beyond anybody's control, and that they were an essential buffer against the Ottoman 
Empire. These were the years of a new pamphlet war, this time concerning the Venetian 
claim of a monopoly over the northern Adriatic. Baronio attacked the Venetian claim in 
his Annales, and some of his arguments were popularized in a brochure entitled Squitinio 
della liberta veneta.” In 1613, there were negotiations between Venice and Ferdinand of 


Styria over issues which included the Uzkoks and boundary disputes. 


SARPI’S PORTRAYAL OF THE UZKOKS UNDERCUT BY VETTOR BARBARO 


Sarpi was one of the leading Venetian propagandists against the Uzkoks, whose 
activities he always tended to blame on Archduke Ferdinand of Habsburg, the ruler of the 


provinces of Syria and Carinthia. In November 1612, he informed Hotman de Villiers 


7° Tn the 1612 volume XII of the Annales of Cardinal Cesare Baronio there appeared a demolition of the 
traditional Venetian account of how supremacy over the Adriatic had supposedly been granted to the 
Republic by Pope Alexander III. Also in 1612, the Venetian ambassador to Rome, Gerolamo Soranzo, sent 
back a copy of the Squitinio della liberta veneta nel quale si adducono anche le raggioni dell’ Imperio 
sopra la citta et signoria di Venetia. The author, according to Soranzo, was Mark Welser of Augsburg. 
Soranzo warned that the “alemanni” wanted to assault Italy militarily “per ravvivar le ragioni 

dell’ Imperio.” (Cozzi, Knapton, Scarabello, p. 99) Others alleged that Bedmar, the Spanish ambassador to 
Venice, was in reality the author. 
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that Venetian relations with Ferdinand of Styria had begun to be irritated by “the 
incursions of certain thieves who call themselves Uzkoks, who occupy the maritime 
regions of Istria and Dalmatia which are subject to the Archduke." Sarpi elaborated that 
in this low intensity warfare there was a fundamental asymmetry to the disadvantage of 
the Venetians: “along the borders with Istria, many clashes, lootings, and arsons have 
occurred between Venetian subjects and those of the Archduke Ferdinand. But it is not 
believed that this is intentional on the part of the Duke, and it is thought that everything 
will be settled. The damage done on the part of the Archducal forces against ours may 
add up to about 20,000 scudi of booty which they have acquired. The damage we have 
inflicted on them through raids and fires amount to not less than 100,000 scudi, but none 
of it is profit for us.’ When the Uzkok question first emerged, Sarpi was thus willing to 
give the Archduke Ferdinand some benefit of the doubt, attributing the Uzkok raids more 
to Ferdinand's inability to impose his authority on these freebooters. But this would 
inevitably change as soon as Sarpi had decided that the activities of the Uzkok pirates 


provided a credible pretext for attacking the relatively weak forces of Ferdinand of Styria, 


7” “Solo nelli mesi passati vi é stato qualche moto, non pero di memento, per le incursioni fatte da certa 
sorte de ladri che si chiamano Uscochi, li quali hanno recetto nelle parti maritime tra |’Istria et la Dalmatia 
soggette a l’arciduca.” Sarpi to Jean Hotman de Villiers, 16 November 1612, LAG, p. 208. 

78 “Alli confini dell’Istria, tra li sudditi di questo dominio et quelli dell’arciduca Ferdinando, sono corse 
molte offese, depredationi et incendii de luochi. Ma pero non é creduto che sia di mente dell’arciduca, et si 
stima che ogni cosa si commodera. Li danni fatti dal canto de gl’ arciducali alli nostri possono importar 
circa 20 mile scudi de prede tornate in loro utilita. Li danni da nostri fatti a loro sono occisioni et incendii, 
che non importano meno di cento mille, ma senza utilita.” Sarpi to Jean Hotman de Villiers, 28 September 
1612, LAG, p. 207. 

™ “T i moti che passano tra li sudditi dell’arciduca Ferdinando e di questa repubblica, continuano ancora, 
pit: tosto perché quel principe non ha tutta la obbedienza che bisognerebbe nei suoi sudditi, che per altra 
causa.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de l’Isle, 20 November 1612, LAP, vol. I, p. 251. 
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who was notoriously impecunious.*” Some Venetian officials thought that the Uzkoks 
were acting as provocateurs in their own interests, attempting to embroil the Venetians in 
war with the Ottoman Turks, so they would be left alone; the Venetian Soranzo wrote in 
1614: the Uzkoks were hoping that Venice would become involved and would receive 
“disturbances from the Ottoman forces, because they themselves would be safe as long as 
the Turk occupied with this Most Serene Dominion, enjoying peace and great 
tranquility."*! During these years, the Uzkok question smoldered in the background, 
sometimes flaring up — as in 1612, when Sarpi suspected that war between Venice and 
Archduke Ferdinand might break out because of an Uzkok raid on Veggia®™ -- and 
sometimes subsiding, with nothing being said about Uzkoks.® The phase leading towards 
war can probably be dated to 7 April 1613, when 400 Uzkoks attacked Turkish territory 
in the northern Adriatic, also assailing the independent town of Ragusa (Dubrovnik). The 
Venetians intervened to prevent these actions from provoking the Ottoman side, leading 
to a new cycle of Venetian retaliation and Uzkok counter-retaliation. Sarpi presented the 


Uzkoks as little more than bandits, pirates, and incorrigible robbers. The implication was 


*° According to Sarpi, Venetian officials “...erano di parere che tra li ministri suoi e quelli che miravano alla 
depressione della Republica fosse un’occulta intelligenzia di mantenere viva quella molestia d’Uscochi 
come una piaga aperta per facilitare le altre intraprese dissegnate e machinate da loro, eccitando da tutti i 
canti qualche vessazzione; e questi non s’ingannavano, avendo l’evento mostrato doppo una connessione 
delle cose d’Uscochi con quelle di Napoli, come al suo luoco si dira, ricercando la serie delle cose che sia 
prima narrato quello che nei medesmi tempi per opera di Ossuna fu maneggiato.” Sarpi, Venezia, Austria, 
Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 341. 

81 « de’ disturbi dale forze ottomane, poiché sarebbero sicuri, sempre che il Turco fosse occupato con 
questo Serenissimo Dominio, di goder essi pace e tranquillita grande.” Cozzi, Knapton, Scarabello, p. 99. 
*° “In questi giorni passati, si é dubitato che potesse nascere qualche rottura tra questa repubblica e 
Varciduca Ferdinando di Gratz, perché alcuni suoi sudditi erano sbarcati nell’isola di Veggia, ed avevano 
fatto prigione il conte di quell’isola....”Sarpi to Jeréme Grosiot de I’Isle, 11 September 1612, LAP, vol. I, 
p. 241. 

*3 “Nel rimanente, le differenze tra questa repubblica e l’arciduca Ferdinando per causa di Uscocchi sono 
andate in silenzio, né pit se ne parla....” Sarpi to Jerome Groslot de I’Isle, Janaury 1613, LAP, vol. J, p. 
257. 
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that any Venetian actions against the Uzkoks had been amply justified by the previous 
aggressions committed by these corsairs. Sarpi tended, in his treatment of the Uzkoks, to 
attribute substantial righteousness to the Venetian position. But even inside the Venetian 
government bureaucracy, they were sharply divergent opinions, which tended to see the 
Uzkoks and their piracy as ultimately more beneficial than detrimental to the interests of 
the Venetians. 

One contemporary Venetian government view which tends to undercut Sarpi's 
arguments is that of Vettor Barbaro, which is preserved in the archive of Zadar, where it 
was found and described by Catherine Wendy Bracewell, a historian sympathetic to the 
Uzkoks.™ In the early 1600s, the Venetian Vettor Barbaro, at that time secretary to the 
Provveditore Generale, composed a profile of the Uzkoks which stressed the advantages 
accruing to the Venetian state because of their presence: 


“Vettor Barbaro’s view was that the Uzkoks represented a considerable 
anti-Turkish force, which was effective in preventing the Ottoman Empire 
from expanding or consolidating its economic, military, and demographic 
hold on the northern Adriatic. Barbaro found that the Uzkoks were 
instrumental in preventing the populating of Turkish territories along the 
Adriatic littoral, because the potential settlers were scared away by the 
danger of Uzkok raiding. The Uzkoks, in short, made the coast and the 
Ottoman borderlands uninhabitable for Turks. The Uzkoks, he suggested, 
were even responsible for preventing the Ottoman military garrisons in 
these areas from being expanded. Barbaro also argued that the Uzkoks 
deterred raids that otherwise would have come from the Ottoman side. 
Especially important in Barbaro’s view was that the Uzkoks prevented 
Turkish military shipbuilding in the Adriatic ports, and made sure that 
these ports would not become Ottoman naval bases. Agreements between 
Venice and the Porte already stipulated that the Ottoman navy would keep 
out of the Adriatic, but the Uzkoks guaranteed that local Ottoman officials 


*4 Catherine Wendy Bracewell, The Uzkoks of Senj: Piracy, Banditry, and Holy War in the Sixteenth- 
Century Adriatic (Ithaca NY: Cornell University Press, 1992). The manuscript is located at Historijski 
Arhiv, Zadar, Fond Sime Ljubiéa, 2/33: 280-89. 
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would not attempt to develop naval power on their own. Barbaro cited 
examples of how the Uzkoks had stymied attempts by the Turks to fortify 
certain key passages, such as the strait of Novigrad. Barbaro even 
admitted that the Venetians were sometimes able falsely to attribute their 
own attacks on Turkish ships to the Uzkoks, letting them take the blame 
and the retaliation. Barbaro capped his argument by showing how the 
piracy of the Uzkoks was decimating Ottoman sea trade, shifting 
considerable advantages to Venice. The Uzkoks even contributed to the 
rise of the port of Spalato (Split) at the expense of the Ottoman harbors of 
Neretva and Ragusa (Dubrovnik), since the Venetians ran armed convoys 
out of Spalato, but Uzkoks were likely to attack merchant ships leaving 
the two Turkish-controlled cities.”* 


If this analysis was correct, then Sarpi’s view of the Uzkoks was not historically accurate, 
and must rather be classified as propaganda, something which would be entirely coherent 
with his own characteristic method as enunciated in the consulto Del confutar scritture 
malediche of January 29, 1620,*° and as amply exemplified in his historical writings. As 
Bracewell observes: 


“Paolo Sarpi, writing with a polemical purpose in 1613, on the eve of war 
with the Habsburgs over the Uzkoks, would pour scorn on the Uzkoks’ 
guerilla war against the Turk, depicting their actions since 1540 as those 
more of pirates than of soldiers, of little moment against the Ottoman foe. 
Barbaro’s assessment of the importance of Uzkok actions against the 
Turk, meant solely for the Signoria, gives the lie to Sarpi’s words (though 
to an extent Barbaro may have been influenced by a desire to console the 
Signoria for its failure to extirpate the Uzkoks. But the many Ottoman 
firmans (decrees) dealing with the threat posed by the ‘Uzkoks and other 
evildoing dustlike misbelievers’ confirm the importance attached to their 
actions by the Ottoman government.’””®’ 


In the course of their conflict with the Venetians, the Uzkoks were finally deported and 


dispersed with the cooperation of the Austrian Archducal forces. Some of them managed 


*° Bracewell, pp. 176-179. 
*° Cozzi, Opere, p. 1170 ff. 
*” Bracewell, pp. 179-180. 
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to link up with the fleet of the Duke of Ossuna, which was still operating against 
Venetian shipping. Another Uzkok commander became a pirate, operating for a time 
together with the English Catholic Robert Elliott before he also ended up with Ossuna. 
The Uzkoks concluded that the Latins — meaning the Venetians -- were worse than the 
Turks, because they did not hesitate to drive their enemies out of their homes.*® Even the 
Cozzis, who tried to present these cases in the best possible light, are obliged to concede 
that Sarpi’s works concerning the Uzkoks tend towards political propaganda: “It would 
not be difficult to fault Sarpi's historical work for a low level of veracity, and to show 
how much tendentiousness was implicit in his methodological approach: the Aggionta 
and the Supplimento [his two main works on the Uzkoks] are the most obvious cases, 
with their polemical tone, and their defense at all costs of the thesis that the Archdukes 
and the Uzkoks were the responsible parties.”®” 

Other historians less devoted to the Venetian view have seen a more complex 
picture, in which the Emperor Matthias and his principal advisor Cardinal Melchior Klesl 
tried to fend off conflict, but were undercut by a group of hotheads around Archduke 
Ferdinand. Quazza’s analysis was that “the emperor [Matthias], who did not want war, 
tried to promote the implementation of the accords reached at Vienna at the beginning of 
1613; but at the court of Graz a powerful party tirelessly urged the archduke to war, from 
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which this party expected substantial advantages.”” The war came from a synergy 


between the hotheads of Graz and the Sarpi-Contarini giovani in Venice. 


*8 Bracewell, pp. 292-293. 
8° Gaetano and Luisa Cozzi, “Nota Storica,” Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 433. 
” Quazza, Preponderanza spagnuola, p. 422. 
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During 1612 and 1613, Sarpi detected a new phase of increasing tensions in the 
eastern regions of the Holy Roman Empire, sometimes involving the Ottomans as well. 
Part of his analysis was that Matthias was interested in starting up conflict with the Turks 
so as to defuse the danger of civil war inside his own domains: A few months ago, wrote 


Sarpi in 1613, "it was said the Holy Roman Emperor wanted war with the Turks to divert 
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a civil war; if he wants to do that, he will obtain grace.""" Around the same time, Sarpi 


alleged aggressive activity on the part of the Ottoman Sultan Achmet I as well.” Sarpi 
and his friends were also following the continued organizing process of the Catholic 
princes of the Holy Roman Empire, in particular their efforts to include the Pope.” He 
noted with satisfaction the disunity of the German Catholics, in particular due to 
widespread fears of the overweening ambitions of the Duke of Bavaria.”* The weakened 
Turks pursued their local offensive through the campaigning season of 1613; at least 
according to Sarpi's intelligence reports, they were preparing to cross the Danube against 


minimal resistance.”° Sarpi, as we have seen, frequently argued that populations like the 


*! “Gia alcuni mesi, si disse che Cesare desiderava la guerra con i turchi, per divertire la civile: se cid vorra, 
ottenira la grazia. Piaccia a Dio ch’egli non abbia I’una e I’altra, e poco modo di sostentarle....” Sarpi to 
Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 15 January 1613, LAP, vol. I, p. 262. 

°° “Quel principe de’ turchi [Achmet I] ha risoluto voltar le sue armi verso Occidente....” (Sarpi to Jeréme 
Groslot de P’Isle, 12 February 1613, LAP, vol. I, p. 264); “Tutti li pensieri di qui sono volti alle cose de’ 
turchi, li quali ingrossano maravigliosamente....” Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 9 April 1613, LAP, vol. 
I, p. 272. 

3 “The Bishop of Bamberge, a practical Almayn prelate (of which kind there be enough of that coat, 
though not in that country), was treating in Rome a league against the Protestant princes of Germany, with 
whom it Majesty (you know) was first by articles, and is now by alliance more nearly confederate: his 
commission he had from the Emperor, sotto parole tacite as they call it.” Wotton to Sir Edmund Bacon, 21 
March 1613, O.S., Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 15. 

°4 «1 a lega cattolica ha fatto la sua dieta in Francfort, e tutta si é consumata in contenzione di Magonza, 
Tréveri ed altri vescovi contro il duca di Baviera....” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 9 April 1613, LAP, 
vol. I, p. 274. 

°5 “E ben certo che li turchi accrescono sempre maggiormente le loro preparazioni, ed hanno provveduto di 
ponti per il passaggio del Danubio.” Sarpi to Jer6me Groslot de I’Isle, 23 April 1613, LAP, vol. I, p. 274; 
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Hungarians and Transylvanians were better off under Ottoman rule than they were under 
the domination of the Roman Catholic Austrian Habsburgs, whom he of course regarded 
as a component of the diacatholicon. In 1613, he told the French Huguenot Groslot that 
the Turks were actively promoting Calvinism and the Gospel in Hungary.”° In his 
strategically important letters to von Dohna, Sarpi urged the German Calvinists to take 
action and not to let their momentum be dissipated.” In a letter of November 1614 to von 
Dohna and von Anhalt, Sarpi made clear once again his basic strategic doctrine that to 
stand on the defensive was futile, and that aggressive and even preemptive action was 
required in order to secure a victory, recalling: “I once heard a fencing master say that in 
a match between a capable man and an insignificant man, the insignificant man will score 
the points if the capable man chooses to remain exclusively on the defensive."”* Sarpi's 
views thus converged with the preemptive war doctrine of Alberigo Gentili as taught to 
Wotton and others. By about 1615, Sarpi was still uncertain about whether war in Italy 


was possible at all.” The conflict of the Duke of Savoy with the Spanish over Monferrat 








“Li turchi fanno progressi in Transilvania, pid perché non hanno opposizione, che per aver gran forze.” 
Sarpi to Jeréme Groslot de l’Isle, 6 November 1613, LAP, vol. 1, p. 276) 

°° “Wengo accertato che li turchi favoriscono grandemente |’Evangelio in Ongaria....” Sarpi to Jerome 
Groslot de l’Isle, 26 March 1613, LAP, vol. I, p. 268. 

°7 “Weg go esser necessario che si entri in qualche practica, altrimenti Cesare sara niente: ad una parte 
diffidente, e de’confidenti disprezzato....La Spagna apertamente dice di voler accomodare le cose d’ Italia, 
e, se bene tutte le apparenze consentano a questo medesimo, nondimeno la prudenzia non permette di 
tenerlo per tanto fermo che non vi resti qualche dubbio.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 15 December 1613, LAP, vol. 
Il, p. 178. 

°8 “19 udii ben dire ad un mastro di scherma che nell’ abbattimento di un valent’uomo e d’un da poco, 
questo indubitatamente colpira, se quello solo vorra star in difesa.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 14 November 
1614, LAP, vol. II, pp. 186-187. 

*° “Con tutte quest cose, io non ardisco inclinar I’ animo mio pit al credere che siamo per aver guerra che 
pace in Italia; e pitt ne pud sapere chi lo giudichera per sortilegio che per prudenzia.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 
9-19 December 1614, LAP, vol. Il, p. 186. 
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was subsiding, at least for the semen!” Sarpi was, however, focusing more and more 
on Germany and the Holy Roman Empire as the most promising theater of operations. At 
the end of a letter to Hotman, Sarpi offered a rapid strategic overview of the world, 
including speculation about possible Spanish attacks towards Virginia or Ireland, as well 
as concerning Dutch thrusts into the East Indies. But these he discounted, concluding: "I 
suspect that the theater of the tragedy will be Germany, where a body which is sick and 
full of evil humors must combat a body which is healthy and courageous.”"”! Sarpi could 
see that, once war broke out in Germany, it could easily spread throughout the open 
country of the great northern European plain, where there were few natural obstacles. “If 
war starts in Germany,” he told Simone Contarini in Rome, “it can only be a notable 
one.” |”? Here is Sarpi as the prophet of the Thirty Years’ War. 

Then, as the Cozzis write in a characteristic turn of phrase, in January 1615 “Sarpi 
received a glimmer of hope when news arrived in Venice about an act of atrocious 
cruelty committed by the Uzkoks against the Venetian mayor of the island of Pago. 
Carleton reported that, in his opinion, this tragic episode was likely to make the 


Venetians understand that the ‘fair weather’ shown to them by the Austrians was not 


' ‘A second peace treaty was signed at Asti in 1615, marking a significant humiliation for the immense 
Spanish world empire, which had not succeeded in crushing a mere Italian duchy. Cozzi, Knapton, 
Scarabello, p. 99. 

'! “Dubito che il teatro della tragedia sara la Germania, dovendo un corpo infermo et pieno di cattivi 
humori combattere con un sano, et gagliardo.” Sarpi to Jean Hotman de Villiers, 18 February 1613, ZAG, p. 
211. 

'0 “Mia se la guerra s’attacca in Germania, non pud succeder se non cosa notabile; il paese é tutto aperto, 
salvo che Argentina, il Palatinato massime, dove si scopriranno le mire del Duca di Baviera per li interessi 
del cognato, Duca di Neuberg.” Lettere inedite Sarpi-Simone Contarini, 2 June 1615, p. 36. 
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going to produce any better results than in the past.” ~ This incident gave Dudley 


Carleton the perfect occasion to make one of his bombastic speeches before the Venetian 
Collegio for which Sarpi had been so assiduously preparing and coaching him. Carleton 
attempted to incite the dour Venetians to a frenzy of animosity and revenge against the 
Austrian Archdukes, whom he alleged were the patrons and masters of the Uzkok 
butchers who had been costing them so much blood and treasure. Carleton tried to 
overcome the natural inertia of the Senate by showing that a peace policy aiming at the 


restoration of the status quo was in reality extremely risky and totally unacceptable: 


“There are those who with much phlegm and not without the appearance 
of reason advise waiting for a while longer and absorbing, without facing 
expenditures and dangers, hoping, because of the desire for peace which 
the Spanish profess to have, that things will be quickly returned to their 
original situation, as if the original situation had been so desirable. As if 
they had not kept, like Hannibal outside the gates, a band of thieves and 
robbers that go under the name of Killers of the House of Austria [i.e., the 
Uzkoks] to harm merchants by the vessels they send out for piracy and to 
molest the surrounding countryside so that sleeping dogs are awakened, to 
draw common danger onto this Republic alone, and never missing an 
opportunity (any time that they can seize the opportunity) to bathe their 
evil hands (the soul recoils) with the most noble and ancient blood of all of 
Europe. And if among the leading ministers of that crown they had not 
made a decision (I know what I'm talking about, because this was done not 
long ago) to parcel out the territory of this Most Serene Republic with the 
common enemy.. eee 


'3 <Mfa un barlume di speranza si apriva di li a poco, quando giungeva a Venezia la notizia di un atto di 
efferata crudelta commessa dagli Uscocchi ai danni del podesta veneziano dell’isola di Pago, Antonio 
Zorzi. Gli Uscocchi eran bensi sudditi dell’arciduca d’ Austria e dell’ Impero: ma, per i Veneziani, arciduchi 
d’ Austria e Impero e Spagna era in fondo la stessa cosa, anelli indistinguibili di un’unica catena. I] Carleton 
scriveva che, a suo vedere, quel tragico episodio avrebbe fatto capire ai Veneziani che ‘il bel tempo’ 
presentato loro dagli Austriaci non avrebbe prodotto risultati migliori che per il passato.” Venezia, Austria, 
Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 428. 

'4 °~7i sono alcuni chi con molta flemma et non senza apparenza di ragione consigliano di stare ancora un 
pezzo a vedere senza entrare in spese et pericoli sperando che per l’inclinatione che professano haver gli 
Spagnuoli alla pace le cose sarebbono presto ridotte al pristino stato...se il pristino stato sia tanto 
desiderabile... Se non si é sempre mantenuta quasi Hannibal ad portas una mano di ladri et assassini chi 
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These events turned out in retrospect to have initiated a slide into war which was 


completed towards the end of the year 1615. 
THE WAR OF GRADISCA 1615-1617 


In 1615, the Venetians started a border war with the Habsburg Archduke 
Ferdinand of Styria. On 19 December 1615, a Venetian army under the Genoese 
mercenary Pompeo Giustiniani aid the Provveditore Generale Francesco Erizzo took the 
offensive. The Venetians quickly captured the villages of Cormons, Medea, Mariano, 
Romans, Sagredo, and Villesse and then seized Aquileia, Castelporpetto, Maranuto, and 
everything else up to Gradisca, where the Austrian resistance was successful. Along the 
Isonzo, the Austrian commander Baron Adam von Trautmannsdorf remained on the 
defensive. The Venetians relied on foreign mercenaries for their ground troops. Count 
John Ernest of Nassau-Siegen eventually raised forces totaling 5,000 men in the Dutch 
Republic to assist the Venetians; ten English and twelve Dutch warships maintained a 
blockade of the Adriatic against any ships from Spain or Naples which might have sought 
to aid their Austrian Habsburg allies. Within the Venetian patriciate, Sarpi’s close 


associate Nicolo Contarini had taken the lead in agitating for an attack against Ferdinand 





hanno per sopraname Sbirri della Casa d’Austria per danneggiare le piazze de’ mercanti con li vasselli che 
mandano in corso per molestare il paese circonvicino accio si risvegli il cane chi dorme, per tirare il 
pericolo commune adosso di questa Republica sola; non astenendo (sempre che possono chiappar 
l’opportunita) di bagnare le mani scelerate (horret animus) col sangue il piu antico et piu nobile di tutta 
Europa. Se fra principali ministri di quella corona non sia tenuta pratica (so quel ch’io dico, perché cosi 
non molto fa é stato fatto) di dividere il dominio di questa Serenissima Republica col nemico commune...” 
Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 429. 
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of Styria. This conflict had been “wanted by him, decided by him, fought by him: it was 
therefore his war.”’” As the papal nuncio in Venice had reported in 1610 to the Vatican 
Secretary of State, “I have been told that Niccolo Contarini and the others who share his 
opinion desire war in Italy, hoping then to have greater authority and to be able to reduce 
the authority of the Apostolic See, fomenting something like liberty of conscience."!° 
This conflict, variously called the Archducal War (Guerra Arciducale) or the War of 
Gradisca, represents despite its obscurity today an important point of inflection in the 
evolution of European affairs towards the general conflagration of the Thirty Years’ 
War.” 

Dudley Carleton, still in Venice and working closely with Sarpi and his friends, 
signaled in a mid-September 1615 private letter to John Chamberlain in London that the 
situation between the Venetians and Ferdinand was deteriorating: “This state (as I think I 
wrote to you about a fortnight since) hath lately taken and sacked Novi in Dalmatia, an 
usual retreat of the Uscocchi, and hath since burnt certain mills of salt, having ravaged 


the country likewise and cut up the greatest part of their vines about Trieste, which, 


though it be done in revenge of wrongs done by the Uscocchi, yet the Austriaci complain 


‘5 «fT 4 guerra di Gradisca, la strana guerra che si era trascinata dall’autunno del 1615 fino al settembre del 
1617, era legata, nella polemica degli avversari e poi nei loro ricordi, al nome di Nicol6 Contarini. Voluta 
da lui, decisa da lui, combattuta da lui: la sua guerra, dunque.” Gaetano Cozzi, I] doge Nicol6 Contarini: 
Ricerche sul patriziato veneziano agli inizi del seicento (Venezia: Istituto per la Collaborazione Culturale, 
1958), pp. 149-150. 

106 «Mi 8 riferto che Niccolé Contarini e gli altri chi sono della sua opinione desiderano la guerra in Italia, 
sperando d’haver all’hora maggior autorita e poter diminuire |’autorita apostolica e fomentar quasi una 
liberta de conscientie,’” scriveva, 178 maggio 1610, il nunzio pontifico a Venezia al cardinal Borghese.” 
Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 426. 

'°7 For the Cozzis, this was quite simply a prelude to the Thirty Years’ Struggle, in which the Catholic 
world and the world of the Reformation came face-to-face: “Preludio alla guerra dei trent’ anni; il mondo 
cattolico e il mondo della Riforma si fronteggiavano....” Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et 
accommodamento, p. 425. 
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of it much as a notable affront to their greatness.”1°8 The new Venetian commander, 
Pompeo Giustiniani, was sent to the border region, and, as noted, a Venetian attack 
against the archducal lines soon followed: “The sending of Giustiniani marked the 
beginning of systematic war operations, even though there had been no declaration of 
war.” By December 19, 1615 the Venetians under Giustiniani had taken all the towns of 
the Isonzo plain up to Gradisca, where the offensive stalled, Riccardo Strassoldo was in 
command for Ferdinand. The Austrian archdukes retaliated by destroying the Venetian 
towns of Istria. The Venetians blockaded Trieste and other Austrian ports, cutting off the 
salt supply. There still had been no declaration of war by either side, and the court of 
Vienna was looking for negotiations. Emperor Matthias and his main adviser Cardinal 
Kles] did not want war; Klesl in fact was favorable to transferring the Uzkoks inland as a 
means of suppressing piracy. But Nicolo Contarini and Ranier Zeno, Sarpi’s allies, were 
able to convince the Venetian Senate of the need for a formal declaration of war, and an 
exhausting and bloody conflict destined to last for two years was fully launched. Among 
other things, it would be marked by the military debut of a Bohemian officer named 
Albert Wallenstein.'°’ Wallenstein had been one of the very few noblemen to answer a 


call for volunteers issued by the impecunious Ferdinand of Styria.''° 


'88 Carleton to Chamberlain, September 8/18, 1615, DCJC, p. 187. Carleton was still in Venice during the 
runup to the war, and Sarpi coached him on this issue as well, recommending to Carleton that when 
addressing the Collegio he should: “toccar l’eccesso grande delle spese che si fanno continue contra 
uscochi, e li gravissimi Danni che patiscono le piazza dei mercanti per li vasselli che mandano in corso, 
Vassaltar l Albania per metter {la Repubblica] alle mani con li turchi, li quail particolari faranno 
grand’effetto.” But the Senate was cool to this appeal, and the alliance was not concluded at this time. 
Cozzi, Knapton, Scarabello, pp. 98-99. 

' Quazza, Preponderanza spagnuola, pp. 422-423. 

"1° «Ty 1615 a dispute broke out between Venice and Ferdinand of Styria over the fortress of Gradisca. 
After the Jiilich-Cleves crisis this was the second trial of strength which could have consequences for all 
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The outbreak of the conflict was recounted by Micanzio for the benefit of 
Cavendish, Bacon, Hobbes, and their friends. First there had been some preliminary 
clashes at the end of October 1615: “Betweene y° Rep. and the people of the Arch-Duke 
there hath bene some light skirmishes by occasion of the Uscocchi, which also lasteth 
still, but after the old manner ending neyther in warr, nor in peace.”''' Cavendish and 
Hobbes had paid a visit to Venice in the late summer, evidently meeting the Friars and 
visiting what was soon to become the war front.'!* When the Venetian attack came in 
mid-December, the Friars sent Cavendish the news: “After your departure out of Italye 
the warr suddenly kindled between this Signory and the ArchDuke Ferdinand of 
Gratz.”''? The official Venetian position was of course that these incursions into 
Habsburg territory were purely defensive in nature, design to suppress the guerrilla 
warfare and raiding by the Uzkoks: “You may have heard here that for this 70 years past 
this state hath bene much troubled in their trafficking specially by a sort of theeves called 
the Uscocchi, subjects of the sayd ArchDuke, which he maintaineth in some of the 
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Confines of Istria, participating often with them in their bootyes.”’ “" Bouwsma accepts 


the Venetian version of events, writing that “Habsburg encouragement of the Uzkok sea 





Europe. Ferdinand’s army included Baltazar Marradas (once the commander of Rudolph’s guard in Prague 
castle), Dampierre, Montecuccoli, and the young Albrecht Waldstein [Wallenstein], Lord of Lukov and 
Vsetin in eastern Moravia. In Venetian service there were Dutch detachments commanded by Jan Ernst of 
Nassau, a relative of the Stadholder Maurice. The Habsburg troops captured Gradisca, but here too French 
and Papal diplomacy managed to intervene in the interests of the existing balance of forces and peace was 
concluded at Paris in 1617.” Polisensky p. 92. 

"I Micanzio to Cavendish, 30 October 1615, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 46. 

"2 As Dudley Carelton wrote to Chamberlain: “This week past I have been at Udine and Palma, where I 
had much good entertainment, having in my company my lord Cromwell (a very civil and ingenuous 
nobleman), Sir William Candish (who doth likewise make good use of his travels), Mr. Hare, and some 
other gentlemen. Udine is the best seat and Palma the most perfect fortification that ever I saw.” Carleton to 
Chamberlain, September 6/16, 1614, DCJC, p. 168. 

"3 Micanzio to Cavendish, 15 January 1616, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 47. 

"4 Micanzio to Cavendish, 15 January 1616, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 47. 
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raiders finally drove the Republic to a declaration of war in 1615, but two years of 
conflict proved nothing except the inability of Venice now to support a major military 
effort.”''> This is not quite accurate, since the Venetian attack in December 1615 
occurred without any declaration of war, which was supplied only later, in 1616. The 
larger question is of course whether the Venetian attack represented legitimate self- 
defense, or rather a war of choice dictated by geopolitical reasons deriving from the 
general anti-Habsburg campaign of the Sarpi-Contarini giovani group. Certainly the 
boldness of a Venetian assault on the Habsburgs was a further embarrassment to the 
depleted prestige of the self-styled imperial house. 

The Venetians were able to capture some of Ferdinand's villages, but they became 
bogged down in a protracted siege of the town of Gradisca (today Gradisca d’Isonzo), a 
fortified place on the west bank of the Isonzo river which was destined to resist assault 
for the entire duration of the conflict. In the spring of 1616, the decrepit Venetian war 
machine attempted to escalate the conflict towards a decision, as Micanzio informed his 
English readers: “The face of Italy is much changed from what you saw. For the warr 
betweene the Rep. and the ArchDuke Ferdinand breaketh out every day more and 
more.”''® This attempted escalation continued into the late spring: “The warre here 
betweene the Rep. and the archducalls goeth on, and the more it continues the more bitter 
it growes.”!'7 Sarpi and Micanzio complained to their English correspondents about the 


difficulty of the Venetian military situation, which required that the limited military 





"5 Bouwsma, p. 503. 
"16 Micanzio to Cavendish, 31 March 1616, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 53. 
''? Micanzio to Cavendish, 17 June 1616, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 57. 
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forces available be divided among several fronts, to say nothing of the considerable 
resources necessary for the Venetian Navy. Venetian diplomacy was very much 
mobilized to procure military and naval contingents from the Protestant powers; it is easy 
to see that in this way an initially limited war somewhat removed from the prime 
European theaters of great power confrontation could begin to generate momentum 
towards a more general clash of Protestant and Catholic blocs. As Micanzio described the 
situation: 


They are constrained to divide the army into foure parts, one for defence 
of their owne against Spaniards, and other three for Friuli Istria and 
Dalmatia besides the armata by sea. And yet all this might be endured if 
the Princes of Italye did not for feare of the power of the Spaniards make 
difficulty to furnish us with men being tyed to the Spaniards both by feare 
and interest. There is onely the Duke of Savoy that armeth and certainly he 
hath brave and generous thoughts and such as tend to libertye. Out of Italy 
where in all likely hood the occasion should be embraced against the 
common enemy that so greedily is seen: to hope for the Monarchye there 
is no deed, nor any moving more that the ordinary of the former years. 
Nay the Rep. having given accompt to them all, & considered the 
importance of the businesse yet from noe part gett so much 
correspondence as may encourage them to goe on with their most just 
cause except onely the king of great Brittayne which always sheweth them 
great affection.''® 


The thesis of the Sarpi group was that the Spanish were aiming to keep their opponents 
divided so they could dispose of them in detail. The Archducal war thus made sense to 


the Sarpi group as a means of coalescing a Protestant bloc against the Habsburgs and by 


extension against the papacy.''? Some progress in this direction became evident in 


8 Micanzio to Cavendish, 31 March 1616, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 54. 
'!° Tf the program was to mobilize a war of religion against the Habsburg dynasty, one obvious problem 
was that this dynasty was much more of a congeries of separate states than a unified power. During the 
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September 1616, when the Duke of Savoy, claiming that the Spanish were not carrying 
out their obligations under the Treaty of Asti, directly attacked the Spanish province of 
Milan. Here again, the world was astounded that a mere dukedom could assail the 
mighty Spanish empire and still survive. But the Duke was soon forced onto the 
defensive, and the Spanish were able to capture the important city of Vercelli on the road 
between Milan and Turin.!”° 

Before many months of warfare had passed, the majority of the Venetian Senate 
had become convinced that the war was not expedient, and had begun to look for a way 
out.!?! Sarpi wrote to von Dohna that “while these individual states fight, they are all 
getting conquered.”'”” Micanzio emphasized to his English readers that the Venetians 
were continuing the war, even as he used his letters as a means of pressuring King James 
to give up his pro-Spanish inclinations by embarrassing him as a de facto appeaser at the 
very moment when the much weaker Venetian Republic was risking so much to 
checkmate Habsburg arrogance. As Micanzio explained this, 

The Rep. is not dejected, nor leaves any thing unassayed, and sends to the 


Princes of Germanye, & the free States of Holland what will follow cannot 
be foretold. Certainly the Cause is common, and weighty. And if it be 





struggle between Spain and the Dutch Protestants, the Austrian Habsburgs had never offered any 
assistance. Parker, TTYW, p. 4. 

120 «When the War of Gradisca broke out, Don Pietro di Toledo e Osorio, marquis of Villafranca, the 
Spanish governor of Milan concentrated troops along the Adda River, the border with the Venetian 
Republic, and the Venetian Senate, fearing a disastrous two-front war against Spanish and Austrian 
Habsburgs, appealed to the Duke of Savoy to mobilize. Since the Spanish were refusing to observe the 
clauses stipulated in the second Treaty of Asti, the Duke of Savoy began once again to get ready to fight. 
The Duke attacked across the border of Spanish Milan on 3 September 1616. The Spanish besieged and 
then occupied Vercelli.” Quazza, pp. 408-419. 

'2! In April, 1616, the peace party, made up of opponents to Sarpi and his group, became dominant inside 
the Venetian government. The dominant group now favored a quick end to the War of Gradisca, while the 
Sarpi group were committed to continuing it. Cozzi, Knapton, Scarabello, p. 101. 

*2 “FE cosi, siamo nel caso: ubi dum singuli pugnant, universi vincuntur.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 30 January 
1616, LAP, vol. II, p. 189. 
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gods will that they will all therefore thinke of the future & that a good 
union be made the Spaniards will fayle of their end, which is to keepe 
them all divided thereby to swallow by pieces that which altogether he 
cannot. Of the King of Great Brittayne doubt lesse who is all in all in such 
a negotiation they shew openly to take little thought. For besides his 
inclination to enjoy and treat of Peace they say they have with him att this 
present a Treaty of Marriage so farr proceeded in as may assure them he 
will doe nothing to distast them’! 
Given the stalemate that soon developed along the Isonzo front, the Venetians faced two 
main dangers. One was the classic threat that the Spanish garrison of Milan would attack 
the Republic across the Adda River, perhaps with a surprise assault on Brescia, Crema, 
and other fortified cities. The other danger was a war of attrition in which Venice would 
be unable to procure mercenaries from Switzerland. The French attitude was not helpful, 
as Sarpi loudly complained, accusing the Paris regime of succumbing to the diacatholicon 
when Venetian survival was at stake.'”* Venice tried to obviate this danger with the help 
of Dutch mercenaries, and also of English volunteers, all of whom came by sea. The 
Spanish Viceroy of Naples, Ossuna, who had ambitions to control the lower Adriatic, was 
unable to prevent this traffic. In 1617, the Venetians contacted the Transylvanian Prince 
Bethlen Gabor, a vassal of the Turkish Sultan, as a possible source of mercenaries. The 
Venetians asked him for 3,000 cavalry and infantry as well.'”° The fact that the Venetians 


were locked in combat with the house of Habsburg also attracted the favorable attention 


of the Protestant princes of Germany as Sir Henry Wotton was informed during a visit to 


!23 Micanzio to Cavendish, 17 June 1616, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 58. 

'4 Re-enforcements through parts of Switzerland were being hindered by the French, who, in Sarpi’s view, 
had drunk the diacatholicon: “Per Rhaetos ad nos tantummodo militares copiae venire possunt, quod iter 
nobis praecluditur a regiis ministris, quorum interest nos salvos esse, nosque dubio procul iuvarent, nisi 
aureum diacatholicon ebibissent.” Sarpi to Gillot, 17 February 1617, LAG, p. 159. 

5 Cozzi, Knapton, Scarabello, p. 100. 
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Heidelberg on his way back to Venice: Wotton was working for “a League between the 
Protestant Princes and Savoy, and a closer friendship with Venice. On April 19 [1616] 
the Elector Palatine wrote to James I acknowledging the letters brought him by Wotton, 
and expressing his approval of the ambassador’s propositions, about which he said he 
would consult the Princes of the Union.”!*° 

A singular aspect of the Archducal War is that both Sir Dudley Carleton, in 
Venice through most of 1615, and Sir Henry Wotton, who replaced him there, 
contributed to the Venetian and Protestant side, helping to make the diplomatic aspects of 
the conflict more successful for Venice than the actual fighting. In the spring of 1616 Sir 
Henry Wotton, back in Venice, was urging Sir Ralph Winwood to do something to help 
the Venetians: “The affairs of Istria stand yet in termini crudi, and the issue invisible, so 
as the season seemeth very proper to propound the matter which I bring with me touching 
those outward collegations. For believe it, Sir, it is a time to knot knots.”!2’ Wotton once 
again was operating in close collaboration and coordination with Sarpi and his group; as 
he informed Winwood, he “intended, as I have done, to take the opinions of Maestro 
Paulo and Fulgentio, both of the man and of the matter.”!?8 Wotton also did his best to 
mobilize the enthusiasm of King James | for the Venetians, pointing out to the King that 
each minor success scored by the Republic was multiplied out of all proportion by the 
humiliation of the fabled house of Habsburg with all of its overweening claims to empire. 


Wotton sent the King a “Stanislawdescription of those parts of Friuli which are now in 





'26 (SP. Ger. States.)” Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 89, note 1. 
27 Wotton to Sir Ralph Winwood, 7 June 1616, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 95. 
'28 Wotton to James I, 30 July 1616, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 99. 
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action, where the Venetians take almost every week upon the Austrian ground some fort 
or town; which, though they be not things of great consideration, yet it is worthy of 
wonder, even among sober marvellers, that such a swelling imperial house cannot keep 
their own against a single gowned State, so long unacquainted with arms, and environed 
on all sides with distated princes, both spiritual and temporal.”!*? Wotton also tried 


consistently to interest King James in the plight of the Duke of Savoy, who had seemed at 


various times during this conflict to be approaching the point of collapse. !?° 


As the autumn fog of 1616 descended on the northern Adriatic, Dudley Carleton 
estimated that the Venetians were doing reasonably well, but were chronically short of 
mercenaries, which they were trying to get especially from the Dutch: “The Venetians (as 
you will find by these letters) proceed successfully in their wars but hearken likewise to 
peace, which lest it should not take place they do very providently take care for men 
against the next spring, which is their chiefest want, they having obtained a levy in these 
united provinces of 3,100 foot, which shall be commanded by Count John Ernest of 


Nassau, a kinsman of his excellency’s, who hath charge here under the States, He hath 


'2° Wotton to James I, 1/1] October 1616, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 104. 

'3° “The affairs of the Duke of Savoy seemed almost in a desparate condition during the winter of 1616-17. 
In his audience of Dec. 7, 1616, a resolution of the Senate was read to Wotton, strongly urging James I to 
assist the Duke, as his condition was desperate, and there was no hope of peace. (Ven. Arch. Delib. Sen., 
Dec. 2’ Esp. Prin., Dec. 7.) On Jan. 1 Wotton sent the report of a rumour to the effect that the Pope was 
forming a league of Italian Princes for the common defence; such a sudden change in the Papal policy was, 
he said, hard to believe, ‘therefore we stand with elevated ears, hearkening what will become of it.’ (S. P. 
Ven.) ‘This is pretty boiling stuff,’ he wrote on Jan. 1, ‘wherein I hope the Almight hath some great 
intendment to teach this wise nation a higher wisdom than they had before, to purge them of error, and to 
melt them anew in the furnace of war.’ (/bid.) On Jan 26 he wrote that the Pope had drawn back. In 
February the report was that Venice would make peace on its own terms and abandon Savoy; ‘I am bound 
to believe,’ Wotton added, ‘that this grave and wise State (seldom varying from their own substantial 
principles) will not make any scruples about the means of their quietness, if they may be satisfied in the 
subject.’ Trouble was therefore likely to arise between Savoy and Venice, ‘unless charity be grown as well 
a political as a theological virtue.’ (bid., Feb. -, Feb. 10, 1617.)” Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 109, note 1. 
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already touched 40,000 ducats for the raising of the men and the conduct....”!?! The 
problem in getting mercenaries was that many Italian states were following the Pope in 
his call to block the transit of recruits towards Venetian territory. The Grisons were also 
hindering the arrival of military manpower from the north. This meant, once again, that 
reinforcements could only get to Venice by sea.” 

By the beginning of 1617, Sarpi and Micanzio were signaling real or feigned 
pessimism to their English audience, hinting that the Venetians might well be facing a 
serious military defeat: “The Rep. hath little better fortune, in the warres in Friuli, and 
Istria. The mortality, and disorders have greatly diminished their Armies. The French 
Hispaniolized Treachery hath hindred their league w™ the Grisons, and thereby also their 
levyes in Swizzerland & Germanye. The slavery of Italy will not lett them have Italians. 
The sky and the winds have kept away now many moneths the Hollanders. So that wee 
are in termes of great danger, & it will not be a smaller matter if wee can stand well upon 


our defence.”'** This was the time when Sarpi prayed for the intervention of the Ottoman 


Empire to rescue the situation, with his famous call of “Sancte Turca, libera nos!”!** 


“VENICE IS NOT SUITABLE FOR WAR” 


'3! Carleton to Chamberlain, October 4/14, 1616, DCJC, pp. 219-220. By the time the Dutch actually 
arrived, much of the fighting was over, and Carleton had been replaced by Wotton, who reported: “The 
Count John Ernestus of Nassaw arrived well here on Saturday last, and Sir John Vere, his Lieutenant- 
General....” Wotton to Sir Ralph Winwood, 14 April 1617, Life and Letters, vol. TI, p. 111. 

'? The Earl of Oxford and Lord Herbert of Cherbury talked of raising an English contingent, and visited 
the front towards the end of the fighting: “By going in a very noble manner, both himself and his followers, 
to the siege of Gradisca, as the public voice leadeth him.” Wotton to Sir Ralph Winwood, June 1617, Life 
and Letters, vol. TI, p. 120. 

'33 Micanzio to Cavendish, 24 February 1617, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 61. 

'34 According to Gino Benzoni, Sarpi “Giunge a sperare che i turchi ‘meno cattivi de Spagnoli’ muovessero 
contro le navi armate di questi entrate provocatoriamente nell’ Adriatico.” Benzoni, p. 29. 
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As the signs of Venetian defeat multiplied, Sarpi said be concluded that “Venice 
is not suitable for war.”'*> Wotton elaborated on the demoralization of Venetian society 
after a decade of giovani rule: “I wonder to see this sober country grown at least wild, if 
not mad, with passion, and a Republic, that both by their form of government, by the 
lasciviousness of their youth, by the wariness of their aged men, by their long custom of 
ease, and distaste of arms, and consequently by their ignorance in the management 
thereof, lastly by the impossibility, or at least great difficulty, of receiving help (the 
avenues being stopped) should, I say, by all these reasons abhor war, is notwithstanding I 
know not how engaged, by all appearance, in an endless quarrel or shameful 
conclusion.”!° As the war dragged on, a new danger emerged in the form of a naval 
buildup conducted by the Duke of Ossuna, the Spanish Viceroy in Naples, who began 
assembling a fleet in the ports of Apulia with the intent of interfering with Venetian naval 
traffic between the lagoons and the various island possessions all of the Serenissima. As 
Sarpi and Micanzio alerted the English, “...att Naples and other parts of Italye, they are 
making a great armada for the Adriatique gulfe. For opposing where of the Rep. gives 
order also to make their owne greater, and this is now the State of Italye full of troubles 
for the present & of feares for the future. I, the more I thinke of it the lesse I know what 
to thinke saving that there is no doubt, Gods will is not yet that that part to whose 


destruction the Spanish Monarchy tendeth should be united.”'*’ 


'5 “Wenezia non é da guerra.” Sarpi to Groslot de L’Isle, February 3, 1617. 
'36 Wotton to Sir Ralph Winwood, 14 July 1617, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 121. 
'37 Micanzio to Cavendish, 24 February 1617, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 62. 
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Sarpi composed a psychological profile of Ossuna, whom he described based on 
private conversations with a person who knew him personally as a mixture of imprudence 
and insanity, obsessed with the idea that the truly great men were the ones who dared to 
take the biggest risks. me 

Hans von Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst pointed out that the Venetian situation was 
complicated by the fact that Ferdinand of Styria had to be regarded as a junior partner of 
a much greater threat, the Spanish world empire. As Zwiedineck observed, “Venice was 
faced with the prospect of an all-out war with Spain, which up to now had supported 
Ferdinand primarily with money and with diplomatic pressure.” It was obvious, writes 
Zwiedineck, that any real defeat of Ferdinand’s forces would be regarded by Madrid as 
casus belli. This perspective was contained in a report from the Council of Ten to the 
Senate and to the Savii of 3 March 1616, which pointed out that the Spaniards were 
determined, if Gradisca should fall, to seize and occupy a major Venetian fortress and 
hold it indefinitely as a means of defending Habsburg prestige. The King of Spain had 
promised Ferdinand’s Court of Graz 8,000 infantry and 1,000 cavalry for four months if 


war broke out, in addition to what Toledo in Milan and Ossuna in Naples could 


'38 “To ho parlato con persona di buon senso, e che aveva qualche cognizione delli costumi e pensieri di 
quel ministro: delle azzioni del quale parlando io, e maravegliandomi di vedere che maneggiava li negozii 
con vantaggio e con accortezza esquisita, et in ogni accidente prendeva partiti mirabili, argomento di 
prudenza; e dall’altro canto parlava con tanta giattanza et impertinenza che dimostrava pitt tosto pazzia, che 
impredenza; mi rispose che io lo giudicava qual veramente era dalle azzioni, che non potevano venire se 
non da persona avveduta e diligente: e le parole, che avendo apparenza di vanita mostrano il contrario, 
proceder parimente dalla medesma accortezza, et esser inviate alli medesimi vantaggi e profitti. Diceva che 
egli é sommamente desideroso di gloria e di utile, che ¢ d’opinione che nesuna grand’impresa si possa fare 
se non precipitosamente, che tutti li gran prencipi e capitanii non paiono temerarii perché le cose gli sono 
riuscite, ma pero hanno sempre arischiato il tutto e messolo in giuoco della fortuna; che ogni gran fatto di 
Alessandro Magno e di Cesare ben essaminato é fatto con temerita, che Silla fu il pit: savio tra tutti, il quale 
ascrisse ogni sua impresa alla sua felicita; pero chi voleva farsi qualche nome e potenza, bisognava usare la 
temerita, ma l’esser solo ad usarla meritar ben nome d’imprudenza e pazzia....” Sarpi, Venezia, Austria, 
Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 293. 
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contribute by themselves. Toledo had even undertaken a raid into the territory of 
Bergamo to create a diversion, and Ossuna’s guerrilla war at sea continued undiminished. 
Venice had spent 1.35 million ducats on the campaign of 1616 alone, and had nothing to 
show for it. “A serious clash with Spain would be a matter of life and death for the 


Republic, and the advantages that even a victory over Spain could bring stood in no 
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relation to such a ris Sarpi and Micanzio were aware of the grave risks they were 


running after two years of warfare: “I will tell you in a word by y° ordinary Course if God 
doe not rayse some unthought of helpe wee are in extreme danger to receive a great flow, 
which I know not whether it will awake the state, or change it.”!“° Yet Sarpi demanded 
that the war should continue. 

Geoffrey Parker highlights the significance of this conflict in the buildup to the 
general conflagration: 


The Uzkok war was one of the more bizarre episodes of the earlier 
seventeenth century, yet it offered an alarming example of how a minor 
political conflict in a remote corner of Europe could threaten to engulf the 
whole continent with war.... The Uzkok war, although apparently minor, 
was important because it brought a general European conflict perceptibly 
nearer. On the diplomatic plane, it cemented or occasioned alliances that 
favored aggression: the easy cooperation of the Protestant Union with 
Savoy and Venice, and the apparent readiness of England and the Dutch 
Republic to send military assistance to distant allies, raised the spirits of 
militant Protestants everywhere; while the impressive and prompt support 
provided to Ferdinand by the king of Spain ended the decades of mistrust 
and misunderstanding that had divided the two main branches of the 
House of Habsburg. Even though Alsace never actually came into Spanish 
hands, the Ofiate treaty created a framework with which Vienna and 


'° Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst, Die Politik der Republic Venedig wahrend des Dreifigjdhrigen Krieges 
(Stuttgart: Cotta, 1885), vol. 1, pp. 12-14. 
'° Micanzio to Cavendish, 12 January 1618, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 74. 
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Madrid could work together to secure their joint interests both north and 
south of the Alps. |! 

The goal of the Contarini-Sarpi group in starting the War of Gradisca in the late 
autumn of 1615 was to favor an offensive alliance with Carlo Emanuele I of Savoy, who 
was already at war with Spain over Monferrat. The hope was then to expand this alliance 
to include England, the United Provinces, and the German princes of the Protestant 
Union of Halle. The War of Gradisca failed to gather momentum as the Venetians around 
Sarpi had hoped. Carlo Emanuele was not able to seize Spanish Lombardy, party because 
the Venetians only sent him money, and not the troops he also asked for. Sarpi and his 
friends found the propaganda impact of the war on the rest of Europe disappointing, since 
it remained much inferior to the level reached during the Interdict. There was possibly 
some idea of further splitting the Habsburgs of the Spanish and Austrian branches, an 
outcome which was only achieved at the Congress of Westphalia, where the Emperor 
made peace in regard to Germany, while the war between Spain and France went on to 
conclude in a Spanish defeat. At length Venice accepted the mediation with the Archduke 
proposed by Spain to end the War of Gradisca. A peace treaty was signed at Paris on 6 


September 1617, and confirmed 20 days later at Madrid. This treaty re-established the 


'4! “The Venetians orchestrated a major diplomatic campaign for allies in the struggle against Ferdinand.” 
Parker, TTYW, pp. 40, 42. Logan Pearsall Smith points out that the English ships sent to help the Venetians 
in doing this war constituted the first English Mediterranean squadron: “The sailing of this little fleet is an 
incident which had been almost forgotten, until Mr. Julian Corbett pointed out its real importance, as the 
beginning of the English command of the Mediterranean. It was the first appearance of England as a force 
in the Mediterranean; for although Sir Henry Peyton’s ships were merchantmen in the pay of the Venetian 
Government, they nevertheless were really part of the navy of England, which at this time was largely 
composed of armed merchant ships; and in sanctioning their employment, James I was deliberately parting 
with a portion of his maritime force in order to protect an ally, and preserve the balance of power in the 
Mediterranean.” L. P. Smith, vol. 1, p. 154. 
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status quo ante. The need to solve the Uzkok question by deporting the Uzkoks inland 
and destroying their naval capabilities was re-affirmed. The question of control over the 
Adriatic was not resolved. 

The War of Gradisca was another step in the defeat of the moderate Lerma faction 
in the Spanish Royal Council, and in supplanting Lerma with the pro-war Olivares 
network. This in turn was a crucial pre-condition in the Spanish decision to terminate the 
Twelve Years’ truce and return to a war policy in regard to the Dutch Republic and in 
regard to participation in the war in Germany and northern Italy. The radicalizing and 
energizing impact of the Gradisca conflict on the Spanish war partly is a key part of the 
picture which is not prominent among those writers who deal with the War of Gradisca at 
all. 

The Peace of Italy among Spain and Ferdinand on the one hand, and Savoy and 
Venice on the other, was signed in Paris on 6 September 1617, and confirmed in Madrid 
on 26 September 1617.'** Combat continued until 6 November 1617 when, according to 
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Quazza, hostilities were “suspende Kretschmayr reports that fighting went on until 


an “armistice” (Stillstand) was implemented on 28 November 1617.'** But despite the 
cessation of hostilities on land, the war in the Adriatic Sea continued. The ambitious and 
aggressive Ossuna, observing that the Venetians were largely dependent on foreign 


troops being shipped in by sea, had been mounting a campaign of piracy and interdiction 


2 «| the negotiations between Spain and Ferdinand on the one hand and Savoy and Venice on the other 


were combined into a single process, which led to an accord in principle with the Venetians in Paris on 6 
September 1617. This was ratified at Madrid on 26 September 1617.” Quazza, pp. 408-419. 

‘8 Quazza, Preponderanza spagnola, p. 424. 

‘44am 28. November beschloB ein Stillstand endgiiltig die noch iiber den Frieden hinaus gefiihrten 
Kampfe am Isonzo.” Kretschmayr, vol. IIl, p. 283. 
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against Venetian vessels in the lower Adriatic.'** Ossuna also raided into the northern 
Adriatic as well, directly threatening the lagoons.'*° This was the “obstinate guerrilla 
warfare, which often brought rich booty” cited by Quazza, who also pointed out that “at 
the same time that the negotiations were going on in Paris and Madrid, the activity of 
Ossuna at the expense of Venice had gotten more intense, and doubtless had the character 
of retaliation for the monetary aid which Venice had been giving to Carlo Emanuele.”!*” 
Armistice talks between the Venetians and Ferdinand’s representatives took place at 
Veglia in the spring and summer of 1618. But attacks by the Uzkoks and by Ossuna 
continued.'** Under the terms of the Peace of Italy, Ossuna was supposed to return to the 
Venetians a number of merchant ships and valuable cargoes which his naval squadrons 
had seized over the previous months of guerrilla warfare at sea. This dispute went on 
until Ossuna gave back some ships to Gaspare Spinelli, the Venetian resident in Naples, 
on 15 May 1619, although the Venetians claimed that much of the booty remained 
permanently stolen. Wotton expressed the disillusionment of the Sarpi networks as 


regards the immediate results on the ground, writing later: “...I find cause to wonder, 


when I consider the late exhaustion of near twelve millions in the bangling war of Friuli, 


8 “The Duke of Ossuna, Viceroy of Sicily, was appointed Viceroy of Naples, where he arrived in July, 
1616, and began preparing a fleet to threaten Venice. Wotton first mentioned this fleet in a dispatch of Feb. 
24, 1617; it was then being prepared under the well-worn old pretext of an attack on the Turks, ‘which yet 
it shall not be very absurd,’ he wrote, ‘for the nearer Christians to suspect. And in those apprehensions this 
State is commonly not the dullest.’ During this trouble with Ossuna, Wotton, as usual, did all he could to 
urge on the Venetians to hostile measures. ‘They should not,’ he told Collegio, ‘allow people to say of the 
Venetian Senate what was formerly said of the Athenian, that it was the most wise Senate in the world, but 
while the Athenians were deliberating the Lacedaemonians were acting.’ (Esp. Prin., Dec. 13, 1617.)” Life 
and Letters, vol. II, p. 112, note 1. 

'46 “<7 have written before that the fleet of the Viceroy of Naples was entered this Gulf...” Wotton to Sir 
Ralph Winwood, 5 May 1617,N.S., Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 112. 

‘47 Quazza, p. 425. As Kretschmayr noted, “...im Mai 1617 — noch war der Krieg nicht zu Ende und die 
Schiffe von Spanien und Vendig begegneten sich in der Adria...” Kretschmayr, vol. III, p. 284. 

8 Cozzi, Knapton, and Scarabello, p. 101. 
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and subvention of Savoye, without the purchase of so much as a mole-hill or any other 
imaginable fruit, save two experiences.”!”” 

Despite the disappointing Venetian military performance in the war, Sarpi’s 
factional position remained substantially intact within the councils of the patriciate. As 
the Cozzis observe, “Sarpi at the end of the war, despite the course of events and the 
outcome which fell short of his hopes, still carried on a very important role in Venetian 
politics. The peace accord, negotiated at Madrid, and finalized in Paris and Madrid in 
September 1617, had been imposed by the patricians of the conservative faction, in 
opposition to him and to Nicolo Contarini, who wanted to continue the war until a real 
victory could be obtained.”'*” Once again, Sarpi maintained his characteristic pattern of 
always seeking the outbreak of a war and always opposing any peaceful solution. Sarpi’s 
adventurous policy was more and more the object of anxiety on the part of the Senate. “It 
was understood that the destiny of Europe was at stake, and that questions were about to 
be decided which had pressed on Venice for decades, including the one which saw the 
contention of the Catholic front and the Protestant reformation and those, linked in so 
many ways, which concerned the maintenance of the Imperial title for the House of 


Habsburg.” A Habsburg victory would leave Venice in their power. But to wage war 


‘49 Wotton to Sir George Calvert, 6/16 March 1621, Life and Letters, vol. I], p. 228. 

190 “Sarpi, alla fine della guerra, e malgrado l’andamento e l’esito di essa poco corrispondenti alle sue 
speranze, svolgeva ancora un ruolo importantissimo nella politica veneziana. La pace, trattata a Madrid, e 
stipulata a Parigi e a Madrid nel settembre del 1617, era stata bensi voluta dai patrizi della parte 
conservatrice, in opposizione a lui ed a Nicolo che desideravano la continuazione delle ostilita fino al 
conseguimento di una vera vittoria.” Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 435. 
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meant facing greater strategic and financial dangers, and the record of the military 
efficiency of the Republic in the War of Gradisca was not encouraging.'*’ 

With the end of the land war around Gradisca, Sarpi and his supporters in the 
Venetian war party saw they could continue their agitation through alliances with the 
Duke of Savoy, the Dutch, English, and the German Protestant Union. “Sarpi and 
Fulgenzio Micanzio helped and spurred on” the pro-war patricians and the government, 
as the Cozzis wrote; “The collaboration of the two Servites with Sir Dudley Carleton was 
intense: the ambassador was a go-between for contacts with the United Provinces of 
Holland, with the Palatine Elector, with the Archbishop of Canterbury, and with other 
anti-Spanish figures in the English government. In March of 1619 the first step was 
taken: because of the insistence by Christian von Anhalt, the Prime Minister of the 
Palatine Elector, there was concluded a treaty of mutual assistance between Venice and 
the Duke of Savoy.” Wotton was told about this pact a few weeks later.'°* “In November 
of the same year, a similar league with the United Provinces of Holland was established. 
Micanzio gave credit for this latter accord to Dudley Carleton, because of his activities 
among the Dutch; but the contribution of Sarpi had not been minor, since he had prepared 


the draft text of the treaty.”!*? 


'S! Cozzi, Knapton, Scarabello, pp. 104-105. 

'S2 “This league was signed March 14, 1619. (Romanin, vii, p. 245.) Wotton was informed of it on April 23, 
1619. He assured the Doge that James I would be delighted, ‘and all men who loved the good. The angels 
themselves are delighted to see union among men.’ But the league, Wotton said, should be larger, and he 
urged again his plan of closer relations, and the reciprocal sending of ministers, between Venice and the 
Protestant Princes. (Esp. Prin., April 23.)” Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 171, note 1. 

'? According to the Cozzis, “non si voleva che la Repubblica rimanesse fuori da una lotta che avrebbe 
inciso profondamente sul suo avwvenire. I senatori veneziani della parte bellicista miravano sempre ad 
alleare Venezia con il duca di Savoia, le Provbince Unite d’Olanda, il re d’Inghilterra e 1’ Unione 
protestante: Sarpi e Fulgenzio Micanzio li aiutavano e perfino li pungolavano. La collaborazione dei due 
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As the quadripartite peace talks were going on, Sarpi was nevertheless forced to 
offer a pessimistic evaluation of the efficacy of the strategy of introducing Calvinism into 
Italy by military means which he had been pursuing so far. 


“A person would have to be blind not to see the yoke which is descending 
on the neck of Italy, but destiny guides those that are willing, and coerces 
those who resist. There is a number who are superstitious and a larger 
number who are vicious, who prefer to serve in leisure than to work in 
freedom; and there is also some contamination from the diacatholicon. 
This third group is incorrigible. For the second group, we would need a 
good jab to wake them up. There is no cure for the first group. For two 
years there has been one war in Piedmont and another one in Friuli, and 
there has not been even the smallest attack against superstition. And, 
despite the fact that 3,000 Dutch have arrived, I am not hoping for 
anything.”!™ 


But even if the cause of Calvinist transformation in Italy had not been advanced, the 
process leading to the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War certainly had been. As Micanzio 
reported to Cavendish, Bacon, and Hobbes: 


This is our mischeife and perhaps it is fatall for all conspires to the fortune 
of the Spanyards. And me thinkes it may be sayd Et quos perire vult 
Jupiter eos dementat. And it is to be wondred att that men doe not see that 
y° encrease of the Spanish power in Italy setts them in y° stirrop to sway, 
and doe in other places much more. Et sic erat in fatis. And yet now the 


serviti con Sir Dudley Carleton era intensa: |’ambasciatore era il tramite per i contatti con le Province Unite 
d’Olanda, con l’elettore Palatino, con l’arcivescovo di Canterbury e gli altri esponenti antispagnoli del 
governo inglese. Nel marzo del 1619 il primo passo era fatto: in virth delle pressioni fatte da Christian von 
Anhalt, ministro dell’elettore Palatino, era stato concluso un trattato di mutua assistenza tra la Repubblica 
ed il duca di Savoia. Nel novembre dello stesso anno si addiveniva ad una lega analoga con le Province 
Unite. Il Micanzio riconosceva il merito di quest’ultima a Dudley Carleton, per |’attivita da lui svolta in 
Olanda: non piccola, pero, era stata la parte di Sarpi, che a Venezia aveva preparato il modulo...” Venezia, 
Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 437. 

'S4 “Sarebbe ben cieco chi non vedesse il giogo imminente sopra il collo d’Italia; ma la fatalita guida chi 
vuole, constringe chi ripugna. Ci € un numero di superstiziosi ed un maggiore di viziosi, che amino meglio 
servir in ozio che faticar in liberta; non manca anco qualche contaminazione di diacatholicon. Questo terzo 
é irremediabile; per il secondo ci bisognerebbe una buona stoccata che svegliasse; al primo, non ci é 
rimedio. Sono doi anni che la guerra é¢ in Piemonte ed uno in Friuli, e non ¢ fatto minimo colpo contra la 
superstizione; e, se ben sono venuti 3 mila olandesi, non ci spero.” Sarpi to Jerd6me Groslot de |’Isle, 11 
April 1617, LAP, vol. I, p. 282-283. 
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peace is held more certayne than ever, & is articled, and established by all 

parts. As for the Repub. and Ferdinand the generals have already parled in 

Friuli and the Emperour and king of Bohemia whose turne it is to begin 

execution besides subscribing the accord have also given Order for 

performance. hd 
Micanzio warned his readers that the Spanish would not execute the terms of the peace of 
Italy, and that they would never give back Vercelli to the Duke of Savoy, writing that 
“The Spanish Ministers in Italy in effect agree all to performe nothing of the agreement. 
To expect the restitution of Vercelli is a dream.” But he was proved wrong when the 
Spanish did so in June of 1618.'%° 

The Duke of Savoy had depended heavily on Venetian subsidies, and when 

Vercelli was restored the Venetians were anxious to cease payments. This led to tensions 
with the Duke, who was always short on cash. In late September 1618, the Venetian 
Senate ordered Sarpi’s friend Raniero Zeno, the Venetian ambassador to the Duke of 
Savoy, to answer some of the Duke's complaints about the Venetian commitments of 
monetary support. Zeno was instructed to remind the Duke that the Venetians had been 
financing him despite their own excessive expenses, and that he could hardly have asked 
for more generous help. He had been given cash for his infantry and his field artillery, 


including 75,000 ducats per month during his most recent war, 60,000 ducats for a 


disarmament, and 40,000 ducats as a sign of goodwill. The Venetian Senate described 





'S3 Micanzio to Cavendish, 10 November 1617, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 70. 
'56 Micanzio to Cavendish, 12 January 1618, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 74; “The Spanish did not hand 
Vercelli back to Savoy until 15 June 1618.” Quazza, pp. 408-419. 
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itself as very sorry that these sums had not been enough to make the Duke happy. er Ta 
the following month, the Senate deliberated but narrowly defeated a proposal to send yet 
another message to the Duke of Savoy. This time the Duke was going to be told that, 
concerming the military situation in Germany, 


The progress made by the Bohemians is confirmed by us from several 
sources. This is a good counterweight for the prudent consideration of the 
Duke, and can divert the Spanish to other thoughts. And since this matter 
implies consequences for the internal interests of the Protestant Union, of 
the King of England, and other princes we see that if their assistance 
combines in a constantly broader way, and since we hope for this and we 
desire the continuation of good successes in every way, therefore the 
Republic, finding itself embarrassed, and not knowing where or how the 
current instabilities will end, we are called at the end of a long series of 
expenditures to turn our attention to our own affairs.... We reassure 
everyone that they should identify and recognize that as we come to the 
employment of our forces in our own essential defense, both for this 
action in itself as well as for the diversion which derives from it, we 
cooperate in a positive way for the common good....'%* 


In the course of 1618, Micanzio’s letters to England begin to reflect the fact that 


Spanish forces in northern Italy were being weakened and diverted by the military 





'S7 This communication was approved by the Senate by a margin of 144 votes favorable, 9 opposed, and 2 
abstentions (“non sinceri’). ASV, Senato. Secreti. Deliberazioni. Registro 1618, 25 settembre 1618. 

'8 “Nelli particolari delle armi di Germania direte, che li progressi de Boemi ci vengono confirmati d’altre 
parti ancora; sono per le considerationi prudenti del Signor Duca buon contrapeso, et diversione ad altri 
pensieri de Spagnoli; e tirando l’affare conseguenze d’interni interessi nelli Principi uniti, nel Re 
d’Inghilterra, et in altri Principi si vedono concorrer loro li soccorsi in sempre piu’ largo modo, et si come 
si spera da noi per cio’, et se le desidera per ogni rispetto la continuatione de buoni successi, cosi 
trovandosi la Repubblica piu’ imbarazzata, che mai senza saper ove, ne quando habbino a terminar li 
turbine correnti, siamo a capo di lungo corso di spese intieramente chiamati all’ applicazione delle cose 
proprie, per il molto che se ne batta, et s’assicurano lo deva cadauno discerner, et conoscere che con 
Pimpiego delle nostre forze alla propria importante diffesa venimo, et per la cosa in se, et per la diversione, 
che ne deriva, a cooperare in buon modo per il commun servitio....” The statement was to have ended with 
a reiteration of Venetian support for the Savoy-Venice-France pact, as well as for the Duke's efforts to 
strengthen his position through his marriage plans for his daughter. The Senate also wanted to note mass 
this tripartite alliance would soon be made public. But the resolution to send the statement to the Duke was 
defeated by a 45-46 vote. “Essendo state subito sospese le lettere per l’altra opinione, et di nuovo ballottate 
quelle, et queste, furon per queste 40.” A second attempt to get this text approved was also defeated. ASV, 
Senato. Secreti. Deliberazioni. Registro 1618, 2 November 1618. 
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emergency growing out of the defenestration of Prague in May and the growing revolt of 
Bohemia. Micanzio commented: “Although y° Comotion in Bohemia hath forced D. 
Baltasar Maradas & other Comaunders of y° warr to withdraw their forces out of Friuly 
without expecting y° conclusion : yet there be may Conjectures that if this business had 
not happened they had other dessignes.... And so wee have neyther peace nor warr.”'*” 
But by October, Micanzio could note with some satisfaction that the land front along the 
Isonzo was quiet, and the Venetian navy (armata) enjoyed naval superiority in the 
Adriatic: “We have here peace in Friuli, and the armata is in all points so royally 
furnished, that we need fear nothing in the Gulf, unless the General be... ... 
cowardly....”'®° In other words, now that the Gradisca war was over and the attention of 
the Austrian Habsburgs diverted into Bohemia, the Venetians were beginning to enjoy 
the geopolitical fruits of the Bohemian war in the form of a lessened Habsburg pressure 
against their own territory. 

As has already been noted, there are a number of obscure passages in Sarpi’s 
correspondence with foreign political leaders, especially militant Protestant leaders like 
Duplessis Mornay and von Dohna. Sometimes the problem is due to the impenetrability 


of the secret codes in which the Servite wrote many of his letters. Sometimes the 


'S “tn Friuli, & Istria the peace (a) is made & they are about demolishing the forts made during these 
occurrences, & restitution of places taken to which Rep. attendeth most punctually. Although y° Comotion 
in Bohemia hath forced D. Baltasar Maradas & other Comaunders of y® warr to withdraw their forces out of 
friuly without expecting y° conclusion: yet there be may Conjectures that if this business had not happened 
they had other dessignes. For all this Peace it stands so still that there is a great armada att sea, unknowne to 
what purpose saving to consume themselves in more Idlenes. Also in Lombardy there are on the confines 
noe lesse than 1,000 foot & 2,000 horse both of the parts of [19] the Milanesi, & of the Venetians. And all 
these forces stand on their Guard without any apparence whether they will disband, or continue so. And so 
wee have neyther peace nor warr.” Micanzio to Cavendish, 12 July 1618, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 77. 

'© Wotton to Sir Dudley Carleton, 1/11 October 1618, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 158. 
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sybilline and allusive style obscures what is being discussed. Sometimes both of these 
factors combine to create an authentic aura of mystery. Two communications from Sarpi 
to von Dohna illustrate this phenomenon. In a letter to von Dohna in January 1616, Sarpi 
wrote the following: “Conceming the matter that you wrote to me about in your letter of 
13 December, I would not want you to have a notion of it superior to the reality, nor to 
imagine that carrying this out would be as easy as you appear to deem it. I made the 
decision freely to consider what is below the surface, and I think it is necessary for you to 
carry out a balanced deliberation, and that we exchange letters about it more than once, 
before attempt to implement it.” This is then followed by 22 lines of code which have 
proven impossible to decipher.'*! In the following month, Sarpi sent another letter to von 
Dohna, apparently dealing with the same issue. This time Sarpi wrote: “it is necessary to 
digest that business very well with letters before doing anything whatsoever to carry it 
out, in line with the condition of the current age and the prudent caution required; and | 
would want the necessary clarity before we talk about implementation.”'® It has proven 
impossible to determine anything about the nature of the project Sarpi is referring to in 


these letters. 


'6! “Del negozio di che mi scrive per la sua delli 13 dicembre, non vorrei che ella ne avesse concetto 
superiore all’esistenza, né reputasse il condurlo a fine tanto facile quanto dimostra tenere. Ho preso partito 
di considerargli con liberta quello che é sotto la superficie, e credo necessario che ella vi abbia pesata 
deliberazione, e ci scriviamo piu d’una volta scambievolmente, prima che metter mano a nessuna 
esecuzione. [Seguono, nel testo, 22 righe in crittografia, non decifrabili per mancanza di chiave.]” Sarpi to 
von Dohna, 30 January 1616, LAP, vol. II, pp. 189-190. 

'62 «FE necessario digerir molto bene con lettere quel negozio, prima che metter alcuna mano 

nell’ esecuzione, cosi comportando la condizione de’ tempi presenti e la prudente cauzione di loro; ed io ne 
aspetto chiarezza conveniente, prima che si tratti di effettuare.” Sarpi to von Dohna, 26 February 1616, 
LAP, vol. Il, p. 190. 
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THE VENETIANS VIEW THE REVOLT OF BOHEMIA, 1618 


We have already seen how closely Sarpi observed the growing agitation of the 
Protestant nobility of Bohemia against Ferdinand of Styria and his ambitions to re-impose 
a Roman Catholic religious uniformity. The leaders of the anti-Habsburg front were the 
Kinsky brothers (Ulrich and Wenzel), the wealthy Albrecht Smiticky of Smifice, the so- 
called pious Wenzel Budovec, plus Leonhard Colonna von Fels and Count Matthias von 
Thurn — both from southern Austria. Thurn did not speak Czech very well, but was 
nevertheless inscribed in the rolls of the Bohemian nobility.!©? Heinrich Matthias von 
Thurn was the prime mover of the Bohemian resistance to the Habsburgs. According to 
Gindely, Thurn had been working for years from a plan to destroy the Habsburgs, aided 
in this by Wenzel von Ruppa and Leonhard Colonna von Fels. Golo Mann judged that 
Thurn was too crude and aggressive to be an effective leader, and that these were 
qualities he shared with some other Bohemian nobles.'™ Such were the protagonists of 
the defenestration of Prague, which occurred on 23 May 1618, when Protestant nobles 
hurled two of Ferdinand's officials out of the window of the Hradcany Palace. Since both 
Habsburg officials survived, the Bohemian rebellion began on that note of fecklessness 
which it was to retain until the very end. On August 30, 1618, the Bohemian aristocracy 


dissolved their diet and went home to avoid imposing any additional tax burden on 


‘3 Francesco Gui, J gesuiti e la rivoluzione boema: alle origini della Guerra dei trent’anni (Milano: Franco 
Angeli, 1989) See also Brennan C. Pursell, The Winter King: Frederick V of the Palatinate and the Coming 
of the Thirty Years’ War (Aldershot UK: Ashgate, 2003). 

'4 Gui, p. 35. 
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themselves to finance the revolution they had just started.’ These were the same nobles 
who had allowed Ferdinand to be elected King of Bohemia in 1617, and who were now 
trying instead to drive him out. As Gardiner notes, "there would be no room in the world 
for men who had got rid of their King without being able to establish order upon another 
basis.” © The Bohemian nobles established a government in the form of a directorate 
with 30 members, and the resulting experiment illustrated the inherent problems of 
attempting to rule by committee in the midst of a military emergency. One of the first 
actions of this new directorate was to expel the Jesuit Order. For many contemporaries, 
this action tended to eclipse even the drama of the defenestration. In this ousting of the 
Jesuits, the Bohemians imitated the Venetians of the Interdict. 

The Venetian diplomatic service showed itself to be extraordinarily well-informed 
about the rebellion of Bohemia, sending back to the lagoons information which could 
only be procured through personal contact with the Bohemian rebels. Some of this 
analysis also found its way into a major unpublished work by Sarpi, the 7rattato di pace 
e d’accommodamento, which also deals with the diplomatic and political background of 
the War of Gradisca, the Venetian conflict with Ossuna, and the later phases of the 
struggle with the Uzkoks.'®’ In a coded despatch dated 26 May 1618, just after the 


defenestration, Zorzi Giustinian, the Venetian ambassador to the Imperial Court of 


‘65 As soon as Prague had occurred, the Habsburgs were horrified, for they knew at once that it would cost 
them huge sums of money. As the Venetian ambassador reported from Madrid, “L’aviso delli tumulti 
successi in Praga é stato inteso qui con molto disgusto per la necessita che haveranno continuando questi 
humori d’inviar aiuti all’ Imperatore di che gia il Signor Ambasciator Imperiale ha avuto ordine di ricercare 
efficacement.” ASV, Senato Secreta. Filza 50. Spagna 1618. Piero Gritti, 5 July 1618. 

' Gardiner, pp. 30-33. 

'§7 Paolo Sarpi, La Repubblica di Venezia, la casa d'Austria e gli Uscocchi. Aggionta e supplimento 
all'Tstoria degli Uscochi; Trattato di pace et accommodamento. Gaetano Cozzi and Luisa Cozzi, eds. Bari, 
G. Laterza, 1965. 
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Emperor Matthias and Cardinal Klesl, wrote to the Signoria that the events in Bohemia 
had to be seen in the context of the resistance to Ferdinand which had previously 
developed among the Protestants of Hungary; a key factor in the revolt was “fear of being 
persecuted by him [Ferdinand of Styria] because of religion, a notion which has entered 
into the minds of all these heretics, not just of that kingdom [Hungary], but also of 
Bohemia, of these provinces, and of the entire empire.” Zorzi Giustinian added that 
“already in Bohemia the manifest signs of this can be seen, with the attempt being made 
now in Prague, in spite of the repeated severe orders of the Emperor to the contrary, to 
hold an assembly of the heretics of that province which is very disturbing, since the 
Emperor is informed that all this is being done in coordination with the Protestant Union, 
the people who prevented the election of Ferdinand as King of the Romans.” In this 
situation, Zorzi Giustinian pointed out, there were serious obstacles in the way of getting 
Ferdinand definitively installed as King of the Romans and thus heir apparent to the Holy 
Roman Empire. Zorzi Giustinian pointed to attempts to remove some of these difficulties 


using money, which the Emperor was urgently requesting from the King of Spain.’ 


'8 Zorzi Giustinian: the Hungarians were resisting “per il timor d’esser da lui perseguitati nella religione, il 
qual concetto e’ di maniera entrato nell’anima di tutti li heretici, non solo di quel regno, ma di Boemia, di 
queste provincie, et dell’ Imperio, et gia in Boemia se ne vedono manifesti segni, tentandosi hora in Praga 
nonostante li replicati severi ordini dell’Imperatore in contrario, una assemblea delli Heretici di quella 
provincia che dan a pensar molto, et essendo le Maesta’ loro certificate che tutto si fa anco in intelligentia 
di quei dell’ Unione nell’Impero i quali per questa via proventarono I’elettione di Ferdinando alla Corona de 
Romani; e mesta e’ stata la causa del’espeditione che fece la settimana passata quel Amb Cattco di Spagna, 
dando per ordine dell’imperatore conto al re del stato di queste cose et delle difficulta’ che si dubbia 
incontrar delle dieta di Ratisbona alla sucessione di Ferdinando, assai maggiori, che non si credeva, et che 
non vedendo restando tentar con il farla di fugarle, il novo termine sia farlo con denari, de quali l’Imp. ne 
fa con proprie lettere al Re grande instanza, et il medesimo si fa col Pontefice et ed atri.” ASV, Senato. 
Ambasciatori. Dispacci. Germania-Impero. Filza 55, Zorzi Giustinian, 26 May 1618. 
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A week later, Zorzi Giustinian reported from Prague about the aftermath of the 
defenestration: “what has happened in Prague is an extremely important thing, and very 
significant for the interest of Ferdinand in getting elected emperor.... [ have already 
written that the heretics of that kingdom were extremely dissatisfied because of their 
alienation from that prince, and because his election had taken place against their will.” 
In addition to the provinces already mentioned, Zorzi Giustinian called attention to 
Moravia, “where also because of religion and because they were not called to participate 
in the election of Ferdinand they are very dissatisfied, and here in Austria where the 
heretics are very numerous and suspect in the eyes of the King, they abhor him perhaps 
even more than elsewhere.”'”° Zorzi Giustinian, who was evidently well-informed 
through personal contacts with the circles that he was writing about, reported that the 
Hungarian Protestants had sent emissaries into Bohemia and Germany to incite their co- 
religionists there to join them in rebellion. Zorzi Giustinian stressed his previous reports 
that “this enormous reticence of the Hungarians in electing Ferdinand as King proceeds 


from a universal conspiracy and coordination of the heretics of all these provinces, and of 


the empire itself as well, and this rebellion of Bohemia confirms it, since it does not 


' «Cio che é successo a Praga come cosa assai molto importante, et di gid conseguente anco per li suoi 
correnti interessi nell’ elettione de Ferdinando al Regno di Boemia. Ho scritto che si scopriva nelli Eretici di 
quel regno molto mala sodisfattione per l’alienazione loro da quel Principe, et per essere la sua elettione 
seguita contro loro volonta.... ASV, Senato. Ambasciatori. Dispacci. Germania-Impero. Filza 55, Zorzi 
Giustinian, 2 June 1618 

'70 «Ft la Moravia pur per causa di religione et per non esser chiamate all’elettione di Ferdinando, sono mal 
sodisfatte, et che qui nell’ Austria dove li eretici sono in gran numero et sospetto del Re l’abboriscono forse 
piu’ degli altri.” ASV, Senato. Ambasciatori. Dispacci. Germania-Impero. Filza 55, Zorzi Giustinian, 2 
June 1618. 
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appear probable that they would have started something so big without comprehensive 
preparations.”!”! 

The Habsburg leaders held continuous meetings and wanted to mount a crushing 
attack to repress this rebellion quickly, but they did not have the funds to do so, the 
Venetians were informed. They would therefore be forced to begin negotiations, much 
against their own inclination. The Emperor sent his main adviser to Prague, allegedly on 
a fact-finding mission, but in reality to begin negotiations for a settlement, mainly 
attempting to delay the military buildup of the Bohemians, offering the promise that the 
Emperor would not prepare an army. “But it is not believed that it is possible to settle this 
with negotiations, except with so much prejudice to the authority and dignity of these 
princes and of the Catholic religion that in the opinion of everyone it would be better to 
face any danger whatsoever, so finally a military solution will be inevitable, and they are 
discussing how to do this.” Zorzi Giustinian also noted that “the Spanish are involved in 
this affair, and consequently they are shutting down their operations in Italy as fast as 
they can so as to remove their troops from Friuli and use them according to this plan."!”* 


Even at this early stage of the Bohemian agitation, Zorzi Giustinian pointed to the 


potential foreign involvement of the Palatine Elector in the affairs of Bohemia. He 


'\ 7 orzi Giustinian: “S’inviarano et Boemia et in ... Germania, faccino anch’essi una Rebilione.... Come 
avisai colle passate, sono molti indici che questa tanta reticenza degli Ungari nell’elettione di Ferdinando 
proceda da una universal conspirazione et intelligenza delli Heretici di tutte queste provincie, et 
dell’Imperio ancora, et questa ribellione de Bohemia lo conferma, non parendo verosimile, che senza gran 
fondamento si siano mossi a tanto...” ASV, Senato. Ambasciatori. Dispacci. Germania-Impero. Filza 55, 
Zorzi Giustinian, 2 June 1618. 

'? “Spagnoli interessarsi in essa, et conseguentemente terminano quanto prima le cose in Italia et levar 
speditamente le loro genti dal Friuli per servirsene in tal disegno.” Zorzi Giustinian assured the Signoria 
that he would be on the lookout for these things with the necessary diligence.” ASV, Senato. Ambasciatori. 
Dispacci. Germania-Impero. Filza 55, Zorzi Giustinian, 2 June 1618. 
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reported the Habsburg fear that the Bohemians could attempt to liberate themselves of 
subjugation to Ferdinand with the help of the Count Palatine and of Ferdinand's other 
opponents inside the empire, ““whom they suspect of being involved in this upheaval.” 
The Bohemian rebellion, he added, had the potential of interrupting the Habsburg 
succession to the Imperial Crown, and upsetting “many other things."’” In fact, 
Ferdinand of Styria was so much in need of money that Zorzi Giustinian reported having 
heard from a reliable source that the King of Bohemia and the Habsburgs, in case of a 
protracted rebellion in Bohemia, might attempt to pawn the entire province of Friuli or 
possibly some other provinces contiguous to Venetian territory, seeking to interest either 
the Venetians or the Spanish in this proposition. Needless to say, Zorzi Giustinian was 
instructed to observe with the greatest concentration every detail that might shed light on 
these intentions with the usual diligence that the Senate had so much appreciated in the 
past.'”* 
Piero Gritti, the Venetian ambassador to the Spanish court in Madrid, was also 


assiduously reporting on developments there. As Gritti reported, “The decisions made in 


Prague have caused much concern here, and everyone is paying attention to them, since 


‘3 “Boemi possino per liberarsi dalla soggetione di Ferdinando col Conte Palatino, et gli altri che tengono 
contro Ferdinando all’imperio; dubitano di loro intelligenza in questo moto come quello per servire 
grandemente al predetto disegno, et puo interromper non sola la la successione all’imperio, ma molte altre 
cose.” ASV, Senato. Ambasciatori. Dispacci. Germania-Impero. Filza 55, Zorzi Giustinian, 2 June 1618. 
'4 «che molto degno di esquisita attenzione, et avvertenza sara sempre il proposito rappresentatoci nelle 
ultime vostre lettere de primo del corrente [dic], come discorsi uscito costi da persona di buon senso, che 
continuando la guerra potriano le maesta loro cavar denari con l’impegno [pawning] del friuli, et altri di 
quei stati confinanti con noi, o alla republica, o ai spagnoli: intorno a che essendo noi certi, che con somo 
studio andarete osservando ogni concetto, che potesse haver luogo in tali propositi; et lascieremo di 
aggiungervi quanto ne debba riuscir caro l’essere sempre con ogni distintione avvisati: ben sapendo che lo 
esseguirete con la solita diligenza.” Approved by 104 si, 2 no, and 0 non sinceri. ASV, Senato. Secreti. 
Deliberazioni. Registro 1618, 15 December 1618. 
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the results are very well known which can derive if the source of this evil is not quickly 
remedied. The King's reputation is at stake if an entire kingdom is taken away from his 
brother-in-law, especially since the King had his own claim to the right of inheritance [of 
Bohemia]. But what aggravates the ministers of this government is that there is no means 
of mobilizing assistance as would be required, with quick and courageous action as 
requested by the Emperor and by King Ferdinand, because of the famine of money they 
are experiencing here.” Gritti added that the imperial ambassador was always asking for 
the most immediate measures (“di continuo istantissimi uffici’’), but the disbursement of 
money was very slow even when it was granted. Gritti added in code that any agreement 
to send money would probably be more of a face-saving device, and an attempt to gain 


time on the part of the impecunious Spanish monarch.'”° 


LERMA: THE VENETIANS FOMENTED THE REBELLION OF PRAGUE 


The revolt of Prague furnished the prelude for the fall of the Duke of Lerma, the 
leader of the Spanish peace faction. But Lerma, before his ouster, startled the Venetians 
by accusing them of having a hand in the destabilization of Bohemia, among other things. 


Piero Gritti in Madrid reported a conversation with Lerma dated 20 September 1618: 


'S Gritti: “Le resolutioni di Praga dano qui da pensar assai, et ad esse have hora ogni uno vuolto l’occhio, 
et il discorso poiché sono molto ben conosciute le conseguenze, che possono derivare quando non venghi 
con celerita rimediato alli principii di quello male, e quanto ne vadi della riputazione di quella Corona nel 
lasciar levare un Regno ad un cognato del Re, nel quale Sua Maesta medesimo pretendeva titolo ereditario. 
Ma tanto pit spiace a questi Ministri, che non vi sia qui modo di comuovere come si convenirebbe con 
pronta, e gagliarda mano a porgere li soccorsi che vengono con gran efficacia richiesti dall’Imperatore, e¢ 
dal re Ferdnando, per la carestia, che hanno di denari.” ASV, Senato. Ambasciatori. Dispacci. Spagna. Filza 
50. Spagna 1618. Piero Gritti, 23 luglio 1618. 
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[Lerma] ... was kind enough to see me even though he was in bed with a 
fever. He had a memorandum in his hand which as far as I could see 
contained the things that he told me. He started by complaining about the 
actions of Your Excellencies and said that His Catholic Majesty was 
informed that, instead of returning the territories to the King of Bohemia, 
Venice was conducting a military buildup, had pushed its forces right up 
to the border of Milan, was sending help to the Duke of Savoy, was 
fomenting these rumblings in Bohemia, and was to say the least remaining 
on a war footing. What should the King do? Should he disarm? We have 
withdrawn our warships from the Adriatic, and we have repeated the order 
to the Duke of Ossuna in Naples in an effective fashion so that he will 
make restitution, and there is no reason to assign that function to some 
other minister, because as soon as he heard the order for the restitution of 
the territories, the Viceroy must have carried it out, and even if he had 
delayed it for some reason, he will do it upon the arrival of that order 
which was sent, as was already said, with the most recent courier. But His 
Catholic Majesty has been poorly recompensed for all this by the Venetian 
government.” ”° 


Gritti replied that “the restitution of the territories had been completely carried out 
by 2 August, as the Spanish royal ministers will very well have been informed, but 
instead of informing their government of this, they sent reports which were completely 
contrary to the truth.” The Venetians, Gritti said, were willing to reduce their forces as 
soon as the King of Spain had kept his own royal promises. The Venetians, added Gritti, 


did not care who did the restitution as long as it were carried out, “but there was much 


'® Gritti: “In seguito all’ufficio di Sua Maesta parlai della sostanza medesima alcuni giorno doppo col. 
Signor Cardinal di Lerma, il quale si compiacque di ammetermi se ben si trovava con la febbre nel letto. 
Teneva egli in mano un memoriale che per quanto mi accorsi conteneva le cose, che mi disse. Comincio a 
dolersi delle attioni dell7EE:VV [Eccellenze Vostre] e disse Sua Maesta ¢ avisata che la Repubblica in 
luogo di restituire le Piazze al Re di Boemia va armando da ogni parte, ha spinto genti ai Confini del Stato 
di Milano, invia aiuti al Duca di Savoia, fomenta questi rumori di Boemia, e sola a poco dire restava 
armata. Che ha da far il Re? Ha da star disarmato? Si sono ritirati li Galleoni del Golfo; si ha rinovato 
Pordine a Napoli, al Duca di Ossuna in efficace maniera perche esseguisca le restitutioni, ne vi é bisogno di 
commetter quella essecutione ad altro Ministro: perche inteso l’aviso della restitutione delle Piazze deve il 
V[ice]. Re haverla adempita, e quando pure li habbia per qualche causa dilatata, la fara all’arrivo di 

quell’ ordine, che s’invid, come se gli disse, con l’ultimo corriero.... ASV, Senato. Ambasciatori. Dispacci. 
Spagna. Filza 50. Spagna 1618. Piero Gritti, Despatch 33, 20 settembre 1618. 
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doubt about this if Ossuna were in charge of doing it, because of his evil disposition.” 7 


Gritti felt compelled to address in some way the accusation that the Venetians had helped 
to stir up the revolt in Prague: “Finally, I showed the proper sentiment in regard to the 
false reports spread here alleging that Venice had something to do with those rebellions 
in Bohemia, and I made clear how much this was contrary to the piety of the Republic, to 
its sincerity, and to the things recently done by Venice, even going beyond treaty 
obligations, with the total satisfaction of the Crowns of Germany.”!”® Here now is Sarpi's 
version of this same conversation, which makes for a fascinating comparison'” with the 
original report from Gritti: 

“Cardinal Lerma made a long digression about the efforts employed by 

him in favor of peace, and amplified the things done by the King in that 


cause; he particularly exaggerated the restitution of Vercelli and of the 


'”” Gritti: “Io soggionsi, che le restitutioni delle Piazze si erano intermente adempite fino al 2 del mese 
passato, del che haveranno molto bene aver notitia i Ministri Regi: ma in luogo di avisarlo inviarono 
relationi in tutto contrarie alla verita.... “del quale era sommamente da dubitare tenendone Ossuna la 
commissione per la mala sua disposizione.” ASV, Senato. Ambasciatori. Dispacci. Spagna. Filza 50. 
Spagna 1618. Piero Gritti, 20 September 1618. 

'® Gritti: “Mostrai in fine quel sentimento, che si conviene della falsa disseminatione portata qui, che la 
Signoria Vostra havesse parte in quelle commotioni di Boemia, e feci conscer quanto era contrario alla 
pieta della Repubblica, alla sua sincerita, et alle cose operate ultimamente dalle Eccellenze Vostre anche 
oltre l’obbligo dell’accordato con intiera soddisfazione delle Corone di Germania. ASV, Senato. 
Ambasciatori. Dispacci. Spagna. Filza 50. Spagna 1618. Piero Gritti, 20 September 1618. In the summary 
of contents on the outside of the letter there is the notation : “fomentado Boemia.” Gritti also reported on 
his meetings with the Spanish secretary Arostegui or Arosteghi, to whom he repeated much of the above. 
Gritti also reported that Ossuna’s income had been garnished to pay his personal debts. 

' An exhaustive comparison of Gritti’s despatches with Sarpi’s later account cannot be undertaken here, 
but certain tendencies in his treatment do emerge. As the Cozzis point out, his manipulation of his sources 
sometimes appears subtle: “Le infedelta contenutistiche del Sarpi nei confronti delle lettere del Gritti sono 
assai sottili e potrebbero sfuggire ad una semplice lettura....” Sarpi, Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et 
accommodamento, p. 447. His favorite tactic is to omit questions which Gritti had discussed in detail: 
“Insidiose sono invece le soppressioni di altri argomenti che l’ambasciatore aveva riferito con cura...” 
Sarpi, Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 447. Sarpi also took greater liberties with 
the despatches of Spinelli, the Venetian resident in Naples: “Pit nette e pit maliziose sono le infedelta del 
Sarpi verso le lettere del residente Spinelli, in cui questi espone i suoi incontri col duca d’Ossuna....” Sarpi, 
Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 449. 
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ships captured in the Adriatic and the removal of ambassador Bedmar, all 
done to please Venice and do something welcome to the Republic. From 
this he went on to the various quarrels, complaining that a ship sent in the 
service of the Kingdom of Naples to Trieste was captured by the Venetian 
fleet and the owner tortured, while the Venetian fleet kept Spanish ports 
under siege and the Republic continued to dispense money to the Duke of 
Savoy, and that Venice was fomenting the rebellion in Bohemia. The 
Venetians had not sent the Dutch home but were blaming Spain for 
machinations against the city of Venice. He expanded this a great deal to 
show how much the King and his ministers were foreign from dishonest 
practices. He concluded that these incidents could cause the anger of the 
King, and give ministers a reason not to go on with the planned restitution, 


which without these events would have been carried out.!®” 


That Venice was fomenting the rebellion in Bohemia -- “che la Repubblica... dasse 
fomento alli moti di Boemia” -- was thus beyond any doubt the accusation made by 


Lerma just a few weeks after the defenestration of Prague. In Sarpi’s version, Gritti 


'89 Sarpi: “Il cardinale [Lerma] fece una longhissima digressione delle fatiche da lui impiegate per la pace, 
amplifico le cose fatte dal re per stabilirla, essagerO particolarmente la restituzione di Vercelli, li galeoni 
levati di Colfo e la remozione dell’ambasciator Bedmare, tutto per compiacere e far cosa grata alla 
Republic. Passo da questo alle querele, lamentandosi che ritornando da Trieste un vassello mandato 1a per 
servizi del Regno di Napoli fosse stato dall’aramata della Repubblica preso, posti gli uomini al remo, e 
tormentato il padrone; che quell’armata tenesse assediati li porti del re, che la Repubblica continuasse a 
somministrar danari al duca di Savoia, che dasse fomento alli moti di Boemia, che non abbia licenziato li 
Ollandesi, che delle cose machinate contro la citta di Venezia dia la colpa a Spagna; nel che s’allargd molto 
a mostrare quanto il re e suoi ministri siano alieni dalli modi insidiosi. Concluse che questi accidenti hanno 
causato sentimento nel re, e dato occasione alli ministri di non proseguire la restituzione, la qual senza 
questo sarebbe posta in effetto.” Sarpi, Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 329. 
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replied that “concerning Bohemian affairs it was well known that they had already been 
building up when the Venetians with such punctuality restored the territories to King 
Ferdinand — a restitution which there had been many reasons to delay. If these reasons 
had been embraced by the Venetians, that would have turned out to be much more 
valuable to the Bohemians than any secret fomenting, and this point alone was enough to 
make anyone blush who had imagined that they could use such an invention as a 
pretext."'®! All of this assumed that the Venetians had really wanted to help the 
Bohemians, rather than simply use them as an expendable proxy to divert the Spanish 
forces away from Venice and into central Europe. 

The Collegio and the Senate also felt obliged to respond to Lerma's charge that 
they had fomented the Bohemian rebellion. Special instructions were composed for 
Gritti on this occasion: “Concerning the incitement of the Bohemians, and the related 
matters which Cardinal Lerma addressed, you must tell him that it is known how 
baseless those reports are which he is receiving from those who love the turbulence of 
that province, and how little credibility His Catholic Majesty in his great prudence should 
bestow upon them. At the very beginning of the troubles in Germany, when we restored 
the territories we had conquered, and removed our military forces completely from that 
border, we thus removed from that King in his hour of need any threat and with a large 


potential diversion of his forces, much to his advantage, and thus from the evidence of 





'8! Gritti: “Per le cose di Boemia esser molto ben noto che erano in gran’aumento quando con tanta 
prontezza fu la restituzione fatta al re Ferdinando di alongar la quale molte cause vi erano; le quali se 
fossero state abbracciate, sarebbe riuscito molto servizio a Boemi altro che con secreti fomenti, e questo 
solo esser bastante a far arrossire chi pensasse valersi di quell’ invenzione per pretesto.” Sarpi, Venezia, 
Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 330. 
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these facts the baselessness of these charges is demonstrated. ” If there had been a 
diversion, it had succeeded. “And,” the Senate continued, “since we have disarmed in 
Friuli, in Dalmatia, in Istria, and reduced our forces in Lombardi, dispersed our foreign 
recruits, and given back strong points and territories so extensive that they could support 
a Prince, territories so closely connected with and so useful for our states, these things are 
all evident and do not allow false invectives, but rather call for reciprocation in the same 
form to us, representing as they do so clearly our good will and excellent intentions....” 
As for Ossuna, the Venetians continued, his designs, as long as our forces are strong and 
on alert, as they need to be, are not part of “prudenza humana.”!” On 1 December 1618, 
the Senate recorded a communication from Gritti in Madrid dated 18 October 1618 to the 


effect that he had been delivered this message to the Spanish government. 


THE FALL OF LERMA, OCTOBER 1618 


If Cardinal Lerma had remained as the dominant personality in the Spanish 
f 


regime, he might have done something to follow up on his accusation that the Venetians 


'® “Tuttavia mentre la risposta del ditto ufficio del primo ’attende da noi, vi aggiungeremo col Senato, per 
quel che di fomento a Bohemi, et d’altro vi ha parlato il cardinal di Lerma, che dobbiate dirgli; conoscesi 
da questo ancora quanto insusistenti siano le relationi che tiene da chi ama le turbulenze di questa 
Provincia, et come poca fede deve prestarseli da Sua Maesta’ tanto prudente perche nell’ingresso medesimo 
dei motivi di Germani, con |’ aver noi restituito il paese acquistato, et levate da quei confine totalmente le 
militia, et ogni gelosia habbiamo levato al tempo del bisogno a punto di quel Re una grande diversione 
delle sue forze a pro’ dei suoi interessi, onde dall’evidenza del fatto rimane comprobata la vanita’ delle 
divulgationi.” “...et replicando dei concetti espressivi nelle disopra, che l’haver noi disarmato nel Friuli, 
nella Dalmatia, in Istria, l’haver regulate le militia in Lombardia; sospese e ritrattate le leve forastiere; et 
restituito luoghi, et paese si grande, che solo potrebbe constituir un Principe, et era tanto intersicato, et 
comodo a nostri stati, sono cose tutte evidenti; che non patiscono false invettive; chiamano a corrisponderla 
in quella stessa forma a cotesta parte; mostrano al chiaro il nostro buon’animo, et ottimi fini....” This 
statement was approved by the Senate by a vote of 105 in favor, no votes against, and zero abstentions 
(“non sinceri”). ASV, Senato. Secreti. Deliberazioni. Registro 1618, 20 October 1618. 
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had helped to incite the rebellion of Prague. But this never occurred, since Lerma fell 
from power in less than a month. As Gritti reported the event, “the cardinal duke asked 
the king for permission to retire to Lerma, and he left the other day from the Escurial.” 
Some said that Lerma had left in anger -- “ha partito con disgusto,” while others asserted 
that Lerma will return soon, wrote Gritti, who mentioned the rumor that the Duke of 
Breda might replace Lerma, but did not have the same authority with the king since he 
had much less experience.'*? Whatever else it may be said of the Cardinal Duke of 
Lerma, this royal valido was convinced that participation in a general religious war was a 
sure road to ruin for the Spanish world empire. His fall from power, and his replacement 
by the much more aggressive and warlike, and ultimately incompetent, Gaspar de 
Guzman y Pimentel, Count-Duke of Olivares represented a world historical watershed, 
and another giant step towards the general conflagration of the Thirty Years’ War. The 
actions of the pro-war forces in a number of European centers were beginning to resonate 
and strengthen each other reciprocally, accelerating the process leading to generalized 
conflict. 

In the late autumn of 1618, the organs of the Venetian government were 
becoming seriously worried about the naval buildup being conducted by Viceroy Ossuna 
in Naples. The Venetian Senate was especially alarmed by Ossuna's action in adding 
three additional warships to his fleet, even as he prepared another three in his ports. The 
Senate recorded in its deliberations: "In relation to this, it is very difficult to judge, 


because of the usual continuous operations and plans of Ossuna who by sending out three 


'8 ASV, Senato. Ambasciatori. Dispacci. Spagna. Filza 50. Spagna 1618. Piero Gritti, Letter 39, 8 October 
1618. 
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warships recently, and by preparing three others with no known destination, by showing 
himself totally contrary to any thought of disarming; quite the opposite by constantly 
seeking more military equipment, he is continuously adding new incitements to the 
danger of new disturbances."!*4 

The fall of the Duke of Lerma had immediate ramifications for the situation in the 
northern Adriatic. Pointing to the disturbances in Bohemia, Ossuna began to concentrate 
on a demand to use the port of Trieste to land a significant contingent of mercenary 
troops, advertising that these troops would then proceed north into the zone of the 


insurrection. !®° 


Many Venetians noted how easy it would be to divert those forces 
against themselves. Sarpi and Micanzio wrote to their English readers: ‘““The other is that 
they would land 12,000 souldiers att Trieste, to use them after against the Rep. it selfe if 
there were occasion, or else to send them on against the Bohemians, which also they gave 
out, & to obteyne this sometimes they threaten sometimes they flatter....And I heare it 
openly spoken that if Ossuna will have y“ passage he must open it with his sword & come 
to a battayle by sea.”'®° This situation gave rise to a genuine war scare in the lagoons, 
which was soon expressed in the Venetian diplomatic correspondence, adding to the 


sense of alarm felt across Europe. Wotton noticed that the Ossuna naval challenge was 


especially effective in depleting the Venetian treasury: “For the public affairs, we stand 





'8¢ “<Tntorno a che si rende il giudicar molto dubio, per le solite continuate operazioni et dissegni di Ossuna, 
il quale con haver mandato fuoi ultimamente tre galee, et con allestirne tre altre non si sa bene per dove; 
con dimostrarsi alienissimo da ogni pensiero di disarmare; anzi sempre pit sollecitando maggiori provisioni 
da guerra; viene aggregando qui sempre gli eccitamenti al pericolo di nuove perturbazioni.” Senato. Secreti. 
Deliberazioni. Registro 1618, 24 November 1618. 

'85 “yn suo dissegno pero Ossuna a tutti publicava di dover mandar milizie per mare a Trieste in aiuto 
contra Boemi et interessava il nome del re Ferdinando; e con orrendi spergiuri confermava che l’averebbe 
essequito.” Sarpi, Venezia, Austria, Uscocchi, Pace et accommodamento, p. 344. 

'86 Micanzio to Cavendish, 1 December 1618, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 89. 
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here yet very ambiguously. The land was long since quiet, but the sea, as the more 
movable element, is still in agitation; and we are artificially kept at excessive charge by a 
mad Viceroy and a winking Pope, while the King of Spayne, in the meanwhile, standeth 
at the benefit of time and fortune, ready to authorize or disavow the event according to 
the success, which I take to be the sum of our case.”!*’ The Venetians asked for English 


ships to be lent to them for defense.'** The Venetians also made a very earnest and urgent 
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plea to King James to increase his naval patrols off the Spanish coast.’”’ As part of their 


overtures to England, the Venetian government allowed Wotton to meet with Antonio 
Foscarini, who had recently been freed from jail. Wotton had been a friend to Foscarini 


during his time there in 1610-1611. One could speculate that Venetians factions saw in 
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Foscarini an English asset. ~~ If so, they were disappointed when James I denied the 


Venetian request, saying that he was trying to build up his own navy.!”! 


'§7 Wotton to Lord Zouche, 3 February 1619, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 162. 

'88 “Tn the resolution of the Senate read to Wotton on Jan. 25, 1619, N.S., the Venetian government not 
only expressed their desire for closer relations with the German Protestant Princes (ante, ii. P. 164), but 
also requested James I to lend them four ships from his navy to help in their defence. They stated that the 
intentions of Spain toward Venice were growing more and more questionable, and hinted the same of the 
Pope.” Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 170, note 2. 

'89 “1 was yesterday called here to the palace, where, by order of the Senate, was read unto me (as their 
fashion is, when they will speak determinately) such a serious fervent acknowledgement of their 
obligations to your Majesty, as I have never before heard anything couched in so sensible and so abundant 
terms, grounded upon advice from their own ambassador, that your Majesty had at his instance (as I 
conceive them to take it) resolved to send out some sufficient number of your own ships, as likewise other 
vessels belonging to the merchants of your kingdom, towards the coast of Spaine to invigilate for the 
common safety over the preparations and designs of that King, who will thereby, as they well imagine, be 
so injealoused, as may, peradventure, keep him from molesting these nearer seas, which consequently will 
redound (say they) not only to the quiet of Italie, but likewise to much advantage of the German affairs; as 
meaning that without some such distraction of the Spanish power, an attempt perchance might be made to 
transport soldiers by the Gulf to Treiste in succour of the house of Austria against the Bohemians, whom 
the United Princes do favor.” Wotton to James I, 5 March 1618(9), Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 163. 

1% «Tn Nov. 1618, Wotton by permission of the Venetian government, was allowed to visit Antonio 
Foscarini, who had been ambassador in England from 1611 to 1615, and now, after a period of disgrace, 
was enjoying a brief period of public favour, which ended with his imprisonment and death in 1622. 
Wotton visited Foscarini in his own house, who told him that Venice was very favourably inclined to enter 
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But the Doge pretended to be delighted with this rebuff from James: “I had 
answer that the Republic was not only content with the foresaid reasons, but posso ben 


dire (says the Duke) contentissima. Reis: 


Wotton was apparently unable to grasp the 
bitter irony of the Venetians congratulating James I on the promises the English Solomon 
had received from Madrid: “...he added that upon the Spanish promises made to so great 
a King, and so much their friend, they would ground some better hopes than they had 
done hitherto; though there was still an apparent contrariety between the speeches and the 
effects, or at least between the master and his ministers, the Duke of Ossuna leaving 
nothing undone that may any way tend to their molestation.”'? From this point on, we 


can observe Wotton as periodically conflicted between the appeasement of Spain 


demanded by James, and the aggressive line demanded by Sarpi and Micanzio. 


AN ANTI-SPANISH LONG TELEGRAM BY VENICE TO THE POWERS 


In January of 1619, the Venetian Senate issued what amounted to an extraordinary 


circular letter to the major European powers warning about Spanish designs for 


into nearer relations with the Protestant Princes. Wotton sent this news to the Count Palatine by his friend 
and former guest, the Duke of Holstein, who was then traveling to Germany. (Rex. Club, pp. 100-2).” Life 
and Letters, vol. Il, p. 163, note 1. 

'°! “] have, before my departure, out of your last, by my secretary, acquainted this State with those reasons 
which made his Majesty find it both inconvenient and unnecessary to lend them any of his own vessels: 
inconvenient in point of honour; unnecessary , for that our gracious Master had received new assurance 
from the King of Spayne that his intents lay not this way, besides those ships which were in preparation 
with us to be sent out; from whose hovering in the Spanish seas the Republic would obliquely receive no 
small benefit....” Wotton to Sir Robert Naunton, 2 May 1619, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 170. 

'2 Wotton to Sir Robert Naunton, 2 May 1619, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 171. 

'3 Wotton to Sir Robert Naunton, 2 May 1619, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 171. 
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94 This unusual document had 


aggression against the Venetian Republic and other states. 
the character of a war warning, and at the same time of a seventeenth-century equivalent 
of the George Kennan "long telegram" at the beginning of the Cold War.'”° The 
bombastic vicissitudes of baroque prose make a word for word version of this statement 
unadvisable, but the main points can be mentioned and the interested reader referred to 
the Italian text in the footnotes. The starting point of this Long telegram was the 
Venetian conviction that their state was in imminent danger from the agents of Spain, 
especially in Naples and Milan. There was a clear attempt to demonize Ossuna, who 
“armed with men and equipment insidiously advanced into our Gulf, and nearly to these 
lagoons themselves, for the well-known purposes of reconnaissance.”!”° Ossuna was 
irrational and unpredictable, and claimed to be delaying the process of restitution because 
the Venetians had seized one of the ships. The Venetian position was that Ossuna was 
demanding ships which were not covered by the accord with Spain. The Venetians had 
attempted to negotiate with ambassador della Cueva (Bedmar) here, then in Spain, and 
then in Rome with Cardinal Borgia (Borja) the Spanish ambassador, who then began 
stalling more and more, always blaming Ossuna. Evidently the Spanish goal was "to put 


everyone to sleep."!”’ The Venetians therefore had to reckon with a grave threat which 


was reflected “in their armaments and in their purposes, seeing how powerful those were 





194 ASV, Senato. Secreti. Deliberazioni. Registro 1618, 17 January 1619. 

'S The “long telegram,” warning that the Soviet Union was a dangerous potential aggressor, was sent by 
Kennan, then the U.S. chargé d’affaires in Moscow on February 22, 1946. It is considered one of the 
opening salvoes of the Cold War. See E. T. Fakiolas, “Kennan’s Long Telegram and NSC-68: A 
Comparative Theoretical Analysis,” East European Quarterly 31:4 (1997), p. 415 ff. 

'6 “et pur armato di huomini, et aprestamenti s’era insidiosamente avanzato nel nostro Golfo, et sin vicino 
a quelle stesse Lagune, per li fini ben noti di riconoscerle.” ASV, Senato. Secreti. Deliberazioni. Registro 
1618, 17 January 1619. 

'97 « adormentare ogni uno.” ASV, Senato. Secreti. Deliberazioni. Registro 1618, 17 January 1619. 
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in Spain and in Naples, with an extraordinarily rapid buildup, and with sailors, artillery, 
and other preparations being drawn from as far away as England and Flanders.” On the 
other hand, the Spanish were attempting to incite turbulence and revolution in the region, 
with the special goal of oppressing the Venetian Republic because of the greater 
resistance offered to them. The Spanish were delaying the restitution was to which they 
said they were committed. They had moved troops into Abruzzo on the very shores of 
the Gulf. They were permitting the activity of pirates despite the threat to their own 
subjects and to other states. To cover their evil intentions, the Spanish used the pretext of 
wanting to defend Mantua, and of assisting the King's brother-in-law in Friuli, and of 
building up their naval forces to obtain peace, and of bringing their warships into the Gulf 
to accelerate restitution, and of keeping them there because of fear of the Turkish fleet, 
the Senate warned. Finally, abandoning all these spurious explanations and building up 
their forces even more, even as they feared that they would no longer be able to hide it, 
they now introduced the explanation of wanting to use the Gulf to send help to the 
Habsburgs in Germany against the Bohemians, wanting to do this with 18,000 infantry 
and 3,000 cavalry. This would be a very serious counterweight against the Bohemian 
party in the present situation. It would represent at the same time the violation with those 
same forces of our sphere, the Venetians asserted. There were other more convenient 
ways of sending these troops which they had always used in the past. They could in 
particular always send money, of which they had such an abundance, or send them by 
way of Milan. This was one of the most advantageous ways that might ever be found to 


deceive everyone, since under the laudable pretext of preserving Italy from dangers 
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which were extremely remote, they were aiming at taking away any the vital bases of her 
liberty and of her very existence. Under these same pretexts and with the same goal they 
were introducing forms of alliance which would be used only to increase fear, disunion, 
and suspicion. Under the cover of doing good, they were attempting extremely dangerous 
forms of evil and especially in regard to the Venetian Republic. Without portraying 
themselves as our enemies, said the Senate, they were aiming at damaging our situation 
and they wished to inflict a wound in our heart. Because anyone, even a friend, who 


brought military forces near a fortified place created justified fear in the Prince of that 
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place and forced him to ward it off and defend himself.” With even greater urgency we 


must respond to such inappropriate attempts, argued the Senate, and so must everyone 


'8« che d’altra maniera potesse rifletter ne loro apparati, et ne loro fini: vedersi pero’ quanto a quelli 


ch’in Spagna, et a Napoli sono poderosi, et estraordinarii estraordinarmente affretati, et che per marinari, 
artigliarie et altri apprestamenti sino in Inghilterra et in Fiandra si fanno da essi gagliarde le provisioni; et 
circa all’altro capo del lor fine tendere alle revolutioni, et ai turbine in questa provincia, et all’ oppressione 
spetialmente della Repubblica per la resistenza maggior che si fa; essendovi per chiari argomenti le voci 
medesime , il ritardo nel venire ad un capo hormai delle restitutioni, che le spettano, la mossa commessa 
alle lor genti verso |’ Abruzzo alle Rive del Golfo medesimo, et il veder, che per questo oggetto lascino 
senza ostaculo corer li Danni de Vasselli corsari a lor sudditi, e stati di quelle parti. Che per coprire in cio il 
loro mal’animo si son sempre valsi de pretesti di diffender Mantova, di soccorer il cognato in Friuli, 
d’armarsi nel mare per ottener la pace, d’avvicinarsi con li Galeoni al Golfo per affrettar le restitutioni, di 
tenirli in piedi per sospetto dell’ Armata Turchesca; et che finalmente cessando tutti questi se ben invalidi 
rispetti, et rafforzandosi essi sempre pit mentre temono non potersi celar maggiormente, introducono hora 
di voler per il Golfo inviar aiuti alle Maesta’ di Germania contro Bohemi per effettivamente farlo con 
diciotto mille fanti; et tre mille cavalla, che saria grave contrapeso a quel partito nel bilanzo presente di 
quei affare; et per violar nell’ istesso tempo, et con le medesime forze le cose nostre: poiche altrimenti piu’ 
espeditamente, come han fatto sempre, potriano sovvenir quei Principi col denaro non con gente, di che 
tanto abbondano, et se pur di gente volevan farlo meglio sarebbe stato inviarle a dirittura da Milano a quella 
volta, che mandarle con tanto scomodo a Sardegna per farle poi tener strada cosi lunga, et impropria; essere 
questo uno dei pil avantaggiosi termini per rapir gli animi di ogni uno, che si potesse trovar mai, mentre 
sotto ombra honestissima di presservar da pericoli in tutto remoti d’incursioni I’Italia, mirano a levarle li 
fondamenti vitali della sua liberta’, et del suo essere; et sotto le stesse ombre pur con |’ istesso fine van 
insinuando pratiche d’ Alleanze, quali serviriano solo ad accrescere le gelosie, le disunioni, le diffidenze che 
si veniva in questa maniera, et sotto coperta di bene a tentar mali pericolososissimi, et particolarmente per 
quello tocca alla Repubblica senza professar inimicitia seco, ne mira di offender le cose sue, a voler 
procurer ferirla nel cuore: poiche se |’accostar con genti da che si voglia anche confidente da una Piazza 
murata, apporta giusta gelosia al Principe di chi ella é, et lo muove a procurer di divertirlo, e diffendersi.” 
Ibid. 
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who did not favor excessive Spanish power when it was a question of such a remote 
pretext, when such a powerful fleet which had been so hostile to us up to now entered 
into the bowels of our Gulf, and we could say came within sight of our capital city which 
had no walls or of the defense except the Gulf itself. They were not thinking of defending 
religion but rather of violating that part of our state which was always, as all history 
illustrates, and will be at the cost of risking our lives, the foremost defense line of 
Christianity. His Catholic Majesty, who has such an important role and interest in the 
good of this region, and was pleased to respond to our true regard with the loving 
affection of his words, should consider that the deeds of the Spanish are the opposite, and 
how they are accustomed to hide their real aims under the mantle of good and zealous 
friendship and agreements, claimed the Senate. The invasion carried out by Don Pietro in 
the open lands of our state along the Milanese border, the seizure of ships, and the 
attempt to attack our fleet in a port, from which it was able to escape, the attempt to incite 
the Turks against us -- these are all things which have occurred during the time of the 
settlement, under the pretext of winding mediation and with continuous declarations of 


not harboring enmity nor ill will against this Republic.'”’ It was a massive and implacable 


Ty quanto maggior urgenza siamo noi constituti di premere sopra si indebito tentative, et deve farlo 
ogn’uno a che non compete la prepotenze Spagnola mentre si tratta con si luntano pretesto, che un’ Armata 
poderosissima stante a noi sin qui tanto gelosa, et infesta entri nelle viscire del nostro Colfo, e potemo dire 
a vista della stessa Citta’ Dominante, qual’altre Mura, altra diffesa non tiene che il Colfo medesimo, et che 
si pensi non diffender la Religione: ma violar anzi quella parte del nostro stato, che fu sempre come tutte le 
Historie ne parlano, et sara’ con l’esposition delle vite nostre stesse il proprio antemurale del 
Christianesimo: apparir la verita delle cose predette dal fatto, dalle circonstanze et dall’evidenza ancora di 
quello ha da venire, et sta eminente; et esser chiamata per cid unicamente la Maesta Sua, qual ha tanta 
parte, et interesse nel bene di questa Provincia, et si compiace corrisponder alla nostra vera osservanza con 
laffetto si amorevole delle parole, che havera da Spagnoli considerare la contrarieta dell’ opere, et come 
sogliono sotto il manto di buon zelo di amicitia, delli accordi tener i loro fini: poiché per non dar esempii 
lontani, et che ad altri et a quella serenissma Corona stessa potriano trovare, |’ invasion di Don Pietro nelle 
terre aperte del nostro stato a Confini di Milano, 1a presa delle galee, l’andar as assaltar la nostra Armata in 
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diatribe against the evils of Spain, sent out to every court in Europe where the Venetians 
had an envoy. 

The Venetian ambassador to England was additionally instructed to incite that 
government to consider “how much the assembling of seventy warships along the 
Spanish coast could impact the security and prestige of England, when events and new 
developments can change people’s outlooks, and opportunities open the way to plans 
which sometimes are not believed. You have told us about the artillery and other 
contracts which had been concluded there by the Spanish resident, and that is a 
supportive consideration in regard to what we have just said. If only we could believe 
that this had been removed and not added to the evil designs of the Spanish. On other 
occasions we have written about these issues to Ambassador Contarini, and he has 
obtained good responses....”””° 

The Venetian ambassador to France also received special instructions. We are 
sending you, the Senate told him, the information we have from Florence about the transit 


of the Gulf. Compare this with what we have from Ranier Zeno and with the move made 


in favor of our interests by the Prince Cardinal. With His Majesty Louis XII], who may 


un porto, la qual usci pero, et si diportd in modo, che é noto, l’haver procurator di eccitarci Turchi contro, 
sono cose tutte seguite sotto la fede dell’ accordo, sotto !’ombra di voler essere mediatori, con dichiarazione 
continua di non haver inimictia, ne mala volonta contro la Repubblica.” ASV, Senato. Secret. 
Deliberazioni. Registro 1618, 17 January 1619. 

200 “Ne lascierete di considerare quanto alla sicurezza, et rigardo dell’Inghiterra tocchi lo adunamento di 70 
Vasselli armati, che alle Rive di Spagna a quella parte si fanno, mentre le congiunture, et li emergenti 
possono alterar li pensieri, et le commodita aprono I’adito alle risoluzioni, che men tal volta si credono. 
Quello ci avisate dell’appalto gia concluso costi dall’ Agente Spagnolo d’artiglierie, e d’altro é punto di 
considerazione per il riguardo delle cose di sopra, et credessimo che da quella parte fosse levato, non 
aggointo alli mali dissegni de Spagnoli: Altre volte nel corso di questi motivi ne scrivessimo 

all’ Ambasciatore Contarini, et ne ottene egli buoni ordini...” ASV, Senato. Secreti. Deliberazioni. Registro 
1618, 17 January 1619. 
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perhaps have already received some are urging from Pére Coton, you should present a 
full exposition of the issues mentioned, so that after being fully informed he will be able 
to use his good authority to help our most just common cause to the good of his royal 
house and of public peace. To this end you will work in close coordination with Zeno. 
We will not omit to tell you that we have reports from Naples that the Spanish are 
attempting to join their fleet with that of France, and you will use this reason to stay alert, 
since under the pretext of actions against the Turks, or else under the pretext of defense 
against pirate infestation, there could be some hidden evil intent which requires the 
accurate vigilance which is characteristic of your virtue, and of the need of our service.””’ 
This Venetian agitation alleges a threat to the freedom of Italy, but seems to stop short of 
a general Spanish plot to take over the world, which the Sarpi group frequently alleged. 

The long telegram was quickly followed less than a month later by another 
alarming dispatch to England and other courts accusing Ossuna of despoiling the cargo of 
the captured Venetian merchant galleys. His behavior represented "living proof of the 


internal Spanish resolve not to reduce the disturbance to peace, not to observe their 


records, and not to maintain themselves within their just and proper limits.””” All 


°°! <Con Sua Maesta [Louis XIII], qual gia in cio’ havera ricevuto forse qualche eccitamento dal Padre, 
passerete una piena communicazione delle cose predette, perche ben informato possi con la sua grande 
auttorita coadiuvare la nostra giustissima causa commune con il ben della sua Casa, et della quiete publica; 
et ben vi intenderete col Zen predetto, a cui a tal fine le presenti aperte. Ne volemo lasciar di dirvi, tenersi 
avisi da Napoli, che ad unione d’Armate con Francia s’aspiri da Spagnoli, et vi valerete del motivo per 
starne avvertito: perche se ben hor sotto il pretesto di imprese contro Turchi, hor sotto quello di diffesa 
dall’infestazione de Corsari si parla vi puo pero essere coperto alcun mal fine, che ricerca accurate 
vigillanza propria della vostra virtu, et del bisogno del nostro servitio.” ASV, Senato. Secreti. 
Deliberazioni. Registro 1618, 17 January 1619. The resolution to send out this long telegram was passed by 
a vote of 149 in favor, 2 opposed, and 6 abstentions. 

°°? Ossuna “comproba al vivo quello intento de Spagnoli di non ridur li disturbi alle quiete, non stare agli 
accordati, non contenersi nei giusti et proprij limiti.” ASV, Senato. Secreti. Deliberazioni. Registro 1618, 
13 February 1619. 
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Venetian ambassadors were instructed to inform their hosts about the aggressive intents 
of Spain: “Every ruler has the just necessity of taking measures against hostility and 

suspicion, and the great goal of the Spanish is to exhaust this entire region with a hectic 
fever, targeting first those who are the greatest obstacle to them. The Spanish are in the 


meantime building up a preponderant power with aggressive and very obvious 


preparations on the coast of Spain, in Sardinia, Majorca, Sicily, Naples, and Germany.”””? 


This hectic fever metaphor may represent a popular cliché of Venice in those 
years, or it may well represent the direct influence of the Sarpi group on Venetian 
diplomatic communications. In the autumn of 1618, Sarpi and Micanzio had informed the 
Cavendish household and associated readers: 


The State of Italy growing it seemes to a Hectique feaver in it selfe, but in 
appeareance rather to be a looker on of the successes in other places, then 
to afford matter of discourse unto others. The Comedy of this world 
having in it such changes, that all Countryes are to have their part upon y* 
stage, & all people in their turnes to be sometimes Actors, sometimes 
Spectators. There remaine in Lombardy some Armes still, as well in y* 
hands of the Spanyards, as of the Rep. but not sufficient to make any other 
considerable warr, than a lingring consumption on this side, & a crafty 
keeping us in jealousy on the other, till such tyme as they shall eyther lay 
downe in good earnest, or else necessity constrayne them to resolve.” 


Piero Contarini had now replaced Gritti as the Venetian ambassador to Madrid. 
He reported in special coded despatch from Madrid: It is now considered likely that the 


Spanish, without any occasion have an essential reason to start a new quarrel with Venice 


*3 «Wedersi al certo giusta necessita in caduno Potentato di gelosie, di sospetti, et gran mira di Spagnoli di 
andar con febre etica consumando quelli di questa Provincia, e fra di essi prima chi lor fa maggior ostaculo, 
facendosi in tanto prepotentia tutti di forze con le provisioni, che nelle Riviere di Spagna, in Sardegna, e 
Magiorica, in Sicilia, in Napoli, in Germania, et altrove fano gagliarde, et evidentissime....” Passed 
156/2/3. ASV, Senato. Secreti. Deliberazioni. Registro 1618, 13 February 1619. 

° Micanzio to Cavendish, 31 October 1618, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 84 
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over the jurisdiction of the Gulf, which in the acute shortage of money which they 
currently have is given lip service by everyone here without real passion.... desiring, as 
they say they do, and as necessity forces them, to give powerful assistance to the King of 
Bohemia. And perhaps they will have taken this decision to escape from a settlement 
with the Venetian government into new difficulties about the right of passage of the 
Neapolitans on the waterways of the Gulf, which the Spanish demand should be open to 
them.”” Contarini continued: “His Catholic Majesty will move quickly in helping the 
King of Bohemia, but he will need money and not troops. We have however found out 
through a reliable channel that since the Royal Council has decided to send Ferdinand 
two tercios of Neapolitans,” his Catholic Majesty is resolved to procure numbers of 
soldatesca in France if he can. Piero Contarini added that the Spanish were delegating the 
decisions about how many troops to hire and whether to cancel the order to the discretion 
of the Archduke himself in the context of the continuing Bohemian uprising. Another 
factor was the Dutch, as Contarini pointed out: "since the armistice established by the 
Flanders truce is close to expiration, it is possible that the Dutch will use this occasion to 
promote some new action in that region." Contarini stressed that the main talk of the 


Spanish court was the Bohemian uprising: "Here nobody is talking about anything except 


25 «Wien stimato verosimile abbiano hora Spagnoli senza occasione essenzial ragione per intrapredener 
nuova briga con la Sig. Vostra a cause della giuridittione del Golfo, la quale nella carestia che hanno al 
presente di denari, vien creduto da ogni uno a discorso senza passione... Volendo, come qui si pubblica, si 
come gli stringe la necessita’ soccorer potentemente 11 Re di Bohemia. Et si sara’ presa forse questa 
rissoluzione per fuggire da una parte lo incontrarsi colle Ecc Vostre in nove difficolta’ nel far passare li 
detti napoletani per 1a strada del golfo, la qual pretendono spagnoli debba sempre essergli aperta.” ASV, 
Senato. Ambasciatori. Dispacci. Spagna. Filza 50. Spagna 1618. Piero Contarini, 12 February 1619. 
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the news from Bohemia, where a violent progress [of the rebels] makes people think that 


they are aiming at something other than simply sustaining the cause of their religion."?”° 


Contarini also reported that the King of Spain had ordered 300,000 scudi to be sent from 
Flanders to Germany at once, to be followed by 40,000 scudi per month after that. He 
also diverted into the Bohemian crisis 200,000 scudi from Genoa that were supposed to 
be used to build ships. Ambassador Bedmar was ordered to go to Rome to incite the Pope 
in the King’s name to do more to help Ferdinand. James I of England was being urged to 
intervene to mediate the dispute. In this context, the King of Spain praised King James 
and urged him send his ambassador to the Bohemians at once.””” The first candidate for 


this mission was Wotton, but on second thought the English sent Lord Doncaster 


instead.2°8 


During the year after the defenestration of Prague, Vienna withstood attack twice, 
once in the summer of 1619 by a force led by Count Thurn, and once in the late autumn 
by Bethlen Gabor. The Emperor Matthias died on 20 March 1619, meaning that an 


Imperial election would have to be held in the midst of significant dislocations. “The 


206 «<T a Sua Maesta camminera di buon piede nel soccorer il Re di Bohemia, ma ch’egli avria bisogno di 
danari, et non di gente. Abbiamo pero penetrato per buona via, et essendosi trattato nel Consiglio d’inviar a 
Ferdinando due terzi di Napolitani si é SM ressoluta di ordinar in Francia... qualche numero di soldatesca. 
La quantita delle genti et anco il poter ritrattar |‘ordine medesimo viene rimesso all’ arbitrio del Arciduca 
perche venendosi qui per caso che la continuazione dei moti de’ Bohemi proceda...” “Et essendo vicino a 
finirsi l’armistizio stabilito alle tregue di Fiandra, possino Olandesi con questa occasione promuovere 
qualche novita da quella parte. Qui non si parla d’altro che delle nove de Bohemia li progressi violenti dei 
quali fanno creder che mirino ad altro, che a sostener la causa della religione.” ASV, Senato. Ambasciatori. 
Dispacci. Spagna. Filza 50. Spagna 1618. Piero Contarini, 12 February 1619. 

*07 ASV, Senato. Ambasciatori. Dispacci. Spagna. Filza 50. Spagna 1618. Piero Contarini, 12 February 
1619. Parts of this dispatch are in code, and to a different code symbols are displayed in the margins. The 
coded sections were translated upon receipt in Venice, and appear on a separate sheet of paper. 

208 “tn September, 1618, the Spanish government asked James I to mediate in the Bohemian revolution. 
James agreed to do so, and early in 1619 decided to send Wotton, but this appointment was almost 
immediately cancelled in favour of Doncaster. Gardiner, iti, pp. 279, 289.)” Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 165, 
note 2. 
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main question is whether a new Emperor will be made by the sword, or by election,” 
commented Sir Henry Wotton, who was soon to be sent by King James as a special 
envoy to the German princes.””’ There were some reports that the highly ambitious and 
well-organized Maximilian of Bavaria might mount a challenge for the Imperial Crown 
to Archduke Ferdinand of Styria, the designated Habsburg candidate. Wotton thought 
this unlikely, writing that he had “been bred some years in Germany, and I am too well 
acquainted with the Almaine princes, to believe that they will venture a civil war upon 
the matter.””!° One advocate of war avoidance and the quest for a negotiated solution in 
the midst of these exploding religious conflicts had been Cardinal Klesl of Vienna, the 
principal adviser to Emperor Matthias. Kles] had rejected the Habsburg line of an 
imposed military solution, and had sought negotiations. Cardinal Klesl was then arrested 
and imprisoned in a castle in the Tyrol as the result of a joint action by the Habsburg 
clan. This put Paul V Borghese in a singular position. A dozen years before, he had 
fought a bitter struggle to the Interdict against Venice over the question of whether 
temporal rulers could throw churchmen into jail. The Habsburgs had now jailed one of 
the leading Cardinals of the Roman church. Wotton claimed that Paul V was nevertheless 
tending to support the Habsburg side in the great altercation that was now at hand: “On 
the one side being ill-conceited of Ferdinando, and all the cardinals worse than himself, 
for the business of Clesel; and yet on the other side extremely doubting that the Empire 


may pass from the House of Austria. For he useth often to say, that the See of Rome was 


*” Wotton to Sir Robert Naunton, 26 April 1619, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 168. Wotton had requested 
James “To design me to treat in your royal name between the Emperor and the Bohemians....” Wotton to 
James I, 5 March 1618(9), Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 165. 

21° Wotton to Sir Thomas Lake, 11 June 1618, Life and Letters, vol. H, p. 139. 
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never better than since the Empire was lodged in that blood....””!' Wotton departed 
Venice for Germany on 5 May 1619. He went as a representative of James J, but also of 
the Venetian government, sent to invite the German princes to enter into cooperation with 
the lagoons. One aspect of Wotton's mission was to promote the creation of Protestant 
seminaries to oppose the Jesuits in Italy, an idea left over from the Sarpi-Biondi 


Protestant International proposed to King James in 1609.7!" 


WOTTON MARKETS SARPI AND MICANZIO IN GERMANY 


Wotton's trip gave him the opportunity of coming into direct contact with many of 
the protagonists of the German side of the imminent conflagration. He met with Duke 
Maximilian of Bavaria, who was destined to be the big winner of the first phase of the 
war, realizing his family’s old ambition to be numbered among the ranks of the Imperial 
electors. Maximilian, the leader of the Catholic League and strong in his own military 
establishment, was intent on charming Wotton, saying kind things about the Count 
Palatine for the edification of the Heidelberg ruler’s father-in-law in London.’"* Indeed, 
Maximilian had taken elaborate measures to appear in public as a friend of the Palatine 
Elector, who was after all undermining the position of Bavaria's great rivals, the 
Habsburgs. This policy had been so marked as to cause irritation on the part of the 


*!1 Wotton to Sir Robert Naunton, 26 April 1619, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 168. 

*!2 “Wotton was empowered by the Venetian government to suggest to the German Protestant Princes 
closer terms of friendship between them and Venice. The ‘main end’ was the Protestant seminaries.” Life 
and Letters, vol. II, p. 172, note 4. For the text of the Sarpi-Biondi proposal of 1609, see G. Rein, Paolo 
Sarpi und die Protestanten (Helsingfors: Lilius & Hertzberg, 1904), pp. 210-217. 

713 “He told me besides how sensible he was of the honour which the Count Palatine had done him with a 
personal surprisal.” Wotton to James I, June 1619, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 175. 
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Roman Pontiff.”!* Maximilian gave Wotton a survey of the German political situation: 


“He spake of Ferdinando’s person kindly, of his fortune doubtfully; of the Bohemians 


with a cool temper, rather censuring the form of their proceeding than the cause....”7!° 


Wotton was able to hold a joint meeting with several of the leading Protestant princes, 
including Frederick of the Palatinate and his Prime Minister Christian of Anhalt: 


To the four Princes I went jointly, they agreeing upon a room where they 
would assemble, and sending for me their coaches and courtiers; namely, 
the Marquess of Anspach (who hath the precedency, as an Electoral 
branch), the Duke of Wirtemberg, the Marquess of Baden, and the Prince 
Christianus of Anhalt, respondent for his own House. The Landgrave 
Maurice of Hassia was not there, but voiced to be sick. The Marquess of 
Brandenburg was out of the Empire in Prussia, and his son in the Low 
Provinces. The representants of the three united cities, Nurenburg, 
Strasburg, and Ulm (which direct the meaner towns) were to come all 
jointly (as they did) to my lodging. The Count Palatine met me at the stair 
head.... 


The Holy Roman Empire was rapidly becoming an armed camp, with a number of 
princes mobilizing for war, but James I had sent his envoy to talk about the creation of 
seminaries for religious propaganda. Wotton's first point was that it was high time for the 
Protestants to go on an ideological offensive against the Pope, forcing him to defend 


himself in his own citadel: 


The cause of the said evils was, that we had left the Pope at too much ease 
in his own provinces; the remedy would be, to cut him out so much work 
at home, as should force him to gather his thoughts about himself, and in 


214 Maximilain had hosted Frederick with great munificence: “...I am certainly informed of much jealousy 


both taken and expressed by the Pope at the Count Palatine’s reception.” Wotton to James I, June 1619, 
Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 175. Maximilian had also had the temerity to sponsor a book defending his 
ancestor, the Emperor Ludwig of Bavaria. 

7I5 Wotton to James I, June 1619, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 175. 

716 Wotton to James I, ? June 1619, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 176. 
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conclusion to revoke his emissaries for the maintaining of Italy. To do 
this, there were but four means:-- 

i By the advantage of arms in time of action. 

2. By open preaching. 

3. By dispersion of books. 

4. By secret semination.”"’ 
Wotton elaborated that the intent of King James was to begin encouraging Protestant 
proselytizers to carry on their work in Italy, following the example of the foreign troops 
who had been called in during the twin wars in northern Italy which had just concluded: 
he wanted to send “French (among whom there were many of our Religion) into 
Piedmont, and the Dutch, Flemish, and English into Friuli. ...”218 He referred to the 
famous cycle of Lenten sermons by Fulgenzio Micanzio, a great example which needed 
to be revived and expanded: “there had been for one whole Lent public preaching against 
the Roman doctrine in Venice....”*'? Wotton added that there was an eager market in 
Italy for Protestant books, and that great things might be expected from the presence of 
the Archbishop of Spalato, de Dominis, in London: “For the third, I acquainted them how 
greedy the Italians were of our treatises in matter of controversy, and of divers ways that 
had been used both to excite, and to satisfy that curiosity, both by the works of the 
Archbishop of Spalato, since his retirement into your Majesty's protection; and of a 
discourse that was ready to come abroad, wherein should be discovered by a great 


intelligent man, even of their own breeding, all the practices of the Council of Trent, out 
of the original registers and secret papers; wherein your Majesty had a hand, for the 
27 Wotton to James I, June 1619, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 178. 


218 Wotton to James I, June 1619, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 178. 
2° Wotton to James I, June 1619, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 178. 
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benefit of the Christian world.””*° This was of course Sarpi's History of the Council of 
Trent, which had been brought to London by Nis or de Dominis, and which was in the 
press at this time, and for which Wotton thus prepared the important German market. 
Finally, Wotton identified the creation of religious seminaries to prepare Protestant 
ministers for recruiting efforts inside Italy, which he referred to as “the fourth and last 


21 This, said Wotton, was the mode which had been most 


way, of secret semination... 
neglected, but which promised the greatest success, and it was his assignment from King 
James to urge the German princes to contribute their efforts and resources to the creation 
of these seminaries. The exact details of his proposals are not mentioned in his 
dispatches, because, as he pointed out, these were state secrets. He did promise the 
Germans that Protestant ministers sent in from abroad could count on the help of “divers 
well-affected persons, both within the body of Italy, and in the confines thereof” -- a 
reference which surely includes the Sarpi group among others.”** In a matter more closely 
connected to the immediate strategic situation in Italy, Wotton also asked the Germans to 
use their good offices with the Swiss Protestant cantons to help the Venetians to restore 
their alliance with the Grisons of the Valtellina.?”* 

It was an incongruous mission, and tensions between Wotton and the Palatine 
Elector were evident from the very beginning, since under these circumstances Wotton 
20 Wotton to James I, June 1619, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 178. 

21 Wotton to James I, June 1619, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 178. 

*22 Wotton to James I, ? June 1619, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 179. 

223 «Your Majesty did intreat them to spend their earnest intercession by a common letter to the Cantons of 
Zurick and Bern, that they would endeavour by all means possible (as being incomparably the fittest 
mediators) to re-establish the League between the Venetians and the Grisons, to which both parties were 


well inclining; but there want a third to break the business, and to remove the scruple of who shall begin, 
which had hitherto hindered the effect.” Wotton to James I, June 1619, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 179. 
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had to hew closely to his instructions. Wotton reported to James: “When I had conferred 
with the Count Palatine your Majesty’s scope in the main business, I found him in truth 
for himself exceeding forward; but for the other Princes and towns he objected two 
difficulties: the one was the present distractions of Germany, which made the proposition 
somewhat unseasonable; the other was the differences between our Church and those of 
the Augustine confession....””** This strange encounter ultimately marked little more 
then another step on the path of the English monarch towards total irrelevance in 
continental affairs, even when the interests of his own son-in-law were involved.””> 
Wotton tried to make it appear that it was the Lutheran princes who were the timid ones, 
incapable of acting without their advisers -- a description which might well have been 
applied to James Stuart.”*° In any case, the Bohemian crisis had taken on a life of its own 
and was about to metastasize. 

On September 28, 1619, the Elector Frederick secretly informed the Bohemian 
rebels that he would accept their offer of the crown. This represented a titanic escalation 
of the stakes in the struggle, since if the house of Habsburg lost Bohemia, they would no 


longer have a member of the electoral College, and were therefore likely to lose control 


224 Wotton to James I, June 1619, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 177. 


?25 “The answer of the Princes of the Union (the Elector Palatine, the Margraves of Ansbach and Baden, the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg, the Prince of Anhalt) to Sir Henry Wotton, dated Heilbronn, June 12/22, 1619, is 
printed in Gardiner, Letters, p. 112. The princes sent their thanks to the Republic of Venice, through 
Wotton, for its friendly professions, and its intention to prevent the Spanish troops from crossing the 
Adriatic. They also expressed a cautious but polite willingness to co-operate with James, in his efforts to 
effectuate an alliance between Venice and Grisons, and in the plan for the Protestant propaganda in Italy. 
‘For such solemn trifling,’ says Professor Gardiner, ‘the Princes of the union had no time to spare. They 
were agitated by the news which reached them from various quarters. Silesia and Moravia had thrown in 
their lot with the Bohemian Directors, and whilst Mansfeld was keeping Bucquoi in check, Thurn, at the 
head of a second army, was thundering at the gates of Vienna.’ (Gardiner, iii, pp. 301, 301.)” Life and 
Letters, vol. Il, p. 179, note 3. 

226 «The Lutheran Princes, being likely to do nothing without counsel of their ministers, and they being the 
passionatest men amongst them.” Wotton to James I, June 1619, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 177. 
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of the Holy Roman Empire. Pope Paul V commented that Frederick had "entered into a 
fine labyrinth," and that his actions have been foolhardy.””’ Wotton’s friend John Donne, 
another admirer of Sarpi, was in Heidelberg just as Frederick was about to leave for his 
trip to Prague. At the end of 1619, Bethlen Gabor, whose plans called for Transylvania 
and Hungary to become bulwarks of Protestantism, invaded Bohemia. Dire warnings of a 
war of twenty, thirty, forty years were sent to Frederick V by his ambassador, the count 
of Solms.*** Frederick V of the Palatinate was crowned King of Bohemia in Prague on 4 
November 1619. This action, urged on by members of the Sarpi network, had the effect 
of escalating the conflict unmistakably in the direction of a general European religious 


War. 


The Sarpi network was immediately aware that Europe was now headed for 
general war. Dudley Carleton wrote to John Chamberlain: 


Touching the public, true it is (as you say in your last of the 1 1the of this 
present) that this business of Bohemia is like to put all Christendom in 
combustion, but hitherto I do not hear for certain (though the speech hath 
been very common) that the prince palatine hath accepted the crown. It is 
said the princes of the Union, who have been assembled at Rothenburg, 
advise him to it, and here they think that since the revolution of the world 
is like to carry us out of this peaceable time it is better to begin the change 
with advantage than with disadvantage; and so will the kingdom of 
Bohemia be, which being accepted is a matter of great advantage, but 
being neglected and by consequence suppressed, the princes of the 
religion adjoining are like to bear the burden of a victorious army, which 
where it will stay God knows, being pushed on by Jesuits and commanded 
by the new emperor [Ferdinand II] who flatters himself with prophecies of 


27 et auroit dit le dit pape, parlant de l’election acceptée (ce qui lors n’estoit pas) par son A. electorale, 


Questo principe é intrato in un bello labyrintho; et, E una spaccata temerita quella del conte Palatino...” 
Carleton to Secretary Naunton, 16-26 October 1619, SDCL, p. 402. 
228 Cozzi, Knapton, Scarabello, p. 104. 
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extirpating the reformed religion and restoring the Roman Church to the 

ancient greatness.” 
During the winter of 1619-1620, Sarpi and Micanzio had the impression that the 
Bohemian side was gaining the military advantage. At the same time, the Friars could see 
that the Bohemians and their allies were a loose ad hoc confederation subject to the 
confusions of the divided command. In their letters to England, they portrayed Spain as 
monolithic, and from this concluded that the Spanish might prove the strongest: “In the 
meane tyme the Bohemians have gone on notably, & putt their Adversaryes to y° hard 
condition of recovering. The sides are very equall. For the union of many worketh 
slowly, & with danger of dissolution, in respect of diverse and sometimes contrary 
Interest. The foundation of the Span. is solide, they have onely one head all the other 
members are for Execution.””*° As the moment of military decision approached, Sarpi 
and Micanzio tried to focus their English readers on the question of European domination 
which now would inevitably be decided. They urged that King James be spurred on to 
action: “There is none but knows that great part of their preservation consisteth in y° 
Assistance that the king of Gr. Br. Will give unto his sonne in law. And all good men 
have reason to wish it because iacta est ales. And there is none so Ignorant in affayres, 
but sees the businesse is brought to this point that the Howse either of Austria, or of the 


noe I 
Palatine in Germany must downe.””? 


*2° Carleton to Chamberlain, September 18, 1619, DCJC, pp. 270-271. 
?30 Micanzio to Cavendish, 27 December 1619, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 98. 
31 Micanzio to Cavendish, 27 December 1619, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 99. 
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At the end of 1619 and the beginning of 1620, Sarpi was at work on his 7rattato 
di pace et accomodamento. His goal was to resume the War of Gradisca or generate some 


232 But the Venetian internal situation was not 


other conflict against the Diacatholicon. 
propitious for these plans. If anything, the Catholic party was growing stronger, possibly 
in abreaction to the common view of Frederick as a harbinger of anarchy in central 
Europe. In a 1620 survey conducted among members of the Venetian Senate by a pro- 
Vatican senator about the advisability of re-admitting the Jesuits, those in favor were 
reportedly 93, those opposed 44 and those undecided 42. During the Interdict crisis, the 
measure calling for the expulsion of the Jesuits had passed the same body with 110 
favorable votes, 10 opposed and 20 abstentions.” 

The Wittelsbach Duke Maximilian of Bavaria had done nothing to help the 
Habsburg Emperor in his difficulty. But the entry of Frederick V, himself a member of 
the Imperial Electoral College, changed everything. Because of Frederick’s rash actions, 
Ferdinand felt strong enough to promise to strip him of his status as an Elector and 
transfer that vote to Maximilian, whose family had long desired to rise to the level of 
Electors of the Empire. It was then Maximilian’s army under Tilly which proceeded to 
defeat Frederick V’s general Christian von Anhalt at the Battle of the White Mountain. In 
explaining Maximilian’s military mobilization in support of Ferdinand, Sarpi and 
°82 As Cozzi writes, “E da pensare che il Sarpi... intendesse sollevare l’opinione publica italiana e 
veneziana contro la Spagna e quei suoi addentellati tedeschi che, di buono o di cattivo grado, erano gli 
arciduchi d’ Austria e l’imperatore: additando, sull scorta dell’ esperienza veneziana di quegli anni, quail 
fossero i legami asburgici, quale la smania di potenza spagnuola, quale l’ambizione di soffocare chi, come i 
veneziani, si mostrava troppo timoroso e arrendevole ad essi; per giungere implicitamente alla conclusione 
che il solo modo per scrollarsi di dosso il loro potere fosse di reagire alleandosi con altri loro avwversari.” 


Cozzi, Knapton, Scarabello, p. 102. 
33 Cozzi, Knapton, Scarabello, p. 155. 
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Micanzio called the attention of their English audience to the bull of Pope Paul V urging 
Catholics to prevent the Palatine Elector from holding power in Prague. By declaring this 
conflict a holy war or war of religion, the Borghese Pope had responded according to the 
imprudent and reckless profile he had exhibited during the time of the Interdict struggle. 
The Pope had played into the hands of those who wanted a war of religion, and not a 
national or patriotic war, and among these was certainly Sarpi. Sarpi and Micanzio 
informed the Cavendish household that Maximilian had “very great reasons so to doe. 
And one is because y* Pope hath published in his Bull, that it is for the Emp’ against y° 
Heretiques & Rebells, specifying that this is a warr of Religion and for the faith. From 
whence the King of gr. Br. (who for his great wisdome cannot chuse but know, that the 
Pope doth nothing but as Spayne moveth him) may see how differently the Spanyards 
speake there, from what they worke in other place.”*** This was one of many vain 
attempts to convince James that he needed to become an active party to the dispute, and 
not continue to be duped by what Gondomar was telling him. With the newly minted 
King of Bohemia experiencing an acute cash crisis, and the Protestant Union falling apart 
even as Maximilian of Bavaria grew stronger, the Protestant camp was in considerable 
disarray: “I am advertised that y° king of Bohemia is indeed in extreme need of money, & 
likely to have many difficulties. For the Princes of the Union doe give passage still to 
more Souldiers, which in name are for y* service of Baviers, but are in effect against y° 


Bohemians.”?*> 





34 Micanzio to Cavendish, 21 February 1620, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 102. 
35 Micanzio to Cavendish, 21 February 1620, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 103. 
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Sarpi and Micanzio tried to maintain the fagade of optimism for the benefit of 
their English readers as long as they could, even though the intrinsic weaknesses of King 
Frederick's position were evident enough. The two Friars seized on minor tactical 
successes to try to portray the Palatine as a viable force, albeit a force which urgently 
needed financial assistance: “In Germanie there is little alteration since the Imperialls are 
putt to y° worse. It is certaine that the armie of the Emp" is much diminished, and unlesse 
it be filed, cannot make resistance. There hopes are now upon Baviere, that stands in 
readiness both for men, and money and upon the Souldiers, which attempt to passé out of 
the low Countries.””°° No small part of Frederick's fortunes were in the unreliable hands 
of Betheln Gabor, the unpredictable Hungarian leader, who oscillated in and out of 
combat according to his own short-term needs. The two Friars wrote to Cavendish: “For 
the business, now it stands upon the Interpretation for the truce made with the 
Hungarians. Of the which I cannot better express my opinion, then by saying that there 
happened to y* Spanyards a thing unusuall, who thinking hereby to surprise the 
Transylvanian have bene by him surprised.”*°’ Sarpi and Micanzio further portrayed the 
Venetians as faithfully and dutifully carrying out everything in their power to help the 
Bohemian cause, including blocking the transit of military reinforcements that might help 
Ferdinand: “Certainely the commonwealth doth all that can be desired and neglects noe 
provision by sea, nor land; nor hath respect to any charge to the end the Germans may 


receive no detriment. And lastly being thereto required by an Agent from the king of 


36 Micanzio to Cavendish, 24 April 1620, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 107. 
°37 Micanzio to Cavendish, 24 April 1620, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 107. 
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Bohemia hath promised inviolably to perservere in stopping the passage of Souldiers that 
will passe to the damnage of his Ma."*, & the Confederates.”?"8 

By mid-summer of 1620, it was becoming evident that the Bavarian-Habsburg 
mobilization was a formidable one, and that King Frederick's position in Prague might 
soon become untenable. This became so well known that the two Friars were forced to 
admit it to their English readers: “Such is the face of the affayres in Germanye that att 
this present the proceedings of the King of Bohemia seeme rather growne into the worse 
than otherwise.””*? The Catholic side had the dual advantages of a better-organized 
military force combined with a decisive leader. On the Bohemian side, the military 
command was divided between Thurn and von Anhalt. As the Friars observed, “In these 
other parts of Germanye the danger and the difficultie is greater, because indeed the 
Catholique League hath a great and good Armie, and comaunded by one alone who hath 
power to resolve. Whereas that of the Union is much inferiour, & comaunded by many, & 
amongst many there can never be unitie of Interests.””*” An attempt at the mediation of 
the dispute was undertaken by the French, who made it clear that the only possible basis 
for a peaceful settlement was a restoration of the crown of Bohemia to Ferdinand, its 
previous wearer. The French were correctly convinced that Frederick would not be able 
to maintain his position in Bohemia, but they also sought that the Protestant Union would 
defend the balance of power in the empire by protecting the Electoral Palatinate, 
especially the part on the Rhine. This provided the Friars with new opportunities for anti- 
°38 Micanzio to Cavendish, 24 April 1620, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 109. 


°39 Micanzio to Cavendish, 3 July 1620, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 115. 
*49 Micanzio to Cavendish, 3 July 1620, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 115. 
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French insinuations to edify their English readers: “The Ambassadours of France are ia 
we y° Princes of the Union, where they take very precise Information, nor is there any 
thing knowne other than that the Arbitratour pronounceth that there can be no peace 
hoped for, if the king of Bohemia relinguish not that Crowne. A Sentence worthy of the 


241 
trevett.” 


Ambrogio Spinola, the old rival of Maurice of Nassau, pushed through his 
thesis that Frederick had violated the peace of the empire, and could therefore be 
expropriated of his hereditary lands, which the Emperor could then assign to others, by 
which to Spinola meant to Spain in the person of himself. Duke John George of Saxony, 
judging Frederick to be a dangerous rebel, became an active enemy of the Bohemians. As 
Sarpi and Micanzio lamented just before the White Mountain, the enemies of the 
Habsburgs had been very effectively split: “wee see this to be y* felicitie of Spayne, that 
remaining united it divideth in every place else.”74? 

During the summer of 1620, Sir Henry Wotton continued his diplomatic mission 
in Germany, now taking up the role of King James in attempting to mediate the dispute. 
In August 1620, he met with the Duke of Lorraine, a relative of King James who was 
nevertheless a staunch Catholic, although he was pulled in various directions by his 
geographical position between France and the empire. Wotton stressed above all that 
James was not a party to any plan for seizing Bohemia, waxing eloquent “unto the duke 


of Loraigne” about “your Majesty’s innocency in the Bohemian business at the 


beginning; next, with your impartiality therein, even until this hour, both which did 


*4! Micanzio to Cavendish, 3 July 1620, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 116. 


*” Micanzio to Cavendish, 29 October 1620, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 120. 
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render you in this cause, the fittest mediator of the world.”””? Wotton then went to see 
Archduke Leopold of Habsburg, the enterprising brother of Ferdinand of Styria, the 
Bishop of Strassburg, and the protagonist of the successful coup de main in Jiilich a 
decade before. Wotton argued once again that King James was absolutely neutral in the 
Bohemian dispute, but at the same time wanted to preserve the Palatinate for his own 
daughter's children. Wotton summarized his presentation for the King, writing “that 
though your Majesty to this hour did continue as equal between both parties, as the 
equinoctial between the poles, yet about the time of my departure you were much moved, 
and the whole land likewise, with a voice, I know not how spread abroad; which if it did 
fall out, your Majesty should have just reason to think your moderation unthankfully 
requited; the said Palatinate being the patrimonial lands of your own descendants, and no 
way connected with the Bohemian business.”*“* Leopold was prepared to accept that 
King James was a man of honor, but hinted broadly that his son-in-law Frederick was 
something quite different: “Of your Majesty’s own clearness he professed much 
assurance; of your son-in-law as much doubt, charging him both with close practice with 
the Bohemians at the time of the Emperor’s election at Franckefurt, and more foully with 
a new practice, either by himself or by others, to introduce the Turke into Hungarie.” 
Leopold pretended that he knew nothing about Spinola’s plan to seize the Palatinate 
while Frederick was away in Prague: “Of any design upon the Lower Palatinate, he 
utterly disavowed all knowledge on his part; yet would not deny but the Marquis Spinola 


might perchance have some such aim; and if things went on as they do, men would no 





* Wotton to James I, 8/18 of August 1620, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 182. 
4 Wotton to James I, 8/18 of August 1620, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 185. 
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doubt assail their enemies wheresoever they shall find them. In such ambiguous clouds as 
these he wrapped this point.” Leopold assured Wotton that the Habsburg side was still 
open to a peaceful solution, but that the return of the Bohemian crown to Ferdinand was 
an absolute prerequisite: “Of the Emperor’s inclination to an agreement, he bade me be 
very assured; but never without restitution of the usurped Kingdom, which was not a loss 
of easy concoction, especially being taken from him by the Count Palatine his vassal, as 
he often called him....””*° Leopold gave the impression that it was up to Frederick to 
make the first move: “He told me that I should find the Emperor persuasible enough, if 


his reputation may be saved; and for his own part he thought that the Count Palatine, 


being the inferior, might yield without prejudice of his.””** 


Wotton then proceeded towards Vienna for an audience with the Emperor 
Ferdinand, submitting his modest proposals for mediation in writing in advance of the 
meeting.”’ Ferdinand's noncommittal answers were communicated to Wotton in a 


subsequent meeting with Prince Hans Ulrich von Eggenberg, the Imperial Chancellor.””* 


45 Wotton to James I, 8/18 of August 1620, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 185. 

** Wotton to James I, 8/18 of August 1620, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 187. Nor was Leopold evidently 
much impressed by James's ability to intervene even if he wanted to at that late hour; the Archduke 
nonchalantly noted “That he had knowledge of some English levies coming towards the Palatinate....” 
Wotton to James I, 8/18 of August 1620, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 186. 

**7 “Wotton states that Aug. 22, O.S., he arrived at Kloster Neuberg, just outside Vienna, where he 
remained four days, while suitable accommodations were being provided for him in Vienna. On the 23 he 
had his first audience with the Emperor Ferdinand II to whom he submitted in writing four requests: first, 
that the Emperor would inform him of ‘his inclination towards a sincere treaty upon the present motions.’ 
Second, that Wotton should be supplied with ‘all fundamental arguments in the merit of the cause,’ which 
should then be forwarded to James I. Third, that if the Emperor agreed to treat, a truce or cessation of arms, 
should be arranged for this purpose. Fourth, that there should be liberty of communication for the couriers 
of the English ambassadors between Vienna and Prague.” Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 190, note 1. 

*48 “On the 29" Wotton visited von Eggenberg, and received the answer to his four requests. For the first 
the Emperor declared he was willing to leave the question either to a meeting of the Electoral College, or to 
four ‘interpositors,’ one of whom should be the Elector Palatine himself. The truce was refused; freedom 
for the ambassadors’ couriers was granted, and the Grand Chancellor of Bohemia, with two Aulic 
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It soon became clear that everything turned on the willingness of Frederick to abandon 
the Bohemian crown, the one thing he obsessively refused to do. As Wotton told King 
James, “there is in truth but one main know in the whole business, namely, the point of 


succession....°~4” 


Despite his poetic and personal devotion to Queen Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, Wotton was forced to toe the line of his sovereign, who never recognized 
Frederick as the King of Bohemia or used that title towards him. Walter Balcanquhall, an 
English clergyman who was part of the Palatine retinue in Prague commented that “Both 
the King and Queen seem to be much offended with Sir Henry Wotton, not only because 
of this which he adviseth them to, but likewise because the inscription of his private 
letters to them give them but the title of Prince and Princess Palatine....”°°° Wotton was 
in Vienna for the battle of the White Mountain, and wrote to London on the eve of that 
decisive contest: “We say here that the Imperial army is at the present some eight or ten 


Dutch miles from Prage, and the Elector personally in the field....”*>' 


“MAGNA BOHEMORUM STRAGES” 


Either to encourage their English audience, or because they genuinely believed it, 
the Venetian Friars held out hope to the very last minute that Frederick would be able to 


gather his forces and perhaps go into the campaigning season of spring 1621 in somewhat 





Councillors, was sent to expound to Wotton the legal aspects of the case.” Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 190, 
note 1. 

9 Wotton to James I, 8/18 of August 1620, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 192. 

259 7 ife and Letters, vol. Il, p. 194, note 1. 

°°! Wotton to Sir Robert Naunton, 11/21 October 1620, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 195. 
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better shape. By the end of October, Sarpi and Micanzio seem to think that major 
military operations had been concluded for the year: “In grll it seemes that there is great 
equalitie of strength, nor can the Imperials advance much this yeare in theis parts of 


Hungarye and Bohemia, for the season is spent, & wee see their Armes are not very 


prosprous.”?” 


Then came the news of the catastrophic defeat of Anhalt and Thurn at the battle of 
the White Mountain north of Prague. Wotton learned of the outcome from M. de 
Sigonie, a part of the French mediating team who was returning from a mission to 


Prague. It was a "great slaughter of the Bohemians" -- "magna Bohemorum strages,” as 
gu ar g g 


253 


Wotton reported to a correspondent.” Within a few days he could report more details: 


“We are surprised with the noise of the taking of Prage, defeats of regiments, deaths of 
colonels, seizure of the castle, retirements of the Princess and Elector towards Silesia, and 
the like, which hath been sent hither by Slabada and Meshanski from Passawe, where 


they lie like lieger-intelligencers for the Emperor, holding practice by letter with some of 


99254 


their inward party in Bohemia.”*”” Two weeks after the battle, Wotton was forced to 


relate that the gloating in Vienna had not diminished: “This be the fifteenth day since the 


date of that victory in Bohemia, which hath filled all this court and town with 


jollity...2?" 


252 Micanzio to Cavendish, 29 October 1620, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 120. 

*53 “Interim hoc scias velim natos hic rumores per omnium ora de magna Bohemorum strage, super Sigonii 
Galli reditu, tanquam ipse id attulisset: quod profecto in hac aula est familaris ludus.” Wotton to unknown 
recipient, (31?) October 1620 (O.S.), Life and Letters, vol. If, p. 196. 

254 Wotton to Sir Robert Naunton, 8/18 November 1620, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 196. 

°55 Wotton to Sir Robert Naunton, 12/22 November 1620, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 198. 

“T had indeed many times observed, since my coming hither, that the Emperor was one of the last 
acquainted with any of his own inconveniences; but yet I thought his good fortunes had made more haste to 
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Sarpi and Micanzio were forced to lay out for their English readers the full extent 
of the Habsburg and Catholic triumph. The Friars warned that Madrid regarded the 
creation of a universal monarchy as now feasible, although the Venetian view held that 
they were still obstacles in the way of that design: “The Spanyards doe openly publish 
that they have subdued Germany & have Italy att their discretion, & so in succession their 
Monarchy secure, and att the greatest. And I confesse there were probable consequences, 
if wee grant the Antecedent, but I take that for very doubtfull yet. For their present 
prosperitie in the discomfiture of the King of Bohemia taking Prague, flight or retreat of 
the King with his leaders is very great, but not sufficient for such a dessigne.”**° James I, 
despite urging from the Archbishop of Canterbury George Abbott and his ambassador to 
The Hague, Dudley Carleton, refused to do anything to help his son-in-law, even though 
the larger question of the survival of Protestantism on the continent was now clearly 
posed.”*’ 

Wotton, who was now preparing to return to Venice, wrote to Sir Francis Bacon 
that he had passed through the town of Linz, and met the former Imperial astronomer, 
Johannes Kepler.”** Wotton also described the bungling generalship of the Protestant 
side, which in his opinion had allowed the imperials to win the recent battle, putting 
Germany at the mercy of Rome: “Here, by a slight battle full of miserable errors (if I had 
his ears than I now perceive, for Prague was twelve days taken before he had any certain knowledge 
thereof....”” Wotton to Sir Robert Naunton, 12/22 November 1620, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 199. 
°56 Micanzio to Cavendish, 1 January 1621, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 123. 
°57 The English interventionists were “convinti che fossero in gioco le sorti della riforma protestante e che 
fosse doveroso intervenire a suo sostegno.” Cozzi, Knapton, Scarabello, p. 104. 

*°8 “T intz, the metropolis of the higher Austria, but then in very low estate, having been newly taken by the 


Duke of Bavaria.... There I found Keplar....” Wotton to Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, 19? Dec 1620, 
O.S., Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 205. 
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leisure to set them down) all is reduced, or near the point.”*”” The Jesuits, Wotton 


complained, were trumpeting that the outcome of the battle showed that divine 


providence favored their side: “For what noise will now the Jesuit disseminate more in 


eee : 260 
every comer, than victrix causa Deo placuit....” 


In the meantime, Sarpi and Micanzio were attempting to convince their English 
interlocutors that the position of neutrality assumed by King James in the Bohemian 
question was totally untenable. The Venetian Friars tried to make the Spanish, and not 
Frederick, appear as the force of anarchy and usurpation in the matter. They warned 
darkly of plans to impose a double yoke of papal spiritual supremacy and Spanish 
temporal dictation, which brought them back to the traditional theme of the 
diacatholicon: 


I saw w"" much content the 3 considerations whereupon your Lo.? sayes 
was built the Neutrality in y° matters of Bohemia, y° which in Court of 
pleading where there were one supreme that should give y° sentence 
would be of some weight but betweene Soveraignes where one of them 
proceeds de facto & usurpes upon others, corrupts all states makes Traitors 
about all supreme Potentates, layes plots against all Governments, and 
whilst he layes downe, such arguments to others makes their subjects rebel 
under colour of Religion, and makes himselfe Master of their Country, if 
theis reasons ought to prevayle or noe I leave to your Lor.” to consider. 
There should also be found then some meanes when a thing were knowne 
to be just to force Execution. But to stand looking on for the doubtfulness 
of right, & lett him that is mighty grow still more mightie, and be able to 
undermine all free States, and of the rest to make himselfe Master some by 
force, and some by corruption, if these reasons be good eyther in matter of 
Conscience, or of State, lett your Lor.’ be judge. I thinke that all such 
reasons as those may be answered with this only y° which is most true. 
That is that there goes a Doctrine about as a doctrine of faith which y*° 
Jesuits have spead abroad, but it goes by little & little instilling into mens 
minds & is this. One onely Monarch Spirituall the Pope, and one onely 





259 Wotton to Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, 19? Dec 1620, O.S., Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 206. 
269 Wotton to Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, 19? Dec 1620, O.S., Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 206. 
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temporall the Catholique King. Uppon the which they build that it is 
lawfull both in Conscience and Religion to conquer anothers profession 
quovis modo.”*! 
Given Sarpi’s considerable prestige, statements like this doubtless contributed something 
to the growing estrangement of militantly anti-Catholic circles in England from the Stuart 
monarchy itself, as the case of Sir Edwin Sandys also suggests. 

On his way from Vienna to Venice, Sir Henry Wotton had visited the Bavarian 
court to survey the situation there in the wake of the White Mountain. As he reported to 
Dudley Carleton, “my going by the Bavarian Court was to sound the ends of that Prince, 
whom I found swollen with panegyrics, which the Jesuits did shower upon him at his 
return from Prague....””°? Maximilian portrayed himself as a mere humble servant of the 
Holy Roman Empire, acting strictly on orders from Frederick. Wotton speculated that 
the triumphant Maximilian might soon find himself in conflict with Ferdinand over 
primacy in the empire: “He laboured to persuade me that no ends or aims but mere 
obedience to the Emperor had embarked him in the Bohemian action, to the grief of his 
soul. This was the external. But believe me, my Lord, intus nihil sani. In my passage 
towards him I found all the upper Austria garrisoned with his soldiers; and questionless 
he means to hold it in mergage for his expenses, as he hath done Donawerde. For by all 
reason he may be as bold with the Emperor as he hath been with the Empire.” 

As hostilities were set to resume in the spring of 1621, Sarpi and Micanzio 
continued to incite their English audience to intervene on the continent in support of the 


°°! Micanzio to Cavendish, 1 January 1621, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 126. 


262 Wotton to Sir Dudley Carleton, 16/26 March 1621, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 209. 
26 Wotton to Sir Dudley Carleton, 16/26 March 1621, Life and Letters, vol. IJ, p. 209. 
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Bohemian-Protestant cause. The most urgent need, they argued, was to do something to 
drive Spinola out of the Lower Palatinate, the part along the Rhine: “The affaires of 
Bohemia are in an evill but not a desperate case. Nay there is hope to renew a doubtful 
and grievous warr wherein the greatest disadvantage will be that Spinola may come to be 
confirm’d in the possession of the Lower Palatinate, which he hath seized.” But 
ejecting Spinola from the Lower Palatinate could only be accomplished with massive 
assistance from England: “For considering the State of Germanie wee must infallibly 
conclude, that unlesse there come fro the place where you are a mighty ayd, it is 
impossible not to fall under to yoake.”*®* By the end of 1621, King James finally did 
make up his mind to send at least a cash subsidy to Mansfeld, but on this occasion he 
foolishly quarreled with the House of Commons, and had no way of appropriating the 
money.” 

Wotton was back in Venice on 12 March 1621. He was immediately in contact 
with Daniel Nis of the nave d’oro, a close collaborator of Sarpi. Nis gave Wotton 


267 


correspondence from Dudley Carleton in The Hague.*”’ In Venice, Wotton received the 


news that Paul V Borghese, Sarpi’s great antagonist in the Interdict, had died on 28 
January 1621. The new Pope, who assumed the name of Gregory XV, was Alessandro 


Ludovisi of Bologna. Wotton was immediately skeptical about the initial reports 


°4 Micanzio to Cavendish, 12 March 1621, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 131. 

°° Micanzio to Cavendish, 12 March 1621, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 133. 

°°° Gardiner, p. 51. 

*67 “1 must give your Lordship many thanks for a large letter received here from you by the means of Daniel 
Nuis....” Wotton to Sir Dudley Carleton, 16/26 March 1621, Life and Letters, vo}. II, p. 209. 
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portraying Gregory as open to better relations with the French and with Venice as well.7° 


Wotton soon learned, however, that Gregory XV was determined to be much more 
conciliatory than his predecessor. The Venetians were also profoundly relieved because 
of the continuing warfare between Ferdinand and Bethlen Gabor, which meant that they 
have much less to fear from the Imperial presence along the Isonzo, since the Habsburgs 
were effectively balanced and tied down for the North. Wotton reported that the 
Venetians had delayed any recruitment of mercenaries for their own use, hoping to save 
money “first, because they find the new Pope wholly averse from the disquieting of Italy: 
in summa, di sangue dolce Bolognese. Next, because from Vienna is signified but small 
likelihood of any agreement between the Emperor and the Hungarians, the continuance of 
which division were to this country, even in the time of Lent, almost a second carnival: so 
unchristian an art is perchance civil wisdom, if it were well examined.””°’ The Venetians, 
Wotton saw, were elated by the decision of Gregory XV to forbid the transit of any 
Spanish troops from Naples towards the fighting front in central Europe: “For the new 
Pope hath assured them that he will keep storms out of Italy, and hath already denied 
passage both to the Neapolitan cavalry and infantry through the Ecclesiastical State. In 
which humour, if he preserve without warping, | shall think him a well-seasoned piece of 


timber.” 


268 “These are the discourses running here, conceit; having haunted Italy too many years to imagine that a 
Pope and a King of Spain can be long in disjuncture.” (S. P. Ven., 20/30 March 1621)” Life and Letters, 
vol. II, p. 208, note 1. 

269 Wotton to Sir George Calvert, 2/12 March 1621, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 208. 

2” Wotton to Sir Dudley Carleton, 16/26 March 1621, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 209. 
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Needless to say, Sarpi and Micanzio did not share in the optimism about Gregory 
XV. The two Friars warned their English readers that an oppressive Habsburg universal 
monarchy was now a greater danger to Europe than at any time in more than half a 
century: “It is certaine y' since the tyme of Charles the 5" the Spanyards never had such 
prosperous sayling towards their Monarchy.”*”! In April 1621, the Protestant Union of 
German princes disbanded, much to the consternation of the Venetian Friars, who could 
now see that there was little immediate prospect of freeing Lower Palatinate from the 
clutches of Spinola and the Spanish Army of Flanders. They complained to their English 
readers that “the accord made by the Princes of the Union would be a very strange matter 
were it not long since foreseene y' the Spanish practices that could make Spinola gayne 
the Palatinate under y* nose of a greater, and better army than his owne, and y' without 
stroke striken must also end, as they have done.”””” The feckless King James dispatched 
an ambassador to Emperor Ferdinand in Vienna to demand that the Spanish restore his 
son-in-law to his rightful place in Heidelberg, but this absurd mission was rebuffed.””° 
Sarpi and Micanzio persisted in their campaign to convince the English to send a force to 
the Rhine to remove the Spanish from territory which rightly belonged in King James' 
family. With some signs of indignation and irritation, they lectured the English that they 
had been duped if they did not see the immense potential represented by the predatory 
mercenary army of von Mansfeld, whom they portrayed as a valiant commander lacking 


nothing but the proper logistics from across the Channel: 


*11 Micanzio to Cavendish, 14 May 1621, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 137. 

2. Micanzio to Cavendish, 14 May 1621, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 137. 

233 «Ford Digby, sent to demand the restitution of the Palatinate, arrived in Vienna on July 4, 1621, O. S. 
(Gardiner, iv, p. 204.)” Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 215, note 4. 
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“T see that touching the affayres of Hungary and Bohemia your Lord.” hath 
had y° fame very farr different from the truth but yet so as serves y° 
Spanish faction well to withhold men from thinking of ayding the 
Palatinate. For Mansfelt is indeed entred the Confines of Bohemia and 
hath also endamaged the army of Tilly, but yet both of them wayt their 
owne advantages. Tilly is in better case for situation, artillery, victuals and 
Munition & Mansfield entertaynes his Army with hope of money fro 
England, from the States and from other places, a vayne and Chymaerian 
hope, saving for so much as the States can afford, and therefore that army 
hath no foundacon att all.”””* 


In these months after the debacle at the White Mountain, Sarpi and his faction were beset 
from all sides. The papal nuncio and the two French envoys in Venice started an action 
to obtain the readmittance of the Jesuits, and it was with some relief that Wotton could 
report that this had been rebuffed: “The Nuncio here and French ambassadors, 
extraordinary and lieger, in their conjoined intercessions for the caterpillars of 
Christendom, have had an absolute negative, whereof all three did bewray much 


sensibility in their very countenances at their issuing from the College.””” 


SARPI AND MICANZIO IN 1622 


At the beginning of 1622, Ferdinand, pressed into action by his creditor and 
occupier Maximilian, transferred the Palatine vote in the Imperial electoral College to the 


Duke of Bavaria.”’”° For Sarpi and Micanzio, this was a time of great consternation, which 


°™4 Micanzio to Cavendish, 10 September 1621, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 141. 

°75 Wotton to Sir Dudley Carleton, 9 October 1621, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 218. 

*76 «That the said Emperor hath actually conferred the investiture of the Electorship on the Duke of Bavaria, 
even without knowledge of the King of Spayne, as we are yet left to believe. All the papers will be printed 
at the Haghe, and copies thereof are already sent to his Majesty, which will breed you business.” Wotton to 
Sir George Calvert, ? January 1622, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 224. 
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they labored mightily to communicate to their English friends in the hopes of obtaining 
some remedy from that quarter: “I may infallibly conclude a great felicity to Spayne att 
this present. And withal that if the Parliam' in England gave over now also without taking 
some good Order, the common cause must perish, for ought that lyes in humane 
power.”””” For the Friars, the growing Spanish hegemony over central Europe was a 
genuine nightmare. “Forasmuch as is in humane meanes, Spayne is in a way to terrifie all 
States,” they told Cavendish, Bacon, Hobbes, and the wider circle among whom these 
letters circulated.*”® Sarpi’s frustration with King James was becoming unbearable, and 
he pointed out to the English a golden opportunity that their sovereign was foolishly 

tie 


allowing to pass by: “Especially if his Ma. of great Brittayne declare himselfe seriously 


in the assistance of his sonne in Law, it would be a hand so strong as might reduce all 
their glory in Ashes, which they thinke now so secure. God grant it.”°”” 

As an experienced diplomat, Wotton was astounded by Ferdinand's acquiescence 
in Maximilian of Bavaria's demand to become a full member of the Imperial electoral 
college. Later in January, Mansfeld’s Protestant forces captured a friar who was being 
used as a courier by the Catholic side, and read through the despatches he was carrying. 
These papers contained the full confirmation that Emperor Ferdinand had made 
Maximilian an elector of the empire, and ended with the interesting detail that this had 


been done on the express advice of the Spanish envoy [fiigo Vélez de Guevara, Count 
Ofiate, a member of the aggressive Olivares faction which was now in the ascendant in 
271 Micanzio to Cavendish, February 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 150. 


278 Micanzio to Cavendish, 17 February 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 153. 
279 Micanzio to Cavendish, 12 April 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 161. 
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Madrid.”* As it turned out, the Spanish King had not been meaningfully consulted in 
regard to this fateful step, but the decisions had been made by the Olivares faction acting 
on their own.”®! 

Wotton also recognized how foolish and imprudent Ferdinand had been to accept 
the elevation to the electoral College of his principal rival within the Imperial Catholic 
camp. “Will the House of Austria make him Elector, who is as Catholic as themselves, 
and thereby as capable of the ecclesiastic voices, besides a brother already in that 
Septemvirate, and all the practical Jesuits at his command?” This was such a foolish 
blunder on the part of Ferdinand that Wotton throw up his hands with the imprecation: 
“For my part upon it I am ready to turn eremite and to abandon all rules of civil art.”?8° 
Wotton had discovered a monumental political ineptitude which was later reflected in the 
overzealous and overreaching Edict of Restitution, and in the mentality which would 
make it impossible for Ferdinand to put forward a widely acceptable political solution to 
the war inside the Holy Roman Empire. 

Wotton was also perceptive enough to detect an equally ominous note of hubris in 


the behavior of the Spanish war faction. The King of Spain might well exhaust himself 


in supporting the new arrangement in central Europe imposed by his Habsburg relatives. 


*80 “How like you this? In the copy of the Emperor’s letter to your Don Balthasar de Zuniga (intercepted in 
the wallet of the wandering Friar Hyacintho) is expressly affirmed that the said Emperor had conferred the 
Electorate upon the Duke of Bavaria by counsel of the Conde d’Ognate.” Wotton to Sir Walter Aston, 
19/29 January 1622, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 225. 
*81 “The Spanish ambassador at Vienna. The majority of the Spanish Council (the young King counted for 
nothing) were opposed to the transference of the Electorate. But the minister Zufiiga (as was discovered just 
before his death in Sept., 1622) had been secretly encouraging the Emperor to carry out his plan. (Gardiner, 
iv, pp. 330, 377)” Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 225, note 1. 

* 5. P. Ven., Aug. 10, 1621, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 224, note 1. 
*83 Wotton to Sir George Calvert, January 1622, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 224. 
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This is eventually what happened, with the secession of Portugal, the insurrection of 
Catalonia, and the general collapse of Spain later in the century. If the King of Spain 
continued to fight for Ferdinand, Ferdinand would appear more and more inside Germany 
as a puppet of the Spanish. This also happened as Wotton foresaw. Wotton wrote: “I 
conceive the King of Spayne upon it in a great dilemma. If he do not maintain the 
Emperor’s resolution, he will perchance want strength himself to maintain it. If he shall 
abet him or abone him (as your phrase is there) it will be hard to make this age believe, or 
any since the time that men did eat acorns, that the said King was not of his 
counsel....”?°4 

If Ferdinand had been wise enough to avoid disenfranchising Frederick of the 
Palatinate, it might have been possible for the fighting in central Europe to subside after 
time. But now the Emperor, spurred on by Spanish advisers, and also ventured into a 
terrain of highly dubious legality which was bound to force many German princes to 
begin wondering if they, quite apart from any matter of religion, had any recourse against 
the limitless caprice of the victorious Habsburgs and their Jesuit advisers. The evidence 
seems to suggest that the transference of the electoral dignity had been decisively 
influenced by the aggressive Spanish faction which had assumed power with Olivares, a 
group whom we can consider to be the Spanish counterparts of the Venetian giovani. 

Wotton also busied himself with efforts to break the Spanish hold over the 

Valtellina. Anything that he could do to divert Spanish forces away from central Europe 


was in his estimate a positive step: “any likelihood of trouble in these parts will facilitate 


°*4 Wotton to Sir George Calvert, January 1622, Life and Letters, vol. Ul, p. 224. 
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his Majesty’s ends with the Emperor and the King of Spain, and therefore it shall be my 
duty to blow this coal.””*° The Venetians had forwarded sums of cash to help fund 
Mansfeld and others who were fighting for the Protestant side in Germany, but Wotton 
was fixated on the idea of creating a military diversion south of the Alps as well. After 
an audience with the doge and the Collegio, he reported that “moneys have likewise been 
sent, and they want not rhetoric to make it appear that a well fomented diversion in these 
parts will do the King of Bohemia as much good as a contribution.””** But the Venetians 
by now were fed up with King James I. This became evident when Wotton was instructed 
to go before the Doge and the Collegio to request more effective help for Frederick of the 
Palatinate. The Venetian officials gave Wotton the cold shoulder, with one pointing out 
the hypocrisy of the King who called on foreigners to help his own family when he 
himself was unwilling to do so.”8’ Sarpi and Micanzio kept working to create an 
combination strong enough to retake the Valtellina, driving the Spanish and papal forces 


out; in 1622 they told their English readers: ““Your Lor.” shall understand that thre is a 


285 5 P. Ven., 28 December 1621, Life and Letters, vol. I], p. 237, note 1. 

*8° Wotton to Sir Dudley Carleton, 14/24 June 1622, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 239. Wotton never gave up 
when it came to trying to divert Spanish forces into Italy. “And this I write willingly, because I conceive 
that how much more the King of Spain shall be distracted in these parts, he will be so much the more easy 
and manageable to His Majesty....” Wotton to Sir George Calvert, 2/12 December 1622, Life and Letters, 
vol. II, p. 251. 

287 “The dispatches of Sachetti, the Tuscan resident at Venice, make it clear that the Venetians attached 
little weight to these negotiations with James I, who had fallen into general disesteem and almost contempt 
by the way he had allowed himself to be hoodwinked in regard to the Palatinate. Sachetti writes that in his 
audience of March 1 Wotton received risposte molto fredde to his request for help for the Elector Palatine, 
the Venetians being aware that James would never help them, as it was known that he was not willing to 
take part in the concerns of his friends when they were likely to give him any trouble. As to the Elector, one 
of the senators remarked that they were not bound to consider his interests more than his father-in-law had 
done, who had allowed him to be ruined, because he wanted to aid him without danger to himself, and 
when it was too late. Wotton, with some alteration of countenance, began to reply, but some other 
councilors cried ‘basta, basta!’ and the Vice-Doge repeated the remarks of the outspoken senator in a more 
polite form. (Arch. Med. 3007, March 5, 1622.)” Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 227, note 2. 
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league confirmed and the articles already agreed on for the liberation of the Grisons 
betweene y* K. of France, Savoy, & y° Rep. And you may safely believe all if one could 
looke for constancy in y° deliberations of the French.””** 

For a time in late spring, Frederick seemed to be getting a second wind.”*’ But 
the only real diversion in favor of Frederick came from the fierce but unpredictable 
Hungarian Protestant Bethlen Gabor, who managed to inflict some defeats on Ferdinand's 
forces. Wotton wrote to Sir Dudley Carleton in The Hague that, if only the Turks would 
stay quiet, the Hungarians were capable of making much trouble for Ferdinand. Wotton 
acknowledged that he was grasping for straws, and also hinted that it was high time for 
the formidable Maurice of Nassau, now that the Twelve Years’ Truce had expired, to go 
into action: “Others hope (of which we have here good store) that the Hungarians, who 
little fear the Almaignes alone, being eased of doubt on their back side, will speak aloft. 
No small fortune hath the Spanish King in this time of dangerous distraction in his 
kingdom of Naples to be free of all fear from the Levant. And these are our discourses. 
For action is in your parts.”””” 

In the spring of 1622, some observers thought that Frederick had an opportunity 
to stabilize himself and get a second wind.””! But soon the warning of Sarpi and Micanzio 
about the dangers of divided command was validated once again. In 1622, three 


Protestant armies took the field under the Margrave of Baden, Christian of Brunswick, 


°88 Micanzio to Cavendish, 30 October 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 223. 

°8 “Since the [91] coming of the king of Bohemia into Germany the warr there is growne very hott and the 
effect of it have bene more evenly balanced then they were woont or rather the vantage hath bene on the 
kings part.” Micanzio to Cavendish, 24 June 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 187. 

°° Wotton to Sir Dudley Carleton, 14/24 June 1622, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 239. 

| "Tt must be acknowledged that his numbers could give power, Frederick's prospects were never better 
than in the spring of 1622." Gardiner, p. 53. 
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and Mansfeld. Even though Mansfeld’s forces were plagued by hunger, if these three 
armies had been able to unite against the Spanish of Cordova and the imperials of Tilly, 
the war might have taken a different course. But Mansfield and the Margrave squabbled, 
and Count Johann Tserclaes of Tilly and Gonsalvo de Cordova crushed the Margrave of 
Baden at Wimpfen on 6 May 1622. Mansfeld’s hungry troops retreated to the west. Tilly 
and Cordova then defeated Christian of Brunswick at Héchst on 20 June 1622. In their 
letter to Cavendish, Bacon, and Hobbes, the Venetian friars evoked the specter of the 
Habsburg yoke across the center of Europe: 
I say that Germany is about to fall into y° power of the howse of Austria. 
For although their forces att this present be equally balanced or if there be 
oddes it is on the part of the defenders of the liberty, yet when these are 
without stay of money sufficient to mainteyne them they cannot long hold 
together. So that by their divisions dum singuli pugnant universi 
vincuntur, whilst they fight every one singly they will be altogether 
overcome. To this may be add which in my iudgm' is the sume of all, and 
the substance of the cause. That is if the King of Gr. Br. as is from all parts 
written be resolute to have a suspension of Armes, and a truce it is 
impossible it should be concluded without two consequences, one that the 
Palatine be putt into the discretion of his enemyes, and the other that those 
forces which for the present defend the liberty of Germanye must quickly 
be dissolved, whereby the Spanish party must be absolute Patron.?” 
From Venice, Sarpi and Micanzio could only watch as the Protestant position in Germany 
collapsed before their eyes: “The suspension of Armes in the Palatinat, hath brought forth 
as it seemes just that effect w°” I remember I have often written to your Lor.”, which is to 
putt Germany into y* full power of Spayne, to force Mansfelt to depart or be dissolved, to 
reduce the Palatine to nothing and wholly to p'cipitat the Grisons.””’* With little in the 


2% Micanzio to Cavendish, 15 July 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 191. 
23 Micanzio to Cavendish, 19 August 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 199. 
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way of organized forces to oppose them, the Spanish and the imperials now had a free 
hand to go about reducing the final isolated strong points in the Palatinate, some of which 
were held by English garrisons, even as King James did nothing to intervene: “Letters out 
of Germany import that the Armyes of Gonzales & Tilly are to returne into y° Palatinate 
to take those three places of it that remayne yet in y* hands of the Agents of the king of 


England, which methinks is a strange matter and almost incredible,” wrote Sarpi and 


294 


Micanzio.“”’ The word in Venice, the friars informed the English, was that the Palatinate 


was gone: “Of Germany fro hence to y* Palatinat men speake as of a thing wholly fallen 
into y* discretion of y° Spanyards.”””° Count Thurn was seeking the support of the 
Turks.”” The perspective for the years ahead appeared to the Venetian friars as the 
inexorable march of Spanish conquest across Europe, with the only open question 
remaining as to which country would be the last to fall for the Habsburg Polyphemus: 
“And it seemes y' to others is left onely y* privilege of the Gyant that is who shall be last 
devoured.”””’ Sir Francis Bacon, one of the recipients of these letters from Sarpi and 


Micanzio, took up the cause to which the two Venetian Friars were exhorting him, and 


2 Micanzio to Cavendish, 19 August 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 199. 

255 Micanzio to Cavendish, 16 September 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 206. 

°° “For certayne it is y' the Count of Tourne is come from the Gate with resolute Comissions to y° Turkish 
Governors to assist y° sayd Bethlem wth" the soldiers of those confines...” Micanzio to Cavendish, 8 June 
1623, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 238. 

°° Micanzio to Cavendish, 30 October 1622, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 223. This metaphor of Polyphemus 
who extends to certain victims the dubious privilege of being eaten last, a favorite of Sarpi and Micanzio 
when describing the Spanish, shows up two years later in Sir Francis Bacon's most important essay 
advocating English intervention into the Thirty Years’ War. “For certainly, as long as men are men (the 
sons, as the poets allude, of Prometheus, and not of Epimetheus) and as long as reason is reason, a just fear 
will be a just cause of a preventive war; but especially if it be part of the case that there be a nation that is 
manifestly detected to aspire to monarchy and new acquests, then other states (assuredly cannot be justly 
accused for not staying for the first blow, or for not accepting Polyphemus’ courtesy, to be the last that 
shall be eaten up.” Bacon, “Considerations Touching a War with Spain,” (1624) Works, vol. XIV, p. 477. 
We have already seen this same figure of speech in the letters of Sir Dudley Carleton. 
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authored a number of documents in which he urged precisely the kind of aggressive 
English role against Spain, the Habsburgs, and the Pope which the two Servites were 
trying to motivate. Bacon's campaign in this regard started before the battle of the White 
Mountain, and continued for a number of years after Sarpi had died.?”8 

Sarpi died of tuberculosis on January 15, 1623. According to the Dutchman 
Daniel Nis, the friar, always emaciated, was now reduced literally to skin and bones. 
According to Micanzio, Sarpi received the final sacraments of the Roman Catholic 
Church. But Micanzio told Sarpi's Protestant networks that the Servite had accepted only 
Holy Communion, while rejecting both confession and extreme unction, sacraments 
which the Protestants denied.*”” According to a venerable tradition, Sarpi's last words 
were "Esto perpetua!" -- let it be eternal, or more precisely, let Venice live forever.’ He 
died a devoted servant of the Venetian oligarchy and its characteristic outlook, which he 
had done so much to propagate and to perpetuate. 

Sir Henry Wotton informed King James of Sarpi's death with a letter which 
portrayed the friar as a great scourge of the Roman popes, comparing him to the 
legendary figures of the Protestant Reformation a century before: 

A man consumed in his whole life with mediation and study, and in his 
age with public business; having been the first. I think, whom they ever 
admitted to their secrets without a senatorious habit, and least of all ina 


monastical. Profound almost in all kind of knowledge, but singularly 
versed, as his place did require in the subtleties of the Canon Law, as the 





2°8 For Sir Francis Bacon's calls for an English attack on Spain in particular, see “A Short View to be Taken 
of Great Britain and Spain.” (1619), Francis Bacon, The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon, James 
Spedding, ed. (London: Longman, 1861 ff. Reprint, Frommann-Holzboog, 1989), vol. XIV, pp. 22-28; 
“For the Freeing of the Palatinate,” vol. XIV, p. 162; and “Considerations touching a War with Spain. To 
the Prince.” (1624), vol. XIV, p. 469. 

2 Cozzi, Paolo Sarpi, p. 281. 

30° Horatio Brown, Venetian Republic, p. 166. 
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forge (for so he often said) of all the Roman corruptions. By which 
inspection he was more terrible to the Pope than by his spirits, which were 
meek, and so were his counsels. And to parallel him briefly with two great 
instruments of light, he had surely much of the Melancthon, but little of 
the Luther.*”! 


Micanzio, writing on his own for the first time, told Cavendish, Bacon, Hobbes, and his 
other readers that the deceased Servite Friar had been virtually a saint: 


God hath bene pleased to take him into heaven. He is now dead he was 
ever mortall if any man ought for eminence of vertue to have bene imortall 
it was he or none. Such Phoenixes appeare not in y° world but after long 
revolution of tyme. His end hath bene sutable to y° innocence and sanctity 
of his life. There can noe servant of god enjoy att his death y° effects of a 
lively faith and confidence in god in greater measure than he hath done. 
He had all y* argum’ of election. The losse of y° publique in him is 
inestimable, to me there cannot be a greater, and my greife is according. 
Neverthelesse it confounds me not a jott, for by the grace of god no 


humane accident can confound me, y' am prepar’d against all chances.*”” 


Statements like these were among the founding documents of a cult of Sarpi which has 
continued through the 20th century and into our own time. This cult was fostered by the 
Venetian state, which ordered that all of Sarpi’s consulti be collected and preserved, and 
gave Sarpi a state funeral, as Wotton reported: 


His funeral was, by public order and expense, very honourable for his 
degree: his corpse was carried a good circuit about the town, and not as 
vulgar friars, about their own convent only. Before all went some thirty 
torches borne by laymen, between whom and the body were interposed 
four orders of monks, his own and three other of nearest resemblance in 
habit, two by two, with their stole hanging down, and their heads and faces 
almost covered; and about the hearse were hundred torches carried by 


3°! Wotton to James I, 10/20 January 1622(3), Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 260. 
3° Micanzio to Cavendish, 27 J anuary 1623, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 226. 
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hospital men all in new habits. Thus was laid into the earth the ornament 
of all cloisters.°” 


Sarpi’s work was carried on by his international network, of which one of the central 
figures was the deceased Friar's right-hand man and literary executor, Fulgenzio 
Micanzio, who had pledged to fight on. “I had thought wholly to have reduced my selfe 


into a private estate,” Micanzio told his English correspondents, “but necessity hath borne 


me into a Contrarie Course, forcing me into some participation of publique affayres.”°™ 


Micanzio lived until 1654, replaced Sarpi as official consultant for the Venetian 
government in matters of theology and church policy, wrote a highly influential 


biography of his departed friend, and kept the correspondence with Cavendish and his 


g 305 


circle going at least into 162 Micanzio became a kind of curator of the Sarpi 


networks. We later find Micanzio reminding Galileo of his promise to Sarpi to write a 
treatise on motion, helping Galileo out financially, and eventually helping Galileo procure a 
pension of 60 scudi per year from the coffers of the Venetian state.*”° 

Micanzio emphatically continued the Sarpi campaign to convince the English 


to start a war with Spain. After the retreat of Mansfeld and Christian of Brunswick into 


3 Wotton to James I, 10 January 1622, Life and Letters, vol. I, p. 260. The quarrel of the papacy with 
Sarpi did not end with the friar's death, but was prolonged to attempts to inflict posthumous punishment for 
heresy on his mortal remains: “Branthwaite (whom Wotton had left behind him as English agent in Venice) 
wrote on Dec. 29, 1623. ‘The most which is spoken of here this week is the disgust the Pope hath taken at 
this State that they do not, according to his demand, take up the body of Fra Paolo, and throw it to the dogs, 
and cease to proceed with his monument, being a man that died in excommunication.’ (S. P. Ven.)” Life 
and Letters, vol. II, p. 260, note 2. 

3° Micanzio to Cavendish, 17 March 1623, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 229. 

°° See Fulgenzio Micanzio, J Consulti: Invenatrio e regesti, ed. Antonella Barzazi, (Pisa: Giardini, 
1986), and Micanzio’s Vita del Padre Paolo in Sarpi, Istoria del concilio tridentino, ed. Corrado Vivanti 
(Torino: Einaudi, 1974). 

30° See the items relating to Sarpi and Micanzio in the Edizione Nazionale of Galileo's 20 volume Opere, 
edited by A. Favaro and I. Del Lungo (Florence, 1929-1939). 
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northern Germany and the transfer of the Palatine electoral vote to Maximilian of 
Bavaria, Micanzio once again called the attention of Cavendish and his circle to the 
looming threat of a Spanish universal monarchy over Europe. It was now or never for 
Spanish world domination, Micanzio wrote: “The fortune of Spayne seemeth such as if 
they doe not in a few yeares obtayne y° Monarchy they aspire unto it seemes not that they 
can ever come nearer it.”°°’ Micanzio was haunted by the inexorable conquering progress 
of the Spanish armies across the continent, and he tried desperately to mediate this 
feeling to Sarpi's English friends: “For seeing the Austrians have seised y* States of 
Burlach, the two Palatinates and y° Grisons he is a very foole that cannot see that Italy 
and Germany are att the devotion of the Spanyards and with them shortly after y° rest.°°8 
Micanzio reflected the growing resentment and bitterness felt by the Venetians against 
James I, who had failed to live up to his extravagant promises in becoming a champion of 
Protestant Europe against the diacatholicon. The English, he wrote with bitter irony, were 
in effect a precious help to the growing list of Spanish conquests: “But to say truth and 
that which is undeniable for this their prosperous successe and the ruyne of others they 
may for it all thanke England.”°°” 

Even during the later pontificate of the relatively pro-French Urban VIII 
Barberini, Micanzio hewed to Sarpi’s propaganda line that “the Pope must also be finally 
Spanish.” He warned his English readers that the new pope was busy framing new plots 
against Venice, this time under the cover of a campaign to drive heresy out of the 
>°7 Micanzio to Cavendish, 26 May 1623, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 234. 


3% Micanzio to Cavendish, 8 June 1623, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 238. 
30 Micanzio to Cavendish, 8 June 1623, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 239. 
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lagoons. Micanzio self righteously compared the wisdom and courage of the Venetians 
with the shameful inadequacies of "others," which in this context can only mean the 
feckless James I: 


And to this he proceeds with a p'text. Which is to conserve undiminished 
y° libertyes of y° Church. The new Nuncio here is full of such designes, 
and hath with him extraordinary and terrible authority, and Comissions in 
writing. I know not how they will prove in the Execution. For certayne 
here is in this Rep. wisdome and generosity as much as the present state of 
things will pmit and can with reason be desired. And I would to god there 
had bene the like in other places for the defence of y° publique liberty and 
then wee should not have needed to greive or be affrayd. But the failing of 
others have rendered the great and wise courage of this state 
uneffectuall.?!” 


The two years after Sarpi's death were a relative low point for the Protestant cause, as the 
Habsburgs appeared to be triumphing everywhere. Micanzio accordingly redoubled his 
campaign to educate the English on the horrors of the threatened Spanish universal 
monarchy. By the spring of 1624, Micanzio was portraying the universal hegemony of 
Madrid as almost an accomplished fact: “This is certayne that if the carriage of things 
there be not changed from what it hath bene these 7 years past, the Spanyards have then 


o3 1! 


their Monarchy.”” " To make sure that his less sophisticated English readers understood 


precisely what he was talking about, Micanzio even offered a definition of what Europe 


in his view was facing: “A Monarch is he whom there is no one state able to make 


resistance alone....”?!* 


3!9 Micanzio to Cavendish, 2 February 1624, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 266. 
3!! Micanzio to Cavendish, 10 May 1624, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 281. 
3!2 Micanzio to Cavendish, 10 May 1624, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 281. 
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The Servite also tried to show the English that the Spanish military offensive went 
hand in hand with a spiritual offensive by Urban VHUI, which aimed at the total 
extirpation of Protestantism from the European continent. Reports coming from home, 
Micanzio darkly hinted, showed that the Pope’s line was “that now is the tyme to destroy 
the Calvinists, and that a Crusada against them would be more easy more safe, & more 
profitable for the Roman sea,”*'> Micanzio’s calls did not go entirely unheeded. James I, 
who had so disappointed the Venetians, died on March 1625. In 1625, James I’s brother 
in law, King Christian IV of Denmark, intervened into Germany with the help of English 
financial subsidies granted by the new King Charles I, and during the same year England 
finally gave up on plans for a Spanish match, and started a war with Spain, although this 
ill-starred effort was to fall far short of what the Venetians might have desired.*”* 

The tidal wave of Habsburg conquests in Europe was finally reversed, although 
hardly in time to save the Venetians from virtual military collapse. Any ideas of a 
universal monarchy were dissipated by the combined impact of Richelieu’s intervention 
into the War of the Mantuan Succession, plus the campaigns of Gustavus Adolphus in 
Germany. Gustavus Adolphus landed on the north German Baltic coast in June 1630, at a 
time when the main imperial army was fighting in northern Italy in defense of Milan, the 
jewel of the Spanish Empire. Sir Henry Wotton, by now the Provost of Eton, commented 
on the event in one of his letters: “The King of Sweden hath landed with 200 ships a great 


413 Micanzio to Cavendish, 12 July 1624, Hobbes transl., Ferrini p. 289. 

414 Micanzio saw that the King of Denmark did not understand strategy: “Denmarke the onely obstacle in 
Germanie is a great soldier but not Captayne nor hath he any Captaynes to oppose to y* worth of [197] Tilly 
as was seene by the last battayle....”” Micanzio to Cavendish, 1626-1628, Hobbes transl., p. 314. Micanzio 
also saw that Denmark lacked strength in depth: “I remember I writt the last yeare of the King of Denmarke 
that he would not last because his stayes England and [198] France would fayle him, and Gabor was little 
to be trusted....” Micanzio to Cavendish, 1626-1628, Hobbes transl., p. 316. 
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army of some 40,000 in Germany, with intention (if the party of our Religion be not all 
drowsy) to redress the common cause; or at least, to redintegrate his near kinsman in 
Meckleburge, confiscated, you know, by the Emperor.”*!° We notice that the estimate of 
the Swedish forces was high, probably for effect. Wotton, like most intelligent 
contemporaries, could see that the Swedish chance had been prepared by the events South 
of the Alps: “And the opportunity is fair, while the Austrian power is diverted for the 
help of Spain into Italy. God bless it, and cherish it as His own business.. one 

But this all came too late to be of much assistance to the Venetians, at least in the 
short run. Venetian land forces had been virtually wiped out in the battle of Valeggio on 
29 May 1630, where the Venetian army was defeated and routed, virtually destroyed on 
the battlefield, in a repeat performance of the disaster of Agnadello. The plague arrived in 
Venice with the fugitives from the lost battle. Perhaps the only thing which saved Venice 
from annihilation in the spring and summer of 1630 was the fact that Venice's enemies 
were all over-extended by conflicts among themselves elsewhere, which perhaps amounts 
to a kind of vindication of Sarpi's geopolitical strategy. 

In the meantime, the incessant combat operations of the Thirty Years’ War had 
taken on a life of their own, as Sir Henry Wotton observed in 1638, when the main war 
still had another decade to go. Wotton wrote from his study at Eton to a friend that 
warfare had become a self-feeding process, no longer under the control of any leaders: 


“But I fear, as it was anciently said by a Roman General, that bellum sese alit, so it will 





3!5 Wotton to Sir Edmund Bacon, 27 July 1630, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 331. 
3!6 Wotton to Sir Edmund Bacon, 27 July 1630, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 331. 
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prove, though in somewhat a different sense.. ..”°1T As Wotton looked into the future, all 
he could see was the perspective of endless warfare: 
As true of this Church warfare, that the very pleasure of contending will 
foment contention till the end of all flesh.*"8 
Such was the final wisdom of the ambassador who, on his own initiative and without 
instructions from his government, but doubtless urged on by Paolo Sarpi, had thrown the 
strategic weight of England into the scales of the Interdict dispute, thereby helping to set 


the stage for a general war of religion whose end neither he nor Sarpi was destined to see. 





317 Wotton to Samuel Collins, 17 January 1637(8), Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 370. 
3'8 Wotton to Samuel Collins, 17 January 1637(8), Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 371. 


CONCLUSIONS 


MARS: Mars has look’d the sky to red; 

And Peace, the Lazy Good, is fled. 

Plenty, Peace, and Pleasure fly; 

The sprightly green 

In woodland walks no more is seen; 

The sprightly green has drunk the Tyrian dye. [...] 


MOMUS: Thy sword within the scabbard keep, 

And let mankind agree; 

Better the world were fast asleep, 

Than kept awake by thee. 

The fools are only thinner, 

With all our cost and care; 

But neither side a winner, 

For things are as they were. [...] 

Pointing to Mars 

Thy wars brought nothing about; [...] 

JANUS: ‘Tis well an Old Age is out, 

CHRONOS: And time to begin a New.! 
Sarpi’s career as consultant to the Venetian government had spanned a number of doges, 
from his friend the giovani leader in Leonardo Donato (1606-1612), through 
Marcantonio Memmo (1612-1615), who had declined to cooperate with him,” and 
Giovanni Bembo (1615-1618). Sarpi also served under Nicolo Donato (1618-1618), who 
was much more distant than his brother, and Antonio Priuli (1618-1623). Sarpi's dying 
wish had been that the Venetian government would prove perpetual, but there was a deep 
contradiction between the persistence of Venetian institutions and values on the one 
hand, and a terrible potential of warfare for creating uncontrollable transformations, on 
the other. Sarpi’s fame had originally been due to the Interdict, a dispute which involved 


the imprisonment by the Venetian state of some Catholic clergymen of no particular 


importance. A dozen years later, this issue seemed increasingly quaint, given the fact 


' John Dryden, The Secular Masque, http://www.online-literature.com/dryden/poetical-works-vol2/50/. 
* Bouwsma, p. 513. 
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that the Holy Roman Emperor and the King of France had each thrown an important 
Cardinal into jail, with the papacy proving totally unable to do anything to protect such 
leading princes of the church. One was Cardinal Klesel of Vienna, the advisor to 
Emperor Matthias who had tried to find a peaceful solution to the revolt of Bohemia.’ 
Another was the Cardinal of Guise. Sir Henry Wotton noted how much things had 
changed; in the days of Paul V Borghese, the arrest of a couple of criminous clerics had 
“caused excommunication; but those thunderbolts seem out of date, especially after the 
violent rapture of the Cardinal Clesel, by the present Emperor, and the imprisonment of 
the Cardinal de Guise by the French King in the Bastille.”* (There was also the case of 
Kurftirst Philipp Christoph von Sétern, the archbishop of Trier and Speyer, who had been 
captured and imprisoned by the imperials.) In 1622, the Roman Pope was still trying to 
impose his will on the petty states of Italy with his decree banning all non-Catholics from 
the Peninsula, but this measure was widely disregarded.* Wotton remarked that it was “a 
preamble to a war of religion,” which turned out to be accurate.° Under Priuli, the 
Venetian economy had remained stagnant, and he had consequently been unpopular; after 
Priuli’s demise, Wotton reported that “his times were penurious and (as I remember 


myself to have written heretofore unto you) the common man in this town hath no other 


3 “About the Cardinal Klesel; which hath bred, to our no small recreation here, a kind of schism between 
the Italian and Spanish cardinals, and between the Pope’s own creatures and the elder Purpurati.” Wotton 
to Sir Robert Naunton, 21 August, 1618, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 156. 

“'S. P. Ven., Aug. 12, 1622, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 245, note 2. 

° “The Pope hath published an edict, the very last week, whereby he prohibiteth the Italian Princes to give 
reception in their towns and states to any of different religion from the Roman....” Wotton to Sir Thomas 
Roe, 15 October 1622, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 248. 

° “It is yet so fresh, that I cannot acquaint your Lordship with the inward motives thereof, but in superficie 
it appeareth a preamble to a war of religion; in which case, for my share, let me only repeat the words of 
our blessed Saviour himself: Vende tunicam, et eme gladium.” Wotton to Sir Thomas Roe, 15 October 
1622, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 249. 
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marks of a good prince but big loaves.”” With the death of the Doge Antonio Priuli,® the 
giovani tried to install their principal remaining leader, Nicolo Contarini. This election 
turned out to be a deadlock, and the winner was the compromise candidate Francesco 
Contarini, whom Wotton considered to be friendly to the English.” Wotton was impressed 
by the oratorical sincerity of Francesco Contarini; he reported that the new doge’s 
inaugural address was “uttered so seriously that he seemed to fetch it out of his 
bowels.”'° Francesco Contarini served as doge from 1623 to 1624. Like the other doges 
of the giovani era, Contarini proved unable to reverse the decline of the Venetian 
economy. In the last weeks of Sarpi’s life, Wotton stressed the increasing immobilism 
and sclerosis of the Venetian government; he had “long contemplated the nature of this 
State, and observed in them no facility to move.””' 

Doge Francesco Contarini of the /onghi was an alumnus of Ridotto Morosini and 
an ally of Sarpi during the Interdict. The immensely wealthy “papalista” Giovanni 
(Zuanne) Corner was elected to succeed him.'? The internecine struggle of the giovani 
and the papalisti increased again under the dogeship of Corner, who was in office from 
1624 to 1630. A scandal ensued when one of the Corner’s sons was made a cardinal, 


something which was explicitly forbidden by Venetian law. Only Sarpi’s old associate 


7 Wotton to Sir George Calvert, 7/17 August 1623, Life and Letters, vol. II, p. 277. 

8’ See Wotton to Sir George Calvert, 7/17 August 1623, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 277. 

° “This intimation and the foresaid necessity of the time hath ended the business, not by any reconcilement 
between the three competitors, Barbaro, Nani, and Nicolo Contareni (whose friends remained constant to 
them, and they constant to their own affections), but they have agreed in a fourth, who would neither 
concur now nor heretofore at other vacancies; namely, in the person of Francesco Contareni, commonly 
sumamed Porta di Ferro, a gentleman of singular integrity....” Wotton to James I, 30 August 1623, Life 
and Letters, vol. II, p. 278. 

'° Wotton to Sir George Calvert, 23 September 1623, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 279. 

'' Wotton to Sir George Calvert, 2/12 December 1622, Life and Letters, vol. Il, p. 251. 

2 Cozzi, Knapton, Scarabello, p. 156. 
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Nicolo Contarini had spoken against allowing this illegal situation to continue. The 
excesses of the Corner regime were attacked by the agitation of Ranier Zeno (or Zen), an 
ally of the Sarpi group." 

Sarpi’s close ally Nicolo or Nicoletto Contarini was elected doge on 18 January 
1630. Nicolo Contarini’s dogeship was brief and catstrophic, lasting only from 1630 to 
1631. Contarini became doge thanks to the movement of Ranier Zeno, whom Sarpi had 
considered to be a close friend.'* The role of Zeno, who had led a movement of resistance 
against the Council of Ten among the poorer nobles, illustrates the social dynamics of the 
giovani faction, with the leaders coming from the 1580s youth generation of the /onghi, 
and the rank and file coming from the impoverished barnabotti, many of whom 


possessed no salable commodity except their vote in the Grand Council. 


THE VENETIAN ROUT AT VALEGGIO — MAY 29, 1630 


When the Duke of Mantua died in 1628, France and Spain clashed over the 
succession. Venice chose the French side. As F. C. Lane recounts, “while French troops 
fought the Spanish west of Milan, Venice’s army tried to relive Mantua, which was 
besieged by troops from Germany. After one defeat, the Venetian force disintegrated and 
Mantua was sacked with the horrors for which the Thirty Years’ War was infamous. 


Shuddering Venetians again thanked God for their lagoons.””’> The overall Venetian 


' “un patrizio vicino al gruppo sarpiano....” Cozzi, Knapton, Scarabello, p. 156. 


'4“<7en, che é mio grand’amico...” Sarpi to Carleton, 19 dicembre 1614, Opere, p. 682. 
'S F.C. Lane, p. 400. 
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commander was Francesco Erizzo, who was almost 70 years old and not very vigorous; 
he would soon be elected doge. It was a defeat on the scale of Agnadello, dropping 
Venice from a military power of the second rank to one of the third rank or below. The 
net end result of the rule of the giovani from 1582 on had thus been the military, 
economic, and political ruin of Venice, which had reached a climax of defeat, 
bankruptcy, and depopulation under the dogeship of Contarini. It was enough to drive 
people back into the arms of the pope. As Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst summed up, "the 
defeat of the Venetian land forces was so complete that no one could have any illusions 
about its extent.”!° The Venetian state itself risked being extinguished. The question of 
whether the Imperial commander, the Italian mercenary Count Rambaldo di Collalto, a 
rival of Wallenstein, could have occupied the Venetian terraferma after his victory at 
Valeggio, is not easy to answer. Without significant re-enforcements it surely would not 
have been possible: there were too many cities and too many fortresses to invest, to 
occupy, to besiege. Such re-enforcements would have had to come from Wallenstein’s 
army in Swabia....We have already found multiple indications that for many years the 
plan for a formal annihilation of Venice had not been actively considered, but rather kept 
as a possible option.” Mainly, Venice was preserved this time thanks to the inability of 
the Habsburg camp to decide what to do: “There was no complete clarity at the imperial 
court about the goals that had to be pursued in Italy, and Wallenstein himself had shifting 
views about whether Venice should be left alone or whether it was time to put the knife 
'© “Die Niederlage der venetianischen Landmacht war eine so vollstandige, dass sich iiber die Tragweite 


derselben niemand taéuschen konnte.” Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst, vol. II, p. 163. 
'’ Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst, vol. II, p. 164. 
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to her throat. [...] We know that Wallenstein at one time was very much inclined to seize 
glory and booty at Venetian expense, and that he recommended the acquisition of all of 
Friuli to the emperor. During this campaign as well he thought from time to time about 
assuming the command of the Italian campaign himself, but only intermittently; he knew 
too well that the war against France could not be decided in Italy, but rather in the 
Champagne, even if no further involvements had to be taken into account. After 
Valeggio, Wallenstein was decidedly unfavorable to any further attack on Venetian 
territory; he thought at that time that support for the Duke of Savoy was especially 
urgent, since this was a way that the emperor could make himself independent from 
Spain.”'* In other words, Venice was seen by Wallenstein as rich booty, but not 
important enough strategically to be worth the taking. 

In the aftermath of Valeggio, Venice was crippled by the plague epidemic of 
1630, which cut the population of the city by one third, from 150,000 to 100,000. The 
Habsburg pressure on the Venetian borders was finally relieved only by the victories of 
Gustavus Adolphus. The peace treaty which ended the fighting in northern Italy was 
negotiated by French diplomacy. Ironically, it was the Doge Niccolo Contarini, one of the 
last of the giovani and a consistent opponent of the papacy, who inaugurated the 
construction of the large church of Santa Maria della Salute across from St. Mark’s 
square to give thanks to the Madonna for the end of the epidemic. 

It is significant that as long as the Thirty Years War could be considered primarily 


a war of religion, that is to say from the beginning to about 1630, Venice was able to 


'§ Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst, vol. II, pp. 164-165. 
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maintain some plausible status as a strategic protagonist. A war of religion was one thing, 
but a clash of large national states was quite different. When the contest between 
Richelieu’s reconstituted French power and the Habsburg congeries took center stage, the 
Venetians were relegated to the position of a weak state. The Venetian collapse coincides 
with the transformation of the war from a religious conflict into a war within a system of 
states which many scholars have noted: “At the battle for the White Mountain, the 
soldiers of Tilly had fought under banners inscribed: “Sancta Maria.’ At Nordlingen, the 
imperialist device was ‘Viva Espafia.” The dynastic quarrel was no longer masked by 
religious considerations. [...] As the religious issues faded from sight, as the struggle 
wandered about in its dreary and erratic course, one thing stood out plainly from the 
tangle of private and national interests. On the battlefields of Flanders, the Rhine and 
Germany, France and Spain would fight it out until one side or other established some 
decisive advantage.”!” Wedgwood shows that the turning point from war of religions to 
battle of nations coincides precisely with the War of the Mantuan succession in which the 
Venetians fared so badly: "Insignificant in itself, the Mantuan crisis was the turning point 
in the Thirty Years’ War, for it precipitated the final division of the Catholic Church 
against itself, alienated the Pope from the Habsburg dynasty, and made morally possible 
the calling in of Protestant allies by Catholic powers to redress the balance" within the 
Holy Roman Empire.”’ The new world emerging from the crucible of war which was 
finally codified at Westphalia was one in which the Venetian position was bound to be 
marginal and indeed impotent. 


'? G_R.R. Treasure, Seventeenth Century France (London: Rivingtons, 1966), pp. 162-163. 
?° Wedgwood, p. 247. 
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Cozzi saw Nicolo Contarini as a tragic figure, overtaken by catastrophic defeat 
and chaos a year after having become doge, contemplating Venice in ruins. Venetian 
recovery was sure to be painfully slow, if it was to come in all. Contarini “saw no help 
from any quarter. France, with which he had always wanted the Republic to work 
together, had some time before begun negotiations with the Empire and the Spanish, 
excluding the Venetians: France felt that it had received recently too meager an 
assistance from the Venetians to make it seem expedient and fitting to do something for 
Venice. The Duke of Savoy had joined forces with the Spanish, and was thus 
permanently lost for Venice.” *! Venice was prostrate. After the end of the plague, it was 
the Venetians themselves who decided to give thanks to the Virgin Mary by building the 
new Santa Maria della Salute. Contarini, the fiery anti-clerical and anti-papal activist 
patrician from the Sarpi school, was forced to kneel in thanksgiving to the Madonna. 
Doge Contarini died 1 April 1631, and this may be a good terminus ad quem of the 
present study, since it marks, more or less, the disappearance of the now aged giovani, 
understood as a political faction, from the Venetian and European scene. 

One or two further events may be noted. The war between Venice and the Papal 
states which Sarpi and his associates had so relentlessly pursued finally occurred, 
although with results which fell far short of Sarpi’s hopes. In 1641-2 Pope Urban VII 
Barberini was seeking to detach the duchies of Castro and Parma from the possessions of 
Duke Odoardo of Farnese-Parma and add them to the states of the church. Venice joined 


with the Este of Modena and the Medici of Tuscany to support Odoardo’s resistance. The 


*! “Destino tragico, quello di Nicolé Contarini. Si trovava, a poco piu di un anno dall’inizio del suo dogado, 
un paese in rovina, una nazione sconvolta....” Cozzi, J] Doge Nicold. Contarini, p. 299. 
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Venetian land forces once again performed deplorably, with papal troops making gains in 
Modena and in the Polesine. It was only pressure from France that forced Urban VIII to 
give up his expansionist push, and the Venetians celebrated the restoration of the status 
quo ante as a great success — which showed how narrow their horizons had become, just 
a few decades after they had been the cynosure of Europe during the Interdict crisis.”” But 
by the time of the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, the Spanish threat — if there ever had 
been one — had largely dissipated. 

In 1672, King Louis XIV of France was presented with a plan to subvert and 
acquire the Republic of Venice, this time not by a violent coup d’état of the type that had 
been alleged under the heading of the Spanish or Bedmar plot of 1618, but by the simpler 
expedient of permanently bribing and in effect buying five hundred patricians. To incite 
the King against the Venetians, the supporters of this plan showed Louis some incendiary 
anti-papal documents which they claimed had been written by Sarpi. The plan was not 
implemented, but it does provide an ironic commentary on the European reputation 
enjoyed by Venice as a citadel of republican liberty.” 

Venice pursued a policy of armed neutrality during the War of the Spanish 
Succession: 

She could not prevent the belligerents from entering her mainland 


dominions or her home waters; indeed, for the next few years the whole of 
the Venetian mainland was one huge battlefield. Through the Vicentino, 


2 Kretschmayr, vol. III, pp. 302-303. 

3 “Im Jahre 1672 sind dem Kénig Ludwig XIV die gefalschten Statuten der Staatsinquisition und die 
gefalschte Schrift von Sarpi iiber die rechte Form der Staatsregierung gleichsam als 
Ermunterungsdokumente vorgelegt worden, sich der durch den Kretakrieg erschépften Stadt zunachst 
durch dauernde Bestechung von fiinfhudert Nobili zu versichern. Mégen diese Plane Versuchen mit 
untauglichen Mitteln heiBen, da sie ausgeheckt wurden, sagt genug.” Kretschmayr, vol. III, pp. 304-305. 
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the Veronese, and the Bresciano, along the Adige, the Adda, and the 
Mincio, the imperial armies under Prince Eugene of Savoy and the French 
forces under the Marshal de Catinat or, later, the Dukes of Villeroy and 
Vend6me marched and countermarched...In vain she sought to prevent 
the Austrians from shipping war material across from Trieste and other 
imperial ports to the Po delta; or the French from sailing in strength up the 
Gulf to attack and destroy the offending vessels at Chioggia and 
Malamocco and the gates of the lagoon itself; or the Anglo-Dutch fleet 
from presuming to police those waters which she still claimed as her own 
but was plainly unable to control. 

The Venetians did not benefit from the comparison with the Duke of Savoy, who 
participated in this war as a party of one, fighting for his own cause, supporting the 
French or the empire according to his own needs, and gaining territory in the process.“ 

By the time of the French Revolution, it was a commonplace of anti- Venetian 
propaganda to attack the regime as a “citta dei tiranni.””° The nobility appears to have 
stayed in power until the coming of Napoleon in 1797 because the bourgeoisie and the 
people simply declined to make common cause the nobles after so many centuries of 
patrician domination. In the eighteenth century, the patriciate itself had fallen apart into 
three factions, the senatoria, the giudiziaria, and the barnabotta, made up of still-wealthy 
families, judges and magistrates, and destitute nobles whose votes were always for sale, 


respectively. °° The baroque Venice of Sarpi, Donato, Antonio Foscari, and Nicolo 


Contarini, visited by such figures as Donne, Cavendish, Hobbes, and Descartes, gave way 


*4 Norwich, p. 576. 

*> Kretschmayr, vol. III, p. 435. 

*6 “Der offenkundige Kraftverlust des Adels kam kaum zur Geltung, weil Biirgertum und Volk sich ihn 
nicht zumute machen wollten. Der Kampf um die neuen politischen Ideen wurde nicht vom Biirgertum 
gegen die Adelsklasse, sondern von dieser unter such selbst gefiihrt.” Kretschmayr, vol. III, p. 435. 
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to the rococo Venice of Antonio Conti, Giammaria Ortes, and Casanova, visited by 


Rousseau. 


THE SARPI NETWORKS AND THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 


Based on the present discussion, it appears possible to identify at least five areas 
in which Paolo Sarpi and his network of co-thinkers, collaborators, and correspondents 
contributed something to the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War. 

if The 1605-1607 Interdict struggle and its accompanying pamphlet war, in 

which Sarpi played a decisive role through his confidential memoranda for 
the guidance of the Venetian government, as well as through his published 
writings, placed a new cycle of religious wars on the European agenda, 
foreshadowing the end of the Pax Hispanica and the interlude of 
pacification through exhaustion which had been initiated by the peace 
treaties between France and Spain, England and Spain, and the Holy 
Roman and Ottoman Empires. A key feature was the escalation of the 
Interdict crisis through the intervention of Sir Henry Wotton, evidently 
acting on his own initiative and under the strong influence of Sarpi. 

De Instead of supporting Henry IV of France, Sarpi, Antonio Foscarini, and 

their friends criticized, harassed, undercut, and opposed him and his 
actions, despite the fact that Henry IV was potentially the most effective 


antagonist of the Habsburg side of the diacatholicon. Sarpi was a close 
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ally of Philippe Duplessis-Mornay, Groslot de |’Isle, and other French 
Huguenot leaders. 

Sarpi and Sir Dudley Carleton were instrumental in portraying 
Oldenbarneveld as an asset of Spain, and in providing powerful 
encouragement to the convocation of the Synod of Dort, which coincided 
with the ascendancy of the Dutch war party around Maurice of Nassau. 
There is some evidence that Carleton acted against Oldenbarneveld in 
ways which went beyond his instructions from James I. 

Sarpi provided solidarity, guidance, and encouragement to the persons 
whose actions and decisions led directly to the outbreak of the Bohemian 
phase of the war, including the Winter King Frederick V of the Palatinate, 
Christian von Anhalt, Christoph von Dohna, and the Palatine court in 
Heidelberg in various of their activities, including through Sarpi's support 
for the marriage of Frederick V with the Princess Elizabeth Stuart of 
England, thus creating the widespread impression of an English-Palatine 
alliance which helped motivate the Bohemian rebels to offer Frederick 
their crown. 

Sarpi contributed to the general escalation of tensions in 1618-9 through 
his anti-Spanish and anti-papal propaganda activities, including especially 
his role in guiding the Venetian government’s handling of the alleged 
Bedmar plot or Spanish plot of the spring of 1618, and in his publication 


of his History of the Council of Trent in London in 1619. 
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6. Sarpi and Micanzio played a role in discrediting the foreign policy of King 
James I in the eyes of some English ruling circles, and helped prepare the 


ground for the emergence of a more anti-Spanish policy in 1624-1625. 


The Thirty Years’ War has generally been regarded as beginning in 1618 because of 
the defenestration of Prague on 25 May of that year. Another important event was certainly 
the arrest of Oldenbarneveld and Grotius on 29 August 1618, followed by the execution of 
Oldenbarneveld in May 1619, which doomed the Twelve Years’ Truce. These events were 
in turn supplemented by spectacular occurrences which were important in determining a 
climate of tension between Catholics and Protestants, and between supporters and opponents 
of Spain, across Europe. One of these was the publicity coming out of Venice about an 
alleged Spanish plot, which began to be made public on 18 May 1618. Another was the 
publication in London of Sarpi's History of the Council of Trent in the spring of 1619. We 
have seen the role of Dudley Carleton, strongly supported by Sarpi, in promoting the Synod 
of Dort and the fall of Oldenbarneveld. Sarpi was widely known to be the author of the 
newly published History of the Council of Trent. Sarpi played a central role in the 
diplomatic and propaganda activities of the Venetian government in connection with the 
Spanish or Bedmar plot. Finally, if the Duke of Lerma's accusation was correct, the 
Venetians had indeed played a role in fomenting the revolt of Bohemia, which would leave 
Sarpi as a prime suspect. So, of these four crucial events that are clustered together at the 
beginning of what has traditionally been known as the Thirty Years’ War, Sarpi can be seen 


as the author of one (the History of the Council), the publicist of another (the Bedmar or 
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Spanish plot), an active supporter of the third (the Synod of Dort and the fall of 
Oldenbarneveld), and a possible suspect in the fourth (the events in Prague). It may 
therefore well be that Sarpi contributed something significant to the outbreak of this the 
great conflagration. 

Sarpi and his network shared the belief that the early outbreak of a general 
religious war in Europe was desirable, and they acted to bring about this result. They 
were not the only ones who believed and acted in this way. Thanks to Trevor-Roper, 
Stradling and others, we are aware of a Spanish war party around such names as Olivares, 
Ofiate, Balthasar de Zufiiga, Pedro Tellez Giron (Duke of Ossuna), Alfonso de la Cueva 
(Marquis of Bedmar), Pedro de Toledo (Marquis of Villafranca, and governor of Milan), 
the Duke of Feria, Diego Sarmiento de Acufia (Count Gondomar), Ambrosio Spinola, 
Carlos Coloma, and others.?’ Leopold V, Archduke of Austria, might be classed together 
with this group.This faction grew in power during the years before 1618, and became 
preponderant with the fall of the Duke of Lerma in October of that year. Their argument 
was that the Pax Hispanica had been detrimental to Spain.”* After such interludes as the 


Gunpowder Plot, the Venetian Interdict, Jiilich-Cleves succession dispute, and the War of 


*7 Trevor-Roper, “The Outbreak of the Thirty Years War,” Renaissance Essays (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1986). 

*8 «Why did the viceroys and governors of 1618, the policy makers of 1621, regard the Pax Hispanica as a 
failure? Had they, among the wealth of Flanders and Italy, forgotten the poverty and bankruptcy of Spain? 
Were they insensitive to all reasons but force?” The Olivares faction asked different questions, such as: 
“For who had really gained by /as Pazes? One after another the Spanish statesmen expressed their views. In 
interpretation at least they were unanimous. In the years of peace Spain, in spite of its superficial 
magnificence, had sunk further into poverty and torpor. In the same years the Dutch, in spite of their odious 
heresy and indecent institutions, had become the richest, most dynamic people in Europe. In 1620 Carlos 
Coloma, the governor of Cambrai, wrote a memorandum on the subject. When the truce had been made, he 
declared, the Spaniards had supposed that peace would relieve their treasury and gradually dissolve the 
spirit and polity of the Dutch. But had any of these things had in fact happened? They had not.” Trevor- 
Roper in Cooper, p. 280. 
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Gradisca, the defensive imperialism of Lerma was supplanted by the rash flight forward 
represented by Olivares and his friends. This faction calls forth such terms as “hawks,” 
Olivares’ “domino theory” of the fall of Spain’s possessions, “forward defense,” the 
concept of “rollback,” and “preventive war” as proposed to Olivares by his dubious 
adviser Antony Sherley.”” Under the concepts of Olivares, writes Alcala-Zamora, “Spain 
was drawn into a policy of violence, prestige, and energy.’””° 

Thanks to van Schelven, we are also aware of the presence of a Calvinist network 
in central Europe which similarly regarded the coming of a general religious war as 
inevitable and desirable.*' Schelven mentions six important figures, including Frederick 
V of the Palatinate, Prince Christian von Anhalt-Bernburg, Baron von Ziérotin, Peter 
Wok von Rozemberg, Budowec von Budowa, and George Erasmus Baron von 
Tschernembl. He might well have added Count Matthias von Thurn, Ulrich Kinsky, and 
the Hungarian Calvinist rebel leader Bethlen Gabor (Gabriel Bethlen). 

The conclusion of the present study is that Schelven’s general staff of political 
Calvinism in central Europe at the beginning of the war overlapped with a broader 
international network around Sarpi, Micanzio, Nicolo Contarini, Molino, and Antonio 
Foscarini, which included Sir Henry Wotton, John Donne, Sir Dudley Carleton, Sir 
Francis Bacon, Thomas Hobbes, Sir Edwin Sandys, Giovanni Diodati, Sir Giovanni 
Francesco Biondi, the “Huguenot pope” Duplessis-Mornay, other Huguenots like Groslot 


de |’Isle, Jean Hotman de Villiers, and Isaac Casaubon, plus Christian von Anhalt, 


*° Stradling, p. 70. 

°° See Esparia, Flandes, y el Mar del Norte, 1618-1639 (Barcelona, 1975), cited by Stradling, p. 70. 

3! Aart A. von Schelven, “Der Generalstab des politischen Calvinismus in Zentraleuropa zu Beginn des 
DreiSBigjahrigen Krieges,” Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, 36:1/2 (1939), pp. 117-141. 
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Christoph von Dohna, Archbishop de Dominis of Spalato, Daniel Nis and Daniel 
Heinsius of the Netherlands, Rey of Poland, and others. This faction also regarded a 
general religious war as a worthwhile goal of policy, although for differing reasons. It 
might in the future be possible to prove that the activities of the Sarpi faction had the 
effect of fostering the rise of the Olivares group over the years before 1618, and possibly 
vice versa. 

Wallenstein and Gustavus Adolphus can be seen as leaders who joined the main 
war opportunistically, after it had started. 

There were also leaders who sought in one way or another to avoid war. These 
included the Cardinal-Duke of Lerma, Ifigo de Cardenas, Johann van Oldenbarneveld, 
Hugo Grotius, Sir Thomas Lake, and Cardinal Klesl. Trevor-Roper is right in stressing 
the importance of Archduke Albert of Austria, whom Philip III had appointed as ruler of 
the Spanish Netherlands in Brussels, since Albert had been a key advocate and architect 
of the Pax Hispanica.”* Albert had died on 13 July 1621. It is notable that those who 
sought to avoid war represent a disparate collection of individuals, however powerful, 
and that it may therefore be impossible to speak of a pro-peace faction or network with 
the same certainty that the pro-war factions can be identified. It might be possbile to view 
Henry IV and Oldenbarneveld as a war avoidance network seeking some kind of durable 
international order. 

There were also leaders who did not actively seek war, but who can be seen in 


retrospect as having contributed to the coming of war, not least through their 


*» Trevor-Roper, “The Outbreak of the Thirty Years War.” 
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incompetence, or through the unintended consequences of their policies. The Emperor 
Ferdinand II probably belongs in this category, assisted by his confessor Wilhelm 
Lamormaini who made a political settlement of the war impossible in the 1630s because 
of his maximalist insistence on the Edict of Restitution. Frederick V as an individual 
apart from Anhalt’s tutelage may belong more in the ranks of the incompetents, as may 
Marie de Medici and Concino Concini. Paul V, with his foolish over-reaction to Venetian 
action, can certainly be classed as an incompetent, far less capable than Clement VIII. 
The greatest of all the incompetents may turn out to be James I of England. By permitting 
the Palatine match of Princess Elizabeth, James gave the impression that he would 
protect his son in law, and this encouraged the Bohemians to offer Frederick V their 
crown, precipitating the wider war. If James had publicly condemned the offer of the 
Bohemian crown, and at the same time sent a substantial force to the upper and lower 
Palatinate, Spinola might have been deterred and the crisis contained to just another 
upheaval by the recalcitrant Bohemian nobility. The Bohemian nobles as a group may 
also merit a place on the roll of the feckless, given their willingness to elect Ferdinand, 
and then depose him, while refusing to tax themselves for their own self-defense. 

Henry IV and Richelieu stand out as the most capable leaders, joined later by 
Mazarin and the Great Elector of Brandenburg among those who contributed to the 
creation of the new European state system which emerged after 1648. Sarpi said that he 
wanted the Venetian state to be eternal, but he advocated no reforms, and ultimately left 


the Venetian government weaker than he had found it. Sarpi died the year before 
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Richelieu assumed power. Sarpi’s methods, one concludes, would have been of limited 
avail against an adversary who was capable of writing: 


One cannot imaginee how many advantages States gain from continued 
negotiations, if conducted wisely, unless one has experienced it oneself... 
Now I am so sure of it that I dare to say boldly that to negotiate 
everywhere without cease, openly and secretly, even though one makes no 
immediate gains and future gains seem unlikely, is absolutely necessary 
for the good of the State.... He who negotiates all the time will find at 
least the right moment to achieve his aims, and even if he does not find it, 
at least it is true that he can lose nothing, and that through his negotiations 
he knows what is happening in the world, which is of no small 
consequence for the good of the State...Important negotiations must not 
be interrupted for a moment.... It is difficult to fight often and always 
win.... It is often because negotiations are so innocent that one can gain 
great advantages from them without ever faring badly.” 


In the English-speaking world, as we have seen, Sarpi is often regarded as an advocate of 
religious tolerance and intellectual freedom. This view appears untenable. Von Pastor 
was probably closer to the mark: “From the point of view of world history, Sarpi assisted 
in breaking up the subordination of secular power under spiritual power, and thus in 
preparing the advent of absolutism, which then elicited the French revolution, with its 
incalculable consequences, in the form of a backlash. Sarpi also has a place in the history 
of his mother city: for the last time, declining Venice occupied the center stage of world 
politics, and was the cynosure of all eyes.’** Far from being interested in religious 


tolerance or freedom of thought, Sarpi appears as an advocate of the authoritarian 


33 Richelieu, Political Testament, in Rabb, TI hirty Years’ War, p. 79. 

*4 “Weltgeschichtlich betrachetet, hat [Sarpi] geholfen, die Unterordnung der weltlichen Gewalt unter die 
geistliche zu sprengen und dadurch den Absolutismus vorzubereiten, der dann seinerseits als Rtickschlag 
die Revolution mit ihrem untibershebaren Folgen hervorrief. Auch in der Geschichte seiner Vaterstadt hat 
Sarpi einen Platz: das sinkende Venedig trat durch ihn noch einmal, zum letztenmal, in den Mittelpunkt der 
Weltpolitik und zog noch einmal alle Augen auf sich.” Von Pastor, vol. XII, p. 110. 
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subordination of religious affairs to state interest, far beyond what would normally be 
understood under the heading of Catholic Erastianism. 

It is not advisable to place myths, be they positive or negative, at the center of 
historiography. History, it is argued here, needs to be concerned with the reality of human 
affairs in the political, economic, military, social, cultural and diplomatic realms. Myths 
need to be taken into account if they loom large enough, but they can never be the central 
features of analysis. Hagiography and demonology should not take center stage. This 
study has purposely de-emphasized the issues of church government raised by the 
Interdict of 1605-1607, or the theological questions debated at the Synod of Dort. These 
questions have in any case been exhausitvely examined elsewhere. The goal here has 
rather been to portray Sarpi and his associates as the very formidable political and 
geopolitcal operatives which they certainly were. 

Around the end of the war, in 1648, the Venetian ambassador to Madrid reviewed 
the defeats and disasters which had befallen the Spanish monarchy over the previous 
decades. “Thus the Spanish monarchy,” so the Venetian concluded with an evident touch 
of self-satisfaction, “resembled that great colossus which for many years had been the 
wonder of the world and which during an earthquake had collapsed in a few minutes 
while everyone hurried along to enrich himself with the fragments.”*° Spain had not 
ceased to exist, but the Spanish Empire in Europe was by 1648 a shadow of its former 
self. 
3° Pietro Basadonna, in Barozzi and Berchet, eds., Relazioni degli ambasciatori veneti (Venice, 1860), ser. 


1, vol. I, p. 197, cited by Koenigsberger, “The Crisis of the 17" Century: A Farewell?” in Politicians and 
Virtuosi: Essays in Early Modern History (London: The Hambledon Press, 1986), p. 150. 
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The Thirty Years’ War was a cataclysm for Europe, and that it was a needless 
one. Here was no irrepressible conflict which could find no solution short of the horrors 
of a prolonged general war. By the end of the sixteenth century, the first phase of the 
wars of religion and their sequelae had sputtered to an end. Venetian statesmen and their 
co-thinkers had maneuvered adroitly during these wars of religion, and had been able to 
maintain their empire, although with significant losses. The recrudescence of the wars of 
religion in the first half of the seventeenth century allowed Venice to prolong its own 
existence, in a context of grievous losses for all belligerents. If the religious animosities 
unquestionably present in 1600 had been allowed to work themselves out and dissipate 
without war, a much smoother transition to the post-1648 situation could have been 
achieved by evolutionary means. Flare-ups would have been unavoidable, but probably 
also of limited scope. Spain would have tended to subside because of its internal 
economic decadence, or it might have been revived by internal economic reforms. France 
and the Netherlands would have grown faster under peaceful conditions. The internal 
order of the Habsburg lands could have evolved to the greater satisfaction of the 
Protestant estates without the presence of Spanish troops — a presence which was 
occasioned by the climate of imminent general war. Sweden, Denmark, and Poland could 
have reached a negotiated solution over the Baltic; if they had not, their wars would have 
been at most a regional and peripheral, and not a general European, event. The 
vicissitudes of Savoy might have been administered peacefully; if not, the resulting 
hostilities need not have spread beyond northern Italy. As for the Venetians, with Spain 


undergoing a form of gradual internal economic collapse, with Ferdinand of Styria tied 
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down by civil unrest at home, and with the Papacy hardly an existential threat, the 
Venetian Republic — nestled as she was behind a protective belt of powerful forts -- had 
very little to fear from her neighbors. Internal economic decline was a far more urgent 
problem for the Venetians than new dimensions of geopolitical machinations and 
manipulations, or the extension of cultural influence. Seen from this point of view, the 
Thirty Years’ War appears in retrospect as a suicidal or at best futile exercise, avoidable 
under conditions of normal statesmanlike prudence, and which set back European 
civilization in its development by an entire century. Europe in 1600 was much closer to 
an eighteenth century system of cabinet warfare, with circumscribed goals, economy of 
means, and deliberate restraint, than has generally been recognized. The problem of 
historiography of the Thirty Years’ War thus becomes to explain why so many sub- 
systemic conflicts, each one more or less manageable in its own terms, at a certain point 
resonated, combined, and exploded into a general conflagration. This study has attempted 
to argue that, to deal with this problem, it is indispensable to give sufficient weight to 
subjective factors, particularly the ability of political networks to intervene in the crisis 
for the purpose of unleashing a general religious war. Among these networks should be 
numbered not only an Olivares Habsburg network and a Calvinist network of Bohemia 
and Germany, but also a Venetian-centered political faction whose most prominent figure 


was Paolo Sarpi. 
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